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"Isbmael;  or.  In  thb  Depths,"  has  been  called  for,  in  book  form,  by  thou- 
sands, but  the  author  has  reserved  it,  until  now,  not  only  because  she  considered 
it  to  be  her  very  best  work,  but  because  it  is  peculiarly  a  National  Novel,  being 
founded  on  the  life  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  countrymen,  who  really  lived, 
suffered,  tolled,  and  triumphed  in  this  land;  one  whose  inspirations  of  wisdom 
and  goodness  were  drawn  from  the  examples  of  the  heroic  warriors  and  states- 
men of  the  Revolution,  and  who,  having  by  his  own  energy  risen  from  the  deep- 
est obscurity  to  the  highest  fame,  became  in  himself  an  Illustration  of  the  ele- 
vating influences  of  our  RepubHcan  institutions.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
stories  ever  published,  the  interest  being  kept  up  from  the  beginning  of  the 
volume  to  the  end,  and  all  will  endorse  every  word  that  has  been  spoken  and 
published  in  praise  of  it,  for  it  is  destined  to  hold  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
\merioan  people  as  large  and  as  lasting  as  any  book  ever  written. 
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TniS  story,  in  booh  fovm^  has  been  called  for, 
during  several  years  past,  but  the  author 
has  reserved  it,  until  now ;  not  only  because  cne 
considers  it  to  be  her  very  best  work,  but  because 
it  is  peculiarly  a  National  novel,  being  founded  on 
the  life  and  career  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  our 
countrymen,  who  really  lived,  suffered,  toiled  and 
triumphed  in  this  land;  one  whose  inspirations 
of  wisdom  and  goodness  were  drawn  from  the 
examples  of  the  heroic  warriors  and  statesmen 
of  the  Revolution,  and  who  having,  by  his  own, 
energy,  risen  from  the  deepest  obscurity  to  the' 
highest  fame,  became  in  himself  an  illustration 
of  the  elevating  influences  of  our  Republican 
Institutions. 

"In  the  Depths,"  he' was  born  indeed — ^in  the 
very  depths  of  poverty,  misery  and  humiliatioa 
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22  PREFACE. 

But  through  Heaven's  blessing  on  his  aspirationp 
and  endeavors,  he  raised  himself  to  the  summit 
of  fame. 

He  was  good  as  well  as  great.     His  goodness 
^on  the  love  of  all  who  knew  him   intimately 
His  greatness  gained  the  homage  of  the  world. 
He   became,    in    a   word,   one    of  the    brightest 
stars  in  Columbia's  diadem  of  light. 

His  identity  will  be  recognized  by  those  who 
were  familiar  with  his  early  personal  history; 
but  for  obvious  reasons,  his  real  name  must  be 
veiled  under  a  fictitious  one  here. 

His  life  is  a  guiding-star  to  the  youth  of  every 
land,  to  show  them  that  there  is  no  depth  of 
human  misery  from  which  they  may  not,  by 
virtue,  energy  and  perseverance,  rise  to  earthly 
honors  as  well  as  to  eternal  glory. 

Emma  D.  E.  N.  S^itthwortb 

Fbospesct  Gottaoe. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE  SI8TEBS. 

But  if  thou  wilt  be  constant  then, 

Aad  faithful  of  thy  word, 
m  make  thee  glorious  by  my  pen 

And  famous  by  my  sword. 
I'll  serve  thee  in  such  noble  ways 

Was  never  heard  before; 
I'll  crown  and  deok  thee  all  with  bays 

And  love  thee  evermore.— Jambs  Gsahah. 

••TTTELL,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  old  adage,  young 
Vf  Herman  Brudenell  will  have  a  prosperous  life; 
for  really  this  is  a  lovely  day  for  the  middle  of  April  :— 
the  sky  is  just  as  sunny  and  the  air  as  warm  as  if  it  were 
June,"  said  Hannah  Worth,  looking  out,  from  the  door 
of  her  hut,  upon  a  scene  as  beautiful  as  ever  shone  be- 
neath the  splendid  radiance  of  an  early  Spring  morning. 

"And  what  is  that  old  adage  you  talk  of,  Hannah?" 
inquired  her  younger  sister,  who  stood  braiding  the  locks 
of  her  long  black  hair,  before  the  cracked  looking-glass 
that  hung  above  the  rickety  chest  of  drawers. 

"Why,  la,  Nora,  don't  you  know?  The  adage  is  as  old 
as  the  hills  and  as  true  as  the  heavens,  and  it  is  this,  that 
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a  mail's  twenty-first  birthday  is  an  index  to  his  after 
life: — if  it  be  clear,  he  will  be  fortunate;  if  cloudy, 
unfortunate." 

"Then  I  should  say  that  young  Mr.  Brudenell's  fortune 
will  be  a  splendid  one ;  for  the  sun  is  dazzling!  "  said  Norp 
!as  she  wound  the  long  sable  plait  of  hair  around  her  head 
in  the  form  of  a  natural  coronet,  and  secured  the  end  be 
hind  with — a,  thorn!  "Arid  now!  how  do  I  look?  Ain't 
you  proud  of  me?"  she  archly  inquired,  turning  with  "a 
smile  of  conscious  beauty  bom  "  to  the  inspection  of  her 
elder  sister. 

That  sister  might  well  have  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
had  she  considered  personal  beauty  a  merit  of  high  order; 
for  faw  palaces  in  this  world  could  boast  a  princess  so  su- 
perbly beautiful  as  this  peasant  girl  that  this  poor  hut 
cont'^ined.  Beneath  those  rich  sable  tresses  was  a  high 
broad  forehead  white  as  snow;  slender  black  eyebrows  so 
well  defined  and  so  perfectly  arched,  that  they  gave  a 
singularly  open  and  elevated  character  to  the  whole  coun- 
tenance ;  large  dark  gray  eyes,  full  of  light,  softened  by 
long,  sweeping  black  lashes ;  a  small,  straight  nose ;  oval, 
blooming  cheeks ;  plump,  ruddy  lips  that,  slightly  parted, 
revealed  glimpses  of  the  little  pearly  teeth  within ;  a  well- 
turned  chin ;  a  face  with  this  peculiarity,  that  when  she 
was  pleased  it  was  her  eyes  that  smiled  and  not  her  lips ; 
a  face,  in  short,  full  of  intelligence  and  feeling  that  might 
become  thought  and  passion.  Her  form  was  noble — ^beinp 
tall,  finely  proportioned  and  richly  developed. 

Her  beauty  owed  nothing  to  her  toilet ; — ^her  only  deca 
ration  was  the  coronet  of  her  own  rich  black  hair ;  her  only 
hair-pin  was  a  thorn ;  her  dress  indeed  was  a  master-piece 
of  domestic  manufacture, — ^the  cotton  from  which  it  was 
made  having  been  carded,  spun,  woven  and  dyed  by  Miss 
Hannah's  own  busy  hands ;  but  aa  it  was  only  a  coarse 
blue  fabric  after  all,  it  would  not  be  considered  highly 
ornamental ;  it  was  new  and  clean,  however,  and  Nora  waa 
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well  pleased  with  it,  as  with  playful  impatience  she  re- 
peated her  question : 

"Say!  ain't  you  proud  of  me  now?" 

"No/'  replied  the  elder  sister,  with  assumed  gravity;  "I 
am  proyd  of  your  dress  because  it  is  my  own  handiwork^ 
and  it  does  me  credit ;  but  as  for  y(m — " 

"/am  Nature's  handiwork,  and  I  do  her  credit!"  intOT- 
rupted  Nora,  with  gay  self-assertion. 

"  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  you,  you  are  so  vain !  "  con- 
tinued Hannah,  completing  her  S(  itence. 

"  Oh,  vain  am  I '/  Very  well  then,  another  time  I  will 
keep  my  vanity  to  myself.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  conceal 
as  to  confess,  you  know;  though  it  mi  y  not  be  quite  as  good 
for  the  soul,"  exclaimed  Nora,  witn  merry  perversity,  as 
she  danced  oflF  in  search  of  her  bonnet 

She  had  not  far  to  look ;  for  the  one  poor  room  contained 
all  of  the  sisters'  earthly  goods.  And  they  were  easily 
summed  up — a  bed  in  one  corner,  a  loom  in  another,  a 
spinning-wheel  in  the  third,  and  a  corner-cupboard  in  the 
fourth ;  a  chest  of  drawers  sat  against  the  wall  between  the 
bed  and  the  loom,  and  a  pino  table  against  the  opposite 
wall  between  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  cupboard ;  four 
Wooden  chairs  sat  just  wherever  they  could  be  crowded. 
There  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor,  no  paper  on  the  walls. 
There  was  but  one  door  and  one  window  to  the  hut,  and 
they  were  in  front.  Opposite  them,  at  the  back  of  the 
room,  was  a  wide  fire-place,  with  a  rude  mantle  shelf  above 
it,  adorned  with  old  brass  candlesticks'  as  bright  as  gold. 
Poor  OS  this  hut  was,  the  most  fastidious  fine  lady  need 
not  have  feared  to  sit  down  within  it;  it  was  so  purely 
clean. 

The  sisters  were  soon  ready,  and  after  closing  up  their 
wee  hut  as  cautiously  as  if  it  contained  the  wealth  of  India, 
they  set  forth,  in  their  blue  cotton  gowns  and  white  cotton 
bonnets,  to  attend  the  grand  birthday  festival  of  fho  joimg 
Leit  of  Brudtnell  HaU*  r  v^^^ i ^ 
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Around  them  spread  out  a  fine,  rolling,  well-woodfe<l 
country ;  behind  them  stood  their  own  little  hut  upon  the 
top  of  its  bare  hill ;  below  them  lay  a  deep,  thickly- woodeA 
valley,  beyond  which  rose  another  hill  crowned  with  an 
elegant  mansion  of  white  free-stone.  That  was  BrudeneU 
"Ball. 

1^  Thus  the  hut  and  the  hall  perched  upon  opposite  hills 
looked  each  other  in  the  face  across  the  wooded  valley: 
And  both  belonged  to  the  same  vast  plantation — ^the  largest 
in  the  county.  The  morning  was  indeed  delicious,  the 
earth  everywhere  springing  with  young  grass  and  early 
flowers ;  the  forest  budding  with  tender  leaves ;  the  freed 
brooks  singing  as  they  ran ;  the  birds  darting  about  here 
and  there  in  search  of  materials  to  build  their  nests ;  the 
heavens  benignly  smiling  over  all;  the  sun  glorious;  the 
ftir  intoxicating ;  mere  breath,  joy ;  mere  life,  rapture  I 
All  Nature  singing  a  Gloria-in-Excelsis  I  And  now  while 
the  sisters  saunter  leisurely  on,  pausing  now  and  then  to 
admire  some  exquisite  bit  of  scenery,  or  to  watch  some 
bird  or  look  at  some  flower,  taking  their  own  time  for 
passing  through  the  valley  that  lay  between  the  hut  and 
the  hall,  I  must  tell  you  who  and  what  they  were. 

Hannah  and  Leonora  Worth  were  orphans,  living  a^one 
together  in  the  hut  on  the  hill  and  supporting  themselvee 
by  spinning  and  weaving. 

Hannah,  the  eldest,  was  but  twenty-eight  years  old,  yet 
looked  forty ;  for,  having  been  the  eldest  sister,  the  mother- 
sister  of  a  large  family  of  orphan  children,  all  of  whom 
^ad  died  except  the  youngest — Leonora,  her  face  wore  that 
.anxioui^,  haggard,  care-worn  and  prematurely  aged  look 
peculiar  to  women  who  have  the  burdens  of  life  too  soon 
and  too  heavily  laid  upon  them.  Her  black  hair  was  even 
streaked  here  and  there  with  gray.  But  with  all  this  tliere 
was  not  the  least  trace  of  impatience  or  despondency  in 
thatt  ^In^nduring  face.  When  grave,  its  expressio>i  was  that 
of  resignation;  when  gay— and  even  she  coiild.  bft  gay  ai 
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fimes — ^its  BmOe  was  as  sunny  as  Leonora's  own,  Hann^Ti 
had  a  lover  patient  as  Job,  or  as  herself,  a  poor  fellow  who 
had  been  constant  to  her  for  twelve  years  and  whose  fate 
resembled  her  own ;  for  he  was  the  father  of  all  his  orphan 
brothers  and  sisters  as  she  had  been  the  mother  of  hers. 
Of  course,  these  poor  lovers  could  not  dream  of  marriage; 
Dut  they  loved  each  other  all  the  better  upon  that  very 
account,  perhaps, 

Leonora  was  ten  years  younger  than  her  sister,  eighteen, 
well  grown,  well  developed,  blooming,  beautiful,  gay  and 
happy  as  we  have  described  her.  She  had  not  a  care,  or 
regret,  or  sorrow  in  the  world.  She  was  a  bird,  the  hut 
was  her  nest  and  Hannah  her  mother,  whose  wings  cov- 
ered her.  These  sisters  were  very  poor ;  not,  however,  as 
the  phrase  is  understood  in  the  Ikrge  cities,  where,  not- 
withstanding the  many  charitable  institutions  for  the  mit- 
^ation  of  poverty,  scores  of  people  perish  annually  from 
ft)ld  and  hunger ;  but  as  it  is  understood  in  the  rich  lower 
counties  of  Maryland,  where  forests  filled  with  game  and 
rivers  swarming  with  fish  afford  abundance  of  food  and 
fuel  to  even  the  poorest  butters,  however  destitute  they 
might  be  of  proper  shelter,  clothing  or  education. 

And  though  these  orphan  sisters  could  not  hunt  or  fish, 
they  could  buy  cheaply  a  plenty  of  game  from  the  negroes 
who  did.  And  besides  this,  they  had  a  pig,  a  cow,  and  a 
couple  of  sheep  that  grazed  fi-eely  in  the  neighboring  fields, 
for  no  one  thought  of  turning  out  an  animal  that  belonged 
X)  these  poor  girls.  In  addition,  they  kept  a  few  fowls  and 
cultivated  a  small  vegetable  garden  in  the  rear  of  their 
hut  And  to  keep  the  chickens  out  of  the  garden  was  one 
of  the  principal  occupations  of  Nora.  Their  spinning- 
wheel  and  loom  supplied  them  with  the  few  articles  ©f 
clothing  they  required,  and  with  a  little  money  for  the 
purchase  of  tea,  sugar,  and  salt.  Thus  you  see  their  living 
was  good,  though  their  dress,  their  house,  and  their  school- 
ing were  so  very  bad.    Thiy  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
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world  beyond  their  own  neighborhood ;  they  could  read 
and  write,  but  very  imperfectly ;  and  their  only  book  was 
the  old  family  Bible,  that  might  always  be  seen  proudly 
displayed  upon  the  rickety  chest  of  drawers. 

Notwithstanding  their  lowly  condition,  the  sisters  were 
much  esteemed  for  their  integrity  of  character  by  their 
richer  neighbors,  who  would  have  gladly  made  them  more 
comfortable  had  not  the  proud  spirit  of  Hannah  shrank 
from  dependence. 

They  had  been  invited  to  the  festival  to  be  held  at  Bru- 
denell  Hall  in  honor  of  the  young  heir's  coming  of  age 
and  entering  upon  his  estates. 

This  gentleman,  Herman  Brudenell,  was  their  landlord; 
and  it  was  as  his  tenants,  and  not  by  any  means  as  his 
equals,  that  they  had  been  bidden  to  the  feast.  And  now 
we  win  accompany  them  to  the  house  of  rejoicing.  They 
were  now  emerging  from  the  valley  and  climbing  the 
opposite  hill.  Hannah  walking  steadily  on  in  the  calm 
enjoyment  of  nature,  and  Nora  darting  about  like  a 
young  bird  and  carolling  as  she  went  in  the  effervescence 
of  her  delight. 
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Her  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 

And  a  nameless  longing  filled  ner  breast. — ^Whittibb. 

THE  sisters  had  not  seen  their  young  landlord  since  he 
was  a  lad  of  ten  years  of  age,  at  which  epoch  he  had 
been  sent  to  Europe  to  receive  his  education.  He  had  but 
recently  been  recalled  home  by  his  widowed  mother,  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  upon  his  estate,  and  celebrating 
his  majority  in  his  patrimonial  mansion  by  f ^'^^&A(j'f^'' 
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ner  and  ball  in  the  house  to  all  his  kindred  and  friends^ 
and  a  feast  and  dance  in  the  barn  to  all  his  tenants  and 
laborers. 

It  was  said  that  his  lady  mother  and  his  two  young  lady 
sisters,  haughty  and  repellent  women  that  they  were,  had 
objected  to  entertaining  his  dependents,  but  the  youn^ 
gentleman  was  resolved  that  they  also  should  enjoy  them- 
selves.    And  he  had  his  way. 

Nora  had  no  recollection  whatever  of  Herman  Brudenell, 
who  had  been  taken  to  Europe  while  she  was  still  a  baby ; 
so  now,  her  curiosity  being  stimulated,  she  plied  Hannah 
with  a  score  of  tiresome  questions  about  him. 

**Is  he  tall,  Hannah,  dear?    Is  he  very  handsome?" 

"How  can  I  tell?  I  have  not  seen  him  since  he  was 
ten  years  old." 

''But  what  is  his  complexion — is  he  fair  or  dark?  and 
what  is  the  color  of  his  hair  and  eyes?  Surely,  you  can 
tell  that  at  least." 

"Yes;  his  complexion,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  it,  was 
freckled,  and  his  hair  sandy,  and  his  eyes  green." 

"Oh-hl  the  horrid  fright  I  a  man  to  scare  bad  children 
into  good  behavior!  But  then  that  was  when  he  was  but 
ten  years  old;  he  is  twenty-one  to-day;  perhaps  he  is 
much  improved." 

"Nora,  our  sheep  have  passed  through  here,  and  left 
some  of  their  wool  on  the  bushes.  Look  at  that  little 
bird,  it  has  found  a  flake  and  is  bearingit  ofp  in  triumph 
to  line  its  little  nest, "  said  Hannah,  lo  change  the  subject. 

"Oh,  I  don't  care  about  the  bird ;  I  wish  you  to  tell  me 
about  the  yoimg  gentleman  I"  said  Nora,  petulantly,  add- 
ing the  question :  "I  wonder  who  he'll  marry?" 

"Not  you;  my  dear;  so  you  had  better  not  occupy  your 
mind  with  him,"  Hannah  replied  very  gravely. 

Nora  laughed  outright:  "Oh,  I'm  quite  aware  of  that; 
and  as  for  me,  I  would  not  marry  a  prince,  if  he  had  red 
hair  and  a  freckled  face ;  but  still  one  cannot  help  thinking" 
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of  one's  landlord,  when  one  is  going  to  .attend  the  celebnw 
tion  of  his  birthday." 

They  had  now  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  come 
upon  a  full  view  of  the  house  and  grounds. 
^The  house,  as  I  said,  was  a  very  elegant  edifice  of  white 
free  stone;  it  was  two  stories  in  height,  and  had  airj 
piazzas  running  the  whole  length  of  the  front,  both  above 
and  below;  a  stately  portico  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
lower  piazza,  having  on  each  side  of  it  the  tall  windows 
of  the  drawing-rooms.  This  portico,  and  all  these  win- 
dows, were  now  wide  open,  mutely  proclaiming  welcome 
to  all  comers.  The  beautifully  laid  out  grounds  were 
studded  here  and  there  with  tents  pitched  under  the 
shade  trees,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  out-door  guests, 
who  were  now  assembling  rapidly. 

But  the  more  honored  guests  of  the  house  had  not  yet 
begun  to  arrive. 

And  none  of  the  family  were  as  yet  visible. 

On  reaching  the  premises,  the  sisters  were  really  embar- 
rassed, not  knowing  where  to  go,  and  finding  no  one  to 
direct  them. 

At  length  a  strange  figure  appeared  upon  the  scene — a 
dwarfish  mulatto,  with  a  large  head,  bushy  hair,  and 
having  the  broad  forehead  and  high  nose  of  the  European, 
with  the  thick  lips  and  heavy  jaws  of  the  African;  with 
an  ashen  gray  complexion,  and  a  penetrating,  keen  and 
sly  expression  of  the  eyes.  With  this  strange  combination 
of  features,  he  had  also  the  European  intellect  with  the 
{African  utterance.  He  was  a  very  gifted  original,  whose 
singularities  of  genius  and  character  will  reveal  themselves 
in  the  course  of  this  history,  and  he  was  also  one  of  those 
favored  old  family  domestics,  whose  power  in  the  house 
was  second  only  to  that  of  the  master,  and  whose  will  was 
law  to  all  his  fellow-servants  ;  he  had  just  completed  big 
fiftieth  year,  and  his  name  was  JoviaL 

And  he  now  approached  the  sicters,  saying : 
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**Momiii',  Mies  Hannah — ^momin'..  Miss  Nora.  Come 
\o  see  de  show?  De  young  heir  hab  a  fool  for  his  master 
for  de  fiist  time  to-day." 

"  We  have  come  to  the  birthday  celebration ;  but  we  do 
not  know  where  we  ought  to  go — -whether  to  the  house  or 
the  tents/'  said  Hannah.  | 

The  man  tucked  his  tongue  into  his  cheek  and  squinted 
at  Uie  sisters,  muttering  to  himself: 

"  I  should  like  to  see  de  mist'ess'  fiEice,  ef  you  two  was  to 
present  yourselves  at  de  house  1 " 

Then,  speaking  aloud,  he  said: 

"  De  house  be  for  de  quality,  an'  de  tents  for  de  colored 
^mmen  and  ladies ;  an'  de  bam  for  de  laborin'  classes  ob  de 
whites.  Shall  I  hab  de  honor  to  denounce  you  to  de  bam  ?  " 

"  I  thank  you,  yes,  since  it  is  there  we  are  expected  to 
go,"  said  Hannah. 

Jovial  led  the  way  to  an  immense  bam  that  had  been 
cleaned  out  and  decorated  for  the  occasion.  The  vast 
room  was  adorned  with  festoons  of  evergreens  and  paper 
flowers.  At  the  upper  end  was  hung  the  arms  of  the 
Bmdenells.  Benches  were  placed  along  the  walls  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  might  wish  to  sit.  The 
floor  was  chalked  for  the  dancers. 

"  Dere,  young  women,  dere  you  is,"  said  Jovial,  loftily, 
MB  he  introduced  the  sisters  into  this  room,  and  retired. 

There  were  some  thirty-five  or  forty  persons  present, 
including  men,  women  and  children,  but  not  one  that  was 
known  to  the  sisters.  They  therefore  took  seats  in  a  re- 
tired comer,  from  ^ich  they  watched  the  company. 

"  How  many  people  there  are !  Where  could  they  all 
have  come  from?"  inquired  Nora. 

**  I  do  not  know.    From  a  distance,  I  suppose.    People 

will  come  a  long  way  to  a  feast  like  this.    And  you  know 

that  not  only  were  the  tenants  and  laborers  invited,  but 

-  they  were  asked  to  bring  all  their  friends  and  relations 

>f«0  welll" said  Hanaah. 
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^*And  they  seem  to  have  improved  the  opportunity,'* 
added  Nora. 

"  Hush,  my  dear ;  I  do  believe  here  come  Mr.  Brudeneli 
and  the  ladies,"  said  Hannah. 

And  even  as  she  spoke  the  great  doors  of  the  bam  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  young  landlord  and  his  familj 
entered. 

First  came  Mr.  Brudeneli,  a  young  gentleman  of  me- 
dium  height,  and  elegantly  rather  than  strongly  built; 
his  features  were  regular  and  delicate;  his  complexion 
feir  and  clear ;  his  hair  of  a  pale,  soft,  golden  tint ;  and  in 
contrast  to  all  this,  his  eyes  were  of  a  deep,  dark,  burning 
brown,  full  of  fire,  passion  and  fascination.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it — ^he  was  beautiful  I  I  know  that  is  a 
strange  term  to  apply  to  a  man,  but  it  is  the  only  true 
and  comprehensive  one  to  characterize  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  Herman  Brudeneli.  He  was  attired  in  a  neat 
black  dress  suit,  without  ornaments  of  any  kind ;  without 
even  a  breastpin  or  a  watch  chain. 

Upon  his  arm  leaned  his  mother,  a  tall,  fair  woman  with 
light  hair,  light  blue  eyes,  high  aquiline  features,  and  a 
haughty  air.  She  wore  a  rich  gray  moire  antique,  and  a 
fine  lace  cap. 

Behind  them  came  the  two  young  lady  sisters,  so  like 
their  mother  that  no  one  could  have  mistaken  them. 
They  wore  white  muslin  dresses,  sashes  of  blue  ribbon,  and 
wreaths  of  blue  harebells.  They  advanced  with  smiles  in<  ^ 
tended  to  be  gracious,  but  which  were  only  condescending 
'  The  eyes  of  all  the  people  in  the  barn  were  fixed  upon 
this  party,  except  those  of  Nora  Worth,  which  were  riv. 
eted  upon  the  young  heir. 

And  this  was  destiny  1 

There  was  nothing  unmaidenly  in  her  regard.  She 
looked  upon  him  as  a  peasant  girl  might  look  upon  a 
passing  prince — as  something  grand,  glorious,  sunlike,  and 
immeasurably  above  her  srWet  but  not  as  a  humao^ 
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being,  not  as  a  young  man  precisely  like  other  young 
men. 

While  thus,  with  fresh  lips  glowingly  apart,  and  blush^ 
ing  cheeks,  and  eyes  fiill  of  innocent  admiration,  she  gazed 
upon  him,  he  suddenly  turned  around,  and  their  eyes  met 
fiill.  He  smiled  sweetly,  bowed  lowly,  and  turned  slowly 
away.  And  she,  with  childlike  delight,  seized  her  sister's 
axm,  and  exclaimed: 

"  Oh,  Hannah,  the  young  heir  bowed  to  me,  he  did  in- 
deed!" 

"  He  oould  do  no  less,  since  you  looked  at  him  so  hard," 
replied  the  sister,  gravely. 

•*  But  to  me,  Hannah,  to  me— just  think  of  it !  No  one 
ever  bowed  to  me  before,  not  even  the  negroes  I  and  to 
think  of  him — ^Mr.  Brudenell — ^bowing  to  me — me  !  " 

"  I  tell  you  he  could  do  no  less ;  he  caught  you  looking 
at  him ;  to  have  continued  staring  you  in  the  face  would 
have  been  rude;  to  have  turned  abruptly  away  would 
have  bp-en  equally  so ;  gentlemen  are  never  guilty  of  rude- 
ness, and  Mr.  Brndenell  is  a  gentleman ;  therefore  he  bowed 
to  you^  as  I  believe  he  would  have  bowed  to  a  colored  girl 
even." 

"  Oh,  but  he  smiled !  he  smiled  so  warmly  and  brightly^ 
just  for  all  the  world  like  the  sun  shining  out,  and  as  if, 
afiif— " 

"As  if  what,  you  little  goose?" 

**  Well,  then,  as  if  he  was  pleased.'' 

*  It  was  because  he  was  amused ;  he  was  laughing  ac 
jou,  you  silly  child  I "  * 

"  Do  you  think  so? "  asked  Nora,  with  a  sudden  change 
of  tone  from  gay  to  grave. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,  dear,"  replied  the  elder  sister, 
fi(peaking  her  real  opinion. 

"  Laughing  at  me,"  repeated  Nora  to  herself,  and  she  fell 
into  thought. 

MM&Whik)  with  ft  nod  to  onf*  a  nmlla  to  antith^  mid  :^ 
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word  to  a  third,  the  young  heir  and  his  party  passed  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  room,  and  retired  through  an 
upper  door.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  negro  fiddlers, 
ttix  in  number,  led  by  Jovial,  entered,  took  their  seats, 
tuned  their  instruments,  and  struck  up  a  lively  reel. 

There  was  an  immediate  stir;  the  mstio  beauis  sought 
their  belles,  and  sets  were  quickly  fomded. 

A  long,  lanky,  stooping  young  man,  with  a  pale,  care- 
worn face  »nd  grayish  hair,  and  dressed  in  a  homespun 
jacket  and  trousers,  came  up  to  the  sisters. 

"Dance,  Hannah?**  he  inquired. 

"No,  thank  you,  Eeuben;  take  Nora  out — she  would 
like  to." 

"Dance,  Nora?"  said  Beiyben  Gray,  turning  obediently 
to  the  younger  sister. 

"Set  you  up  with  it,  after  asking  Hannah  first,  right 
before  my  very  eyes  I'm  not  a-going  to  take  anybody's 
cast-offs,  Mr.  Reuben  I" 

"I  hope  you  are  not  angry  with  me  for  that,  Nora?  It 
was  natural  I  should  prefer  to  dance  with  your  sister.  I 
belong  to  her  like,  you  know.  Don't  be  mad  with  me," 
said  Eeuben,  meekly. 

"Nonsense,  Rue  I  you  know  I  was  joking.  Make  Han- 
nah dance;  it  will  do  her  good;  she  mopes  too  much,'" 
laughed  Nora. 

"Do,  Hannah,  do,  dear;  you  know  I  can't  enjoy  myself 
otherways,"  said  the  docile  fellow. 

"And  it  is  little  enjoyment  you  have  in  this  world,  poor 
soul  I"  said  Hannah  Worth,  as  she  rose  and  placed  her 
hand  in  his. 

"Ah,  but  I  havo  a  great  deal,  Hannah,  disar,  when  Tm 
along  o'  you,"  he  whispered  gallantly,  as  he  led  her  off  to 
join  the  dancers. 

And  they  were  soon  seen  tritting,  whining,  keying  and 
selluQig  wi<kh  the  becrtpf  them — |orgetti»g,ifi-tb6'eOA4fligtous 
merriment  of  the  music  and  motion,  all  their  caregLe 
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Nora  was  besieged  with  admirers,  who  solicited  her  hand 
for  the  dance.  But  to  one  and  all  she  returned  a  negative. 
She  was  tired  with  her  long  walk,  and  would  not  dance,  at 
least  not  this  set ;  she  preferred  to  sit  still  and  watch  the 
others.  So  at  last  she  was  left  to  her  chosen  occupation. 
She  had  sat  thus  but  a  few  moments,  her  eyes  lovingly  fol- 
lowing the  flying  forms  of  Keuben  and  Hannah  through 
the  mazes  of  the  dance,  her  heart  rejoicing  in  their  joy, 
when  a  soft  voice  murmured  at  her  ear. 

''Sitting  quite  alone,  Nora?  How  is  that?  The  young 
men  have  not  lost  their  wits,  I  hope?" 

She  started,  looked  up,  and,  with  a  vivid  blush,  recog- 
nized her  young  landlord.  He  was  bending  over  her  with 
the  same  sweet  ingenuous  smile  that  had  greeted  her  when 
their  eyes  first  met  that  morning.  She  drooped  the  long, 
dark  lashes  over  her  eyes,  until  they  swept  her  carmine 
cheeks,  but  she  did  not  answer. 

**I  have  just  deposited  my  mother  and  sisters  in  their 
drawing-room,  and  I  have  returned  to  look  at  the  dancers. 
May  I  take  this  seat  left  vacant  by  your  sister?  he  asked. 

"Certainly  you  may,  sir,"  she  faltered  forth/ trembling 
with  a  vague  delight. 

**How  much  they  enjoy  themselves — do  they  not?"  he 
asked,  as  he  took  the  seat  and  looked  upon  the  dancers 
with  a  benevolent  delight  that  irradiated  his  fair, youthful 
countenance. 

*'0h,  indeed  they  do,  sir,"  said  Nora,  unconsciously, 
speaking  more  from  her  own  personal  experience  of  pres- 
ent happiness  than  from  her  observation  of  others. 

"I  wish  I  could  arrive  at  my  majority  every  few  weeks, 
or  else  have  some  other  good  excuse  for  giving  a  great  feast. 
I  do  so  love  to  see  people  happy,  Nora.  It  is  the  greatest 
pleasure  I  have  in  the  world." 

"Yet  you  must  have  a  great  many  other  pleasures,  sir ;  all 
wealthy  people  must,"  said  Nora,  gaining  courage  to  con* 
wse  with  one  so  amiable  as  she  found  her  young  landlord. 
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"  Yes,  I  have  many  others ;  but  the  greatest  of  all  is  the 
happiness  of  making  others  happy.  But  why  are  you  not 
among  these  dancers,  Nora?  " 

"  I  was  tired  with  my  long  walk  up  and  down*  hill  and 
dale.    So  I  would  not  join  them  this  set." 

"  Are  you  engaged  for  the  next?  " 

"No,  sir." 

" Then  be  my  partner  for  it,  will  you?  '* 

**0h,  sir!"  And  t^e  girl's  truthful  face  flashed  with 
surprise  and  delight. 

'^  Will  you  dance  with  me,  then,  for  the  next  set?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  please." 

"  Thank  you,  Nora.  But  now  tell  me,  did  you  recollect 
me  as  well  as  I  remembered  you  ?  " 

'^No,  sir." 

'*But  that  is  strange;  for  I  knew  you  again  the  instant 
I  saw  you." 

"  But,  sir,  you  know  I  was  but  a  baby  when  you  went 
away  ?  " 

"That  is  true." 

"  But  how,  then,  did  you  know  me  again  ?  "  she  wonder"* 
Uigly  inquired. 

"  Easily  enough.  Though  you  have  grown  up  into  such  a 
fine  young  woman,  your  face  has  not  changed  its  character, 
Nora,  You  have  the  same  broad,  fair  forehead  and  arched 
brows ;  the  same  dark  gray  eyes  and  long  lashes ;  the  same 
delicate  nose  and  budding  mouth ;  and  the  same  peculiar 
way  of  smiling  only  with  your  eyes ;  in  a  word — ^but  par 
don  me,  Nora,  I  forgot  myself  in  speaking  to  you  so  plainly. 
Here  is  a  new  set  forming  already.  Your  sister  and  hei 
partner  are  going  to  dance  together  again  •  shall  we  join 
them  ?  "  he  suddenly  inquired,  upon  seeing  that  his  direct 
praise,  in  which  he  had  spoken  in  ingenuous  frankness,  had 
brought  the  blushes  again  to  Nora's  cheeks. 

She  arose  and  gave  bim  her  hand*  and  he  led  her  forth 
to  the  nead  of  the  set  that  was  now  forming,  where  sh^ 
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Stood  with  downcast  and  blushing  face,  admired  by  all  the 
men,  and  envied  by  all  the  women  that  were  present. 

This  was  not  the  only  time  he  danced  with  her.  He 
Was  cordial  to  all  his  guests,  but  he  devoted  himself  to 
Nora.  This  exclusive  attention  of  the  young  heir  to  the 
poor  maiden  gave  anxiety  to  her  sister  and  offence  to  all 
the  other  women. 

"  No  good  will  come  of  it,"  said  one. 

"  No  good  ever  does  come  of  a  rich  young  man  paying 
attention  to  a  poor  girl,"  added  another. 

"  He  is  making  a  perfect  fool  of  himself,"  said  a  third, 
indignantly. 

"  He  is  making  a  perfect  fool  of  her^  you  had  better  say," 
«nended  a  fourth,  more  malignant  than  the  rest. 

"  Hannah,  I  don't  like  it  I  I'm  a  sort  of  elder  brother- 
in-law  to  her,  you  know,  and  I  don't  like  it.  Just  see  how 
he  looks  at  her,  Hannah  I  Why,  if  I  was  to  melt  down  my 
heart  and  pour  it  all  into  my  face,  I  couldn't  look  at  yoiL 
that-a-way,  Hannah,  true  as  I  love  you.  Why,  he's  just 
eating  of  her  up  with  his  eyes,  and  as  for  her,  she  looks  as 
if  it  was  pleasant  to  be  swallowed  by  him  I "  said  honest 
Reuben  Gray,  as  he  watched  the  ill-matched  young  pair  as 
they  sat  absorbed  in  each  other's  society  in  a  remote  comer 
of  the  bam. 

"  Nor  do  I  like  it,  Reuben,"  sighed  Hannah. 

**  I've  a  great  mind  to  interfere  1  I've  a  right  to !  I'm 
her  brother-in-law  to  be." 

"No,  do  not,  Reuben;  it  would  do  more  harm  than 
good  •  it  would  make  her  and  everybody  else  think  more 
seriously  of  these  attentions  than  they  deserve.  It  is  only 
for  to-night,  you  know.  After  this,  they  will  scarcely  ever 
meet  to  speak  to  each  other  again." 

"As  you  please,  Hannah,  you  are  wiser  than  I  am ;  bvA, 
fitiii,  dear,  I  must  say  that  a  great  deal  of  harm  may  bf^ 
done  in  a  day.  Remember,  dear,  that  (though  I  uon';  c ;  .' 
It  harm,  but  the  greatest  blessing  of  my  life)  it  wnt  at  a 
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corn  shucking,  where  we  met  for  the  fust  time,  that  you 
and  I  fell  in  love  long  of  each  other,  and  have  we  ever  fell 
out  of  it  yet  ?  No,  Hannah,  nor  never  will.  But  as  you 
and  I  are  both  poor,  and  faithful,  and  patient,  and  broken 
in  like  to  bear  things  cheerful,  no  harm  has  come  of  our 
falling  in  love  at  that  corn- shucking.  But  now,  s'pose 
them  there  children  fall  in  love  long  of  each  other,  by 
looking  into  each  other's  pretty  eyes — who's  to  hinder  it  ? 
And  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  ?  He  can't  marry  her  ; 
that's  impossible  ;  a  man  of  his  rank  and  a  girl  of  hors  ! 
his  mother  and  sisters  would  never  let  him  !  and  if  they 
would,  his  own  pride  wouldn't !  And  so  he'd  go  away 
and  try  to  forget  her,  and  she'd  stop  home  and  break  her 
heart.  Hannah,  love  is  like  a  fire,  easy  to  put  out  in  the 
beginning,  unpossible  at  the  end.  You  just  better  let  me 
go  and  heave  a  bucket  of  water  on  to  that  there  love  while 
it  is  a-kindling  and  before  the  blaze  breaks  out." 

"  Go  then,  good  Reuben,  and  tell  Nora  that  I  am  going 
home  and  wish  her  to  come  to  me  at  once." 

Reuben  arose  to  obey,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  negro  footman  from  the  house,  who  came 
up  to  him  and  said  : 

**  Mr.  Reuben,  de  mistess  say  will  you  say  to  de  young 
marster  how  de  gemmen  an*  ladies  is  all  arrive,  an*  de 
dinner  will  be  sarve  in  ten  minutes,  an'  how  she  'sires  his 
presence  at  de  house  immediate." 

"  Certainly,  John  1  This  is  better,  Hannah,  than  my  in- 
terference would  have  been,"  said  Reuben  Gray,  as  he  hur- 
ried off  to  execute  his  mission. 

So  completely  absorbed  in  each  other's  conversation 
were  the  young  pair  that  they  did  not  observe  Reuben's 
approach  until  he  stood  before  them,  and,  touching  his 
forehead,  said  respectfully : 

'*Sir,  Madam  Brudenell  has  sent  word  as  the  vis'ters 
be  all  arrived  at  the  house,  and  the  dinner  will  be  ready 
in  ten  minutes,  so  she  wishes  you,  if  you  please,  to  oome 
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**Solate!"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  looking  at  his 
watch,  and  starting  up,  "how  time  flies  in  some  society  * 
Nora,  I  will  conduct  you  to  your  sister,  and  then  go  and 
welcome  our  guests  at  the  house ;  although  I  had  a  great 
deal  rather  stay  where  I  am,'*  he  added,  in  a  whisper. 

'*If  you  please,  sir,  I  can  take  her  to  Hannah,"  sug- 
gested Beuben. 

But  without  paying  any  attention  to  this  friendly  offer, 
the  young  man  gave  his  hand  to  the  maiden,  and  led  her 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  barn,  followed  by  Eeuben, 
md  also  by  the  envious  eyes  of  all  the  assembly. 

**Here  she  is,  Hannah.  I  have  brought  her  back  to 
/ou  quite  sate,  not  even  weary  with  dancing.  I  hope  I  have 
helped  her  to  enjoy  herself,"  said  the  young  heir,  gayly, 
as  he  deposited  the  rustic  beauty  by  the  side  of  her  sister. 

**You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  said  Hannah,  coldly. 

'*Ah,  you  there,  Eeuben !  Be  sure  you  take  good  care  of 
this  little  girl,  and  see  that  she  has  plenty  of  pleasant  part- 
ners," said  the  young  gentleman,  on  seeing  Gray  behind. 

"Be  BMce  1  shall  take  care  of  her,  sir,  as  if  she  was  my 
sister,  as  I  hope  some  day  she  may  be,"  replied  the  man. 

'*And  be  careful  that  she  gets  a  good  place  at  the  sup- 
per-table— there  will  be  a  rush,  you  know. " 

"I  shall  see  to  that,  sir." 

"Good-evening,  Hannah ;  good-evening,  Nora,"  said 
the  you?ig  heir,  smiling  and  bowing  as  he  withdrew  from 
the  sisters. 

Nora  sighed ;  it  might  have  been  from  fatigue.  Several 
country  beaux  approached,  eagerly  contending,  now  that 
the  coast  was  clear,  for  the  honor  of  the  beauty's  hand  in 
the  dance.  But  Nora  refused  one  and  all.  She  should 
dance  no  more  this  evening,  she  said.  Supper  came  on, 
and  !Eleu1;)en,  with  one  sister  oi>  each  arm,  led  them  out  to 
the  great  'tent  where  it  v  n.^  spread.  Tliere  was  a  rush. 
The  room  WQ^  full  nl^A  r  Ji^le  was  crowded;  but  !Reu- 
ItKffX iaaile  8K)o4  pJacr.-.  t:      10  sisters,  and  stood  beiu^e 
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their  chairs  to  wait  on  them.  Hannah,  like  a  happy,  work- 
ing, practical  young  woman,  in  good  health,  who  had 
earned  an  appetite,  did  ample  justice  to  the  luxuries  placed 
before  them.  Nora  ate  next  to  nothing.  In  vain  Hannah 
and  Reuben  offered  everything  to  her  in  turn;  she  would 
take  nothing.  She  was  not  hungry  she  said;  she  waa 
tired  and  wanted  to  go  home. 

**But  wouldn't  you  rather  stay  and  see  the  fire-works, 
Nora?**  inquired  Reuben  Gray,  as  they  arose  from  the 
table  to  give  place  to  some  one  else. 

'*I  don*t  know.  Will — will  Mr. — I  mean  Mrs.  Brudenell 
and  the  young  ladies  come  out  to  seethem,do  you  think?" 

**No,  certainly,  they  will  not,  these  delicate  creatures 
would  never  stand  outside  in  the  nightair  for  that 
purpose." 

**I — ^I  don't  think  I  care  about  stopping  to  see  the  fire- 
works, Reuben,"  said  Nora. 

"But  I  tell  you  what,  John  said  how  the  young  heir, 
the  old  madam,  the  yoang  ladies  and  the  quality  folks 
was  all  a-going  to  see  the  fire-works  from  the  upper 
piazza.  They  have  got  all  the  red-cushioned  settees  and 
arm-chairs  put  out  there  for  them  to  sit  on. 
-  ''Reuben,  I — I  think  I  will  stop  and  see  the  fire  works; 
that  is,  if  Hannah  is  willing,"  said  Nora,  musingly. 

And  so  it  was  settled. 

The  rustics,  after  having  demolished  the  whole  of  the 
plentiful  supper,  leaving  scarcely  a  bone  or  a  crust  behind 
them,  rushed  out  in  a  body,  all  the  worse  for  a  cask  of  old 
rye  whiskey  that  had  been  broached,  and  began  to  search 
for  eligible  stands  from  which  to  witness  the  exhibition  of 
the  evening. 

Reuben  conducted  the  sisters  to  a  high  knoll  at  some 
distance  from  the  disorderly  crowd,  but  from  which  they 
ooold  command  a  fine  view  of  the  fire-worksi  which  were 
to  be  let  off  in  the  lawn  that  lay  below  their  itaud-point 
and  betweets  iht^y*^  flr^rl  *^^  fvr^vf  nf  fhft  rtwelHnfif-fadttiie^ 
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Here  they  sat  as  the  eyening  closed  in.  As  soon  as  it  was 
quite  dark,  the  whole  front  of  the  mansion-house  suddenly 
blazed  fofth  in  a  blinding  illumination.  There  were  stars, 
wheels,  festoons  and  leaves  all  in  fire.  In  the  oentre 
burned  a  rich  transparency,  exhibiting  the  arms  of  the 
Brudenells. 

During  this  illumination  none  of  the  family  appeared 
in  front,  as  their  forms  must  have  obscured  a  portion  of 
the  lights.  It  lasted  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  then 
suddenly  went  out,  and  everything  was  again  dark  as  mid- 
night. Suddenly  from  the  centre  of  the  lawn  streamed  up 
a  rocket,  lighting  up  with  a  lurid  fire  all  the  scene — the 
mansion-house  with  the  family  and  their  more  honored 
guests  now  seated  upon  the  upper  piazza,  the  crowds  of 
men,  women  and  children,  white,  black  and  mixed,  that 
stood  with  upturned  faces  in  the  lawn,  the  distant  knoll 
on  which  were  grouped  the  sisters  and  their  protector,  the 
more  distant  forests  and  the  tops  of  remote  hills,  which  all 
glowed  by  night  in  this  red  glare.  This  seeming  confla- 
gration lasted  a  minute,  and  then  all  was  darkness  again. 
This  rocket  was  but  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
the  fire-works  on  the  lawn.  Another  and  another,  each 
more  brilliant  than  the  last,  succeeded.  There  were  stars, 
wheels,  serpents,  griffins,  dragons,  all  flashing  forth  from 
the  darkness  in  living  fire,  filling  the  rustic  spectators  with 
admiration,  wonder  and  terror,  and  then  as  suddenly  dis- 
appearing as  if  swallowed  up  in  the  night  from  which 
they  had  sprung.  One  instant  the  whole  scene  was  lighted 
up  as  by  a  general  conflagration,  the  next  it  was  hidden  in 
darkness  deep  as  midnight.  The  sisters,  no  more  than 
their  fellow-rustics,  had  never  witnessed  the  marvels  of 
fire-works,  so  now  they  gazed  from  their  distant '  stand 
point  on  the  knoll  with  interest  bordering  upon  con- 
sternation. 

*'Ppn't  you  think  they're  dangerous,  Keubeij?"  in- 
quired Hannah.  Dig  tized  by  Google 
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^^No,  dear;  else  such  a  lamed  gentleman  as  Mr.  Bra* 
denell,  and  such  a  prudent  lady  bq  the  old  madam,  woiild 
never  allpw  them,"  answered  Gray. 

Nora  did  not  speak ;  she  was  absorbed  not  only  by  the 
fire-works  themselves,  but  by  the  group  on  the  balcony 
ttiat  each  illumination  revealed;  or,  to  be  exact,  by  one 
face  in  that  group — ^the  face  of  Herman  Brud^nelL 

At  length  the  exhibition  closed  with  one  grand  tableau 
in  many  colored  fire,  displaying  £he  family  group  of  Bru* 
denell,  surmounted  by  their  crest,  arms  and  supporters,  all 
encircled  by  wreaths  of  flowers.  This  eplendid  transpar* 
ency  illumined  the  whole  scene  with  dazzling  light.  It 
was  welcomed  by  deafening  huzzas  from  the  crowd.  When 
the  noise  had  somewhat  subsided,  Reuben  Gray,  gazing 
with  the  sisters  from  their  knoU  upon  all  this  glorjj 
touched  Nora  upon  the  shoulder,  and  said: 

"Lookl" 

"  I  am  looking,"  she  said. 

''What  do  you  see?" 

"  The  fire-works,  of  coursa" 

**  And  what  beyond  them  ?  " 

"  The  great  house— Brudenell  HalL'* 

"And  there?" 

"  The  party  on  the  upper  piazza." 

"With  Mr.  BrudeneU  in  the  midst?" 

"Yes." 

"  Now,  then,  observe  1  You  see  him,  but  it  is  across  the  ^ 
glare  of  the  fire-works  I  There  is  fire  between  you  and 
'him,  girl — a,  gulf  of  fire  I  See  that  you  do  not  dream 
either  he  or  you  can  pass  it !  For  either  to  do  so  would 
be  to  sink  one,  and  that  is  yourself,  in  burning  jBre — ^in 
consuming  shame !    O,  Nora,  beware  I "  \ 

He  had  spoken  thus !  he,  the  poor  unlettered  man  who 
had  scarcely  ever  opened  his  mouth  before  without  a 
grievous  assault  upon  good  English  I  he  had  breathed 
these  words  of  eloquent  warning,  as  if  by  direct  inspiir 
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eioA,  as  though  his  lips,  like  those  oi  ..i.  prophet  of  old, 
had  been  touched  by  the  living  coal  from  Heaven.  His 
solemn  words  awed  Hannah,  who  understood  them  bj 
sympathy,  and  frightened  Nora,  who  did  not  understand 
them  at  all.  The  last  rays  of  he  ii'kile  were  dying  out, 
and  with  their  expiring  light  the  [>:ii'ly  on  the  upper  piazza 
were  seen  to  bow  to  the  rustic  assembly  on  the  lawn,  and 
then  to  withdraw  into  the  house. 

And  thus*  ended  the  f6te  day  of  the  young  heir  of  Bru- 
denell  HalL 

The  gua<itfl  began  rapidly  to  disperse. 

Reuben  Gray  escorted  the  sisters  home,  talking  with 
Hannah  all  the  way,  not  upon  the  splendors  of  the  festi- 
val— ^a  topic  he  seemed  willing  to  have  forgotten,  but  upon 
crops,  stock,  wages,  and  the  price  of  tea  and  sugar.  This 
did  not  prevent  Nora  from  dreaming  on  the  interdicted 
Bubject;  on  the  contrary,  it  left  her  all  the  more  opportu- 
nity to  do  so,  until  they  all  three  reached  the  door  of  the 
bill  hut,  where  Reuben  Gray  bade  them  good-night 


CHAPTER  III. 

PASSION. 


If  we  ar6  nature's,  this  is  ours— this  thorn 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong; 
It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature*s  truth 
When  love's  strong  passion  is  impressed  in  youth. 

Shakspeabb. 

TTTE  \T  a  contrast!  the  interior  of  that  poor  hut  to  all 
▼V      ihe  splendors  they  had  left  I    The  sisters  both  were 
tired,  and  quietly  undressed  and  went  to  bed,  but  not  at 
once  to  sleep. 

Hannah  had  the  bad  habit  of  laying  awake  at  night, 
studying  how  to  make  the  two  ends  of  her  income  and 
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ber  outlay  meet  at  the  close  of  the  year,  just  as  if  loss  of 
I  (>st  ever  helped  on  the  solution  to  that  problemi 

Nora,  for  her  part,  lay  awake  in  a  disturbance  of  hei 
\\  hole  nature,  which  she  could  neither  understand  nor 
.uibduel  Nora  had  never  read  a  poem,  a  novel  or  a  play 
ill  her  life;  she  had  no  knowledge  of  the  world;  and  no 
instructress  but  her  old  maiden  sister.  Therefore,  Nora 
knew  no  more  of  love  than  does  the  novice  who  has  never 
left  her  convent!  She  could  not  comprehend  the  reason 
why,  after  meeting  with  Herman  Brudenell  she  had  taken 
such  a  disgust  at  the  rustic  beaux  who  had  hitherto 
pleased  her;  nor  yet  why  her  whole  soul  was  so  very 
strangely  troubled ;  why,  at  once,  she  was  so  happy  and 
so  miserable ;  and,  above  all,  why  she  could  not  speak  of 
these  things  to  her  sister  Hannah.  She  tossed  about  in 
feverish  excitement. 

"What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  you,  Nora? 
You  are  as  restless  as  a  kitten;  what  ails  you?"  asked 
Hannah. 

"Nothing,"  was  the  answer. 

Now  every  one  who  has  looked  long  upon  life  knows, 
that  of  all  the  maladies,  mental  or  physical,  that  afflict 
human  nature,  "nothing"  is  the  most  common,  the  most 
dangerous,  and  the  most  incurable  I  When  you  see  a  per- 
son preoccupied,  downcast,  despondent,  and  ask  him, 
"What  is  the  matter?"  and  he  answers,  "Nothing,"  be 
sure  that  it  is  something  great,  unutterable,  or  fatal] 
Hannah  Worth  knew  this  by  instinct^  and  so  she  an- 
swered : 

"Nonsense,  Nora  I  I  know  there  is  something  that  keeps 
you  awake;  what  is  it  now?" 

"Keally — and  indeed  it  is  kiothing  serious;  only  I  am 
thinking  over  what  we  have  seen  to-day  I" 

"Oh I  but  try  to  go  to  sleep  now,  my  dear,"  said  Han- 
nah, as  if  satisfied. 

"I  can't;  but,  Hannah,  1  say,  are  [^VJId bf^fcP^^'^^ 
Grfty  engaged?" 
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"Yes,  dear. '* 

"How  long  have  you  been  engaged?" 

* 'For  more  than  twelve  years,  dear." 

*  *  My — good —  gracious —  me —  alive  1  Twelve  years  1 
Why  on  earth  don't  you  get  married,  Hannah?" 

''He  cannot  afford  it,  dear;  it  takes  everything  he  can 
rake  and  scrape  to  keep  his  mother  and  his  little  brothei-j 
and  sisters,  and  even  with  all  that  they  often  want." 

**Well,  then,  why  don't  he  let  you  off  of  your  promise?" 

**Nora  I — what !  why  we  would  no  sooner  think  of  break- 
ing with  each  other  than  if  we  had  been  married^  instead 
of  being  engaged  all  these  twelve  years!" 

"Well,  then,  when  do  you  expect  to  be  married?" 

"I  do  not  know,  dear;  when  his  sisters  and  brothers 
are  all^ grown  up  and  off  his  hands,  I  suppose." 

"And  that  won't  be  for  the  next  ten  years — even  if 
then!  Hannah,  you  will  be  an  elderly  woman,  and  he 
an  old  man,  before  that!" 

"Yes,  deal*.  I  know  that;  but  we  must  be  patient;  for 
every  one  in  this  world  has  something  to  bear,  and  we 
must  accept  our  share.  And  even  if  it  should  be  in  our 
old  age  that  Beuben  and  myself  come  together,  what  of 
that  ?  We  shall  have  all  eternity  before  us  to  live  together, 
for,  Nora,  dear,  I  look  upon  myself  as  his  promised  wife 
for  time  and  for  eternity.  Therefore,  you  see  there  is  no 
such  thing  possible  as  for  me  to  break  with  Keuben.  We 
belong  to  each  other  forever,  and  the  Lord  himself  knows 
it.  And  now,  dear,  be  quiet  and  try  to  sleep ;  for  we  mii^i 
rise  early  to-morrow  to  make  up  by  industry  for  the  time 
lost  to-day;  so,  once  more,  good-night,  dear." 

Nora  responded  to  this  good-night,  and  turned  her  head 
to  the  wall — not  to  sleep,  but  to  muse  on  those  fiery,  dark- 
hrown  eyes  that  had  looked  such  mysterious  meanings 
into  hers,  and  that  thrilling,  deep-toned  voice  that  had 
breathed  such  sweet  praise  in  her  ears.  And  so  musing, 
Nora  fell  asleep,  and  her  reverie  passed  into  dreams. 
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Early  the  next  morning  the  sisters  were  up.  The 
weather  had  changed  with  the  usual  abruptness  of  our 
capricious  climate.  The  day  before  had  been  like  June. 
This  day  was  like  January.  A  dark->gray  sky  oyerhead, 
with  black  clouds  driven  by  an  easterly  wind  scudding 
across  it,  and  threatening  a  rain  storm. 

The  sisters  hurried  through  their  morning  work,  got 
their  frugal  breakfast  over,  put  their  room  in  order,  and 
sat  down  to  their  daily  occupation — Hannah  before  her 
loom,  Nora  beside  her  spinning-wheel.  The  clatter  of  the 
loom,  the  whirr  of  the  wheel,  admitted  of  no  conversation 
between  the  workers;  so  Hannah  worked,  as  usual,  in  per- 
fect silence,  and  Nora,  who  ever  before  sung  to  the  sound 
of  her  humming  wheel,  now  mused  instead.  The  wind 
rose  in  occasional  gusts,  shaking  the  little  hut  in,  its  ex^ 
posed  position  on  the  hill. 

"How  different  from  yesterday,  "sighed  Nora,at  length. 

*' Yes,  dear ;  but  such  is  life,  '*  said  Hannah.  And  there 
the  conversation  ended,  and  only  the  clatter  of  the  loom 
and  the  whirr  of  the  wheel  was  heard  again,  the  sisters 
working  on  in  silence.  But  hark!  Why  has  the  wheel 
suddenly  stopped  and  the  heart  of  Nora  started  to  rapid 
beating? 

A  step  came  crashing  through  the  crisp  &ost»  and  a  hand 
was  on  the  door-latch. 

"It  is  Mr.  Brudenelll  What  can  he  want  here?"  ex- 
claimed Hannah,  in  a  tone  of  impatience,  as  she  arose  and 
opened  the  doqr. 

The  fresh,  smiling,  genial  face  of  the  young  man  met 
her  there.  His  kind,  cordial,  cheery  voice  addressed 
her :  "Good-morning,  Hannah  I  I  have  been  down  to  the 
bay  this  morning,  you  see,  bleak  as  it  is,  and  the  fish  bite 
well!  See  this  fine  rock  fish  I  will  you  accept  it  from  me? 
And  oh,  will  you  let  me  come  in  and  thaw  out  my  half- 
frozen  fingers  by  your  fire?  or  will  you  keep  me  standing 
out  here  in  the  cold?"  he  added,  smiling.      (jOOQle 
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*n¥alk  in,  flir/*  said  Hannah,  Inhospitably  enongh^  as 
she  made  iray  for  him  to  enter. 

He  came  in,  wearing  his  picturesque  fisherman ^s  dress, 
carrying  his  fishing-rod  orer  his  right  shonlder,  and  hold- 
ing in  his  left  hsnd  the  fine  rock  fish  of  which  he  huJ 
spoken.  His  eyes  searched  for  and  f onnd  Nora,  whost 
face  was  covered  with  the  deex^est  J:)ln8hes. 

"Good-morning,  Noral  I  hope  yon  enjoyed  yourself 
yesterday.  Did  they  take  care  of  you  after  I  left?"  he 
mqnired,  going  up  to  her. 

"Yes,  thank  yt)u,  sir." 

**Mr.  Brudeneli,  will  you  take  this  chair  K*  said  Hannah, 
placing  one  directly  before  the  fire,  and  pointing  to  it 
without  giving  him  time  to  speak  another  word  to  Nora. 

"Thank  you,  yes,  Hannah ;  and  will  you  relieve  me  of 
this  fish?" 

**No  J  thank  you,  sir;  I  think  you  had  better  take  it  up 
to  the  madam,"  said  Hannah,  bluntly. 

"What  I  carry  this  all  the  way  from  here  to  Brudeneli, 
ntfter  bringing  it  from  the  bay?  Whatever  are  you  think- 
ing of,  Hannah?"  laughed  the  yoang  man,  as  he  stepped 
outside  for  a  moment  and  hung  the  fish  on  a  nail  in  the 
wall.  "There  it  is,  Hannah,"  he  said,  returning  and 
taking  his  seat  at  the  fire;  "you  can  use  it  or  throw  it 
away  as  you  like. " 

Hannah  made  no  reply  to  this ;  she  did  not  wish  to  en- 
courage'him  either  to  talk  or  to  prolong  his  stay.  Her 
very  expression  of  t5ountenanoe  was  cold  and  repellent  al- 
most to  rudeness.  Nora  saw  this  and  sympathized  with 
him,  and  blamed  her  sister. 

"To  think,"  she  said  to  herself,  "that  he  was  so  good 
to  us  when  we  went  to  see  him ;  and  Hannah  is  so  rude 
to  him,  now  he  has  come  to  see  us!  It  is  a  shame  I  And 
see  how  well  he  bears  it  all,  too,  sitting  there  warming 
his  poor  white  hands." 

In  fact,  the  good  humor  cf  tbe  youn^  man  was  imper^gle 
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turbable.  He  sat  there,  as  Nora  observed,  smiling  and 
spreading  his  hands  out  over  the  genial  blaze  and  seeking 
to  talk  amicably  with  Hannah,  and  feeling  compensated 
for  all  the  rebuffs  he  received  from  the  elder  sister,  when- 
ever he  encountered  a  compassionate  glance  from  the 
younger,  although  at  the  meeting  of  their  eyes  her  glance 
was  instantly  withdrawn  and  succeeded  by  fiery  blushes. 
He  stayed  as  long  as  he  had  the  least  excuse  for  doing  so, 
and  then  arose  to  take  his  leave,  half  smiling  at  Hannah's 
inhospitable  surliness  and  his  own  perseverance  under 
difficulties.  He  went  up  to  Nora  to  bid  her  good-bye. 
He  took  her  hand,  and  as  he  gently  pressed  it  he  looked 
into  her  eyes ;  but  hers  fell  beneath  his  gaze ;  and  with  a 
simple  *' Good-day,  Nora,"  he  turned  away. 

Hannah  stood  holding  the  cottage  door  wide  opei^  (or 
his  exit. 

"Good-morning,  Hannah,"  he  said,  smilingly,  as  he 
passed  out. 

She  stepped  after  him,  saying : 

*'Mr.  Brudenell,  sir,  I  must  beg  you  not  to  come  so  far 
out  of  your  way  again  to  bring  us  fish.  We  thank  you ; 
but  we  could  not  accept  it.  This  also  I  must  request  you 
to  take  away.  And  detaching  the  rock  fish  from  the  nail 
where  it  hung,  she  put  it  in  his  hands. 

He  laughed  good-humoredly  as  he  took  it,  and  without 
further  answer  than  a  low  bow  walked  swiftly  down  the  hill. 

Hannah  re-entered  the  hut,  and  found  herself  in  the 
midst  of  a  tempest  in  a  tea-pot. 

Nora  had  a  fiery  temper  of  her  own,  and  now  it  blazed 
out  upon  her  sister — her  beautiful  face  was  stormy  with 
grief  and  indignation  as  she  exclaimed : 

'*0h,  Hannah!  how  could  you  act  so  shamefully?  To 
think  that  yesterday  you  and  I  ate  and  drank  and  feasted 
and  danced  all  day  at  his  place,  and  received  so  much 
kindness  and  attention  from  him  besides,  and  to-day  you 
WPuld  scarcely  let  him  sit  down  cmd  w^rm  hi^^^m^ursl 
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You  treated  him  worse  than  a  dog^  you  did^  Hannah. 
And  he  felt  it,  too.  I  saw  he  did,  though  he  was  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  show  it!  And  as  for  me,  I  oould 
have  died  from  mortification  I" 

"My  child,"  answered  Hannah,  gravely,  "however 
badly  you  or  he  might  have  felt,  believe  me  /felt  the  worst 
of  the  three,  to  be  obliged  to  take  the  course  I  did. " 

*'He  will  never  come  here  again,  never!"  sobbed  Nora, 
scarcely  heeding  the  reply  of  her  sister. 

**I  hope  to  Heaven  he  never  may!"  said  Hannah,  as  she 
resumed  her  seat  at  her  loom  and  drove  the  shuttle  "fast 
and  furious"  from  side  to  side  of  her  cloth. 

But  he  did  come  again.  Despite  the  predictions  of 
Nora  and  the  prayers  of  Hannah  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather. 

The  next  day  was  a  tempestuous  one,  with  rain,  snow, 
hail  and  sleet  all  driven  before  a  keen  northeast  wind,  and 
the  sisters,  with  a  great  roaring  fire  in  the  fire-place  be- 
tween them,  were  seated  the  one  at  her  loom  and  the 
other  at  her  spinning-wheel,  when  there  camera  rap  at  the 
door,  and  before  any  one  could  possibly  have  had  time  to 
go  to  it,  it  was  pushed  open,  and  Herman  Brudenell, 
covered  with  snow  and  sleet,  rushed  in. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  my  dear  Hannah,  give  me  shelter 
from  the  storm!  I  couldn't  wait  for  ceremony,  you  see! 
I  had  to  rush  right  in  after  knocking!  pardon  mel  Was 
ever  such  a  climate  as  this  of  ours !  What  a  day  for  the 
seventeenth  of  April !  It  ought  to  be  bottled  up  and  sent 
abroad  as  a  curiosity!"  he  exclaimed,  all  in  a  breath,  as 
he  unceremoniously  took  off  his  cloak  and  shook  it  and 
threw  it  over  a  chair. 

"Mr.  Brudenell!  You  here  again!  What  could  have 
brought  you  out  on  such  a  day?"  cried  Hannah,  starting 
up  from  her  loom  in  extreme  surprise. 

"The  spirit  of  restlessness,  Hannah  h  It  is  so  dull  up 
there  and  particularly  on  a  dull  day!     Hog^ti^y you  do,  * 
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No?a?    Blooming  as  a  rose,  eh  ?  "  he  said,  snddenly  break* 
ing  off  and  going  to  shake  hands  with  the  blushing  girl, 

"  Never  mind  Nora's  roses,  Mr.  Brudenell ;  attend  to  me ; 
I  ask  did  you  expect  to  find  it  any  livelier  here  in  this 
poor  htii  than  in  your  own  princely  halls?  "  said  Hannah^ 
as  she  placed  a  chair  before  the  fire  for  his  accommodation. 

"A  great  deal  livelier,  Hannah,"  he  replied,  with  boyish 
fraaknesB,  as  be  took  his  seat  and  spread  out  his  hands 
before  the  cheerful  blaze.  "  No  end  to  the  hvelier.  Why, 
Hannah,  it  is  always  lively  where  there's  nature,  and 
always  dull  where  there%  notl  Up  yonder  now  there's 
too  much  art ;  high  art  indeed — ^but  still,  art  I  From  my 
mother  and  sisters  all  nature  seems  to  have  been  educated, 
refined  and  polished  away.  There  we  all  sat  this  morning 
in  the  parlor,  the  young  ladies  punching  holes  in  pieces 
of  muslin,  to  sew  them  up  again,  and  calling  the  work 
embroidery ;  and  there  was  my  mother,  actually  woi  king 
a  blue  lamb  on  red  grass,  and  calling  her  employment 
worsted  work.  There  was  no  talk  but  of  patterns,  no  fire 
but  what  was  shut  up  close  in  a  horrid  radiator.  Really 
out  doors  was  more  inviting  than  in.  I  thought  I  would 
just  throw  on  ray  cloak  and  walk  over  here  to  see  how  you 
w^re  getting  along  this  cold  weather,  and  what  do  I  find 
here?  A  great  open  blazing  wood-fire — warm,  fragrant 
and  cheerful  as  only  such  a  fire  can  be  I  &.'.d  a  humming 
wheel  and  a  dancing  loom,  two  cheerful  girls  looking 
bright  as  two  chirping  birds  in  their  nest  I  This  is  like  it 
neSt  I  and  it  is  worth  the  walk  to  find  it.  You'll  not  tun 
me  out  for  an  hour  or  so,  Hannah  ?  " 

TEliere  was  scarcely  any  such  thing  as  resisting  his  gay^ 
fr2tnk,  boyish  appeal ;  yet  Hannah  answered  coldly:     . 

"Certainly  not,  Mr.  Brudenell,  though  I  fancy  yon  migl 
hs^  found  more  attractive  company  elsewhere.     Thert 
can  be  little  amusement  for  you  in  sitting  there  and  list- 
ening to  the  flying  shuttle  or  the  whirling  wheel,  for  hours 
tog&iher,  pleasant  as*  you  m^^ht  have  first  thought  them." 
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"YeSy  bat  it  will!  I  shall  hear  masic  in  tne  luom  and 
wheels  and  see  pictures  in  the  fire/'  said  the  young  man> 
settling  himself,  comfortable. 

Hannah  drove  her  shuttle  back  and  forth  with  a  vigor 
that  seemed  to  owe  something  to  temper. 

Herman  heard  no  music  and  saw  no  pictures ;  his  whole 
nature  was  absorbed  in  the  one  delightful  feeling  of  being 
near  Nora,  only  being  near  her,  that  was  sufficient  for  the 
present  to  make  him  happy.  To  talk  to  her  was  impossi- 
ble, even  if  he  had  greatly  desired  to  do  so ;  for  the  music 
of  which  he  had  spoken  made  too  much  noise.  He  stayed 
as  long  as  he  possibly  could,  and  then  reluctantly  arose 
to  leave.  He  shook  hands  with  Hannah  first,  reserving 
the  dear  delight  of  pressing  Nora's  hand  for  the  last. 

The  next  day  the  weather  changed  again ;  it  was  fine ; 
and  Herman  Brudenell,  as  usual,  presented  himself  at  the 
hut ;  his  excuse  this  time  being  that  he  wished  to  inquire 
whether  the  sisters  would  not  like  to  have  some  repairs 
put  upon  the  house — a  new  roof,  another  door  and  win- 
dow, or  even  a  new  room  added ;  if  so,  his  carpenter  was 
even  now  at  Brudenell  Hall,  attending  to  some  improve- 
ments there,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  done  he  should  be 
sent  to  the  hut. 

But  no ;  Hannah  wanted  no  repairs  whatever.  The  hut 
was  large  enough  for  her  and  her  sister,  only  too  small  to 
entertain  visitors.  So  with  this  pointed  home-thrust  from 
Hannah,  and  a  glance  that  at  once  healed  the  wound  from 
Nora,  he  was  forced  to  take  his  departure. 

The  next  day  he  called  again;  he  had,  unluckily,  left 
his  gloves  behind  him  during  his  preceding  visit. 

They  were  very  nearly  flung  at  his  head  by  the  thor- 
oughly exasperated  Hannah.  But  again  he  was  made 
happy  by  a  glance  from  Nora. 

And,  in  short,  almost  every  day  he  found  some  excuse 
for  coming  to  the  cottage,  overlooking  all  Hannah's  rude 
rebuffs  with  the  most  impcvtiirbable  good  humor.     At  all 
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these  visits  Hannah  was  present  She  never  left  iue  House 
for  an  instant,  even  when  upon  one  occasion  shty  saw  the 
cows  in  her  garden,  eating  up  all  the  young  peas  and  beans. 
She  let  the  garden  be  utterly  destroyed  rather  than  leave 
Nora  to  hear  words  of  love  that  for  her  could  meap 
nothing  but  misery.  This  went  on  for  some  weeks,  when 
Hannah  was  driven  to  decisive  measures  by  an  unexpected 
event.  Early  one  morning  Hannah  went  to  a  village  called 
"  Baymouth,"  to  procure  coffee,  tea  and  sugar.  She  went 
there,  did  her  errand,  and  returned  to  the  hut  as  quickly 
as  she  possibly  could.  As  she  suddenly  opened  the  door 
she  was  struck  with  consternation  by  seeing  the  wheel  idle 
and  Nora  and  Herman  seated  close  together,  conversing  in 
a  low,  confidential  tone.  They  started  up  on  seeing  her, 
confusion  on  their  faces. 

Hannah  was  thoroughly  self-possessed.  Putting  her 
parcels  in  Nora's  hands,  she  said : 

"  Empty  these  in  their  boxes,  dear,  while  I  speak  to  Mr. 
3rudenell."  Then  turning  to  the  young  man,  she  said : 
•'Sir,  your  mother,  I  believe,  has  asked  to  see  me  about 
some  cloth  she  wishes  to  have  woven.  I  am  going  over  to 
her  now ;  will  you  go  with  me  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Hannah,^'  replied  Mr.  Brudenell,  seizing  hia 
hat  in  nervous  trepidation,  and  forgetting  or  not  venturing 
to  bid  good-bye  to  Nr  ra.. 

When  they  had  got  a  little  way  from  the  hut,  Hannah 
said : 

"  Mr.  Brudenell,  why  do  you  come  to  our  poor  little 
house  so  often?" 

The  Question,  though  it  was  expected,  was  perplexing. 

"  Why  do  I  come,  Hannah  ?    Why,  because  1  like  to/' 

"  Because  you  like  to  I  Quite  a  sufficient  reason  for  a 
gentleman  to  render  for  his  actions,  I  suppose  you  think. 
But,  now,  another  question:  'What  are  your  intentiona 
towards  my  sister  ? ' " 

'*  My  intentions  I "  repeated  the  ^oung  man,  in  a  thun- 
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derstrucfc  manner.  "What  in  the  world  do  you  mean, 
Hannah?" 

''I  mean  to  remind  you  that  you  have  been  visiting 
Kora  for  the  last  two  months,  and  that  to-day,  when  I 
entered  the  house,  I  found  you  sitting  together  as  lovers 
sit ;  looking  at  each  other  as  lovers  look ;  and  speaking  in 
the  low  tones  that  lovers  use ;  and  when  I  reached  you, 
you  started  in  confusion — as  lovers  do  when  discovered  at 
their  love-making.  Now  I  repeat  my  question,  'What  are 
your  intentions  towards  Nora  Worth  ? '  " 

Herman  Brudenell  was  blushing  now,  if  he  had  never 
blushed  before ;  his  very  brow  was  crimson.  Hannah 
had  to  reiterate  her  question  before  his  hesitating  tongue 
could  answer  it. 

"  My  intentions,  Hannah  ?  Nothing  wrong,  I  do  swear 
to  you  !    Heaven  knows,  I  mean  no  harm.^' 

*'  I  believe  that,  Mr.  Brudenell !  I  have  always  believed 
it,  else  be  sure  that  J  should  have  found  means  to  compel 
your  absence.  But  though  you  might  have  meant  no 
harm,  did  you  mean  any  good,  Mr.  Brudenell  ?  " 

'^  Hannah^  I  fear  that  I  meant  nothing  but  to  enjoy  the 
great  pleasure  I  derived  from — ^from — Nora^s  society,  and — '^ 

**  Stop  there,  Mr.  Brudenell ;  do  not  add — mine  ;  for  that 
would  be  an  insincerity  unworthy  of  you  !  Of  me  you  did 
not  think,  except  as  a  marplot !  You  say  you  came  for 
the  greab  pleasure  you  enjoyed  in  Nora's  society  !  Did  it 
ever  occur  io  you  that  she  might  learn  to  take  too  much 
pleasure  in  yours  ?    Answer  me  truly." 

"Hannah,  yes,  I  believed  that  she  was  very  happy  in 
my  company.'* 

*'In  a  word,  you  liked  her,  and  you  knew  you  were  win- 
ning her  liking  !  And  yet  you  had  no  intentions  of  any 
sort,  you  say ;  you  meant  nothing,  you  admit,  but  to  en- 
joy yourself  I  Now,  Mr.  Brudenell,  do  you  think  it  a 
manly  part  for  a  gentleman  to  seek  to  win  a  poor  girl's 
love  merely  for  his  pastime  ? "  /  i 
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** Hannah,  you  are  severe  on  me!  Heaven  knows  1 
have  never  spoken  one  word  of  love  to  Nora." 

"  ^  Never  spoken  one  word  ! '  What  of  that  ?  What  need 
of  words?  Are  not  glances,  are  not  tones,  far  more  elo- 
quent than  words?  With  these  glances  and  tones  yoi? 
have  a  thousand  times  assured  my  young  sister  that  you 
love  her,  that  you  adore  her,  that  you  worship  her !'' 

"  Hannah,  if  my  eyes  spoke  this  language  to  Nora,  they 
dpoke  Heaven's  own  truth!  There!  I  have  told  you 
more  than  I  ever  told  her,  for  to  her  my  eyes  only  have 
spoken  1 "  said  the  young  man,  fervently. 

"  Of  what  were  you  talking  with  your  heads  so  close 
together  this  morning  ?  "  asked  Hannah,  abruptly. 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  Of  birds,  of  flowers,  moonshine  or 
some  such  rubbisB.    J.  was  not  heeding  my  words." 

"  No,  your  eyes  were  too  busy !  And  now,  Mr.  Brude^ 
nell,  I  repeat  my  question :  Was  yours  a  manly  part?  dis- 
coursing all  this  love  to  Nora,  and  having  no  ultimate 
intentions?" 

"  Hannah,  I  never  questioned  my  conscience  upon  that 
point;  I  was  too  happy  for  such  cross-examination." 

"  But  now  the  question  is  forced  upon  you,  Mr.  Brude- 
nell,  and  we  must  have  an  answer  now  and  here." 

"  Then,  Hannah,  I*will  answer  truly !  I  love  Nora ;  and 
if  I  were  free  to  marry,  I  would  make  her  my  wife  to-mor* 
tow;  but  I  am  not;  therefore  I  have  been  wrong,  and 
very  wrong,  to  seek  her  society.  I  acted,  however,  from 
want  of  thought,  not  from  want  of  principle ;  I  hope  you 
will  believe  that,  Hannah." 

"  I  do  believe  it,  Mr.  Brudenell." 

"  And  now  I  put  myself  in  your  hands,  Kanaah !  Direct 
me  as  you  think  best ;  I  will  obey  you.  What  shall  I  do?" 

"  See  Nora  no  more ;  from  this  day  absent  yourself  from 
our  house." 

He  turned  pale  as  death,  reeled,  and  supported  himself 
against  the  trunk  of  a  friendly  tree.  ^.^^.^,^^,  ,y (^oogle 
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tyfwnmTi  looked  at  him,  and  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart  she  pitied  him ;  for  she  knew  what  love  was-^loving 
Beuben! 

"  Mr.  Brudenell,"  she  said,  "  do  not  take  this  to  heart  so 
much :  why  should  you,  indeed,  when  you  know  that  your 
jcfcte  is  in  your  own  hands?  You  are  master  of  your  own 
iestiny,  and  no  man  who  is  so  should  give  way  to  despond- 
ency. The  alternative  before  you  is  simply  this :  to  cease 
to  visit  Nora,  or  to  marry  her.  To  do  the  first  you  must 
sacrifice  your  love ;  to  do  the  last  you  jnust  sacrifice  your 
pride.  Now  choose  between  the  courses  of  action  I  Gratify 
your  love  or  your  pride,  as  you  see  fit,  and  cheerfully  pay 
down  the  price  I  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  manly, 
the  only  rational  course." 

"Oh,  Hannah,  Hannah,  you  do  not  understand!  you  do 
not!"  he. cried  in  a  voice  full  of  anguish. 

"  Yes,  I  do ;  I  know  how  hard  it  would  be  to  you  in 
either  case.  On  the  one  hand,  what  a  cruel  wrench  it  will 
give  your  heart  to  tear  yourself  from  Nora — ^" 

**  Yea,  yes ;  oh,  heaven,  yes  I " 

"  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  know  what  an  awful  sacri- 
fice you  would  make  in  marrying  her — " 

"  It  is  not  that !  Oh,  do  me  justice !  I  should  not  think 
it  a  sacrifice  I  She  is  600  good  for  me !  Oh,  Hannah,  it  is 
not  that  which  hinders ! " 

"  It  is  the  thought  of  your  mother  and  sisters,  perhaps; 
but  surely  if  they  love  you,  as  I  am  certain  they  do,  andr 
if  they  see  your  happiness  depends  upon  this  marriage—^ 
in  time  they  will  yield  I " 

^  It  is  not  my  family  either,  Hannah !  Do  you  think 
that  I  would  sacrifice  my  peace,  or  hers  I  to  the  unreason- 
able pride  of  my  family  ?    No,  Hannah,  no  1 " 

**'nien  what  is  it?  What  stands  in  the  way  of  your 
offering  your  hand  to  her  to  whom  you  have  given  your 
heart  ?'^ 

^'llannah,  I  cannot  tell  you!    Oh,  Hannah,  I  feel  that 
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I  have  been  very  wrong,  criminal  even!  But  I  acted 
blindly ;  you  have  opened  my  eyes,  and  now  I  see  I  must 
visit  your  house  no  more;  how  much  it  costs  me  to  say 
this — ^to  do  this — ^you  can  never  know ! " 

He  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  pale  brow,  and,  aftei 
a  few  moments  given  to  the  eflfort  of  composing  himsel£ 
he  asked : 

"Shall  we  go  on  now?" 

She  nodded  assent  and  they  walked  onward. 

"  Hannah,"  he  said,  as  they  went  along,  "  I  have  one 
deplorable  weakness." 

She  looked  up  suddenly,  fearing  to  hear  the  conf'iission 
of  some  fatal  vice. 

He  continued : 

"  It  is  the  propensity  to  please  others,  whether  by  doing 
BO  I  act  well  or  ill  I " 

"  Mr.  Brudenell  I "  exclaimed  Hannah,  in  a  shocked  voice. 

"  Yes,  the  pain  I  feel  in  seeing  others  suffer,  the  deligh* 
I  have  in  seeing  them  enjoy,  often  leads — ^leads  me  to  sac 
rifice  not  only  my  own  personal  interests  but  the  princi 
pies  of  truth  and  justice  1 " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Brudenell  1" 

"  It  is  so,  Hannah  I  And  one  signal  instance  of  such  s 
sacrifice  at  once  of  myself  and  of  the  right,  has  loaded 
my  life  with  endless  regret!  However,  I  am  ungener- 
ous to  say  this ;  for  a  gift  once  given,  even  if  it  is  of 
that  which  one  holds  most  precious  in  the  world,  should 
be  forgotten  or  at  least  not  begrudged  by  the  giver  I  Ahj 
Hannah — "  he  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Mr.  Brudenell,  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that  I 
agree  with  you  in  your  reproach  of  yourself.  That  trait 
of  which  you  speak  is  a  weakness  which  should  be  cured. 
I  am  but  a  poor  country  girL  But  I  have  seen  enough  to 
know  that  sensitive  and  symp-iihizing  natures  like  your 
own  are  always  at  the  mercy  of  all  around  them.  The 
honest  and  the  generous  take  no  advantage  of  such;  but 
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the  selfish  and  the  oalcnlating  make  a  prey  of  them  I 
You  call  this  weakness  a  propensity  to  please  others  I 
Mr.  Bmdenell,  seek  to  please  the  Lord  and  He  will  give 
you  strength  to  resist  the  spoilers/'  said  Hannah^  gravely. 

''  Too  late,  too  late,  at  least  as  far  as  this  life  is  concerned, 
for  I  am  ruined,  Hannah  I  '^ 

**  Euined  1  Mr.  Brudenell !  *' 

''Burned,  Hannah  I" 

''Good  Heayen  I  I  hope  you  have  not  endorsed  for  any 
one  to  the  whole  extent  of  your  fortune  ?  " 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  make  me  laugh,  Hannah !  laugh  in 
the  very  face  of  ruin,  to  think  that  you  should  consider 
loss  of  fortune  a  subject  of  such  eternal  regret  as  I  told  you 
my  life  was  loaded  with  !  '* 

*'  Oh,  Mr.  Brudenell,  I  have  known  you  from  childhood  ! 
I  hope,  I  hope  you  haven't  gambled  or — " 

''  Thank  Heaven,  no,  Hannah  I  I  have  never  gambled, 
nor  drank,  nor — in  fact,  done  anything  of  the  sort !  " 

**  You  have  not  endorsed  for  any  one,  nor  gambled,  nor 
drank,  nor  anything  of  that  sort,  and  yet  you  are  ruined  ! " 

'^  Buined  and  wretched,  Hannah  I  I  do  not  exaggerate 
in  saying  so  I  " 

'*  And  yet  you  looked  so  happy  1 " 

'^  Grasses  grow  and  flowers  bloom  above  burning  volca- 
noes, Hannah." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Brudenell,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  ruin  then  ? 
Tell  me  !  I  am  your  sincere  friend,  and  I  am  older  than 
you  ;  ^rhaps  I  could  counsel  you.'* 

''It  is  past  counsel,  Hannah/' 

''What  is  it  then?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  except  this  I  that;  the  fatality  of  which 
I  speak  is  the  only  reason  why  I  do  not  overstep  the  boun- 
dary of  conventional  rank  and  marry  Nora  1  Why  I  do 
not  marry  anybody  I    Hush  I  here  we  are  at  the  house  f 

Very  statdy  and  beautiful  looked  the  mansion  with  its 
walla  of  white  free-stone  and  its  porticos  of  white  marU^^ 
glmmini(  through  its  groves  upon  the  top  of  the  hilL     ^ 
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When  they  reached  it,  Hatmah  turafied  toi  goj  afiiMaid  to 
the  servants'  door,  but  Mr.  BrudeneH  called  to  fier,  saying: 

"  This  way  1  this  way,  Hannah ! "  and  condmictied  her  up 
the  marble  steps  to  the  visitors'  entrance. 

He  preceded  her  into  the  dtawing-^oom^  a  spacious 
apartment  now  in  its  simple  summer  dlress  of  stmw  mat- 
ting, linen  covers  and  lace  curtiain& 

Mrs.  Brudenell  and  the  two  yotmg  ladies,. all  in  white 
muslin  morning  dresses,,  were  gathered  around  a>  marble 
table  in  the  recess  of  ibe  back  bay  window,  looking  over 
newspapers. 

On  seeing,  the  visitw  who  acoompaniedi  her  s^n^.  Mtt. 
Brudenell  arose  with  a  look  of  haugllty  surprise. 

"  You  wished  to  see  Hannah  WoHh^  I  beMeve^  mcTther, 
and  here  she  is,"  said  Herman. 

"  My  housekeeper  did.  Touch  the  bell,  if  ycm  please, 
Herman." 

Mr.  Brudenell  did  as  requested,  and  the  sumJoaons  was 
answered  by  JoviaL 

"  Tako  this  woman  to  Mrs.  Spicer,  and  say  that  she  hiw 
come  about  the  weavijig.  When  she  leaves  show  her  where 
the  servants'  door  is,  so  that  she  may  know  where  to  find 
it  when  she  comes  agai)>,"  said  Mrs*  Brttdenell,-liaugMily. 
As  soon  as  Htonah  had  left  the  room,  Ht^rman  said : 

"  Mother,  you  need  not  have  hurt  that  poor  girl's  feel* 
ings  by  speaking  so  befcnre  ban!' 

,   "  She  need  nOt  have  exp^^ed'hej^f  to  rebuke  by  enter- 
ing where  she  did." 

"  Mother,  she  entered  with. me,    I. brought  her  iti." 

"  Then  you  were  very  wrong.  Thfese  p^ople^  Hfc^  all  of 
their,  class,  require  to  be  kept  down — ^repnaaeed." 

"  Mother,  this  is  a  Republic ! " 

"  Yes ;  and  it  is  ten  times  more  neoe^arij^  to  kisep  th© 
towor.ord^rs  down^  in. a  Republic  like  this^  where  they  are 
always  trying  to  rise,  than  it  is  in  aMonarciiy.  where- tliey 
Always  ke«p  their  place,"  said  tiie  lady,  arrogantly. 
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"What  have  you  there?"  inquired  Hermttu,  with  a  view 
of  changing  the  disagreeable  subject. 

"The  English  papers.  The  foreign  mail  is  in.  And^ 
by  the  way,  here  is  a  letter  for  you." 

Herman  received  the  letter  from  her  hand,  changed 
color  as  he  looked  at  the  writing  on  the  envelope,  and 
walked  away  to  the  front  window  to  read  it  alone. 

His  mother's  watchful  eyes  followed  him. 

As  he  read,  his  face  flushed  and  paled;  his  eyes  flashed 
and  smouldered;  sighs  and  moans  escaped  his  lips.  At 
length,  softly  crumpling  up  the  letter,  he  thrust  it  into 
his  pocket,  and  was  stealing  from  the  room  to  conceal  his 
agitation,  when  his  mother,  who  had  seen  it  all.  spoke : 

"Any  bad  news,  Herman?" 

"No,  madam,"  he  promptly  answered. 

"What  is  the  matter,  then?" 

He  hesitated,  and  answered : 

"Nothing." 

"Who  is  that  letter  from?" 

"A  correspondent, "  he  replied,  escaping  from  the  room. 

"Humph !  I  might  have  surmised  that  much, "  laughed 
the  lady,  with  angry  scorn. 

But  he  was  out  of  hearing. 

"Did  you  notice  the  handwriting  on  the  envelope  of 
that  letter,  Elizabeth  ?"  she  inquired  of  her  elder  daughter. 

"Which  letter,  mamma?" 

'*That  one  for  your  brother,  of  course." 

"No,  mamma,  I  did  not  look  at  it." 

"You  never  look  at  anything  but  your  stupid  worsted 
work.  You  will  be  an  old  maid,  Elizabeth.  Did  you 
notice  it,  Elinor?" 

"Yes,  mamma.  The  superscription  was  in  a  very  deli- 
cate feminine  handwriting ;  and  the  seal  was  a  wounded 
falcon,  drawing  the  arrow  from  its  own  breast — sur- 
mounted by  an  earl's  coroiict. '* 

'^'Tis  the  seal  of  the  Countess  of  Hurstmonc 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  FATAL  DEED. 

f  am  undone ;  there  is  no  living,  none^ 
If  Bertram  be  away.    It  were  all  one, 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, ' 
.    And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me. 
The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion. 
Must  die  for  love.    'Twas  pretty  though  a  plagne 
To  see  him  every  hour ;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brow,  his  hawking  eyes,  his  curls 
In  our  heart's  taole ;  heart  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favor.— Shakspbaas. 

HANNAH  WORTH  walked  home,  laden  like  a  beast  of 
burden,  with  an  enormous  bag  of  hanked  yam  on 
her  back.  She  entered  her  hut,  dropped  the  burden  on 
the  floor,  and  stopped  to  take  breath. 

"  I  think  they  might  have  sent  a  negro  man  to  bring 
that  for  you,  Hannah,"  said  Nora,  pausing  in  her  spinning, 

''As  if  they  would  do  that  I  "  panted  Hannah. 

Not  a  word  was  said  upon  the  subject  of  Herman  Brudei 
nell's  morning  visit.  Hannah  forbore  to  allude  to  it  fronj 
pity;  Nora  from  modesty. 

Hannah  sat  down  to  rest,  and  Nora  got  up  to  prepare 
their  simple  afternoon  meal.  For  these  sisters,  like  many 
poor  women,  took  but  two  meals  a  day. 

The  evening  passed  much  as  usual ;  but  the  next  mom 
jing,  as  the  sisters  were  at  work,  Hannah  putting  the  warp 
for  Mrs.  Brudenell's  new  web  of  cloth  in  the  loom,  and 
Nora  spinning,  the  elder  noticed  that  the  younger  ofteq 
paused  in  her  work  and  glanced  uneasily  from  the  window. 
Ah,  too  weU,  Hannah  understood  the  meaning  of  those 
involuntary  glances.  Nora  was  "watching  for  the  steps 
that  came  not  back  again ! " 

Hannah  felt  sorry  for  her  sister;  but  she  said  to  hei» 
Belf; 
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**  Never  mind,  she  will  be  all  right  in  a  few  dayb     »S1 1 
w^  forget  him." 

This  did  not  happen  so,  however.  As  day  followed  day, 
and  Herman  Brudenell  failed  to  appear,  Nora  Worth  grew 
more  uneasy,  expectant  and  anxious.  Ah !  who  can  esti- 
mate the  real  heart-sickness  of  "hope  deferred!  '  Every 
morning  she  said  to  herself:  "  He  will  surely  come  to-day !  ** 
Every  day  each  sense  of  hearing  and  of  seeing  was  on  the 
qui  Vive  to  catch  the  first  sound  or  the  first  sight  of  his 
approach.  Every  night  s^e  went  to  bed  to  weep  in  silent 
sorrow. 

All  other  sorrpws  may  be  shared  and  lightened  by  sym- 
pitthy,  except  that  of  a  young  girl's  disappointment  in 
love.  With  that  no  one  intermeddles  with  impunity.  To 
notice  it  is  to  distress  her ;  to  speak  of  it  is  to  insult  her- 
even  her  sister  must  in  silence  respect  it;  as  the  expiring 
dii  ve  folds  her  wing  over  her  mortal  wound,  so  does  tlie 
maiden  jealously  conceal  her  grief  and  die.  Days  grew 
into  weeks  and  Herman  did  not  come.  And  still  Nora 
watched  and  listened  as  she  spun — every  nerve  strained  to 
it«  utmost  tension  in  vigilance  and  expectancy.  Human 
nature — especially  a  girl's  nature — cannot  bear  such  a 
trial  for  any  long  time  together.  Nora's  health  began  to 
tail ;  first  she  lost  her  spirits,  and  then  her  appetite,  and 
finally  her  sleep.    She  grew  pale,  thin  and  nervous. 

Hannah's  heart  ached  for  her  sister. 

^  This  will  never  do,"  she  said ; "  suspense  is  killing  her. 
I  must  end  it." 

So  one  morning  while  they  were  at  work  as  usual,  and 
Nora's  hand  was  pausing  on  her  spindle,  and  her  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  narrow  path  leading  through  the  Forest 
Valley,  Hannah  spoke: 

"  It  will  not  do,  dear ;  he  is  not  coming  1  he  will  never 
come  again ;  and  since  he  cannot  be  anything  to  you,  he 
imght  not  to  come  I " 

^Oh,  Hannah,  I  know  it;  hut  it  is  killing  met " 
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These  words  were  surprised  from  the  poor  girl ;  for  the 
very  next  instant  her  waxen  cheeks  r»row,  neck,  and  very 
ears  kindled  up  into  fiery  blushes,  and  hiding  her  face 
in  her  hands,  she  sank  down  in  her  chair  overwhelmed. 

Hannah  watched  and  then  went  to  her,  and  began  tc 
caress  her,  saying: 

i    "Nora,  Nora,  dear;  Nora,  love;  Nora,  my  own  darling, 
look  up  I " 

"  Don't  speak  to  me ;  I  am  glad  he  does  not  come ;  never 
mention  his  name  to  me  again,  Hannah,"  said  the  stricken 
girl,  in  a  Jow,  peremptory  whisper. 

Hannah  felt  that  this  order  must  be  obeyed,  and  so  sho 
went  back  to  her  loom  and  worked  on  in  silence. 

After  a  few  minutes  Nora  arose  and  resumed  her  spin^ 
ning,  and  for  some  time  the  wheel  whirled  briskly  and 
merrily  around.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the  day  it 
began  to  turn  slowly  and  stiU  more  slowly. 

At  length  it  stopped  entirely,  and  the  spinner  said : 

'*  Hannah,  I  feel  very  tired ;  would  you  mind  if  I  should 
lay  down  a  little  while?  " 

"  No,  certainly  not,  my  darling.    Are  you  poorly,  Nora?  " 

"  No,  I  am  quite  well,  only  tired,"  replied  the  girl,  as  she 
threw  herself  upon  the  bed. 

Perhaps  Hannah  had  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  saying  to 
her  sister,  "  He  will  never  come  again,"  and  so  depriving 
her  of  the  last  frail  plank  of  hope,  and  letting  her  sink  in 
the  waves  of  despair.  Perhaps,  after  all,  suspense  is  not 
the  worst  of  all  things  to  bear ;  for  in  suspense  there  is 
hope,  and  in  hope,  life  1  Certain  it  is  that  a  prop  seemedl 
withdrawn  from  Nora,  and  from  this  day  she  rapidly  sunk. 
She  would  not  take  to  her  bed.  Every  morning  she  would 
insist  upon  rising  and  dressing,  though  daily  the  effort  wao 
more  difficult.  Every  day  she  would  go  to  her  wheel  and 
8})in  slowly  and  feebly,  until  by  fatigue  she  was  obliged  to 
I'^op  and  throw  herself  ui^on  the  b^4.  To  all  Hannah'fii 
auxiuuij  gueMions  she  answered  • 
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^  1  am  very  well  I  indeed  there  is  notWng  alls  me ;  eWiiy 
I  am  so  tired!" 

One  day  about  this  time  Beuben  Gray  called  m  to  see 
Hannah.  Eeuben  was  one  of  iBe  most  disoreet  of  Iovbts, 
never  venturing  to  visit  Ms  beloved  more  than  onee  in  each 
month. 

*'Look  at  Nora! "  said  Hannah,  in  a  heart-broken  tone, 
as  she  pointed  to  her  sister,  who  was  sitting  at  her  wheel, 
not  spinning,  but  gazing  from  the  window  down  the 
narrow  foot-path,  and  ^pparei^ly  lost  in  mournful 
reverie. 

^'  V\\  go  and  fetch  a  medical  man/'  said  Reuben,  and  he 
left  the  hut  for  that  purpose. 

But  distances  from  house  to  house  in  that  sparsely  set- 
tled neighborhood  were  great,  and  doctors  were  few  and 
could  not  be  had  the  moment  they  were  called  for.  So  it 
was  not  until  the  next  day  that  Doctor  Potts,  the  round- 
bodied  little  medical  attendant  of  the  neighborhood,  madn 
his  appearance  at  the  hut 

He  was  welcomed  by  Hannah,  who  introduced  him  to 
her  sister. 

Nora  received  his  visit  with  a  great  deal  of  nervous  irri- 
tability, declaring  that  nothing  at  all  ailed  her,  only  that 
she  was  tired. 

"  Tired,^'  repeated  the  doctor,  as  he  felt  her  pulse  and 
watched  her  countenance.  '•  Yes,  tired  of  living!  a  serious 
fatigue  this,  Hannah.  Her  malady  is  more  on  the  mind 
than  the  body!  You  must  try  to  rouse  her,  take  her  into 
company,  keep  her  amused.  If  you  were  able  to  travel,  I 
should  recommend  change  of  scene;  but,  of  course,  that  is 
out  of  the  question,  my  poor  girl.  Howevei",  give  her  this, 
according  to  the  directions.  I  will  call  in  again  to  see  her 
in  a  few  days.*'  And  so  saying,  the  doctor  left  a  bottle  of 
medicine  and  took  his  departure. 

That  day  the  doctor  had  to  make  a  professional  visit  of 
tej^ection  to  the  negro  quarters  at  Brudenell  HsH  ;  so  he 
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mounted  his  &t  little  white  cob  and  trotted  down  the  hill 
in  the  direction  of  the  valley. 

When  he  arrived  at  Brudenell  Hall  he  was  met  by 
Mrs.  Brudenell,  who  said  to  him  : 

*'  Dr.  Potts,  I  wish  before  you  leave,  you  would  see  my 
son.  I  am  seriously  anxious  about  his  health.  He  objected 
I  to  my  sending  for  you  ;  but  now  that  you  are  here  on  a 
visit  to  the  quarters,  perhaps  his  objections  may  give  way.'* 

*' Very  well,  madam  ;  but  since  he  does  not  wiajb  to  be 
attended,  perhaps  he  had  better  not  know  that  my  visit  is 
to  him  ;  I  will  just  make  you  a  call  as  usual." 

*'  Join  us  at  lunch,  doctor,  and  you  can  observe  him  at 
your  leisure.'* 

'^  Thank  you,  madam.  What  seems  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Brudenell?'* 

"  A  general  failure  without  any  particular  disease.  If 
it  were  not  that  I  know  better,  I  would  say  that  soniething 
lay  heavily  upon  his  mind." 

*'  Humph  !  a  second  case  of  that  kind  to-day  1  Well^^^ 
madam,  I  will  join  you  at  two  o'clock,'*  said  the  doctor,  as 
he  trotted  off  towards  the  negro  quarters. 

Punctually  at  the  hour  the  doctor  presented  himself  at 
the  luncheon  table  of  Mrs.  Brudenell.  There  wei:e  present 
Mrs.  Brudenell,  her  two  daughters,  her  son,  and  a  tall, 
dark,  distinguished-looking  man,  whom  the  lady  named 
as  Colonel  Mervin. 

The  conversation,  enlivened  by  a  bottle  of  fine  cham- 
pagne, flowed  briskly  and  cheerfully  around  the  table. 
But  through  all  the  doctor  watched  Herman  Brudenell. 
He  was  indeed  changed.  He  looked  ill,  yet  he  ate,  drank, 
laughed  and  talked  with  the  best  there.  But  when  hh 
eye  met  that  of  the  doctor  fixed  upon  him,  it  flashed  with 
a  threatening  glance  that  seemed  to  repel  scrutiny. 

The  doctor,  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  lady  from  her 
8on»  said  : 

"T  wan  at  tliA  hnt  on    t^o   hill    tn-r|i\y.      One   of  thono 
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poor  girls,  the  youngest,  Nora,  I  think  they  call  her,  is  in 
a  bad  way.  She  seems  to  me  to  be  sinking  into  a  decline." 
As  he  said  this  he  happened  to  glance  at  Herman  Bru- 
denell.  That  gentleman's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  with  a 
gaze  of  wild  alarm,  but  they  sank  as  soon  as  noticed. 

*'  Poor  creatures !  that  class  of  people  scarcely  ever  get 
enough  to  eat  or  drink,  and  thus  so  many  of  them  die  of 
decline  brought  on  from  insufficiency  of  nourishment.  I 
will  send  a  bag  of  flour  up  to  the  hut  to-morrow,"  said 
Mrs.  Brudenell,  complacently. 

Soon  after  they  all  arose  from  the  table. 

The  little  doctor  offered  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Brudenell,  and 
as  they  walked  to  the  drawing-room  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  to  her  : 

*'  It  is  I  think  as  you  surmised.  There  is  something  on 
his  mind.  Try  to  find  out  what  it  is.  That  is  my  advjce. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  teaze  him  with  medical  attendance.'' 

When  they  reached  the  drawing-room,  they  found  the 
boy  with  the  mail  bag  waiting  for  his  mistress.  She 
quickly  unlocked  and  distributed  its  contents. 

"  Letters  for  everybody  except  myself  I  But  here  is  a 
late  copy  of  the  '  London  Times '  with  which  I  can  amuse 
myself  while  you  look  over  your  epistles,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen," said  Mrs.  Brudenell,  as  she  settled  herself  to  the 
perusal  of  her  paper.  She  skipped  the  leader,  read  the 
court  circular  and  was  deep  in  the  column  of  casualties, 
when  she  suddenly  cried  out : 

"  Good  Heaven,  Herman  1  what  a  catastrophe  !  '* 

''What  is  it,  mother?'' 

"  A  collision  on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  and 
ever  so  many  people  killed  or  wounded,  and — ^gracious 
goodness  I '' 

^*What,  mother? '^ 

'.'Among  those  instantly  killed  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
ohioneM  of  Brambleton  and  the  Countess  of  Hurst- 
moneottz  t  ^^ 
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*  'NO ! ! '  *  cried  the  young  man,  rushing  across  the  room,, 
snatching  the  paper  from  his  mother's  hand,  and  with 
starting  eyes  fixed  upon  the  paragraph  that  she  hastily 
pointed  out,  seeming  to  devour  the  words. 

A  few  days  after  this  Nora  Worth  sat  propped  up  in  an 
easy-chair  by  the  open  window  that  commanded  the  view 
iif  the  Forest  Valley  and  of  the  opposite  hill  crowned  with 
llie  splendid  mansion  of  Brudeneli  Hall. 

But  Nora  was  not  looking  upon  this  view ;  at  least  ex- 
cept upon  a  very  small  part  of  it — maEQeb',  the  little  nar- 
row foot-path  that  led  down  her  own  hill  and  was  lost  in 
the  shade  of  tljie  valley.  The  doctor's  prescriptions  had 
done  Nora  no  good ;  how  should  they  ?  Could  he,  nK»!*e 
than  others,  *  'minister  to  a  mind  diseased  V*  In  a  word, 
8he  had  now  grown  so  weak  that  the  spinning  was  entirely- 
set  aside,  and  she  passed  her  days,  propped  up  in  the  easy- 
chair  beside  the  window,  through  which  she  could  watch 
that  little  path,  which  was  now  indeed  so  disused,  so 
neglected  and  grass  grown,  as  to  be  almost  obliterated. 

Suddenly,  while  Nora's  eyes  were  fixed  abstractedly 
upon  this  path,  she  uttered  a  great  cry  and  started  to  her 
t'eet. 

Hannah  stopped  the  clatter  of  her  shuttle  to  see  what 
was  the  matter. 

Nora  was  leaning  from  the  window,  gazing  breathlessly 
down  the  path. 

*'What  is  it,  Nora,  my  dear?  Don't  lean  so  far  out; 
you  will  fall  I     What  is  it?" 

**0h,  Hannah,  he  is  coming!  he  is  coming!" 

"Who  is  coming,  my  darling?  I  see  no  one!"  said  the 
elder  sister,  straining  her  eyes  down  the  path. 

"But  I  feel  him  coming!  He  is  coming  fast  I  He  will 
be  in  sight  presently!  There!  what  did  I  tell  you? 
There  he  is  I" 

And  truly  at  that  moment  Herman  Brudeneli  advanced 
from  the  thicket  and  walked  rapidly  up  the  path  towards 
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Nora  sank  back  in  her  seat^  overoomc,  almost  fainting. 

Another  moment^  and  Herman  Bmdeneli  was  in  the 
room,  clasping  her  form,  and  sobbing : 

''A'oral  Nora,  my  beloved!  my  beautiful  I  you  hav'^ 
i'cen  ill  and  I  knew  it  not!  dyings  and  I  knew  it  no. 

lil  obi  ohl" 
Yes,  but  I  am  well>  now  that  you  are  here!"  gasped 
ttia  girl,  as  she  thrilled  and  trembled  with  returning  life 
liut  the  moment  this  cbnfession  had  been  surprised  from 
Lev,  she  blushed  fiery  red  to  the  very  tips  of  her  ears, 
and  hid  her  face  in  the  pillows  of  her  chair. 

''My  darling  girl!  My  own  blessed  girl!  do  not  turn 
your  face  away !  look  at  me  with  your  sw^t  eyes  I  See,  I 
am  liere  at  your  side,  telting  you  how  deep  my  own  borrow 
had  been  at  the  separation  from  you,  and  how  much  deeper 
at  the  thought  that  you  also  have  suffered!  Look  at  me! 
Smile  on  me!     Speak  to  me,^beloved!     I  am  your  own!" 

These  and  many  other  wild,  tender,  pleading  worda  of 
love  he  breathed  in  the  ear  of  the  listening,  blushing?, 
happy  girl ;  both  quite  heedless  of  the  presence  of  Han- 
nah, who  stood  petrified  with  consternation. 

At  length,  however,  by  the  time  Herman  had  seated 
himself  beside  Nora,  Hannah  recovered  her  presence  of 
mind  and  power  of  motion;  and  she  went  to  him  and 
saidr 

"Mr.  Brudenell!  Is  this  well?  Could  you  not  leave 
her  in  peace?'* 

*'No,  I  could  noHeave  her!  Tes,  it  is  well,  Hannah! 
The  burden  I  spoke  of  is  unexpectedly  lifted  from  my  life ! 
I  am  a  restored  man.  And  I  have  come  here  to-day  to  ask 
Nora,  in  your  presence,  and  with  your  consent,  to  be 
my  wife!" 

"And  with  your  mother* 8  consent,  Mr.  Brudenell?" 

"Hannah,  that  was  unkind  of  you  to  throw  a  damper 
upon  my  joy.  And  look  at  me,  I  have  not  been  in  such 
robust  health  myself  since  you  drove  me  away!" 
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Au  he  said  this,  Nora's  hand,  which  he  held,  closet 
convulsively  on  his,  and  she  murmured  under  hei 
breath : 

"  Have  you  been  ill  ?    You  are  not  pale  I  '* 

"No,  love,  I  was  only  sad  at  our  long  separation;  now 
you  see  I  am  flushed  with  joy ;  for  now  I  shall  see  you 
every  day  I "  he  replied,  lifting  her  hand  to  hig  lips. 

Hannah  was  dreadfully  disturbed.  She  was  delighted 
to  see  life  and  light  and  color  flo^Hng  back  to  her  sister's 
face ;  but  she  was  dismayed  at  the  very  cause  of  this — ^the 
presence  of  Herman  Brudenell.  The  instincts  of  her 
affections  and  the  sense  of  ^er  duties  were  at  war  in  her 
bosom.  The  latter  as  yet  was  in  the  ascendency.  It  was 
under  its  influence  she  spoke  again : 

"But,  Mr.  Brudenell,  your  mother?'* 

"Hannah  I  Hannah!  don't  be  disagreeable  I  You  are 
too  young  to  play  duenna  yet  I "  he  said,  gayly. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  duenna,  Mr,  Bru* 
denell,  but  I  know  what  is  due  to  your  mother,"  replied 
the  elder  sister,  gravely. 

"  Mother,  mother,  mother,  how  tiresome  you  are,  Hanr 
nah,  everlastingly  repeating  the  same  word  over  and  over 
again  I  You  shall  not  make  us  miserable.  We  intend  to 
be  happy,  now,  Nora  and  myself.  Do  we  not,  dearest?" 
he  added,  changing  the  testy  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken 
to  the  elder  sister,  for  one  of  the  deepest  tenderness  as  he 
turned  and  addressed  the  younger. 
9  "  Yes,  but,  your  mother,"  murmured  Nora,  very  softly 
and  timidly. 

"You  tool  Decidedly  that  word  is  infectious  like 
yawning  I  Well,  my  dears,  since  you  will  bring  it  on  the 
tapis,  let  us  discuss  and  dismiss  it.  My  mother  is  a  very 
fine  woman,  Hannah ;  but  she  is  unreasonable,  Nora.  She 
is  attached  to  what  she  calls  her  *  order,'  my  dears,  and 
never  would  consent  to  my  marriage  with  any  other  tbao 
iilady  of  rank  and  wealth.'' 
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^•Then  you  must  give  up  Noifa,  Mr.  Brudenell,"  said 
BSEuinah^  gravely. 

''Yes,  indeed/'  asseiiied  poor  Nora,  under  her  breath, 
(md  turning  pale. 

"May  the  Lord  give  me  up  if  J!  doT*  cried  the  young 
man,  impetuously. 

**you  will  never  defy  your  mothe//*  said  Hannah. 

""'Oh,  no,  oh,  no,  I  should  be  frightened  to  death,'' 
s^asped  Nora,  trembling  between  weakness  and  fear. 

"No,  I  will  never  defy  my  mother;  there  are  other 
«rays  of  doing  things ;  I  must  marry  Nora,  and  we  must 
^jeep  the  affair  quiet  for  a  time." 

'I  do  not  understand  you,  said  Hannah,  coldly. 

**Nora  does  though!  Do  you  not,  my  darling?"  ex- 
claim«)d  Herman,  triumphantly. 

And  the  blushing  but  joyous  face  of  Noi-a  answered  him. 

"You  say  you  will  not  defy  your  mother.  Do  you 
mean  then  to  deceive  her,  Mr.  Brudeneil?"  inquired 
the  elder  sister,  severely. 

"Hannah,  don't  be  abusive  I  This  is  just  the  whole 
matter,  in  brief.  I  am  twenty-one,  master  of  myself  and 
my  estate.  I  could  marry  Nora  at  any  time,  openly, 
without  my  mother's  consent.  But  that  would  give  her 
great  pain.  It  would  nut  kill  her,  nor  make  her  ill,  but  it 
would  wound  her  in  her  tenderest  points — her  love  of  her 
son,  and  her  love  of  rank;  it  would  produce  an  open  rup- 
ture between  us.  She  would  never  forgive  me,  nor 
acknowledge  my  wife." 

"Then  why  do  you  speak  at  all  of  marrying  Nora?'' 
interrupted  Hannah,  angrily. 

Herman  turned  and  looked  at  Nora.  That  mute  look 
was  his  only  answer,  and  it  was  eloquent ;  it  said,  plainly, 
what  his  lips  forebore  to  speak:  "I  have,  won  her  love, 
and  I  ought  to  marry  her;  for  if  I  do  not,  she  will  die." 

Then  he  continued  as  if  Hannah  had  not  interrupted 
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"  I  wish  to  get  on  as  easily  ac  I  can  between  these  con» 
flicting  difficulties.  I  will  not  wrong  Nora,  and  I  will  nd 
grieve  my  mother.  The  only  way  to  avoid  doing  either 
will  be  for  me  to  marry  my  darling  privately,  and  keep 
the  aflfair  a  secret  until  a  fitting  opportunity  offers  to  pub 
lish  it." 

*' A  secret  marriage  I  Mr.  Brudenelll  is  that  what  yoL 
propose  to  my  sister?" 

"Why  not,  Hannah?" 

"  Secret  marriages  are  terrible  things  I " 

"Disappointed  afi'ecticns,  broken  hearts,  early  graves, 
are  more  terrible." 

"  Fudge  I "  was  the  word  that  rose  to  Hannah's  lips,  as 
she  looked  at  the  young  man ;  but  when  she  turned  to  her 
sister,  she  felt  that  his  words  might  be  true. 

"  Besides,  Hannah,"  he  continued,  "  this  will  not  be  a 
secret  marriage.  You  cannot  call  that  a  secret  which  will 
be  known  to  four  persons — the  parson,  you,  Nora  and  my- 
self. I  shall  not  even  bind  you  or  Nora  to  keep  the  secret 
longer  than  you  think  it  her  interest  to  declare  it.  She 
shall  have  the  marriage  certificate  in  her  own  keeping,  and 
every  legal  protection  and  defence ;  so  that  even  if  I  should 
die  suddenly — " 

Nora  gasped  for  breath. 

—  "  she  would  be  able  to  claim  and  establish  her  rights 
and  position  in  the  world.  Hannah,  you  must  see  that  I 
mean  to  act  honestly  and  honorably,"  said  the  young  man, 
in  an  earnest  tone. 

I  "  I  see  that  you  do ;  but,  Mr.  Brudenell,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  the  fatal  weakness  of  wnich  you  have  already 
spoiken  to  me — ^the  *  propensity  to  please ' — ^is  again  leading 
you  into  error.  You  wish  to  save  Nora ;  and  you  yriish  to 
spare  your  mother;  and  to  do  both  these  things,  you  are 
sacrificing —  " 

"What,  Hannah?" 

"  Well-— feir,  plain,  open,  sttpigbWorward,  upright  deak 
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ing,  such  as  should  always  exist  between  man  and 
woman." 

"  Hannah,  you  are  unjust  to  me  I  Am  I  not  fair,  plain, 
open,  straight-forward,  upright,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  in  my 
iealing  with  you?" 

"With  us,  yes;  but—'* 

**  With  my  mother  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious.  It  ia 
Jarue  that  she  has  no  right  to  cppose  my  marriage  with 
Nora ;  but  yet  she  would  oppose  it,  even  to  death  1  There, 
fore,  to  save  trouble  and  secure  peace,  I  would  marry  my 
dear  Nora  quietly.  Mystery,  Hannah,  is  not  necessarily 
guilt;  it  is  often  wisdom  and  mercy.  Do  not  object  to  a 
little  harmless  mystery  that  is  besides  to  secure  peace! 
Come,  Hannah,  what  say  you?" 

"  How  long  must  this  mt^rriage,  should  it  take  place^  be 
kept  a  secret?"  inquired  Hiinnah,  uneasily. 

"  Not  one  hour  longer  than  you  and  Nora  think  it  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  declared !  Still,  I  should  beg  your 
forbearance  as  long  as  possible.  Come,  Hannah,  your 
answer  1 " 

"  I  must  have  time  to  reflect.  I  fear  I  should  be  doing 
very  wrong  to  consent  to  this  marriage,  and  yet — and  yet — 
But  I  must  take  a  night  to  think  of  it  I  To-morrow,  Mr. 
Brudenell,  I  will  give  you  an  answer  1 " 

With  this  reply  the  young  man  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
*«nted.    Soon  after  he  arose  and  took  his  leave. 

When  he  was  quite  out  of  hearing,  Nora  an)sc  and  threw 
lerself  into  her  sister's  arms,  crying:  -, 

"  Oh,  Hannah,  consent  1  consent!  I  cannot  live  without 
him!" 

The  elder  sister  caressed  the  younger  tenderl}'' ;  told  her 
of  all  the  dangers  of  a  secret  marriage ;  of  all  tlie  miseries 
of  an  ill-sorted  one;  and  implored  her  to  dismiss  her 
wealthy  lover,  and  struggle  witli  lier  misplaced  love. 

Nora  replied  only  with  tears  and  sobs,  and  vain  repet^ 
tions  of  the  words: 
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^I  cannot  live  without  him,  Hannah  I  I  cannpt  live 
without  him  1 " 

Alas,  for  weakness,  wilfulness  and  passion  1  They,  and 
not  wise  counsels  gained  the  day.  Nora  would  not  give 
up  her  lover ;  would  not  struggle  with  her  love ;  but  would 
have  her  own  way. 

At  length,  in  yielding  a  reluctant  acquiescence,  Hannah 
said: 

"  I  would  never  countenance  this — ^never,  Nora  I  but  for 
one  reason ;  it  is  that  I  know,  whether  I  consent  or  not, 
you  two,  weak  and  wilful  and  passionate  as  you  are,  will 
rush  into  this  imprudent  marriage  all  the  same  J  And  1 
think  for  your  sake,  it  had  better  take  place  with  my  sanc- 
tion, and  in  my  presence  than  otherwise." 

Nora  clasped  her  sister's  neck,  and  covered  her  face  with 
kisses. 

"  He  means  well  by  us,  dear  Hannah — ^indeed  he  does, 
bless  him !  So  do  not  look  so  grave  because  we  are  going 
to  be  happy." 

Had  Herman  felt  sure  of  his  answer  the  next  day  ?  It 
really  seemed  so ;  for  when  he  made  his  appearance  at  the 
cottage  in  the  morning,  he  brought  the  marriage  license  in 
Ms  pocket,  and  a  peripatetic  minister  in  his  company. 

And  before  the  astonished  sisters  had  time  to  recovei 
their  self-possession,  Herman  Brudenell's  will  had  carried 
his  purpose,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed. 
The  minister  then  wrote  out  the  certificate,  which  was 
signed  by  himself,  and  witnessed  by  Hannah,  and  handed 
it  to  the  bride. 

"  Now,  dearest  Nora,"  whispered  the  triumphant  bride* 
groom,  "  I  am  happy,  and  you  are  safe  I " 

But— -were  either  of  them  really  safe  or  happy? 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LOVE  AND  FATE. 

Amid  the  sylvan  solitude 

Of  nnshorn  grass  and  waving  wood 

And  waters  glancing  bright  and  fnat, 
A  softened  voice  was  m  her  ear, 

Sweet  as  those  lulling  sounds  and  fine 
The  hunter  lifts  his  head  to  hear, 
Now  far  and  faint,  now  full  and  near — 

The  murmur  of  the  wood  swept  pine. 
A  manly  form  was  ever  nigh, 
A  bold,  free  hunter,  with  an  eye 

Whose  dark,  keen  glance  had  power  to  wake 
Both  fear  and  love — to  awe  and  charm. 
Faded  the  world  that  they  had  known, 

A  poor  vain  shadow,  cold  and  waste, 
In  the  warm  present  bliss  alone 

Seemed  they  of  actual  life  to  taste.— Whittibb. 

VI  was  in  the  beautiful  month  of  June  they  were  married; 
L  when  the  sun  shone  with  his  brightest  splendor ;  when 
the  sky  was  of  the  clearest  blue;  when  the  grass  was  of 
the  freshest  green,  the  woods  in  their  fullest  foliage,  the 
flowers  in  their  richest  bloom,  and  all  nature  in  her  most 
luxuriant  life !  Yes,  June  was  their  honeymoon ;  the  for- 
est shades  their  bridal  halls,  and  birds  and  flowers  and 
leaves  and  rills  their  train  of  attendants.  For  weeks  they 
lived  a  kind  of  fairy  life,  wandering  together  through  the 
deptiis  of  the  valley  forest,  discovering  through  the  illumi- 
nation of  their  love  new  beauties  and  glories  in  the  earth 
and  sky ;  new  sympathies  with  every  form  of  life.  Were 
ever  suns  so  bright,  skies  so  clear,  and  woods  so  green  as 
theirs,  in  this  month  of  beauty,  love  and  joy  I 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  must  have  been  deaf  and  blind 
and  stupid  in  the  days  before  I  knew  you,  Herman  1  for 
then  the  sun  seemed  only  to  shine,  and  now  I  feel  that  he 
smiles  as  well  as  shines ;  then  the  trees  only  seemed  to 
bend  under  a  passing  breeze,  now  I  know  they  stoop  to 
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caress  us ;  then  the  flowers  seemed  only  to  be  crowded,  rum 
I  know  they  draw  together  to  kiss ;  tfien  indeed  I  loved 
nature,  but  now  I  know  that  she  alsa  is  alive  and  loves 
me ! "  3aid  Nora,  one  day,  as  they  sat  upon  a  bank  of  wild 
thyme,  under  the  spreading  branches  of  an  old  oak  tree 
that  stood  alone  in  a  little  opening  of  the  forest. 
/  "  You  darling  of  nature  1  you  might  have  known  thav 
all  along !/'  exclaimed  Herman,  enthusiastically  pressing 
her  to  his  heart. 

"  Oh,  how  good  you  are  to  love  me  so  much  1  you — so 
high,  so  learned,  so  wealthy  ;  you  who  have  seen  so  many 
fine  ladies — ^to  come  down  to  m€,  a  poor,  ignorant,  weaver- 
girl  \ "  said  Nora,  humbly — ^Cmt  true  love  in  many  a  woman 
is  ever  most  humble  and  most  idolatrous,  abasing  itself 
Und  idolizing  its  object 

"  Come  down  to  you,  my  angel  and  my  queen.I  to  yov^ 
whose  beauty  is  so  heavenly  and  so  royal  that  it  seems  to 
toe  every  one  should  worship  and  adore  you  1  how  could 
I  come  down  to  you  I  Ah,  Nora,  it  seem^  to  me  that  it  ia 
you  who  have  stooped  to  mef  There  are  kings  on  this 
earth,  my  beloved,  who  might  be  proud  to  place  such 
regal  beauty  on  their  thrones  beside  them  1  For,  oh !  you 
are  as  beautiful,  my  Nora,  as  any  woman  of  old,  for  whom 
heroes  lost  worlds  I " 

"  Do  you  think  so?  do  you  really  think  so?  I  am  so 
glad  for  your  sake  I  I  wish  I  were  ten  times  as  beauti-* 
ful  1  and  high-born,  and  learned,  and  accomplished,  and 
wealthy,  and  everything  else  that  is  good,  for  your  sake' 
Herman,  I  would  be  willing  to  pass  through  a  fiery  fur- 
nace  if  by  doing  so,  I  could  come  out  like  refined  gold  foi 
your  sake!" 

"  Hush,  hush,  sweet  love !  that  fiery  furnace  of  which 
you  speak,  is  the  scriptural  symbol  for  fearful  trial  and  in- 
tense suffering !  far  be  it  from  you  t  for  I  would  Vather  my 
whole  body  were  consumed  to  ashes  than  one  shining  tjres^ 
of  your  raven  hair  should  be  singed  1" 
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"But,  Herman!  one  of  the  books  you  read  to  me  said: 
'All  that  is  good  must  be  toiled  for ;  all  that  is  best  must 
be  suffered  for;'  and  I  am  willing  to  do  or  bear  anything 
in  the  world  that  would  make  me  more  worthy  of  you ! " 

"My  darling,  you  are  worthy  of  a  monarch,  and  much 
!x)0  good  for  mel'* 

"  How  kind  you  are  to  say  so !  but  for  all  that  T  know 
f  am  only  a  poor,  humble,  ignorant  girl,  quite  unfit  to  be 
your  wife  I  And,  oh  I  sometimes  it  makes  me  very  sad  to 
think  BO  I "  said  Nora,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

**Then  do  not  think  so,  my  own!  why  should  you? 
You  are  beautiful;  you  are  good;  you  are  lovely  and 
beloved,  and  you  ought  to  be  happy!"  exclaimed 
Herman* 

"  Oh,  I  am  happy  I  very  happy  now  I  For  whatever  I 
do  or  say,  right  or  wrong,  is  good  in  your  eyes,  and 
pleases  you  because  you  love  me  so  much.  God  bless 
you  I  God  love  you !  Grod  save  you,  whatever  becomes  of 
four  poor  Nora  1 "  she  said,  with  a  still  heavier  sigh. 

At  this  moment  a  soft  summer  cloud  floated  between 
them  and  the  blazing  meridian  sun,  veiling  its  glory. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  love  ?  What  has  come  over 
jrou?"  inquired  Herman,  gently  caressing  her. 

"I  do  not  know;  nothing  more  than  that  perhaps," 
answered  Nora,  pointing  to  the  cloud  that  was  now  pass- 
ing over  the  sxm. 

"*  Nothing  more  than  that.'  Well,  that  has  now 
passed,  so  smile  forth  again,  my  sun!"  said  Herman, 

gayiy- 

"  Ah,  dear  Herman,  if  this  happy  life  could  only  last! 
this  life  in  which  we  wander  or  repose  in  these  beautiful 
summer  woods,  among  rills  and  flowers  and  birds  I  Oh, 
it  is  like  the  Arcadia  of  which  you  read  to  me  in  your 
books,  Herman !    Ah,  if  it  would  only  last  1 " 

**  Why  should  it  not,  love  ?  " 

^Because  it  cannot    Winte^p  will  come  with  ite  wind 
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and  snow  and  ice.  The  woods  ^'f  U  be  bare,  the  grass  dry, 
the  flowers  all  withered,  the  strecO-uiB  frozen  and  the  birds 
gone  away,  and  we — "  Here  her  voice  sank  into  silence, 
but  Herman  took  up  the  word : 

"Well,  and  we,  beloved  I  we  shall  pass  to  something 
much  better!  We  are  not  partridge?  or  squirrels  to  live 
in  the  woods  and  fields  all  winter  I  We  shall  go  to  our 
own  luxurious  home  1  You  will  be  my  loved  and  honored 
and  happy  wife ;  the  mistress  of  an  elegant  house,  a  fine 
estate  and  many  negroes.  You  will  ha\re  superb  furni- 
ture, beautiful  dresses,  splendid  jewels,  s<ervants  to  attend 
you,  carriages,  horses,  pleasure  boats,  and  everything  else 
that  heart  could  wish,  or  money  buy,  or  love  find  to  make 
you  happy  I  Think  I  oh,  think  of  all  the  joyn  that  are  in 
store  for  you!" 

''Not for  me!  Oh,  not  for  me  those  nplendors  and  lux- 
uries and  joys  that  you  speak  of!  They  are  too  good  for 
me ;  I  shall  never  possess  them ;  I  know  it,  Herman ;  and 
I  knew  it  even  in  that  hour  of  heavenly  bliss  when  you  first 
told  me  you  loved  me !  I  knew  it  even  when  we  stood  be- 
iore  the  minister  to  be  married,  and  I  know  it  still !  This 
short  summer  of  love  will  be  all  the  joy  I  shall  ever  have.  '* 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Nora,  what  do  you  mean? 
Is  it  possible  that  you  can  imagine  I  shall  ever  be  false  to 
you?"  passionately  demanded  the  young  man,  who  was' 
deeply  impressed  at  last  by  the  sad  earnestness  of  her 
manner. 

"Nol  no!  nol  I  never  imagine  anything  unworthy  oi 
your  gentle  and  noble  nature,"  said  Nora,  with  fervent 
emphasis  as  she  pressed  closer  to  his  side. 

"Then  why,  why  do  you  torture  yourself  and  me  with 
these  dark  previsions?" 

"I  do  not  know.  Forgive  me,  Herman,"  softly  sighed 
Nora,  laying  her  cheek  against  his  owUc 

He  stole  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and  as  he  drew  her 
to  his  heart,  murmured :  ^^^,^^^^^  by C^OOgle 
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''Why  should  you  not  enjoy  all  the  wealthy  rank  ana 
love  to  i^hich  you  are  entitled  as  my  wife?" 

'^Ahl  dear  Herman,  I  cannot  tell  why.  I  only  know 
that  I  never  shall  I  Bear  with  me,  dear  Herman,  while 
I  say  this:  After  I  had  learned  to  love  you ;  after  I  had 
grieved' myself  almost  to  death  for  your  absence;  when 
you  returned  and  asked  me  to  be  your  wife,  I  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  passed  from  darkness  into  radiant  light  I 
But  in  the  midst  of  it  all  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  in  my 
hearty  saying:  'Poor  moth  I  you  are  basking  in  a  consum- 
ing jGire ;  you  will  presently  fall  to  the  ground  a  burnt, 
blackened,  tortured  and  writhing  thing. '  And,  Herman, 
when  I  thought  of  the  great  difference  between  us;  of 
your  old  family,  high  rank  and  vast  wealth ;  and  of  your 
magnificent  house,  and  your  stately  lady  mother  and  fine 
iady  sisters,  I  knew  that  though  you  had  married  me,  I 
never  could  be  ^wned  as  your  wife " 

"Nora,  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  be  angry  with  you 
Ishouldbe  so!"  interrupted  Herman,  vehemently;  *'  'you 
never  could  be  owned  as  my  wife  I'  I  tell  you  that  you 
can  be — and  that  you  shall  be,  and  very  soon  I  It  was 
only  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  my  mother  that  I  married  you 
privately  at  all.  Have  I  not  surrounded  you  with  every 
legal  security?  Have  I  not  armed  you  even  against  my- 
self? Do  you  not  know  that  even  if  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  turn  rascal,  and  become  so  mean  and  miserable  and 
dishonored  as  to  desert  you,  you  could  still  demand  your 
rights  as  a  wife,  and  compel  me  to  yield  them  I" 

"As  if  I  would!  Oh,  Herman,  as  if  I  would  depend 
upon  anything  but  your  dear  love  to  give  me  all  I  need! 
Armed  against  you,  am  I?  I  do  not  choose  to  be  so!  It 
is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  I  am  your  wife.  I  do  not 
care  to  be  able  to  prove  it;  for,  Herman,  were  it  possible 
for  you  to  forsake  me,  I  should  not  insist  upon  my  'rights* 
■ — I  should  die.  Tlieroforo,  why  should  I  be  armed  with 
legal  proof  s  against  //.  •'   :   •  ;';  f?nan,  my  life,  my  soul,  n|»le 
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oelf?  I  will  not  continue  sol"  And  with  a  generous 
abandonment,  she  drew  from  her  bosom  the  marriage 
certificate,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  scattered  it  abroad,  say- 
ing: ** There  now!  I  had  kept  it  as  a  love  token,  close  to 
my  heart,  little  knowing  it  was  a  cold-blooded,  cantious^ 
legal  proof,  else  it  should  have  gone  before,  where  it  has 
gone  now,  to  the  winds!  There  now,  Herman,  I  am  your 
own  wife,  your  own  Nora,  quite  unarmed  and  defenceless 
before  you ;  trusting  only  to  your  faith  for  my  happiness ; 
knowing  that  you  will  never  wilUngly  forsake  me ;  but 
feeling  that  if  you  do,  I  should  not  pursue  you,  but  die!" 

"Dear,  trusting  girl!  would  you  indeed  deprive  your- 
self of  all  defences  thus?  But,  my  Nora,  did  you  suppose 
when  I  took  you  to  my  bosom,  that  I  had  intrusted  your 
peace  and  safety  and  honor,  only  to  a  scrap  of  perishable 
paper  ?  No,  Nora,  no !  Infidelitj'^  to  you  is  forever  impos- 
sible to  me ;  but  death  is  always  possible  to  all  persons ; 
and  so,  though  I  could  never  forsake  you,  I  might  die  and 
leave  you ;  and  to  guard  against  the  consequences  of  such 
a  contingency,  I  surrounded  you  with  every  legal  security. 
The  minister  that  married  us  resides  in  this  county;  the 
witness  that  attended  us  lives  with  you.  So  that  if  to- 
morrow I  should  die,  you  could  claim,  as  my  widow,  your 
half  of  my  personal  property,  and  your  life-interest  in  my 
estate.  And  if  to-morrow  you  should  become  impatient 
of  your  condition  as  a  secreted  wife,  and  wish  to  enter 
♦upon  all  the  honors  of  Brudenell  Hall,  you  have  the 
power  to  do  so!*' 

**As  if  I  would  I  As  if  it  was  for  that  I  loved  you!  oh, 
Herman!'* 

"I  know  you  would  not,  love!  And  I  know  it  was  not 
for  that  you  loved  me!  I  have  perfect  confidence  in 
your  disinterestedness.  And  I  hope  you  have  as  much 
in  mine." 

"I  have,  Herman.     I  have!" 

**Then,  to  go  back  to  the  first  question,  why  did  :^ou 
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wound  me  by  saying,  that  though  I  had  married  you^  you 
kuew  you  never  could  be  owned  as  my  wife?'* 

"I  spoke  from  a  deep  oonvietiou!  Oh,  Herman,  I 
blow  you  win  nerer  willingly  forsake  me;  but  1/eei  you 
will  never  aeknowiedge  me  I" 

*'Then  you  must  thiak  me  a  TtHainl'*  said  Herman, 
bitterly. 

"No,  no,  bo;  I  think,  if  you  must  have  my  thotights, 
you  are  the  gentlest,  truest  and  noblest  among  men. '' 

"You  cannot  get  away  from  the  point ;  if  you  think  I 
could  desert  you,  you  mitHt  think  I  am  a  villain  I" 

"Oh,  no,  no;  besides  I  did  not  say  you  would  desert 
me!    I  said  you  would  never  own  meT' 

"It  is  in  effect  the  same  thing.  ** 

"Herman,  understand  me :  when  I  say  from  the  deep 
conviction  I  feel,  that  you  will  never  own  me,  I  also  say^ 
that  you  will  be  blameless." 

"Those  two  things  are  incompatible,  Nora  I  But  why 
do  you  persist  in  asserting  that  you  will  never  be  owned?" 

"Ab,  dear,  me,  because  it  is  true  I" 

"But  why  do  you  think  it  is  true?" 

"Because  when  I  try  to  imagine  onr  future,  I  see  only 
my  own  humble  hut,  with  its  spining-wheel  and  loom. 
And  I  feel  I  shall  never  live  in  Brudenell  Halll" 

"Nora,  hear  me:  this  is  near  the  first  of  July;  in  six 
months,  that  is  before  the  first  of  January,  whether  I  live 
or  die,  as  my  wife  or  as  my  widow«  you  shall  rule  at 
Brudenell  Hall!" 

Nora  smiled,  a  strange,  sad  smile. 

"Listen,  dearest,"  he  continued;  "my  mother  leaves 
Brudenell  in  December.  She  thinks  the  two  young  ladies, 
my  sisters,  should  have  more  society ;  so  she  has  purchased 
a  fine  house  in  a  fashionable  quarter  of  Washington  City. 
The  workmen  are  now  busy  decorating  and  furnishing  it. 
She  takes  possession  of  it  early  in  December,  Then,  my 
Nora,  wh^n  my  mother  and  sisters  are  clear  of  Brudenelgic 
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Hall,  and  settled  in  their  iuwn-house,  I  will  bring  you 
home,  and  write  and  announce  our  marriage.  Thus  there 
can  be  no  noise.  People  '/Jannot  quarrel  very  long  or 
fiercely  through  the  post.  And  finally  time  and  reflection 
will  reconcile  my  mother  to  the  inevitable^  and  we  shall 
be  all  once  more  united  f)Md  happy." 

** Herman  dear,"  said  Nora,  softly,  "indeed  my  heart 
is  toward  your  mother ;  1  could  love  and  revere  and  serve 
her  as  dutifully  as  if  I  were  her  daughter,  if  she  would 
only  deign  to  let  me.  And,  at  any  rate,  whether  she  will 
or  not,  I  cannot  help  loving  and  honoring  her,  because  she 
is  your  mother  and  loves  you.  And,  oh,  Herman,  if  she 
could  look  into  my  heart  and  see  how  truly  I  love  you^ 
her  son,  how  gjadly  I  would  suffer  to  make  you  happy, 
and  how  willing  I  should  be  to  live  in  utter  poverty  and 
obscurity,  ii  it  would  be  for  your  good,  I  do  think  she 
would  love  me  a  little  for  your  sake!" 

"Heaven  grant  it,  my  darling!" 

"But  be  sure  of  this,  dear  Herman.  No  matter  ho^» 
she  may  thi  ak  it  good  to  treat  me,  I  can  never  be  angry 
with  her.  1  must  always  love  her  and  seek  her  favor, 
for  she  ie  ?;':flr  mother." 
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CHAPTER  7L 

A   SECRET    BEYEALED. 

Full  soon  upon  that  dream  of  sin 
An  awful  light  came  bursting  in; 
The  shrine  was  cold  at  which  she  kneh; 

The  idol  of  that  shrine  was  gone; 
An  humbled  thing  of  shame  and  guilt; 
Outcast  and  spurned  and  lone, 
Wrapt  in  the  shadows  of  that  crime, 

With  withered  heart  and  burning  brain. 

And  tears  that  fell  like  fiery  rain, 
She  passed  a  fearful  time.— Whittibb. 

THUS  in  pleasant  wandering  through  the  wood  and 
sweet  repose  beneath  the  trees,  the  happy  lovers 
passed  the  blooming  months  of  summer  and  the  glowing 
months  of  autumn. 

But  when  the  seasons  changed  again  and  with  the  last 
days  of  November  oame  the  bleak  northwestern  winds 
that  stripped  the  last  leaves  from  the  bare  trees,  and  cov- 
ered the  ground  with  snow  and  bound  up  the  streams  with 
ice,  and  drove  the  birds  to  the  South,  the  lovers  withdrew 
within  doors,  and  spent  many  hours  beside  the  humble 
cottage  fireside. 

Here  for  the  first  time  Herman  had  ample  opportunity 
of  finding  out  how  very  poor  the  sisters  really  were,  and 
how  very  hard  one  of  them  at  least  worked. 

And  from  the  abundance  of  his  own  resources  he  would 
have  supplied  their  wants  and  relieved  them  from  this 
excess  of  toil ;  but  that  there  was  a  reserve  of  honest  pride 
in  these  poor  girls  that  forbade  them  to  accept  his  press- 
inc  offers. 

''But  this  is  my  own  family  now,"  said  Herman. 
"Nora  is  my  wife  and  Hannah  is  my  sister-in-law,  and  it 
is  equally  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  provide  for  them." 

*'No,  Herman!  No,  dear  Herman!  we  cannot  be  con- 
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sidered  as  your  family  until  you  publicly  acknowledge  us 
as  such.  Dear  Herman,  do  not  think  me  cold  or  ungrate- 
ful, when  I  say  to  you  that  it  would  give  me  pain  and 
mortification  to  receive  anything  from  you,  until  I  do  so 
as  your  acknov/ledged  wife,"  said  Nora. 

"  You  give  everything — you  give  your  hand,  your  heart 
yourself  I  and  you  -vi^iU  tak^  nothing,'^  e^d  the  young  man 
«adly. 

"  Yes,  I  take  as  much  a^  I  give  I  I  Uke  youy  band,  y out 
heart  and  yourself  In  return  for  mine.  That  is  fair ;  but  1 
will  take  no  more  until  ^  your  wife  I  takq  the  head  of 
your  establishment,'^  said  Nora,  proudly. 

"Haimah,  is  thia  right?  Sh^  is  my  wife;  sha  propv* 
ised  to  obey  piq,  and  she  defies  me — ^I  ask  you  is  thjp 
right?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Brudenell.  When  she  is  your  acknowledged 
\vife,  in  your  own  house,  then  she  will  obey  and  never 
'defy '  you,  as  you  call  it;  but  now,  it  is  quite  different j 
she  has  not  the  shield  of  your  nai^e,  and  she  must  take 
care  of  her  own  self-respect  until  you  relieve  her  of  the 
charge,*^  said  thq  elder  sister,  gravely. 

"  Hannah,  you  are  a  terrible  duenna  f  You  v/ould  be 
an  acquisition  to  some  crabbed  old  Spaniard  who  had  a 
bea.utiful  young  wife  to  look  after !  Now  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  how  on  earth  my  burning  up  that  old  loom  and 
wheel  and  putting  a  little  comfortable  ftimiture  in  this 
room,  and  paying  you  sufficient  to  support  you  both,  cact 
possibly  hurt  her  self-respeet?"  demanded  Herman. 
•  ^'It  will  do  more  than  that!  it  will  hurt  her  eharaoter, 
Mr.  Brudenell ;  and  that  should  be  as  dear  to  you  as  to 
herself." 

"  It  is  I  it  is  the  dearest  thing  in  lifs  to  me  I  But  how 
should  what  I  propose  to  do  hurt  either  her  self-respect  or 
her  charaoter?    You  have  not  told  me  that  yetf" 

"  This  way,  Mr.  Brudenell !  If  we  wora  to  accept  youf 
offers,  ou?  nei|^hboi»  would  talk  of  ^.^ 
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** Neighbors!  why,  Hc^nnah,  what  neighbors  have  you? 
In  all  the  months  that  I  have  been  coming  here,  I  have 
not  chanced  to  meet  a  single  soul  I " 

"  No,  you  have  not.  And  if  yon  had,  once  in  a  way, 
met  any  one  here,  they  would  have  taken  you  to  be  a 
mete  passer-by  resting  yourself  in  our  hut ;  but  if  you  were 
ijo  make  us  as  comfortable  as  you  wish,  why  the  very  first 
chance  visitor  to  the  hut  who  would  c.ee  that  the  loom  and 
the  spinning-wheel  and  old  ftirniture  were  gone,  and  were 
replaced  by  the  fine  carpet,  curtains,  chairs  and  so&  that 
you  wish  to  give  us,  would  go  away  and  tell  the  wonder. 
And  people  would  say—*  Wh«re  did  Hannah  Worth  get 
these  things?'  or,  *  How  do  they  Kv©?'  or, '  Who  supporte 
those  girls?'  and  so  on.  Now,  Mr.  Brudenell,  thos^  are 
questions  IwiU  iwt  hcwe  asked  about  myself  and  my  sister, 
atid  that  you  ought  not  to  wish  to  have  asked  about  your 
wifel" 

•'Hannah,  you  are  quite  right!  You  always  are! 
Aud  yet  it  distresses  me  to  see  you  living  and  working  as 
you  do." 

*•  We  are  inured  to  it,  Mr.  BrudenelL" 

"But  it  will  not  be  for  long,  Hannah*  Very  soon  my 
mother  and  sistere  go  to  take  possession  of  their  new 
house  in  Washington.  When  they  have  left  Brudenell,  I 
wiil  announce  our  marriage  and  bring  you  and  your  sister 
home." 

"Not  me,  Mr.  Brudenell!  I  have  said  before  that  in 
Harrying  Nora,  you  did  not  marry  all  her  poor  relatives, 
I  have  told  you  that  I  will  not  share  the  splendors  of 
Nora^  destiny.  No  one  shall  have  reason  to  say  of  me. 
W  they  would  say  if  I  went  home  with  you,  that  I  had 
connived  at  the  young  heir's  secret  marriage  with  my  sis- 
ter for  the  sake  of  securing  a  luxurious  home  for  mysel£ 
No,  Mr.  Brudenell,  Nora  is  beautiful,  and  it  is  not  unnat- 
ural that  Bhe  should  have  made  a  high  match;  and  the 
world  will  soon  forgive  her  for  it  and  forget  her  humble 
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origin.  But  I  am  a  plain,  rude,  hard-working  womiui;  V 
am  engaged  to  a  man  as  poor,  as  rugged  and  toil-worn  as 
myself.  We  would  be  strangely  out  of  place  in  your  man- 
sion, subjected  to  the  comments  of  your  friends.  We  will 
never  intrude  there.  I  shall  remain  here  at  my  weaving 
until  the  time  comes,  if  it  ever  should  come,  when  Reuben 
and  myself  may  marry,  and  then,  if  possible,  we  will  go  t€ 
the  West,  to  better  ourselves  in  a  better  country." 

"  Well,  Hannah,  well,  if  such  be  your  final  determina- 
tion, you  will  allow  me  at  least  to  do  something  towards 
expediting  your  marriage.  I  can  advance  such  a  sum  to 
Reuben  Gray  as  will  enable  him  to  marry,  and  take  you 
and  all  his  own  brothers  and  sisters  to  the  rich  lands  of  the 
West,  where,  instead  of  being  encumbrances,  they  will  be 
great  helps  to  him ;  for  there  is  to  be  found  much  work  for 
every  pair  of  hands,  young  or  old,  male  or  female,"  said 
'^he  young  man,  not  displeased,  perhaps,  to  provide  for  his 
vVife's  poor  relations  at  a  distance  from  which  they  would 
not  be  likely  ever  to  enter  his  sphere. 

Hannah  reflected  for  a  moment  and  then  said : 

"  I  thank  you  very  much  for  that  offer,  Mr.  Brudeaell, 
It  was  the  wisest  and  kindest,  both  for  yourself  and  us, 
that  you  could  have  made.  And  I  think  that  if  we  could 
see  our  way  through  repaying  the  advance,  we  would 
gratefully  accept  it." 

"  Never  trouble  yourself  about  the  repayment  1  Talk  to 
Gray,  and  then,  when  my  mother  has  gone,  send  him  uf 
to  talk  to  me,"  said  Herman. 

To  all  this  Nora  said  nothing.  She  sat  silentiy,  with 
her  head  resting  upon  her  hand,  and  a  heavy  weight  at 
her  heart,  such  as  she  always  felt  when  their  future  was 
spoken  of.  To  her  inner  vision  a  heavy  cloud  that  would 
not  disperse  always  rested  on  that  future. 

Thus  tiie  matter  rested  for  the  present. 

Herman  continued  his  daily  visits  to  the  sisters,  and 
longed  impatientiy  for  the  time  wiien  he  should  feel  frer 
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lo  acknowledge  his  beautifai  young  peasant-wife  and  place 
her  at  the  head  of  his  princely  establishment 

These  daily  visits  of  the  young  heir  to  the  poor  sisters 
attracted  no  general  attention.  The  hut  on  the  hill  was  so 
remote  from  any  road  or  any  dwelling-house  that  few  p«r- 
ions  passed  near  it,  and  fewer  still  entered  its  door. 

It  was  near  the  miadle  of  December,  when  Mrs.  Bni» 
ienell  was  busy  with  her  last  preparations  for  her  removal, 
that  the  first  rumor  of  Herman's  visits  to  the  hut  reached 
her. 

She  was  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  superintending  in 
person  the  selection  of  certain  choice  pots  of  domestic 
sweetmeats  from  the  family  stores,  to  be  taken  to  the 
town-house,  when  Mrs.  Spicer,  who  was  attending  her, 
said : 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  there's  Jem  Morris  been  waiting 
in  the  kitchen  all  the  morning  to  see  you." 

"Ah!  What  does  he  want?  A  job,  I  suppose.  WeU.. 
tell  him  to  come  in  here,"  said  the  lady,  carelessly,  as  she 
scrutinized  the  label  upon  a  jar  of  red  currant  jelly. 

The  housekeeper  left  the  room  to  obey,  and  returned 
ushering  in  an  individual,  who,  as  he  performs  an  impor- 
tant part  in  this  history,  deserves  some  special  notice. 

He  was  a  midatto,  between  forty-five  and  fifty  years  of 
age,  of  medium  height  and  size,  and  regular  features,  with 
a  quantity  of  black,  woolly  hair  and  beard  that  hung  down 
'ipon  his  breast.  He  was  neatly  dressed  in  the  gray  home- 
spun cloth  of  the  country,  and  entered  with  a  smiling 
3ountenance  and  a  respectful  manner.  Upcr  the  wholo,' 
he  was  rather  a  good-looking  and  pleasing  darkey.  He 
was  a  character,  too,  in  his  way.  He  possessed  a  fair 
amount  of  intellect,  and  a  considerable  fund  of  general 
information.  He  had  contrived,  somehow  or  o&er,  to  read 
and  write;  and  he  would  read  everything  he  could  lay  his 
bands  on,  from  the  Bible  to  the  almanac.  He  had  formed 
bis  own  opinions  upon  most  of  the  subjects  that  interest*. 
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society,  and  he  expressed  them  freely.  He  kept  himself 
wdl  posted  up  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  was  ready  to 
discuss  them  with  any  one  who  would  enter  into  thedeba,te. 
He  had  a  high  appreciation  of  himself,  and  also  a  deep 
veneration  for  his  superiors.  And  thus  it  happened  that, 
when  "in  the  presence  of  his  betters,  he  maintained  a  cer* 
tain  sort  of  droll  dignity  in  himself  while  treating  them 
with  the  utmost  deference.  He  was  feithful  in  his  dealings 
with  his  numerous  employers,  all  of  whom  he  looked  upon 
,as  so  many  helpless  dependents  under  his  protection,  for 
whose  well-being  in  certain  respects  he  was  strictly  re- 
sponsible. So  much  for  his  character.  In  circumstances 
he  was  a  free  man,  living  with  his  wife  and  children,  who 
were  also  free,  in  a  small  house  on  Mr,  Brudenell's  estate, 
and  supporting  his  family  by  such  a  very  great  variety  of 
labor  as  had  earned  for  him  the  title  of  "  Professor  of  Odd 
Jobs."  It  was  young  Herman  Brudenell,  when  a  boy, 
who  gave  him  this  title,  which,  from  its  singular  approprt 
ateness,  stuck  to  him;  for  he  could,  as  he  expressed  it 
himself,  "  do  anything  as  any  other  man  could  do."  He 
could  shoe  a  horse,  doctor  a  cow,  mend  a  fence,  make  a 
boot,  set  a  bone,  fix  a  lock,  draw  a  tooth,  roof  a  cabin^ 
drive  a  carriage,  put  up  a  chimney,  glaze  a  window,  lay  a 
hearth,  play  a  fiddle,  or  preach  a  sermon.  He  could  do 
all  these  things  and  many  others  besides  too  numerous  to 
mention,  and  he  did  do  them  for  the  population  of  the 
whole  neighborhood,  who,  having  no  regular  mechanics, 
gave  this  "  Jack  of  all  Trades  "  a  plenty  of  work.  This 
universal  usefulness  won  for  him,  as  I  said,  the  title  of 
■*  Professor  of  Odd  Jobs."  This  was  soon  abbreviated  to 
the  simple  "  Professor,"  which  had  a  singular  significance 
also  when  applied  to  one  who,  in  addition  to  all  his  other 
excellencies,  believed  himself  to  be  pretty  well  posted  up 
in  law,  physic  and  theology,  upon  either  of  which  he 
would  stop  in  his  work  to  hold  forth  to  any  one  who 
would  listen. 
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Finaltyy  there  was  anotiier  little  peculiarity  aboat  the 
manner  of  the  professor.  In  his  exQessiye  agreeability  he 
would  always  preface  his  answer  to  any  obseryation  what- 
ever with  some  sort  of  assent,  such  aft  *'yes,  ak/'  w  "yes, 
madam,**  right  or  wrong. 

This  morning  the  professor  entered  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Brudenell,  hat  in  hand,  smiling  and  respectfoL 

''Well^  Morris,  what  has  brought  yoM  here  this  mom* 
ing?'*  inquired  the  lady. 

''Yes,  madam.  I  been  thinkin'  about  you,  and  should 
a-been  here  'fore  this  to  see  after  your  afl&iu^s,  o'»y  I  had 
to  go  orer  to  Oolonel  Merriu'd  to  give  one  of  his  horses  a 
draught,  and  then  to  stop  at  the  colored  people's  meetin^ 
house  to  lead  the  exercises,  and  afterwards  to  call  at  the 
Miss  Worthies  to  mend  Miss  Hannah's  loom  and  pat  a 
few  new  spokes  in  Miss  Noi*a's  wheel.  And  so  aiany 
people's  been  after  me  to  do  jobs  that  I'm  fi^Iy  torn  to 
pieces  among  um.  And  it's  '  Professor '  hare,  and  ♦  Prof* 
essor  *  there,  and  '  Professor '  everywhere,  till  J  think  my 
senses  will  leave  me,  ma'am.*' 

**lSien,  if  you  are  so  busy  why  do  you  come  here, 
Morris?"  said  Mrs.  Brudenell,  who  was  &r  too  dignified 
to  give  him  his  title. 

''  Tes^  madam.  Why,  you  see,  ma'am,  I  came,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  look  after  your  affkirs  and  sea  as  they  were  all 
right,  which  they  are  not,  ma'am.  There's  the  rain  pipes^ 
along  the  roof  of  the  house  leaking  so  the  cistern  never 
gets  full  of  water,  and  I  must  come  and  solder  them  right 
away,  and  the  lightening  rods  wants  fastenin'  more  securely, 
and—" 

''Well,  but  see  Grainger,  my  overseer,  about  these 
things ;  do  not  trouble  me  with  them.*' 

^^Tes,  madam.  I  think  overseers  ought  ta  be  called 
overlookers,  because  they  oversee  so  littW  and  overlook  so 
much.  Now,  there's  the  hinges  nearly  rusted  off  th^  big 
ham  door,  and  I  dessay  be  never  saw  i*.*^  ^^^,^^^^^  by C^oogle       — 
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"  Well,  Morris,  call  his  attention  to  that  also ;  do  what* 
ever  you  find  necessary  to  be  done,  and  call  upon  Grain- 
ger tr  settle  with  you." 

"  Fes,  madam.  It  wasn't  on'y  the  rain  pipes  and  hinges 
d£  wanted  attention  that  brought  me  here,  however 
ma'am." 

"What  was  it,  then  ?  Be  quick  if  you  please.  I  am  verj 
much  occupied  this  morning." 

"  Fes,  madam.  It  was  something  I  heard  and  felt  it  my 
duty  to  tell  you ;  because  you  see,  ma'am,  I  think  it  the 
duty  of  every  honest — " 

"  Come,  come,  Morris,  I  have  no  time  to  listen  to  an  ora- 
tion from  you  now.  In  two  words,  what  had  you  to  tell 
me?  "  interrupted  the  lady,  impatiently. 

"Fes,  madam.  It  were  about  young  Mr.  Herman, 
ma'am." 

"  Mr.  BrudeneUy  if  you  please,  Morris.  My  son  is  thb 
head  of  his  family." 

^^CertaMy,  madam.    Mr.  Brudenell." 

"  WeU,  what  about  Mr.  Brudenell?  " 

"  Yes,  madam.  You  know  he  was  away  from  home  every 
day  last  spring  and  summer." 

"I  remember;  he  went  to  fish;  he  is  very  fond  of 
fishing." 

"CfertoinJy,  madam;  but  he  was  out  every  day  this 
autumn." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that;  he  was  shooting ;  he  is  an  enthu 
liastic  sportsman." 

"To  be  mrcy  madam,  so  he  is ;  but  he  is  gone  every  day 
this  winter." 

"  Of  course ;  hunting ;  there  is  no  better  huntsman  in  the 
country  than  Mr.  Brudtnell." 

"  That  is  \efy  tru©,  lOjadam ;  do  you  know  what  sort  of 
gam«  he  is  a^himtui'  of?  "  inquired  the  professor,  mean- 
ii^^9  l^t  most  deferentially. 

^'iPbxes,  I  ppesttme,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  took  of  inquiry. 
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**!%»,  madam,  sure  enough;  I  suppose  they  is  toxm, 
though  in  female  form,"  said  the  professor,  dryly,  but  still 
respectfully. 

"What,  ever,  do  you  mean,  Morris?"  demanded  the 
lady,  sternly. 

"  Well,  madam,  if  it  was  not  from  a  sense  of  duty,  I 
weuld  not  dare  to  speak  to  you  on  this  subject ;  for  I  think 
when  a  man  presumes  to  meddle  with  things  above  his 
epeer,  he — " 

"  I  remarked  to  you  before,  Morris,  that  I  had  no  time 
to  listen  to  your  moral  disquisitions.  Tell  me  at  once, 
then,  what  you  meant  to  insinuate  by  that  strange  speech," 
interrupted  the  lady. 

"  YeSy  madam,  certainly.  When  you  said  Mr.  Bredinell 
was  a  hunting  of  foxes,  I  saw  at  once  the  correctness  of 
your  suspicions,  madam ;  for  they  is  foxes," 

•*W^^  are  foxes?" 

"Why,  the  Miss  Worthses,  madam." 

"  The  Miss  Worths  I  the  weavers  I  why,  what  on  earth 
have  they  to  do  with  what  we  have  been  speaking  of?  " 

•'Fes,  madam;  the  Miss  Worthses  is  the  foxes  that  Mr. 
Bredinell  is  Srhuntin'  of." 

"  The  Miss  Worths  ?  My  son  hunting  the  Miss  Worths  I 
What  do  you  mean,  sir?  Take  care  what  you  say  of  Mr. 
Brudenell,  Morris." 

"  Ye8,  madam,  certainly ;  I  won't  speak  another  word  on 
fche  subject ;  and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  mentioned 
it  at  all ;  which  I  did  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  your  family, 
madam,  thinking  you  ought  to  know  it ;  but  I  am  very 
sorry  I  made  such  a  mistake,  and  again  I  beg  your  par- 
don, madam,  and  I  humbly  take  my  leave."  And  with  a 
low  bow  the  profesfor  turned  to  depart. 

"Stop,  fool!"  said  Mrs.  Brudenell.  And  the  "fool" 
stopped  and  turned,  hat  in  hand,  waiting  further  orders. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Brudenell  goes  after 
IhiHie  fftrlt?  "  asked  the  lady,  raising  her  voice  opdnously 
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"Yes,  madam;  leastways,  after  Miss  Nora.  You  see^ 
madam,  young  gentlemen  vnU  be  young  gentlemen,  for  all 
their  ma's  can  say  or  do;  and  when  the  blood  is  warm 
and  the  spirits  is  high,  and  the  wine  is  in  and  the  wit  ia 

OUtr-" 

"No  preaching,  I  say !  Pray,  are  you  a  clergyman  or  a 
barrister?  Tell  me  at  once  what  reason  you  have  for  say^ 
ing  that  my  son  goes  to  Worths'  cottage? " 

"  Yes,  madam ;  I  has  seen  him  often  and  often  along  of 
Miss  Nora  a- walking  in  the  valley  forest,  when  I  have  been 
there  myself  looking  for  herbs  and  roots  to  make  up  my 
vegetable  medicines  with.  And  I  have  seen  him  go  home 
with  her.  And  at  last  I  said,  *  It  is  my  boupden  duty  to 
.  go  and  tell  the  madam.' " 

"  You  are  very  sure  of  what  you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madam,  sure  as  I  am  of  my  life  and  my  death." 

"This  is  very  annoying  I  veryl  I  had  supposed  Mr. 
Brudenell  to  have  had  better  principles.  Of  course,  when 
a  young  gentleman  of  his  position  goes  to  see  a  girl  of 
hers,  it  can  be  but  with  one  object.  I  had  thought  Her- 
man had  better  morals,  and  Hannah  at  least  more  sense ! 
This  is  very  annoying  1  very !  "  said  the  lady  to  herself,  aa 
her  brows  contracted  with  anger.  After  a  few  momenta 
spent  in  silent  thought,  she  said : 

"  It  is  the  girl  Nora,  you  say,  he  is  with  so  much  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madam." 

"  Then  go  to  the  hut  this  very  evening,  and  tell  that  gir 
she  must  come  up  here  to-morrow  morning  to  see  me.  I 
thank  you  for  your  zeal  in  my  service,  Morris,  and  will 
find  a  way  to  reward  you.  And  now  you  may  do  my 
errand." 

"Certainly,  madam!  My  duty  to  you,  madam,"  snid 
the  professor,  with  a  low  bow,  as  he  left  the  room  aud 
hurried  away  to  deliver  his  message  to  Nora  Wortli, 

"  This  is  very  unpleasant,"  said  the  lady.  "  But  since 
Haimah  haa  no  more  prudence  than  to  let  a  young  gexitLft' 
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man  visit  her  sister,  I  mnst  talk  to  the  poor,  ignorant  child 
myself,  and  warn  her  that  she  risks  her  good  name,  as  well 
as  her  peace  of  mind. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 

**  Your  pardon,  noble  lady  I 
My  friends  were  poor  but  honest — so  ig  my  lore ; 
Be  not  offended,  for  it  hurts  him  not 
That  he  is  loved  of  me.    My  dearest  madam, 
Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love 
For  loving  where  you  do."— Shakspbabe. 

rE  poor  sisters  had  just  finished  their  afternoon  meal, 
cleaned  up  their  room,  and  settled  themselves  to 
their  evening's  work.  Nora  was  spinning  gayly,  Hannah 
weaving  diligently — ^the  whirr  of  Nora's  wheel  keeping 
time  to  the  clatter  of  Hannah's  loom,  when  the  latch  was 
lifted  and  Herman  Brudenell,  bringing  a  brace  of  hares  in 
his  hand,  entered  the  hut. 

"  There,  Hannah,  those  are  prime !  I  just  dropped  in 
to  leave  them,  and  to  say  that  it  is  certain  my  mother 
leaves  for  Washington  on  Saturday.  On  Sunday  morning 
I  shall  bring  my  wife  home ;  and  you,  too,  Hannah ;  for  if 
you  will  not  consent  to  live  with  us,  you  must  still  stop 
with  us  until  you  and  Gray  are  married  and  ready  to  go 
to  the  West,"  he  said,  throwing  the  game  upon  the  table, 
and  shaking  hands  with  the  sisters.  His  face  was  glowing 
from  exercise,  and  his  eyes  sparkling  with  joy. 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Brudenell,"  said  Hannah,  hospitably. 

The  young  man  hesitated,  and  a  look  of  droll  perplexity 
passed  over  his  face  as  he  said : 

"  Now  don't  tempt  me,  Hannah,  my  dear ;  don't  ask  me 
to  stop  this  evening ;  and  don't  even  let  me  do  so  if  I  wish 
to     You  see  I  promised  my  moth^to  be  home  in  time 
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to  meet,  some  friends  at  dinner,  and  I  am  late  now  I  Good* 
bye,  sister ;  good-bye,  sweet  wife  I  Sunday  morning,  Mrs. 
Herman  Brudenell,  you  will  take  the  head  of  your  own 
table  at  Brudenell  Hall ! " 

And  giving  Hannah  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  and 
Nora  a  warm  kiss,  he  hurried  from  the  hut. 

When  he  had  closed  the  door  behind  him,  the  sicters 
looked  at  each  other. 

"  Think  of  it,  Hannah  I  This  is  Thursday,  and  he  says 
that  he  will  take  us  home  on  Sunday — ^in  three  days  1 
Hannah,  do  you  know  I  never  before  believed  that  this 
would  be  I  I  always  thought  that  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  wife  of  Herman  Brudenell — ^placed  at  the  head  of  his 
establishment,  settled  in  that  magnificent  house,  with 
superb  furniture  and  splendid  dresses,  and  costly  jewels, 
and  carriages,  and  horses,  and  servants  to  attend  me,  and 
to  be  called  Mrs.  Brudenell  of  Brudenell  Hall,  and  visited 
by  the  old  country  families — was  a  great  deal  too  much 
happiness,  and  prosperity,  and  glory  for  poor  me !  " 

"Do  you  believe  it  now?"  inquired  Hannah,  thought* 
fully. 

"Why,  yes  I  now  that  it  draws  so  near.  There  is  not 
much  that  can  happen  between  this  and  Sunday  to  pre- 
vent it.  I  said  it  was  only  three  days — ^but  in  fact  it  is 
only  two,  for  this  is  Thursday  evening,  and  he  will  take  ua 
home  on  Sunday  morning;  so  you  see  there  is  only  two 
whole  days — ^Friday  and  Saturday — ^between  this  and 
that!" 

"And  how  do  you  feel  about  this  great  change  of  for- 
time?  Are  you  still  frightened,  though  no  longer  unbe- 
lieving?" 

"  No,  indeed  I "  replied  Nora,  glancing  up  at  the  little 
looking-glass  that  hung  immediately  opi)osite  to  her  wheel; 
"  if  I  have  pleased  Herman,  who  is  so  fastidious,  it  is  not 
likely  that  I  should  disgust  others.  And  mind  this,  too; 
I  pleased  Herman  in  my  homespun  gown,  and  wheB  I 
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meet  his  Mends  at  Brudenell  Hall,  I  shall  have  all  the 
advantages  of  splendid  dress.  No,  Hannah,  I  am  no 
longer  incredulous  or  frightened.  And  if  ever,  when  sitting 
at  the  head  of  his  table  when  there  is  a  dinner  party,  my 
heart  should  begin  to  fail  me,  I  will  say  to  myself,  *I 
pleased  Herman — ^the  noblest  of  you  all,'  and  then  I  know 
my  courage  will  return.  But,  Hannah,  won't  people  be 
astonished  when  they  find  out  thai  /,  poor  Nora  Worth, 
am  really  and  truly  Mrs.  Herman  Brudenell !  I  What  loiU 
they  say  ?  What  will  old  Mrs.  Jones  say  ?  And  oh !  what 
will  the  Miss  Mervins  say?  I  should  like  to  see  their 
faces  when  they  hear  it  I  for  you  know  it  is  reported  that 
Colonel  Mervin  is  to  marry  Miss  Brudenell,  and  that  the 
two  Miss  Mervins  are  secretly  pulling  caps  who  shall  take 
Herman  I  Poor  young  ladies  I  won't  they  be  dumb-found- 
ered when  they  find  out  that  poor  Nora  Worth  has  had 
him  all  this  time  1  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  take  them 
to  get  over  the  mortification,  and  also  whether  they  will 
call  to  see  me.    Do  you  think  they  will,  Hannah  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,  my  dear.  The  Mervins  hold  their 
heads  very  high,"  replied  the  sober  elder  sister. 

"Do  they  I  Well,  I  fancy  they  have  not  much  right  to 
hold  their  heads  much  higher  than  the  Brudenells  of  Bru- 
denell Hall  hold  theirs.  Hannah,  do  you  happen  to  know 
who  o,ur  first  ancestor  was  ?  " 

"Adam,  my  dear,  I  believe." 

"  Nonsense,  Hannah ;  I  do  not  mean  the  first  father  of  all 
jaankind — ^I  mean  the  head  of  our  house." 

"  Our  house  ?  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  don't  even  know  who 
our  grandfather  was." 

"  Fudge,  Hannah,  I  am  not  talking  of  the  Worths,  who 
of  course  have  no  history.  I  am  talking  of  our  family — 
the  Brudenells ! " 

"  Oh  I  "  said  Hannah,  dryly. 

"  And  now  do  you  know  who  our  first  ancestor  was  ?  " 

"Yes;  some  Norman  fillibuster  who  came  over  to  Eng' 
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land  with  William  the  Conqueror,  I  suppose.  I  belief 
from  all  that  I  have  heai-d,  that  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
most  of  the  noble  English  families  and  old  MarylanO 
ones." 

"No,  you  don't,  neither.  Herman  says  our  family  is 
much  older  than  the  Conquest.  They  were  a  noble  race 
of  Saxon  chiefs  thi^t  held  large  sway  in  England  from  the 
time  of  the  first  invasion  of  the  Saxons  to  that  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest ;  at  which  period  a  certain  WoKbold  waged 
such  successful  war  against  the  invader  and,  held  out  so 
long  and  fought  so  furiously  as  to  have  received  the  sur- 
name of  *  Bred-in-hell  P  " 

^^  Humph  1  do  you  caU  that  an  honor^  or  hima^  respectable 
ancestor?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  because  it  was  for  no  vice  or  crime  that 
they  give  him  that  surname,  but  because  it  was  said  no 
man  bom  of  woman  could  have  exhibited  such  frantic 
courage  or  performed  such  prodigies  of  valor  as  he  did. 
Well,  anyway,  that  was  the  origin  of  our  family  name. 
Prom  Bred-in-hell  it  became  Eredinell,  then  Bredenell,  and 
finally,  as  it  still  sounded  rough  for  the  name  of  a  respect/- 
able  family,  they  have  in  these  latter  generations  softened 
it  down  into  Brudenell.  So  you  see!  I  should  like  to 
detect  the  Mervins  looking  down  upon  t^/"  conolude^i 
Nora,  with  a  pretty  assumption  of  dignity. 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  are  not  a  Brudenell." 
/  "  I  don't  care !  My  husband  is,  and  Herman  says  a  wife 
takes  rank  from  her  husband!  As  Nora  Worth,  or  as 
Mrs,  Herman  Brudenell,  of  course  I  am  the  very  same 
person;  but  then,  ignorant  as  I  may  be,  I  know  enough  of 
the  world  to  feel  sure  that  those  who  despised  Nora  Worth 
will  not  dare  to  slight  Mrs.  Herman  Brudenell  I " 

"  Take  care  I  Take  care,  Nora,  dear  I  *  Pride  goeth  be- 
fore a  fall,  and  a  haughty  temper  before  destruction ! ' " 
said  Hannah,  in  solemn  warning. 

"Well,  I  will  not  be  proud  if  I  can  help  it;  yet— how 
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ksucd  to  help  it  I  But  I  will  not  let  it  grow  on  me.  I  will 
remember  my  humble  origin  and  my  undeserving  of  any- 
thing better." 

At  this  moment  the  latch  of  the  door  was  raised  and 
Jem  Morris  presented  himself,  taking  off  his  hat  and  bow- 
ing low,  as  he  said: 

^'  Evening,  Miss  Hannah ;  evening,  Miss  Nora.  Hopes 
you  finds  yourselves  well?  " 

"  Why,  law,  professor,  is  that  you  t  You  have  just  come 
in  time.  Hannah  wants  you  to  put  a  new  bottom  in  her 
tin  saucepan  and  a  new  cover  on  her  umbrella,  and  to 
mend  her  coffee-mill ;  it  won't  grind  at  all!  "  said  Nora. 

"  }%8,  Miss^  Boon's  ever  I  gets  the  time*  See,  I've  got  a 
well  to  dig  at  Colonel  Mervin's,  and  a  chimney  to  build  at 
Miyor  Blackistone's,and  a  hearth  to  lay  at  Commodore 
Buigh's,  and  a  roof  to  put  over  old  Mrs.  Joneses ;  and  see, 
tb^t  will  take  me  all  the  rest  of  the  week,"  objected  Jem. 

"  But  can't  you  take  tiie  things  home  with  you  and  do 
them  at  night?  "  inquired  Hannah. 

^''  Ye8^  Miss^  but  you  see  tiiere's  only  three  nights  more 
this  week,  and  I  am  engaged  for  all  I  To-night  I've  got  to 
go  and  sit  up  long  of  old  uncle  Jem  Brown's  corpse,  and 
to-morrow  night  to  play  the  fiddle  at  Miss  Polly  Hodges' 
wedding,  and  next  night  I  promised  to  be  one  of  the  wait- 
ers at  tJie  college  ball,  and  even  Sunday  night  ain't  free, 
'cause  our  preachy  is  sick  and  I've  been  invited  to  take 
his  place  and  read  a  sermon  and  lead  the  prayer  1  So  you 
3ee  I  couldn't  possibly  m^sid  the  coffee-mill  and  the  rest 
till  some  time  next  week  nohow  J " 

"I  tell  you  what,  Morris,  you  have  the  monopoly  of 
your  line  of  business  in  this  neighborhood,  and  so  you  put 
en  aisft  end  make  people  wait.  I  wish  to  goodness  we 
€0uld  ioduoe  scane  other  professor  of  odd  jobs  to  come  and 
settle  AfeQong  «b,"  said  Nora,  ^wrchly. 

"  YeSy  Miss ;  I  wish  you  could,  for  I  am  pretty  nearly  run 
tffi^i  my  feet,^'  Jem  agreed*    '  ^ut  whai  I  was  wisfaii^  to 
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say  to  you,  Miss,"  he  added,  "  was  that  the  madam  seal 
me  here  with  a  message  to  you." 

"  Who  sent  a  message,  Jem  ?  " 

"  The  madam  up  yonder,  Mis9  " 

"  Oh !  you  mean  Mrs.  Brudenell  I  It  was  to  Hannah,  ) 
suppose,  in  relation  to  work,"  said  Nora. 

"  y«3.  Miss ;  but  this  time  it  was  not  to  Miss  Hannah ;  it 
was  to  you^  Miss  Nora.  *  Go  up  to  the  hut  on  the  hill,  and 
request  Nora  Worth  to  come  up  to  see  me  this  evening.  I 
wish  to  have  a  talk  with  her  ? '  Such  were  the  madam's 
words,  Miss  Nora." 

"0^,  Hannah  I  ^^  breathed  Nora,  in  terror. 

"What  can  she  want  with  my  sister?"  inquired  Han- 
nah. 

"Well,  yes.  Miss.  She  didn't  say  any  further.  And 
now,  ladies,  as  I  have  declared  my  message,  I  must  bid 
you  good-evening ;  as  they  expects  me  round  to  old  uncle 
Jem  Brown's  to  watch  to-night."  And  with  a  deep  bow 
the  professor  retired. 

"OA,  Hannah  r^  wailed  Nora,  hiding  her  head  in  her 
sister's  bosom. 

"Well,  my  dear,  what  is  the  matter?  " 

"  I  am  so  frightened." 

"What  at?" 

"  The  thoughts  of  Mrs.  Brudenell  1 " 

"  Then  don't  go.  You  are  not  a  slave  to  be  at  that  lady's 
beck  and  call,  I  reckon  I" 

"Yes,  but  I  am  Herman's  wife  and  her  daughter,  and  I 
will  not  slight  her  request!  I  will  go,  Hannah,  though  I 
had  rather  plunge  into  ice  water  this  freezing  weather  than 
meet  that  proud  lady  I "  said  Nora,  shivering. 

"  Child,  you  need  not  do  so  I  You  are  not  bound  1  Yo\i 
owe  no  duty  to  Mrs.  Brudenell,  until  Mr.  Brudenell  has 
acknowledged  you  as  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Brudenell  aa  het 
daughter." 

**Hlttiliah,  it  mtLf  be  »o?  yet.  she  w  my  mother-in-law, 
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being  dear  Herman's  mother ;  and  though  I  am  frightened 
at  the  thought  of  meeting  her,  still  I  love  her ;  1 9o,  indeed, 
Hannah !  and  my  heart  longs  for  her  love  I  Therefore  I 
must  not  begin  by  disregarding  her  requests.  I  will  go  I 
But  oh,  Hannah !  what  can  she  want  with  Tnef  Do  you 
!iiink  it  possible  that  she  has  heard  anything?  Oh,  sup- 
pose she  were  to  say  anything  to  me  about  Hennan  ?  \Mia[i 
should  I  do ! "  cried  Nora,  her  teeth  fairly  chattering  with 
nervousness. 

"  Don't  go,  I  say ;  you  are  cold  and  trembling  with  fear ; 
it  is  also  after  sunset,  too  late  for  you  to  go  out  alone." 

"Yes ;  but,  Hannah,  I  must  go  I  I^am  not  afraid  of  the 
night  I  I  am  afraid  of  her  I  But  if  you  do  not  think  it 
well  for  me  to  go  alone,  you  can  go  with  me,  you  know. 
There  will  be  no  harm  in  that,  I  suppose  ?  " 

•*  It  is  a  pity  Herman  had  not  stayed  a  little  longer,  we 
might  have  asked  him ;  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  been 
in  favor  of  your  going." 

"  I  do  not  know ;  but,  as  there  is  no  chance  of  consult- 
ing him,  I  must  do  what  I  think  right  in  the  case  and  obey 
his  mother,"  said  Nora,  rising  from  her  position  in  Han- 
nah's lap  and  going  to  make  some  change  in  her  simple 
<lress.    When  she  was  ready  she  asked : 

"Are  you  going  with  me,  Hannah ?  " 

"Surely,  my  child,"  said  the  elder  sister,  reaching  het 
bonnet  and  shawl. 

The  weather  was  intensely  cold,  and  in  going  to  Brude^ 
nell  the  sisters  had  to  face  a  fierce  northwest  wind.  In 
walking  through  the  valley  they  were  sheltered  by  the 
wood ;  but  in  climbing  the  hill  upon  the  opposite  side  they 
could  scare Jy  keep  their  feet  against  the  furious  blast. 

They  reached  the  house  at  last.  Hannah  remembered 
to  go  to  the  servants'  door. 

"Ah,  Hannah !  they  little  think  that  when  next  1  comf 
to  Brudenell  it  will  be  in  my  own  carriage,  whioh  will 
tew  up  «t  thd  main  entrance,"  said  Nora,  with  ezttUant 
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pride,  as  she  blew  her  cold  fingers  while  they  waited  to  b8 
admitted. 

The  door  was  opened  I  ^  Jovial,  who  started  back  at  Urn 
sight  of  the  sisters  and  exclaimed : 

"  Hi,  Miss  Hannah,  and  Miss  Nora,  ^ou  here  ?  Loramity 
sake  come  in  and  lemme  shet  the  door.  Dere,  go  to  de 
fire,  ohillern  I  Name  o'  de  law  what  fetch  you  out  dis 
bitter  night?  Wind  sharp  nuflf  to  peel  de  skin  right  offen 
your  faces  I " 

"  Your  mistress  sent  word  that  she  wished  to  see  Nora 
this  evening,  JoviaL  Will  you  please  to  let  her  know  tha* 
we  atxe  here  ?  "  asked  Hannah,  as  she  and  her  sister  seated 
themselves  beside  the  roaring  hickory  fire  in  the  ample 
kitchen  fire-placa 

^'Sartain,  Miss  Hannah!  Anything  to  obligate  Hm 
ladies,"  said  Jovial,  as  he  left  the  kitchen  to  do  his  errand. 

Before  the  sisters  had  time  to  thaw,  their  messenger  je- 
entered,  saying : 

"  Mistess  will  'ceive  Miss  Nora  into  de  drawing-room." 

Nora  arose  in  trepidation  to  obey  the  summons. 

Jovial  led  her  along  a  spacious,  well-lighted  passage^ 
throi:^h  an  open  door,  on  the  left  side  of  which  she  saw 
the  dining-room  and  the  dinner-table,  at  which  Mr.  Bruv 
denell  and  his  gentlemen  guests  still  sat  lingerii^  over 
their  wine.  His  back  was  towards  Hie  door,  so  that  he 
could  not  see  her,  or  know  who  was  at  liiat  time  passings 
But  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  Aim,  a  glow  of  love  and  pride 
warmed  and  strengthened  her  heart,  and  she  said  : 

"After  all,  he  is  my  husband  and  this  is  my  hoiasef 
Why  should  I  be  afraid  to  meet  the  lady  mother  ?  '* 

And  with  a  firm,  elastic  step,  Nora  entered  the  drawing* 
room.  At  first  she  was  dacaled  and  bewildered  by  its 
splendor  and  luxury.  It  was  fitted  up  with  almost  orien- 
tal magmficence*  Her  feet  seemed  to  sink  among  bkxnn- 
ing  flowers  in  the  soft  rich  texture  ®f  the  carpets  Her 
•jreft  feU  upon  omDfion  velvet  ourtains  that  swejyt  k 
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mvh  folds  from  ceiling  to  floor;  upon  rare  full-length 
pictures  that  filled  up  the  recesses  between  the  gorgeously 
draped  windows ,  broad  crystal  mirrors  al>ove  the  marbU 
mantel-shelves ;  marble  statuettes  wherever  there  was  a 
comer  to  hold  one;  soft  crimson  velvet  sofas,  chairs,  otto- 
mans and  stools ;  inlaid  tables ;  papier-mach6  stands ;  and 
all  the  thousand  miscellaneous  vanities  of  a  modem  draw- 
ing-room. 

"And  to  think  that  all  this  is  mine  !  -and  how  little  she 
dreams  of  itl "  said  Nora,  in  an  awe-struck  whisper  to  her 
own  heart,  as  she  gazed  around  upon  all  this  wealth  until 
at  last  her  eye  fell  upon  the  stately  form  of  the  lady  as  she 
Bat  alone  upon  a  sofa  at  the  back  of  the  room. 

"  Come  here,  my  girl,  if  you  please,"  said  Mrs.  Brude- 
nell. 

Nora  advanced  timidly  until  she  had  reached  to  within 
a  yard  of  the  lady,  when  she  stopped,  curtsied,  and  stood 
with  folded  hands  waiting,  pretty  much  b&  a  child  would 
stajid  when  called  up  before  its  betters  for  examination. 

"  Your  name  is  Nom  Worth,  I  believe,"  said  the  lady. 

"  My  name  is  Nora,  madam,"  answered  the  girl. 

"You  are  Hannah  Worth's  younger  sister?  " 

"  Yes,  madam." 

"  Now,  then,  my  girl,  do  you  know  why  I  have  sent  for 
you  here  to-night  ?  " 

"  No,  madam." 

"  ^re  you  sure  that  your  conscience  does  not  warn  you  ?  ^ 

Nora  was  silent 

"Ah  1  I  have  my  answer ! "  remarked  the  lady  in  a  lom 
voice ;  then  raising  her  tone  she  said : 

"  I  believe  that  my  son,  Mr.  Herman  Brudenell,  is  in  tlie 
habit  of  daily  visiting  your  house ;  is  it  not  so?  " 

Nora  looked  up  at  the  lady  for  an  instant  and  then 
dropped  her  eyes. 

"Quite  sufficient!  Now,  my  girl,  as  by  your  silence 
you  have  admitted  all  my  suppositions,  I  must  speak  to 
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you  very  seriously.  And  in  the  first  place  I  .would  ask 
you,  if  you  do  not  know,  that  when  a  gentleman  of  Mr. 
Brudenell's  high  position  takes  notice  of  a  girl  of  your 
low  rank,  he  does  so  with  but  one  purpose  ?    Answer  me  1 ' 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  madam." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  will  speak  more  plainly !  Are  yoi' 
not  aware,  I  would  say,  that  when.  Herman  Brudeneli 
visits  Nora  Worth,  daily  for  months  he  means  her  no 
good?" 

Nora  paused  for  a  moment  to  turn  this  question  over  in 
her  mind  before  replying. 

'*  I  cannot  think,  madam,  that  Mr.  Herman  Brudeneli 
could  mean  anything  but  good  to  any  creature,  however 
humble,  whom  he  deigned  to  notice ! " 

"  You  are  a  natural  fool,  or  a  very  artful  girl ;  one  or  the 
other  I "  said  the  lady,  who  was  not  very  choice  in  her  lan- 
guage when  speaking  in  anger  to  her  inferiors. 

"You  admit  by  your  silence  that  Mr.  Brudeneli  has 
been  visiting  you  daily  for  months ;  and  yet  you  imply 
that  in  doing  so  he  means  you  no  harm  I  /should  think 
he  meant  your  utter  ruin  I " 

"Mrs.  Brudeneli!!"  exclaimed  Nora  in  a  surprise  so 
sorrowful  and  indignant  that  it  made  her  forget  herself 
and  her  fears,  '*  you  are  speaking  of  your  own  son,  your 
only  son ;  you  are  his  mother,  how  can  you  accuse  him  of 
a  base  crime  ?  " 

"Recollect  yourself,  my  girl!  You  surely  forget  the 
presence  in  which  you  stand !  Baseness,  crime,  can  never 
be  connected  with  the  name  of  Brudeneli.  But  young 
gentlemen  will  be  young  gentlemen,  and  amuse  themselves 
with  just  such  credulous  fools  as  you ! "  said  the  lady, 
haughtily. 

"Although  their  amusement  ends  in  the  utter  ruin  of 
its  sqbject?    Do  you  not  call  that  a  crime?" 

"  Girl,  keep  your  place,  if  you  please !  Twice  you  have 
ventured  to  call  me  Mrs.  Brudeneli.    To  you  I  am  roaduKi. 
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Twice  you  have  a^ed  me  questionB.  You  are  here  tc 
rnigwer^  not  to  ode  !  " 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  have  oflfendcd  you  through 
my  ignorance  of  forms,"  said  Nora,  bowing  with  genU*^ 
dignity ;  for  somehow  or  other  she  was  gaining  self-posi^ 
leseion  every  moment. 

"Will  you  answer  my  quu^tions  then;  or  continue  U> 
dvade  them?"  - 

"  I  can  answer  you  so  far,  madam — ^Mr.  Brudenell  has 
never  attempted  to  amuse  himself  at  the  expense  of  Nora 
Worth ;  nor  is  sfie  one  to  permit  herself  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  any  man's  amusement,  whether  he  be  gentle  or 
dmplel" 

"And  yet  he  visits  you  daily,  and  you  permit  his  visits ! 
And  this  has  gone  on  for  months  I  You  cannot  deny  it — 
you  do  not  attempt  to  deny  it  I "  She  paused,  as  if  waiting 
iiome  reply ;  but  Nora  kept  silence. 

"And  yet  you  say  he  is  not  amusing  himsdf  at  your 
-expense  I " 

"  He  IS  3iot,  madam ;  nor  would  I  permit  any  one  to 
do  sol" 

"I  do  not  understand  this  I  Girl!  answer  me!  What 
are  you  to  my  son  t ' ' 

Nora  was  silent. 

"Answer  me  I "  said  the  lady,  severely. 

"I  cannot,  madam!  Oh,  forgive  me,  but  I  cannot 
-uiswer  you  1 "  said  Nora. 

The  lady  looked  fixedly  at  her  for  a  f-^w  seconds ;  some- 
Adng  in  the  girPs  appearance  startled  her ;  rising,  she  ad- 
vanced and  pulled  the  heavy  shawl  from  Nora's  shoulders, 
and  regarded  her  with  an  expression  of  mingled  hauteur, 
anger  and  scorn. 

Nora  dropped  her  head  upon  her  breast  and  covered  her 
blushing  &ce  with  both  hands. 

"/  am  answered ! "  said  the  lady,  throwing  the  shawl 
upon  the  floor  and  touching  the  beU  rope. 
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Jovial  answered  the  summons. 

"  Put  this  vile  creature  out  of  the  house,  and  if  she  eyei 
dares  to  show  her  face  upon  these  premises  again,  send  for 
a  constable  and  have  her  taken  up,"  said  Mrs.  Brudenell, 
hoarsely  and  white  with  suppressed  rage,  as  she  pointed  to 
the  shrinking  girl  before  her. 

"Come,  Miss  Nora,  honey,"  whispered  the  old  man^ 
kindly,  as  he  picked  up  the  shawl  and  put  it  over  her 
shoulders  and  took  her  hand  to  lead  her  from  the  room; 
for,  ah  I  old  Jovial  as  well  as  his  fellow-servants,  had  good 
cause  to  know  and  understand  the  "  white  heat "  of  their 
mistress'  anger. 

As  with  downcast  eyes  and  shrinking  form  Nora  followed 
her  conductor  through  the  central  passage  and  past  the 
dining-room  door,  she  once  more  saw  Herman  Brudenell 
still  sitting  with  his  friends  at  the  table. 

"Ah,  if  he  did  but  know  what  I  have  had  to  bear 
within  the  last  few  minutes  1 "  she  said  to  herself  as  she 
hurried  by. 

When  she  re-entered  the  kitchen,  she  drew  iJie  shawl 
closer  around  her  shivering  figure,  pulled  the  bonnet 
farther  over  her  blushing  face,  and  silently  took  the  arm 
of  Hannah  to  return  home. 

The  elder  sister  asked  no  question.  And  when  they  had 
left  the  house  their  walk  was  as  silent  as « their  departure 
had  been.  It  required  all  their  attention  to  hold  their 
course  through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  intensity  of 
the  cold  and  the  fury  of  the  wind.  It  was  not  until  they 
had  reached  the  shelter  of  their  poor  hut,  drawn  the  fire- 
brands together  and  sat  down  before  the  cheerful  blaze, 
that  Nora  threw  herself  sobbing  into  the  arms  of  her 
sister. 

Hannah  gathered  her  child  closer  to  her  heart  and 
caressed  her  in  silence  until  her  fit  of  sobbing  had  ex- 
hausted itself,  and  then  she  inquired : 

"What  did  Mrs.  Brudenell  want  with  you,  dear?" 
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*^  Oh,  Hannah,  she  had  heard  of  Herman's  visits  here\ 
She  questioned  and  cross-questioned  me.    I  would  not 
admit  anything,  but  then  I  could  not  deny  anything 
either.    I  could  give  her   no  satisfaction,  because  you 
know  my  tongue  was  tied  by  my  promise.    Then  she  sus- 
pected me  of  being  a  bad  girl.    And  she  cross-questioned 
me  more  severely  than  ever.    Still  I  could  give  her  no 
satisfaction.    And  her  suspicions  seemed  to  be  confirmed. 
And  she  looked  at  me — oh !  with  such  terrible  eyes,  that 
Ihey  seemed  to  bum  me  up.    I  know,  not  only  my  poor 
face,  but  the  very  tips  of  my  ears  seemed  on  fire.    And 
suddenly  she  snatched  my  shawl  ofi"  me,  and  oh !  if  her 
look  was  terrible  before,  it  was  consuming  now !    Hannah^ 
I  seemed  to  shrivel  all  up  in  the  glare  of  that  look,  like 
some  poor  worm  in  the  flame ! "  gasped  Nora,  with  a  »pas- 
modic  catch  of  her  breath,  as  she  once  more  clung  to  the 
neck  of  her  sister. 
"  What  next?^  curtly  inquired  Hannah. 
*She  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  Jovial  to  '  put  this  vile 
creature  (meaning  me)  out ; '  and  if  ever  I  dared  to  show 
my  fece  on  the  premises  again,  to  send  for  a  constable  to 
take  me  up.'^ 

*The  insolent  woman  f^  exclaimed  the  elder  sister,  with 
a  burst  of  very  natural  indignation.  **  She  will  have  you 
tafen  up  by  a  constable  if  ever  you  show  your  fece  there 
again,  wfO  she?  Well  see  that!  I  shall  tell  Herman 
Brudenell  all  about  it  to-morrow  as  soon  as  he  <5omes !  He 
must  not  wait  until  his  mother  goes  to  Washington  1  He 
must  acknowledge  you  as  his  wife  immediately.  To- 
morrow morning  he  must  take  you  up  and  introduce  you 
as  such  to  his  mother.  If  there  is  to  be  an  explosion,  let 
it  comeT  The  lady  must  be  taught  to  know  who  it  is  that 
Bhe  has  branded  with  ill  nnrtios,  driven  from  the  hottse  and 
threatened  with  a  con^able  f  She  must  learn  that  it  is  an 
honorable  wife  whom  she  has  called  %  vile  creatmre ;  the 
uusfress  of  the  house  whom  sir*  turned  ortit  of  doors,  ftnrt 
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finally  that  it  is  Mrs.  Herman  Brudenell  whom  she  has 
threatened  with  a  constable  I "  Haimah  had  spoken  with 
such  vehemence  and  rapidity  that  Nora  had  found  no 
opportmiity  to  stop  her.  She  could  not,  to  use  a  conmion 
phrase,  "  get  in  a  word  edgeways."  It  was  only  now  when 
Hannah  paused  for  breath  that  Nora  took  up  the  discourse 
with : 

"  Hannah !  Hannah  I  Hannah  1  how  you  do  go  on  I  TeU 
Herman  Brudenell  about  his  own  mother's  treatment  of 
me,  indeed  I  I  will  never  forgive  you  if  you  do,  Hannah  1 
Do  you  think  it  will  be  such  a  pleasant  thing  for  him  to 
hear  ?  Consider  how  much  it  would  hurt  him  and  perhaps 
estrange  him  from  his  mother  tool  And  what!  shall  1 
do  anything,  or  consent  to  anything,  to  set  my  husband 
against  his  own  mother  ?  Never,  Hannah  I  I  would  rather 
remain  forever  in  my  present  obscurity.  Besides  consider, 
she  was  not  so  much  to  blame  for  her  treatment  of  me! 
You  know  she  never  imagined  such  a  thing  as  that  h«r  son 
had  actually  married  me,  and — " 

"/  should  have  told  her ! "  interrupted  Hannah,  vehe* 
mently.  "I  should  not  have  borne  her  evil  charges  for 
one  moment  in  silence !  I  should  have  soon  let  her  know 
who  and  what  I  was !  I  should  have  taken  possession  of 
my  rightful  place  then  and  there  1  I  should  have  rung  a 
bell  and  sent  for  Mr.  Herman  Brudenell  and  had  it  out 
with  the  old  lady  once  for  all  I " 

,  "Hannah,  I  could  not!  my  tongue  was  tied  by  mj 
promise,  and  besides — " 

"It  was  not  tied!"  again  dashed  in  the  elder  sister, 
whose  unusual  vehemence  of  mood  seemed  to  require  her 
to  do  all  the  talking  herself.  "  Herman  Brudonell-^he  is 
a  generous  fellow  with  all  his  faults  I — ^released  both  you 
and  myself  from  our  promise,  and  told  ub  at  any  time 
when  we  should  feel  that  the  marriage  ought  not  any 
longer  to  be  kept  seerrt^  it  might  be  divulged.  Yoa  iiliouUi 
laftve  told  herf 
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**  What  I  and  raised  a  storm  there  between  mother  and 
a©n?  when  both  those  high  spirits  would  have  become  so 
inflamed  that  they  would  have  said  things  to  each  other 
that  neither  could  ever  forgive  ?  What?  cause  a  rupture 
between  them  that  never  could  be  closed?  No,  indeed, 
Hannah!  Burned  and  shrivelled  up  as  I  was  with  sham© 
in  the  glaxe  of  that  lady's  scornful  look,  I  would  not  sav« 
myself  at  such  a  cost  to  him  and — to  her.  For  though  you 
mayn't  believe  me,  Hannah,  I  hve  that  lady  I  I  do  in  spite 
of  her  scorn !  She  is  my  husband's  mother;  I  love  her  as 
I  should  have  loved  my  own.  And,  oh,  while  she  was 
{scorching  me  up  with  her  scornful  looks  and  words,  how  I 
did  long  to  show  her  that  I  was  not  the  unworthy  creature 
she  deemed  me,  but  a  poor,  honest,  loving  girl,  who  adored 
both  her  and  her  son,  and  who  would,  for  the  love  I  bore 
th^— " 

" '  Die,'  if  necessary,  I  suppose !  That  is  just  about  what 
foolish  lovers  promise  to  do  for  each  other,"  said  the  elder 
sister,  impatiently. 

"Well,  I  wovM,  Hannah;  though  that  is  not  what  I 
meant  to  say ;  I  meant  that  for  the  love  I  bore  them  I 
would  so  strive  to  improve  in  every  respect  that  I  should 
at  last  lift  myself  to  their  leve)  and  be  worthy  of  them  I " 

"  Humph !  and  you  can  rest  under  this  ban  of  reproach ! " 

"No,  not  rest,  Hannah!  no  one  can  rest  in  fire!  and 
reproach  is  fire  to  me  I  but  I  can  bear  it,  knowing  it  to  be 
undeserved  I  For,  Hannah,  even  when  I  stood  shriveUing 
in  the  blaze  of  that  lady's  presence,  the  feeling  of  inno- 
3ence,  deep  in  my  heart,  kept  me  from  death !  for  I  think, 
Hannah,  if  I  had  deserved  her  reproaches  I  should  have 
dropped,  blackened,  at  her  feet !  Dear  sister,  I  am  very 
sorry  I  told  you  anything  about  it.  Only  I  have  never 
kept  anything  from  you,  and  so  the  force  of  habit  and  my 
.own  swelling  heart  that  overflowed  with  trouble  made 
me  do  it.  Be  patient  now,  Hannah !  Say  nothing  to  my 
4ear  husband  of  this.     In  two  days  the  lady  and  ket 
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daughters  will  be  in  Washington.  Herman  will  take  U8 
home,  acknowledge  me  and  write  to  his  mother.  There 
will  then  be  no  outbreak;  both  will  command  their  tempenr 
better  when  they  are  apart !  And  there  will  be  nothing 
said  or  done  that  need  make  an  irreparable  breach  betweem 
the  mother  and  son,  or  between  her  and  myself.  Promise 
me,  Hannah,  that  you  will  say  nothing  to  Herman  about  ii 
to-morrow  I " 

"  I  promise  you,  Nora ;  but  only  because  the  time  drawe 
so  very  near  when  you  will  be  acknowledged  without  any 
interference  on  my  part." 

"And  now,  dear  sister,  about  you  and  Reuben.  Have 
you  told  him  of  Mr.  Rrudenell's  oflfer  ?  " 

"Yes,  dear." 

"And  he  will  accept  it?" 

"Yes." 

"And  when  shall  you  be  married?  " 

"  The  very  day  that  you  shall  be  settled  in  your  new 
home,  dear.  We  both  thought  that  best.  I  do  not  wish  to 
go  to  Brudenell,  Nora.  Nothing  can  ever  polish  me  into  a 
-fine  lady;  so  I  should  be  out  of  place  there  even  for  a  day. 
Besides  it  would  be  awkward  on  account  of  the  house- 
servants,  who  have  always  looked  upon  me  as  a  sort  of 
companion  because  I  have  been  their  fellow-laborer  in 
busy  times.  And  they  would  not  know  how  to  treat  me  if 
they  found  me  in  the  drawing-room  or  at  the  dinner-tablef 
With  you  it  is  different ;  you  are  naturally  refined  I  You 
have  never  worked  out  of  our  own  house ;  you  are  their 
master's  wife,  and  they  will  respect  you  as  such.  But  as 
for  me,  I  am  sure  I  should  embarrass  everybody  if  I  should 
go  to  Brudenell.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  remain 
here  by  myself.  So  I  have  taken  Reuben^s  advice  and 
agreed  to  walk  with  him  to  the  church  the  same  hour 
that  Mr.  Brudenell  takes  you  home." 

"  That  will  be  early  Sunday  morning.'* 

"Yes,  dear r" 
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**  Well,  God  bless  you,  best  of  mother-sisters  I  May  you 
have  much  happiness,"  -said  Nora,  as  she  raised  herself 
fipom  Hannah^  knees  to  prepare  for  rest 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

END   OF  THE   SECRET    MARRIAGE; 

Upon  her  stnbb^Mti  brow  ftlonn 
Nor  ruth  nor  mercy's  trace  is  shown, 
Her  look  is  hArd  and  stern.— Scon*. 

AFTER  the  departure  of  Nora  Worth,  Mrs.  Brudenell 
seated  herself  upon  the  sofa,  leaned  her  elbow  upon 
the  little  stand  at  her  side,  bowed  her  head  upon  her  hand 
and  fell  into  deep  thought.  Should  she  speak  to  Herman 
Brudenell  of  this  matter? — No  I  it  was  too  late;  affairs  had 
gone  too  far ;  they  must  now  take  their  course ;  the  foolish 
girl's  fate  must  be  on  her  own  head,  and  on  that  of  her 
<5Arele8s  elder  sister ;  they  would  both  be  ruined,  that  was 
certain;  no  respectable  family  would  ever  employ  either  of 
them  again ;  they  would  starve ;  well,  so  much  the  better ; 
they  would  be  a  warning  to  other  girls  of  their  class,  not 
to  Uirow  out  their  nots  to  catch  gentlemen  I  Herman  had 
been  foolish,  wicked  even,  but  then  young  men  will  be 
young  men ;  and  then,  again,  of  course  it  was  that  artful 
oareature's  fault  I  What  could  sAe,  his  mother,  do  in  the 
premises  ?  Not  speak  to  her  son  upon  the  subject,  cer- 
tainly ;  not  even  let  him  know  that  she  was  cognizsant  of 
the  affair!  What  then?  She  was  going  away  with  her 
daughters  in  a  day  or  two  1  And,  good  gracious,  he  would 
be  left  alone  in  the  house !  to  do  as  he  pleased  I  to  keep 
bachelor's  hall!  to  bring  that  girl  there  as  his  housekeeper, 
perhaps,  and  so  desecrate  his  sacred,  patrimonial  home  I 
No,  that  must  never  be  I    She  must  invite  and  urge  her 
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son  to  accompany  herself  and  his  sisters  to  Washingtcm. 
But  if  he  should  dei^line  the  invitation  and  persist  in  his 
declination,  what  then  ?  Why,  as  a  last  resort,  she  would 
give  up  the  Washington  cariipaign  and  remain  at  home  to 
guard  the  sanctity  of  her  son's  house. 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  Mps.  Brudenell  once 
more  touched  the  bell,  and  when  Jovial  made  his  appear 
ance,  she  said : 

"  Let  the  young  ladies  know  that  I  am  alone,  and  they 
may  join  me  now." 

In  a  few  minutes  Miss  Brudenell  and  Miss  Eleanora 
entered  the  room,  followed  by  the  gentlemen,  who  had 
just  left  the  dinner-table. 

Coffee  was  immediately  served,  and  soon  after  the  guests 
took  leave.* 

The  young  ladies  also  left  the  drawing-room,  and  retired 
to  their  chambers  to  superintend  the  careful  packing  of 
some  fine  lace  and  jewelry.  The  mother  and  son  re- 
mained alone  together — Mrs.  Brudenell  seated  upon  her 
favorite  back  sofa,  and  Herman  walking  slowly  and 
thoughtfully  up  and  down  the  whole  length  of  the 
room. 

"  Herman,"  said  the  lady. 

"Well,  mother?" 

"  I  have  been  thinking  about  our  winter  in  Washington. 
I  have  been  reflecting  that  myself  and  your  sisters  will 
have  no  natural  protector  there." 

"  You  never  had  any  in  Paris  or  in  London,  mother,  anc 
yet  you  got  on  very  well." 

"That  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  then;  you  were  a 
youth  at  college ;  we  could  not  have  your  company ;  but 
now  you  are  a  young  man,  and  your  place,  until  you  marry, 
is  with  me  and  my  daughters.  We  shall  need  your  escor^ 
dear  Herman,  and  be  happit^r  for  your  company.  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  I  could  induce  you  to  accompany  us  to 
the  city." 
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^  And  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  dear  mother,  but 
for  the  engagements  that  bind  me  here." 

She  did  not  ask  the  very  natural  questicHi  of  what 
^o8e  engagements  might  be.  *  She  did  not  wish  to  let  him 
gee  that  she  knew  or  suspected  his  attachment  to  Nora 
Worth,  so  she  answered : 

"You  refer  to  the  improvements  and  additions  you 
mean  to  add  to  Brudenell  Hall.  Surely  these  repairs  had 
better  be  deferred  until  the  spring,  when  the  weather  will 
be  more  favorable  for  such  work?" 

"  My  dear  mother,  all  the  alterations  I  mean  to  have 
made  irmde  the  house  can  very  well  be  done  this  winter. 
By  the  next  summer  ft  hope  to  have  the  whole  place  in 
complete  order  for  you  and  my  sisters  to  return  and  spend 
the  warm  weather  with  me." 

The  lady  lifted  her  head.  She  had  never  known  her 
son  to  be  guilty  of  the  least  insincerity.  If  he  had  looked 
forward  to  the  coming  of  herself  and  her  daughters  to 
Brudenell,  to  spend  the  next  summer,  he  could  not,  of 
course,  be  contemplating  the  removal  of  Nora  Worth  to 
the  house. 

"  Then  you  really  expect  us  to  make  this  our  home,  aC 
heretofore,  every  summer  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  expect  such  a  favor,  my  dear  mother: 
but  I  sincerely  hope  for  it,"  said  the  son,  courteously. 

"But  it  is  not  every  young  bachelor  living  on  his  own 

estate  who  cares  to  be  restrained  by  the  presence  of  his 

mother  and  sisters ;  such  generally  desire  a  life  of  more 

•ireedom  and  gayety  than  would  be  proper  with  ladies  in 

the  house,"  said  Mrs.  Brudenell. 

"  But  I  am  not  one  of  those,  mother ;  you  know  that  my 
habits  are  very  domestic." 

"Yes.  Well,  Herman,  it  may  just  as  well  be  understood 
that  myself  and  the  girls  vdU  return  here  to  spend  the 
•ummer.  But  now — the  previous  question  I  Can  you  '^'^t 
be  prevailed  on  to  accompany  us  to  Washington?" 
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"My  dear  mother!  anything  on  earth  to  oblige  you  I 
Wv">uld  do,  if  possible !  But  see !  you  go  on  Saturday,  and 
thia  is  Thursday  night.  There  te  but  one  intervening  day. 
I  could  not  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  I  have  mudi 
business  to  transact  with  my  overseer ;  the  whole  yearii 
accounts  still  to  examine,  and  other  duties  to  do  before  I 
could  possibly  leave  home.  But  I  tell  you  what  I  can  do ; 
I  can  hurry  up  these  matters,  and  join  yon  in  Washiuj^ 
ton  at  the  end  of  the  week,  in  ftiU  time  to  escort  you  and 
my  sisters  to  that  grand  national  ball,  of  whidk  I  hear 
them  incessantly  talking." 

"And  remain  with  us  for  the  winter?" 

"  If  you  shall  continue  to  wish  it,  and  if  I  can  find  a 
builder,  decorator  and  upholsterer  whom  I  can  send  down 
iO  Brudenell  Hall,  to  make  the  improvements,  and  whom 
I  can  trust  to  carry  out  my  ideas." 

The  lady's  heart  leaped  for  joy !  It  was  all  right  th^l 
he  was  willing  to  leave  the  neighborhood  1  he  had  no  par^ 
ticular  attractions  here!  his  affections  were  not  mvolvedl 
his  acquaintance  with  that  girl  had  been  only  a  piece  of 
transient  folly,  of  which  he  was  probably  sick  and  tired  I 
These  were  her  thoughts  as  she  thanked  her  son  for  his 
ready  acquiescence  in  her  wishes. 

Meanwhile  what  were  his  purposes?  To  conciliate  his 
mother  by  every  concession  except  one !  to  let  her  depart 
from  his  house  with  the  best  feelings  towards  himself! . 
then  to  write  to  her  and  announce  his  marriage ;  plead  his 
great  love  as  its  excuse,  and  implore  her  forgiveness ;  then 
to  keep  his  word  and  go  to  Washington,  taking  Nora  with* 
him,  and  remain  for  the  winter  if  his  mother  should  still 
desire  him  to  do  so. 

A  few  moments  longer  the  mother  and  son  remained  in 
the  drawing-room  before  separating  for  ttie  night— Mrs. 
Brudenell  seated  on  her  sofa  and  Herman  walking  slowly 
up  and  down  the  floor.  Then  the  lady  arose  to  retire,  and 
Herman  lighted  a  bed-room  candle  and  put  it  in  her  hand 
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When  she  had  bidden  him  good-night,  and  left  the  room, 
he  resumed  his  slow  and  thoughtful  walk.  It  was  yery 
late,  and  Jovial  opened  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing and  putting  out  the  lights ;  but  seeing  his  mas'  .tiR 
walking  up  and  down  the  floor,  he  retired,  and  sat  pawn- 
ing while  he  waited  in  the  hall  without. 

The  clock  upon  the  mantle-piece  struck  one,  and  Her- 
man Brudenell  lighted  his  own  candle  to  retire,  when  his 
steps  were  arrested  by  a  sound — a  common  one  enough  at 
other  hours  and  places,  only  unprecedented  at  that  hour 
and  in  that  place.  It  was  the  roll  of  carriage  wheds  upon 
the  drive  approaching  the  house. 

Who  could  possib]y  be  coming  to  this  remote  country 
mansion  at  on©  o'clock  at  night?  While  Herman  Brude- 
nell  paused  in  expectancy,  taper  in  hand,  Jovial  once  more 
opened  the  door  and  looked  in. 

^Jovial,  is  that  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels,  or  do  I  only 
faacy  so?"  asked  the  young  man. 

**  Carriage  wheels,  marser,  craning  right  to  de  house, 
too ! "  answered  the  negro. 

"Who  on  earth  can  be  coming  here  at  this  hour  of  the 
night?  We  have  not  an  acquaintance  intimate  enough 
with  us  to  take  such  a  liberty.  And  it  cannot  be  a  belated 
traveller,  for  we  are  miles  from  any  public  road." 

"  Dat*s  jes'  what  I  been  a-sayin*  to  myself,  sir.  But  we 
ihall  find  out  now  directly." 

While  this  short  conversation  went  on,  the  carriage 
drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  finally  rolled  up  to  the  door 
"and  stopped.  Steps  were  rattled  down,  some  one  alighted, 
and  the  bell  was  rung. 

Jovial  flew  to  open  the  door— curiosity  giving  wings  to 
his  feet. 

Mr.  Brudenell  remained  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
dro-wlng-room,  attentive  to  what  was  going  on  without. 
He  heard  Jovial  open  the  door;  then  a  woman  Is  voice 
ipcfuire;  .  /  i 
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"IsthisBrudeneUHaU?" 

"  In  course  it  is,  Miss." 

."And  are  the  family  at  home ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss,  dey  most,  in  gen'al,  &  at»  dis  hour  ob  de 
night,  dough  dey  don't  expect  wisiters." 

'* Are  all  the  family  here?  " 

"  Dey  is.  Miss." 

"All  right,  coachman,  you  can  take  off  the  luggage,' 
said  the  woman,  and  then  her  voice,  sounding  softer  ana 
farther  off,  spoke  to  some  one  still  within  the  carriage; 
"We  are  quite  right,  my  lady ;  this  is  Brudenell  Hall;  the 
family  are  all  at  home,  and  have  not  yet  retired.  Shall  1 
assist  your  ladyship  to  alight?  " 

Then  a  soft,  low  voice  replied : 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  Phoebe.  But  first  give  the  dressingv 
bag  to  the  man  to  take  in,  and  you  carry  Pidelle." 

"  Bub — ^bub — ^bub — ^bub— ^wi,"  stammered  the  appalled 
Jovial,  with  his  arms  full  of  lap-dogs  and  dressing-bagb 
that  the  woman  had  forced  upon  him,  "  you  better  some 
of  you  send  in  your  names,  and  see  if  it  won't  be  ill-con- 
venieMt  to  the  fam'ly,  afore  you  'spects  me  to  denoimce  a 
whole  coach  full  of  travellers  to  my  masser  1  Who  is  you 
all,  anyhow,  young  woman?  " 

"  My  lady  wiU  soon  let  you  know  who  she  is  I  Be  care- 
ful of  that  dog  I  you  are  squeezing  her  I  and  here  take  this 
shawl,  and  this  bird-cage,  and  this  carpet-bag,  and  these 
umbrellas,"  replied  the  woman,  overwhelming  him  with 
luggage.  "  Here,  coachman !  bring  that  large  trunk  into 
the  haUl  And  come  now,  my  lady;  the  luggage  is  all 
right." 

As  for  Jovial,  he  dropped  lap-dogs^  bird-cages,  carpetr 
bags  and  umbrellas  plump  upon  the  hall  floor,  and  rushed 
into  the  drawing-room,  exclaiming : 

"  Masser,  it's  an  invasion  of  de  Goffs  and  Wandalls,  oi 
some  other  sich  furriners !  -^d  I  think  the  milishy  ought 
to  be  called  out." 
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"Don't  be  a  fool,  if  you  please.  These  are  travellers 
who  have  missed  their  way,  and  are  in  need  of  shelter  this 
bitter  night.  Go  at  once,  and  show  them  in  here,  and  then 
wake  up  the  housekeeper  to  prepare  refreshments,"  said 
Mr.  Brudenell. 

"It  is  not  my  wishes  to  act  foolish,  marser;  but  it's 
enough  to  constunnate  the  sensoriest  person  to  be  tiunbled- 
in  upon  dis  way  at  dis  hour  ob  de  night  by  a  whole  raft  of 
strangers — men,  and  women,  and  dogs,  and  cats,  and  birds 
included  1 "  mumbled  Jovial,  as  he  went  to  do  his  errand 

But  his  services  as  gentleman  usher  seemed  not  to  be 
needed  by  the  stranger,  for  as  he  left  the  drawing-room,  a 
lady  entered,  followed  by  a  waiting  maid. 

The  lady  was  clothed  in  deep  mourning,  with  a  thick 
erape  veil  concealing  her  face. 

As  Herman  advanced  to  welcome  hei,  she  threw  aside 
ier  veil,  revealing  a  pale,  sad,  young  face,  shaded  by  thick 
curls  of  glossy  black  hair. 

At  the  sight  of  that  face,  the  young  man  started  back, 
the  pallor  of  death  overspreading  his  countenance  as  he 
sunk  upon  the  nearest  sofa,  breathing  in  a  dying  voice : 

"Berenice! — You  here  I  Is  it  youf  Oh,  Heaven  have 
pity  on  us  I " 

"  Phoebe,  go  and  find  out  the  housekeeper,  explain  who 
I  am,  and  have  my  luggage  taken  up  to  my  apartment. 
Then  order  tea  in  this  room,"  said  the  lady,  perhaps  with 
the  sole  view  of  getting  rid  of  hei  attendant;  for  as  soon 
is  the  latter  had  withdrawn,  she  threw  off  her  bonnet^ 
Arent  to  the  overwhelmed  young  man,  sat  down  beside  him, 
put  her  arms  around  him,  and  drew  his  head  down  to 
meet  her  own,  as  she  said,  caressingly : 

"You  did  not  expect  me,  love?  And  my  arrival  brr* 
overcome  you." 

"  I  thought  you  had  been  killed  in  that  railway  colli 
sion,"  came  in  hoarse  and  guttural  Umes  from  a  throat  that 
seemed  suddenly  parched  to  aan»o^ 
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'^'^fx;^  PefiDw'  ^nd  y(W  i^94-  rallied  frQ:m  th^t  ^jhoek 
of  ffi^i  but  wfts  nojb  §tm^  mon^  U>  ¥P9tem  p^  sbocfc  pf 
Wl  J  <9yg^t  mi  to  b^-ve  giv^»  yxjjij  tWs  ^urppa^e.!  But 
t^  j§^aw  to  ,w^lil9^e  y4>ttF&e}/,  wd  gj-y^  jm  ff^loom^,  I  w» 
here ;  alive,  warm,  loving,  hungry  even  I  a  w<>p?flja,  iwd  w 
ej?J^1?^  fisw  from  the  gro-ve,  .^Itbosgh  y€>u  look  ^t  »pie  jus: 
a^  if  J  ^e^e  f)fi^l    I?P9^  IJ^na,a^,  feia^  m^l    I  h^ye  comt 

^  m^tmb  mt^  of  th^  Qv^Bh^  <ioye, 

'''.B:^«r  wfis  it  *}^2rt  you  ve?^  .B(>Ji  tolled?"  d^maftd^d  tb« 
ymiw  mflfiii  ^ift  i^^  ?P^ni9^f  of  <j>o«  who  e:m^d  an  apol- 
ogy fop  A  grm^v^  wrong. 

"  My  dearest  Herman,  J  (^^#1^  v^ry  war  beiiig  ^^nifihed 
tg  dmtii)  ^  tfeAt  w^r^  i^  th©  ai^mi?  (o^rriege  with  me 
perished.  I  was  so  seriously  i^jpyed  that  I  was  reported 
^mmg  Hk^  killed ;  but  the  P<^ort  wm  OQutradiot^d  in  the 

"  How  was  it  that  you  were  not  kiUed,  J  asked  you?" 
^'  My  (te*F^t  Qft^,  J  »uppo$p  it  wae  the  will  of  Heaven 

tbftt  J  sfeQuld  noi  bp.    I  da  not  fcaow  any  othef  reason." 
"  Whiy  did  you  pot  w?ito  aiid  tell  iw  you  had  escaped  ?  ^ 
"  De»  JJenn^n,  how  bo^iisely  yon  gpqftfe;  I    Apd  bow  ill 

you  look  I    I  fear  you  have  a  very  bad  cold!''  said  the 

^-  Why  did  3  pu  nt^  write  and  tell  me  of  your  escape,  I 
a^k  yoi?  ?  Why  did  you  permit  me  to  believe  for  monthe 
tbdt  >  m  ir«r^  no  longer  in  life  ?  " 

^Herman,  I  thought  surely  if  you  should  have  seen  th« 
aimouneement  of  my  death  in  one  paper,  you  would  se^ 
it  contradioted,  aa  it  was,  in  half  a  dozen  others.  And  aa 
for  writing,  I  was  incapable  of  that  for  months  I  Among 
other  injuiriesj  my  right  hand  was  orushed,  Herman.  And 
that  it  has  been  saved  at  all,  is  owing  to  a  miraeje  of  meu<^ 
ical  skill  P' 

^^  Why  did  you  not  get  some  one  else  to  write,  then?" 

"  Pear  Herman,  you  forget  I    Th^e  waa  no  one  in  ou» 
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secret!  I  had  no  confidante  at  all!  Besides,  as  soon 
as  I  could  be  moved,  my  father  took  me  to  Paris,  to  place 
me  underr  the  care  of  a  celebrated  surgeon  there.  Poor 
father!  ho  is  dead  now,  Herman!  He  left  me  all  his 
jnoney.  I  am  one  among  the  richest  heiresses  in  England. 
But  it  is  all  yours  now,  dear  Herman.  When  I  closed  my 
jvoor  father's  eyes  my  hand  was  still  too  stiff  to  wield  a 
penl  And  still,  though  there  was  no  longer  any  reason 
for  mystery,  I  felt  that  I  would  rather  come  to  you  at 
once  than  employ  the  pen  of  another  to  write.  That  is 
the  reason,  dear  Herman,  why  I  have  been  so  long  silent, 
and  why  at  last  I  arrive  so  unexpectedly.  I  hope  it  ia 
satisfactory.  But  what  is  the  matter,  Herman?  You  do 
not  seem  to  be  yourself!  You  have  not  welcomed  me! 
you  have  not  kissed  me !  you  have  not  even  called  me  by 
my  name,  since  I  first  came  in  I  Oh  I  can  it  be  possible 
that  after  all,  you  are  not  glad  to  see  me  ?  "  she  exclaimed, 
rising  fi'om  her  caressing  posture,  and  standing  sorrow- 
fully before  him.  Her  face  that  had  looked  pale  and 
tsad  &om  the  first,  was  now  convulsed  by  some  passing 
anguish* 

He  looked  at  tiiat  suffering  face,  then  eoyei?ed  his  eyc« 
with  Ms  hands  and  groaned. 

"What  is  this,  Herman?  Are  you  sorry  that  I  have 
come  ?  Do  you  ho  longer  love  me  ?  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Oh,  speak  to  me  T" 

"The  matter  is— ruin!  I  am  a  felon, my  lady!  And 
•t  were  better  that  you  had  been  crushed  to  death  in  that 
:.'ailway  collision  than  lived  to  rqoin  me  here  f  I  am  a 
wretch,  too  base  to  live !  And  I  wish  the  earth  would  open 
beneath  our  feet  and  swallow  us ! " 

The  lady  stepped  back,  appalled,  and  before  she  could 
think  of  a  reply,  the  door  opened  a^>d  Mrs.  Brudenell,  who 
had  been  awakened  by  the  distul^bance,  sailed  into  th^ 
toom. 

**  It  ifl  my  mother ! "  said  the  young  man,  strugglitig  for 
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composure.  And  rising,  he  took  the  hand  of  the  stranger 
and  led  her  to  the  elder  lady,  saying : 

"This  is  the  Countess  of  Hurstmonceux,  madam;  I 
commend  her  to  your  care." 

And  having  done  this,  he  turned  and  abruptly  left  thf 
room  and  the  house. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  VICTIM. 

Good  hath  been  bom  of  Evil,  many  times. 
As  {)earls  and  precious  ambergris  are  grown, 
Fruits  of  disease  in  pain  and  sickness  sown. 

So  think  not  to  unravel,  in  thy  thought, 
This  mingled  tissue,  this  mysterious  plan, 

The  Alchemy  of  Qood  through  Evil  wrought. — ^TxTPPBB. 

^**T)UT  one  more  day,  Hannah!  but  one  more  day  I** 

J3  gayly  exclaimed  Nora  Worth,  as  she  busied  her- 
self in  setting  the  room  in  order  on  Friday  morning. 

"  Yes,  but  one  more  day  in  any  event  I  For  even  if  the 
weather  should  change  in  this  uncertain  season  of  the 
yrar,  and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  should  stop  Mrs.  Brude- 
niill's  journey,  that  shall  not  prevent  Mr.  Brudenell  from 
acknowledging  you  as  his  wife  on  Sunday  I  for  it  is  quite 
time  this  were  done,  in  order  to  save  your  good  name, 
which  I  will  not  have  longer  endangered  1 "  said  the  elder 
sister,  with  grim  determination. 

And  she  spoke  with  good  reason ;  it  was  time  the  secret 
marriage  was  made  public,  for  the  young  wife  was  destined 
soon  to  become  a  mother. 

"  Now,  do  not  use  any  of  these  threats  to  Herman,  when 
he  comes  this  morning,  Hannah  I  Leave  him  alone;  it 
will  all  be  right,"  said  Nora,  as  she  seated  herself  at  her 
ilpinning-wheeL 
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xaannah  was  already  seated  at  her  loom ;  and  there  was 
but  little  more  conversation  between  the  sisters,  for  the 
whirr  of  the  wheel  and  the  clatter  of  the  loom  would  have 
drowned  their  voices,  so  that  to  begin  talking,  they  must 
^ave  stopped  working. 

Nora's  caution  to  Hannah  was  needless ;  for  the  hours 
>t  the  forenoon  passed  away,  and  Herman  did  not  appear. 

"I  wonder  why  he  does  not  come?"  inquired  Noia, 
straining  h^r  eyes  down  the  path  for  the  thousandth  tinve 
that  day. 

"  Perhaps,  Nora,  the  old  lady  has  been  blowing  him  uu, 
also,"  suggested  the  elder  sister. 

"  No,  no,  no — ^that  is  not  it  I  Because  if  she  said  a  woid 
to  him  about  his  acquaintance  with  me,  and  particularly 
if  she  were  to  speak  to  him  of  me  as  she  spoke  to  me  oi 
myself,  he  would  acknowledge  me  that  moment,  and  come 
and  fetch  me  home,  sooner  than  have  me  wrongly  accused 
for  an  instant.  No,  Hannah,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is :  it 
is  his  mother's  last  day  at  home,  and  he  is  assisting  her 
with  her  last  preparations,"  said  Nora. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  her  sister ;  and  once  more  whirr 
and  clatter  put  a  stop  to  conversation. 

The  afternoon  drew  on. 

"  It  &  strange  he  does  not  come  I "  sighed  Nora,  as  she 
put  aside  her  wheel,  and  went  to  mend  the  fire  and  hang 
on  the  kettle  for  their  evening  meal. 

Hannah  made  no  comment,  but  worked  on ;  for  she  was 
ii  a  hurry  to  finish  the  piece  of  c^oth  then  in  the  loom; 
jind  so  she  diligently  drove  her  shuttle  until  Nora  had 
baked  the  biscuits,  fried  the  fish,  made  the  tea,  set  the 
table,  and  called  her  to  supper. 

"  I  suppose  he  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  Hannah ;  but 
perhaps  he  may  get  over  here  later  in  the  evening,"  sighed 
Nora,  as  they  took  their  seats  at  the  table. 

"  I  don't  know,  dear ;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  olid 
Jady,  even  if  she  is  too  r.rtful  to  blow  him  up  about  you. 
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will  contrive  to  keep  him  busy  as  long  as  possible  to  pre. 
vent  his  coming." 

"Now,  Hannah,  I  wish  you  would'nt  speak  so  disre- 
spectfully of  Herman's  mother.  If  she  tries  to  prevent 
him  from  coming  to  see  me,  it  is  because  she  thinks  it 
her  duty  to  do  so,  believing  of  me  as  badly  as  she  does." 

"  Yes  I  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  breathe  under  such  a 
suspicion  I    It  would  smother  me  1 " 

"  I  can  bear  it  because  I  know  it  to  be  false,  Hannah; 
and  soon  to  be  proved  so! — Only  one  day  more,  Han« 
nah !  only  one  day  1 " — exclaimed  Nora,  gleefully  clapping 
her  hands. 

They  finished  their  supper,  set  the  room  in  order,  lighteo 
the  candle,  and  sat  down  to  the  knitting  that  was  theii 
Uisual  evening  occupation. 

Their  needles  were  clicking  merrily,  when  suddenly^ 
in  the  midst  of  their  work,  footsteps  were  heard  outside. 

"  There  he  is  now  1 "  exclaimed  Nora,  gayly,  starting  up 
to  open  the  door. 

But  she  was  mistaken;  there  lie  was  not,  but  an  old 
woman,  covered  with  snow. 

"Law,  Mrs.  Jones,  is  this  you?"  exclaimed  Nora,  in  a 
tone  of  disappointment  and  vexation. 

"Yes,  child — don't  ye  see  it's  me?  Le'me  come  in 
out'n  the  snow,''  replied  the  dame,  shaking  herself  and 
bustling  in. 

"Why,  law,  Mrs.  Jones,  you  dont  mean  it's  snowing!' 
said  Hannah,  mending  the  fire,  and  setting  a  chair  for  her 
visitor. 

"Why,  child,  cant  you  see  it's  a-snowing— fast  as  evei 
it  can  ?  been  snowing  ever  since  dark — soft  and  fine  and 
thick  too,  which  is  a  sure  sign  it  is  agoing  to  be  a  deep 
fall ;  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  snow  was  three  or  four  feet 
deep  to-morrow  morning  I "  said  Mrs.  Jones,  as  she  seated 
herself  in  the  warmest  corner  of  the  chimney,  and  dreif 
up  the  front  of  her  skirt  to  toast  her  shins. 
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*Nora,  dear,  pour  out  A^glass  of  wine  for  Mrs.  Jones ;  it 
may  warm  her  up,  and  keep  her  from  taking  cold,"  said 
Hannah,  hospitably. 

Wine  glass  there  was  none  in  the  hut,  but  Nora  gener. 
ously  poured  out  a  large  tea-cup  full  of  fine  old  port, 
';hat  had  been  given  her  by  Herman,  and  handed  it  to  the 
dsitor. 

Mrs.  Jones'  palate  was  accustomed  to  no  better  stimu- 
l£int  than  weak  toddy  made  of  cheap  whiskey  and  water, 
and  sweetened  with  brown  sugar.  Therefore  to  her  this 
strong,  sweet,  rich  wine  was  nectar. 

**  Now,  this  ere  is  prime  f  Now,  where  upon  the  face  of 
the  yeth  did  you  get  this?"  she  inquired,  as  she  sniffed 
and  sipped  the  beverage,  that  was  equally  grateful  to 
smell  and  taste. 

"A  friend  gave  it  to  Nora,  who  has  been  poorly,  you 
know ;  but  Nora  does  not  like  wine  herself,  and  I  would 
advise  you  not  to  drink  all  that,  for  it  would  certainly  get 
m  your  head,"  said  Hannah. 

"  Law,  child,  I  wish  it  would ;  if  it  would  do  my  head 
half  as  much  good  as  it  is  a-doing  of  my  insides  this 
blessed  minute !  after  being  out  in  the  snow,  too !  Why, 
it  makes  me  feel  as  good  as  preaching  all  over  I  *'  smiled 
the  old  woman,  slowly  sniffing  and  sipping  the  elixir  of 
life,  while  her  bleared  eyes  shone  over  the  rim  of  the  cup 
iike  phosphorus. 

"  But  how  came  you  out  in  the  snow,  Mrs.  Jones?"  in* 
juired  Hannah. 

*'  Why,  my  dear,  good  child,  when  did  ever  I  stop  for 
.veather?  I've  been  a-monthly  nussing  up  to  Colonel 
Mervin's  for  the  last  four  weeks,  and  my  time  was  up  to- 
i?>iy,  and  so  I  sat  out  to  come  home ;  and  first  I  stopped 
071  my  way  and  got  my  tea  along  of  Mrs.  Spicer,  at  Bru- 
denell,  and  now  I  s'pose  I  sliall  have  to  stop  all  night 
aJ.ong  of  you.    Can  you  'commodate  me?" 

**  Of  course  we  can,"  said  Hannah.    "  You  can  sl^ 
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with  me  and  Nora ;  you  will  be  rather  crowded,  but  that 
won't  matter  on  a  cold  night ;  anyway,  it  will  be  better 
than  for  you  to  try  to  get  home  in  this  snow-storm." 

"  Thank  y',  children ;  and  now,  to  pay  you  for  that,  I 
have  got  sich  a  story  to  tell  you !  I  Ve  been  saving  of  it 
up  till  I  got  dry  and  warm,  'cause  I  knew  if  I  did  but  giv€ 
you  a  hint  of  it,  you'd  be  for  wanting  to  know  all  the  par- 
ticulars afore  I  was  ready  to  tell  'em !  But  now  I  can  sit 
myself  down  for  a  good  comfortable  chat  I  And  it  is  one, 
too,  I  tell  you  I  good  as  a  novel  I"  said  the  old  woman, 
nodding  her  head  knowingly. 

"  Oh,  what  is  it  about,  Mrs.  Jones  ?  "  inquired  Hannah 
and  Norah,  in  a  breath,  as  they  stopped  knitting  and  drew 
their  chairs  nearer  together. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  dame,  hitching  her  chair  between 
the  sisters,  placing  a  hand  upon  each  of  their  laps,  and 
looking  from  one  to  the  other — "  what  would  ye  give  to 
know,  now?" 

"Nonsense!  a  night's  lodging  and  your  breakfast  I" 
laughed  Nora. 

"And  ye'll  get  your  story  cheap  enough  at  that!  And 
now  listen  and  open  your  eyes  as  wide  as  ever  you  can ! " 
said  the  dame,  repeating  her  emphatic  gestures  of  laying 
her  hands  heavily  upon  the  knees  of  the  visitors  and  look- 
ing intently  from  one  eager  face  to  the  other — "Mr. — 
Herman — Brudenell — ^have — ^got — a — wife  I  There,  now ! 
What  d'ye  think  o'  that !  ain't  you  struck  all  of  a  heap  ? '' 

No,. they  were  no*;  Hannah's  face  was  perfectly  calm| 
Nora's,  indeed,  was  radiant,  not  with  wonder,  but  with  joy  I 

"  There,  Hannah !  What  did  I  tell  you ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"Mrs.  Brudenell  has  spoken  to  him  and  he  has  owned  his 
marriage!  But  dear  Mrs.  Jones,  tell  me — ^was  his  mother 
very,  very  angry  with  him  about  it?  "  she  inquired,  turning 
to  the  visitor.     ' 

"Angry  ?  Dear  heart,  no !  pleased  as  punch  I  'peared  's  if 
a  great  weight  was  lifted  offen  her  mind,"  replied  the  lattei; 
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"There  again,  Hannah!  What  else  did  I  tell  you! 
Herman's  mother  is  a  Christian  lady  I  She  ill-used  me 
only  when  she  thought  I  was  bad;  now  Herman  has 
owned  his  marriage,  and  she  is  pleased  to  find  that  it  is 
all  right !  Now  isn't  thM  good  ?  Oh,  I  know  I  shall  love 
her,  and  make  her  love  me,  too,  more  than  any  high-bred, 
wealthy  daughter-in-law  ever  could !  And  I  shall  serve 
her  more  than  any  of  her  own  children  ever  would  I  And 
Bhe  will  find  out  the  true  worth  of  a  faithful,  afiectionate, 
devoted  heart,  that  would  die  to  save  her  or  her  son,  or 
live  to  serve  both !  And  she  will  love  me  dearly  yet  I " 
exclaimed  Nora,  with  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  sufiusing  her 
beautiful  face. 

"Now,  what  upon  the  face  of  the  yeth  be  that  gal 
gi-talking  about?  I  want  \o  tell  my  story!"  exclaimed 
5f rs.  Jones,  who  had  been  listening  indignantly,  without 
comprehending  entirely  Nora's  interruption. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Jones,"  laughed  the  latter; 
*  I  should  not  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  of  your  story. 
I  shoulc?  have  let  you  tell  it  in  your  own  manner ;  though  I 
doubt  if  you  know  all  about  it  either,  from  the  way  you  talk." 

"  Don't  I,  though  I  I  should  like  to  know  who  knows 
more." 

"  WeU,  now,  teU  us  all  about  it  I " 

"  You've  gone  and  put  me  out  now,  and  I  don't  know 
where  to  begin." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  help  you  out — ^what  time  was  it  that 
At,  Brudenell  acknowledged  his  private  marriage  ?  " 

"  There,  now ;  how  did  you  know  it  was  a  private  mar* 
riage?  /  never  said  nothing  about  it  being  private  yet! 
Hows'ever,  I  s'pose  you  so  clever  you  guessed  it,  and  any- 
way you  guessed  right ;  it  were  a  private  marriage.  And 
when  did  he  own  up  to  it,  you  ask  ?  Why,  not  as  long  as 
he  could  help  it,  you  may  depend  I  Not  until  his  lawful 
wife  actilly  arove  up  at  Brudenell  Hall|  and  that  was 
iflftt  nidhi  about  one  o'clock  1 " 
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"Oh,  there  you  are  very  much  mistaken;  it  was  but 
seven  in  the  evening,"  said  Nora. 

"  There  now,  again !  how  do  you  know  anything  about 
it?  Somebody's  been  here  afore  me  and  been  a-telling  of 
you,  I  suppose;  and  a-telling  of  you  wrong,  too  I''  petu- 
lantly exclaimed  the  old  woman. 

[  "No,  indeed,  there  has  not  been  a  soul  here  to-day. 
neither  have  we  heard  a  word  from  Brudenell  Hall  f  Still, 
I  think  you  must  be  mistaken  as  to  the  hour  of  the  wife's 
arrival,  and  perhaps  as  to  other  particulars,  too;  but 
excuse  me,  dear  Mrs.  Jones,  and  go  on  and  tell  th< 
story." 

"Well,  but  what  made  you  say  it  was  seven  o'clo^Jj 
when  his  wife  arove?  "  inquired  the  gossip. 

"Because  that  was  really  the  hour  that  I  went  up  to 
Brudenell.    Hannah  was  with  me  and  knows  it." 

"  Law,  honey,  were  you  up  to  Brudenell  yesterday  even- 
ing?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  was  I  I  thought  you  knew  it  I  Haven^t 
you  just  said  that  the  marriage  was  not  acknowledged  until 
hifl  wife  arrived?" 

"  Why,  yes,  honey ;  but  what's  that  to  do  with  it  ?  with 
you  being  there,  I  mean  ?  Seems  to  me  there's  a  puzzle- 
ment here  between  us?  Did  you  stay  there  till  one  o'clock, 
honey?" 

"  Why,  no,  of  course  not  I    We  came  away  at  eight." 

"TTien  I'm  blessed  if  I  know  what  you're  a-driving  atl 
For,  in  course,  if  you  come  away  at  eight  o'clock,  you 
couldn't  a-seen  ^."    . 

"  Seen  whom  f  "  questioned  Nora. 

**Why,  laws,  his  wife,  child,  as  never  arove  till  one 
o'clock." 

Nora  burst  out  laughing;  and  in  the  midst  of  her  mirth- 
fulness  exclaimed : 

"There,  now,  Mrs.  Jones,  I  thought  you  didn't  kn()W 
haK  the  rights  of  the  story  you  ]|>romised  to  tell  us,  aud 
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HOW  I'm  sure  of  it!  Seems  like  you've  heard  Mr.  Brude- 
aell  has  acknowledged  his  marriage;  but  you  haven't  even 
found  out  who  the  lady  is!  Well,  I  could  tell  you;  but  I 
won't  yet,  without  his  leave/ 

"So  you  know  all  about  it,  after  all?  How  did  you 
find  out?" 

"  Never  mind  how ;  you'll  find  out  how  I  knew  it  when 
you  hear  the  bride's  name,"  laughed  Nora, 

"  But  I  have  beam  the  bride's  name;  and  a  rum  un  it  is, 
tcol  Lady,  Lady  Hoist?  no  I  Hurl?  no!  Hurt?  yes, 
Uiat  is  itl  Lady  Hurt-me-so,  that's  the  name  of  tlie  lady 
tui's  done  married  I "  said  the  old  woman,  confidently. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  I  teU  you  what,  Hannah,  she  has  had  too 
much  wine,  and  it  has  got  into  her  poor  old  head ! " 
laughed  Nora,  laying  her  hand  caressingly  upon  the  red- 
octton  handkerchief  that  covered  the  gray  hair  of  the 
goesip. 

"  No,  it  ain't,  nuther  1  I  never  drunk  the  half  of  what 
y\tu.  gin  me  I  I  put  it  up  there  on  the  mantel,  and  kiv- 
iiced  it  over  with  the  brass  candlestick,  to  keep  till  I  go  to 
p»^d.  No,  indeed  1  my  head-piece  is  as  clear  as  a  bell  I " 
joid  the  old  woman,  nodding. 

"  But  what  put  it  in  there,  then,  that  Mr.  Herman  Brude^ 
ixell  has  married  a  lady  with  a  ridiculous  name  ?  "  laughed 
Nora* 

"Acause  he  have^  honey !  which  I  would  a-told  you  all 
about  it  ef  you  hadn't  a-kept  on,  and  kept  on,  and  kept  on 
interrupting  of  me ! " 

"Nora,"  said  Hannah,  speaking  for  the  first  time  in 
many  minutes,  and  looking  very  gravely,  "  she  has  some- 
thing to  tell,  and  we  had  better  let  her  teU  it." 

"Very  well,  then!    I'm  agreed!    Go  on,  Mrs.  Jones!" 

"-Hem-m-m/'^  began  Mrs.  Jones,  loudly  olearing  her 
throat.  "  Now  111  tell  you,  jest  as  I  got  it,  this  arternoon, 
first  from  Uncle  Jovial,  and  then  from  Mrs.  Spicer,  and 
then  from  Madame  Brudenell  herself,  and  last  of  all  from 
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my  own  precious  eyesight!  'Pears  like  Mr.  Herman 
Brudenell  fell  in  long  o'  this  Lady  Hurl-my-soul — Hurtr 
me-so,  I  mean — while  he  was  out  yonder  in  forring  parts. 
And  -Spears  she  was  a  very  great  lady  indeed,  and  a  beauti- 
ful young  widder  besides.  So  she  and  Mr.  Brudenell 
they  fell  in  love  long  of  each  other.  But  law,  you  see  he: 
kinfolks  was  bitter  agin  her  a-marrying  of  him — ^which 
they  called  him  a  commoner,  as  isn't  true  you  know, 
'cause  he  is  not  one  of  the  common  sort  at  all — ^though  I 
s'pose  they  being  so  high,  looked  down  upon  him  as  sich 
Well,  anyways,  they  was  as  bitter  against  tier  marrying  of 
hirriy  as  his  kinsfolks  would  be  agin  him  a-marrying  of  you. 
And,  to  be  sure,  being  of  a  widder,  she  a-done  as  she 
pleased,  only  she  didn't  want  to  give  no  offence  to  her  old 
father,  who  was  very  rich  and  very  proud  of  her,  who  was 
his  onliest  child  he  ever  had  in  the  world ;  so  to  make  a 
long  rigamarole  short,  they  runned  away,  so  they  did,  Mr. 
Brudenell  and  her,  and  they  got  married  private,  and 
never  let  the  old  man  know  it  long  as  ever  he  lived — " 

"Hannah!  what  is  she  talking  about?"  gasped  Nora, 
who  heard  the  words,  but  could  not  take  in  the  sense  of 
this  story. 

"  Hush  I  I  do  not  know  yet,  myself,  there  is  some  mis- 
take !  listen,"  whispered  Hannah,  putting  her  arms  over 
her  young  sister's  shoulders,  for  Nora  was  then  seated  or> 
the  floor  beside  Hannah's  chair,  with  her  head  upon  HaL« 
Bah's  lap.    Mrs.  Jones  went  straight  on. 

"And  so  that  was  easy  enough,  too ;  as  soon  arter  thej 
was  married,  Mr.  Herman  Brudenell,  you  know ;  he  was 
a-coming-of  age,  and  so  he  had  to  be  home  to  do  business 
long  of  his  guardeens,  and  take  possession  of  his  'states  and 
eo  on ;  and  so  he  come,  you  know,  and  kept  his  birthday 
last  April  I    And—" 

"  Hannah !  Hannah !  what  does  this  all  mean?  It  can- 
not be  true  I  I  know  it  is  not  true  I  And  yet,  oh.  Heaven  I 
evftrv  word  she  speaks  goes  through  my  heart  like  a  red 
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tot  spear  I  Woman!  do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.,  Mr. 
Herman  Brudenell  left  a  wife  in  Europe  when  he  came 
back  here?"  cried  Nora,  clasping  her  hands  in  vague,  in- 
credulous anguish. 

"  Hush,  hush,  Nora,  be  quiet,  my  dear.  The  very  ques- 
tion you  ask  does  wrong  to  your — ^to  Herman  Brudenell 
who  with  all  his  faults  is  still  the  soul  of  honor,"  murmured 
Hannah,  soothingly. 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  is ;  and  yet — ^but  there  is  some  stupid 
mistake,"  sighed  Nora,  dropping  her  head  upon  her  sis- 
ter's lap. 

Straight  through  this  low,  loving  talk  went  the  wordi  of 
Mrs.  Jones : 

"Well,  now,  I  can't  take  upon  myself  to  say  whethei"  it 
Was  Europe  or  London,  or  which  of  them  outlandish 
places ;  but,  anyways,  in  some  on  'em  he  did  leave  his 
wife  a-living  along  of  her  'pa.  But  you  see  'bout  a  month 
ago,  her  'pa  he  died,  a-leaving  of  all  his  property  to  his 
onliest  darter,  Lady  Hoist,  Hurl,  Hurt,  Hurt-my-toe.  No  I 
Hurt-me-so,  Lady  Hurt-me-so  I  I  never  can  get  the  hang 
of  her  outlandish  name.  Well,  then  you  know  there  wa'n't 
no  call  to  keep  the  marriage  secret  no  more.  So  what  does 
my  lady  do  but  want  to  put  a  joyful  surprise  on  the  top 
of  her  husband ;  so  without  writing  of  him  a  word  of  what 
she  was  a-gwine  to  do,  soon  as  ever  the  old  man  was  buried 
and.  the  will  read,  off  she  sets  and  comes  over  the  sea  to 
New  York,  and  took  a  boat  there  for  Baymouth,  and 
hired  of  a  carriage  and  rid  over  to  Brudenell  Hall,  and 
arrove  there  at  one  o'clock  last  night,  as  I  telled  you  afore  I  '* 

"Are  you  certain  that  all  this  is  true?  "  murmured  Han- 
nah, in  a  husky  undertone. 

"  Hi,  Miss  Hannah,  didn't  Jovial,  and  Mrs.  Spicer,  and 
Madam  Brudenell  herself  tell  me  ?  And  besides  I  seen  the 
yoimg  cre'tur'  myself,  with  my  own  eyes,  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  which  it  was  a  fine  black  crape  dress  out  and 
out,  and  a  sweet  pretty  cre'tur'  she  was  too,  only  so  pale  I " 
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^'Hannah!"  screamed  Nora,  starting  up,  ''it  is  falsal 
I  JcTww  it  is  false!  but  I  shall  go  raving  mad  if  I  do  not 
prove  it  sol"  And  she  rushed  to  the  door,  tore  it  open, 
and  run  out  into  the  night  and  storm. 

''What  in  the  name  of  the  law  ails  her?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Jones. 

"Nora!  Nora!  Nora!"  oried  Hannah,  running  after  her. 
* '  Come  back !  come  in  1  you  will  get  your  death  I  Are  you 
crazy?  Where  are  you  going  in  the  snow  storm  this 
time  of  night,  without  your  bonnet  and  shawl,  too?" 

"To  Brudenell  Hall,  to  find  out  the  rights  of  this 
story,"  were  the  words  that  came  from  a  great  distance 
wafted  by  the  wind. 

"Come  back!  come  back!"  shrieked  Hannah.  But 
there  was  no  answer. 

Hannah  rushed  into  the  hut,  seized  her  own  bonnet 
and  shawl  and  Nora's,  and  ran  out  again. 

"Where  are  you  going?  What's  the  matter?  What 
ails  that  girl?"  cried  old  Mrs.  Jones. 

Hannah  never  even  thought  of  answering  her,  but  sped 
down  the  narrow  path  leading  into  the  valley,  and  through 
it  up  towards  Brudenell  as  fast  as  the  dark  night,  the  fall- 
ing snow  and  the  slippery  ground  would  permit;  but  it 
was  too  late;  the  fieet-footed  Nora  was  far  in  advance. 
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On^wovdT-yes «r  no  I  and  Itmaans 

HEEDLESS  aB  tbe  mad^  ol  nighty  of  storm  and  danger, 
Nera  bufried  despeiutoly  oa.  She  waa  blmded  by 
the  da^'knesa  aiid  smotkered  by  the  thickly-<falling  aiiov, 
and  to);n  by  tbe  thoroe  and  briars  of  tbe>  brushwood  ;  but 
not  for  these  ifmpedimentS' would  the  frantic  girl  abate  her 
apeed^  8he  slipped  often,  burt  herself  sometimes,  and  o&ee 
she  fell  and  rolled  down  the  steep  hiU-side  until  stopped 
b^  a  el ump  ai  oedaa- &  But  she  scrambled  upy  wet,,  wounded 
and  bleeding,  and  t&£e  on  tlmmgh  the  depths  of  the  vi^ley 
aadi  up  the  opposite  heights.  Panting  breathless^  dying 
almost,  she  reached  Brudenell  HalL 

The  house  was  closely  shut  irp  to  exelude  the  stoi*m>  and 
outside  the  streaky  barred  window-shutters  there  was  a 
barricade  of  drifted  snow.  Thef  roofe-weiQ  all  deeply  g4Kv- 
ered  with  snow,  and  iiwas  only  by  its  feint  white  glare  in 
the  darkness  that  Nora  found  her  way  to  the  house;  Her 
feet  sank  half  a  leg  deep  in  the  darifts  as  she  toiled  on 
towaiMlB  the  servants'  door.-  All  was  darkuesa  there  I  if 
there  was  any  light,  it  was  to  closely  shtrt  isr  te  gleam 
abi*oad« 

For  a  moment  Kora  leaned  against  the  wall  to  recover  a 
ilttle  sy?ength,  and  then  sbe  knooked.  But  she  kad  to 
repeat  the  ai^mmons  again  and  again  b^re  tiie  door  was 
opened.  Then  old  Jovial  appeared — his  mouth  and  eyes 
wide  open  with  astonishment  at  seeing  tbe  visitor^ 

'*  Haxae  o*  de  la?w,  Miss  Nora>  die  you  ?  What  do  matter  ? 
Is  you  clean  tuk  leave  of  yonr  senses  to  be  a-cmniu'  up 
heref«di»hour  ofde  nighi  in  stiow-sttorm  P^'  he  evmi. 

**  Let  me  in,  Jovial  I  Is  Mr.  Herman  Brudenell  at  home? '' 
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gasped  Nora,  as  without  waiting  for  an  answer  she  pushed 
past  him  and  sunk  into  the  nearest  chair. 

'*MarserBredinellhome?  No,  Miss  1  Nor  likewise  been 
home  since  late  last  night.  He  went  away  ^mediately  arter 
interdoocing  de  young  madam  to  deole.one;  which  she 
tumbled  in  upon  us  with  a  whole  raft  of  waiting  maids 
tod  men  and  dogs  and  birds  and  gold  fishes,  and  debil 
knows  what  all  besides,  long  arter  midnight  last  night— 
and  so  he  hasn't  been  hearn  on  since,  and  de  fambly  is  in 
de  greatest  'stress  and  anxiety.  Particular  she,  poor  thing, 
as  comed  so  far  to  see  him  I  And  we  no  more  s'picioning 
as  he  had  a  wife,  nor  anything  at  all,  'til  she  tumbled 
right  in  on  top  of  us  !  Law,  Miss  Nora,  somefin  worry 
particular  must  have  fetch  you  out  in  de  snow  to-night, 
and  'deed  you  do  look  like  you  had  heard  bad  news  I  Has 
you  hearn  anything  'bout  him,  honey  ?  " 

''Is  it.  true,  then?"  moaned  Nora,  in  a  dying  tone, 
without  heeding  his  last  question. 

'*  Which  true,  honey  ?  " 

"  About  the  foreign  lady  coming  here  last  night  and 
claiming  to  be  his  wife  ?  '^ 

"  As  true  as  gospel,  honey — which  you  may  judge  the 
astonishment  it  put  on  to  us  all." 

"  Jovial,  where  is  the  lady?  " 

*'Up  in  de  drawing-room,  honey,  if  she  has  not  'tired  to 
her  chamber." 

*'  Show  me  up  there,  Jovial,  I  must  see  her  for  myself,'* 
Nora  wailed,  with  her  head  fallen  upon  her  chest. 

"  Now,  sure  as  the  world,  honey,  you  done  heard  some- 
fin  'bout  de  poor  young  marser  ?  Is  he  come  to  an  acci- 
dent, honey?'*  inquired  the  man,  very  uneasily. 

**  Who?  "  questioned  Nora,  vaguely. ' 

''The  young  marser,  honey;  Mr.  Herman  Brudenell, 
chile  1" 

"What  of  himf'oried  Nora— a  sharp  new  anxiety 
&4ded  id  hot  wna. 
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'*  Why,  law,  honey,  ain't  I  jusfc  been  a-telling  of  you  ? 
In  one  half  an  hour  arter  de  forein  lady  tumbled  in, 
young  marse  \eP  de  house  an'  hain't  been  seen  nor  heard 
on  since.  I  fought  maybe  you*d  might  a  hearn  what's 
become  of  him.  It  is  mighty  hard  on  her,  poor  young 
creatur,  to  be  feirly  forsok  de  very  night  she  come." 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  Nora,  in  the  sharp  tones  of  pain — **take 
me  to  that  lady  at  once !  I  must,  must  see  her !  I  must 
hear  from  her  own  lips — the  truth  I " 

'*  Gome  along  then,  chile  I  Sure  as  the  worP  you  has 
beam  somefin,  dough  yotl  won't  tell  me  ;  for  I  sees  it  in 
your  face ;  you's  as  white  as  a  sheet,  an'  all  shakin'  like  a 
leaf  an'  ready  to  drop  down  dead  !  You  won't  let  on  to 
me ;  but  mayhaps  you  may  to  her,"  said  Jovial,  as  he  led 
the  way  along  the  lighted  halls  to  the  drawing-room  door, 
which  he  opened,  announcing  : 

*'  Here's  Miss  Nora  Worth,  mistess,  come  to  see  Lady 
Hurt-my-soul." 

And  as  soon  as  Nora,  more  like  a  ghost  than  a  living 
creature,  had  glided  in,  he  shut  the  door,  went  down  on 
his  knees  outside  and  applied  his  ear  to  the  key-hole. 

Meanwhile  Nora  found  herself  once  more  in  the  gor- 
geously furnished,  splendidly  decorated  and  brilliantly 
lighted  drawing-room  that  had  been  the  scene  of  her 
last  night's  humiliation.  But  she  did  not  think  of  that 
now,  in  this  supreme  crisis  of  her  fate. 

Straight  before  her,  opposite  the  door  by]  which  she^ 
entered,  was  an  interesting  tableau,  in  a  dazzling  light — ^it 
was  a.  sumptuous  fire-side  picture — the  coal-fire  glowing 
between  the  polished  steel  bars  of  the  wide  grate,  the 
white  marble  mantelpiece,  and  above  that,  reaching  to  the 
lofty  ceiling,  a  full-length  portrait  of  Herman  Brudenell ; 
before  the  fire  an  inlaid  mosaic  table,  covered  with  costly 
books,  work-boxes,  hand-screens,  a  vase  of  hot-house 
flowers,  and  other  elegant  trifles  of  luxury;  on  the  right 
of  thiii  in  ft  tall  Miy-ohair,  sat  Mrs.  Brudenell  \  on  this 
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eide  sat  the  MiBses  Brudenell;  these  three  ladies  were 
all  dreeeed  in  slight  mourning,  if  black  silk  dresses  aad 
white  lace  collars  can  be  termed  such ;  and  they  were  all 
dnga^ed  iu  the  busy  idleness  of  crochet  work;  but  on  a 
luxurious  crimson  velvet  soffty  drawn  up  to  the  left  aide 
of  the'  fire,  recUned  a  lady  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourn- 
ing, and  having  her  delicate  pale,  sad  face  half  yeiled  by 
her  long,  soft  black  ringlots. 

While  Nora  gazed  breathlessly  upon  this  pretty  erea- 
twre,  whom  she  recognized  at  once  as  the  strao^r,  Mrs. 
Brudenell  slowly  raised  her  head  and  statted  at  Nora^ 

"  You  here,  Nora  Worth !  How  dare  you?  Who  had 
ikie  insolence  to  let  you  in  ?  "  she  said,  rising,  and  advanc- 
Ufg  to  the  bell-cord.  But  before  she  could  pull  it,  Nora 
U''orth  lifted  her  hand  with  that  eofiftinaiidi»g  power  de^ 
Bpair  often  lends  to  the  humblest,  and  said: 

"  Stop,  madam,  this  is  no  time  to  heap  uttAierited  ficorn 
U))on  one  crushed  to  the  dust  already,  and  whose  life  oarih 
nt)t  possibly  oSend  you  of  cumber  the  earth  much  longer. 
I  wish  to  speak  to  that  kidy." 

"With  me  I"  exclaimed  Lady  HurstiftCHlceux,  risk^g 
Qpon  her  elbow  and  ga^ng  with  euriosity  Upoii  the  beau- 
tiful statue  that  was  gHdii^g  tdWUrd  h«r  ^  if  It- w^e  footed 
by  invisible  meafis. 

Mrs..  Brudenell  paused  with  hei  baiid  upon  the  btell- 
tassel  and  looked  at  Nofd,  whose  lovely  face  sieemed  to 
have  been  thus  turned  to  stone  in  soone  mfotnent  of  mortal 
suffering,  so  agonized  and  yet  so  still  it  looked !  Her  bair 
bad  fallen  loose  and  hung  in  long,  wet,  Hack  strings  about 
her  white  bare  neck,. for  she  had  neither  shawl  nor  bonnet; 
her  clothes  were  soaked  with  the  melted  snow,  and  sh« 
bad  lost  one  shoe  in  her  wild  night  walk. 

Mrs*  Brudienell  shuddered  with  aversion  ais  she  looked 
at  Nora;  when  she  found  her  voice  she  said: 

"  Do  not  let  her  approach  you,  Berenice*  She  is  but  a 
IkiW  ereaitiliire ;  not  fit  to  speak  to  one  of  the  deeent  niefifoes 
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even ;  and  besides  she  is  wringing  wet  and  will  give  yon  a 
cold." 

**  Poor  thing !  she  will  certainly  take  one  herself, 
mamma  ;  she  looks  too  miserable  to  live  !  If  you  please, 
I  would  rather  talk  with  her  1  Come  here,  my  poor,  poor 
girl !  what  is  it  that  troubles  you  so?  Tell  me  1  Can  I 
help  you?  I  will,  cheerfully,  if  I  can  '/'  and  the  equally 
"poor  "  lady,  poor  in  happiness  as  Nora  herself,  put  her 
hand  in  her  pock^et  and  drew  forth  an  elegant  portmonnaie 
of  jet. 

*'  Put  up  your  purse,  lady  1  It  is  not  help  that  I  want 
— save  from  God  I  I  want  but  a  true  answer  to  one  single 
question,  if  you  will  give  it  to  me.*' 

"  Certainly,  I  will,  my  poor  creature ;  but  stand  nearer 
the  fire ;  it  will  dry  your  clothes  while  we  t-ili:/' 

"  Thank  you,  madam,  I  do  not  need  to/* 

"  Well,  then,  ask  me  the  question  that  you  wish  to  have 
answered.  Don't  be  afraid,  I  give  you  leave,  you  know," 
said  the  lady,  kindly. 

Nora  hesitated,  shivered  and  gasped;  but  could  not 
then  ask  the  question  that  was  to  confirm  her  fate ;  it  was 
worse  than  throwing  the  dice  upon  which  a  whole  fortune 
was  staked ;  it  was  like  giving  the  signal  for  the  aze  to 
fall  upon  her  own  neck.  At  last,  however,  it  came,  in  low, 
fearful,  but  distinct  words ; 

"  Madam,  are  you  the  wife  of  Mr.  Herman  BrudeneU?  " 

*'  Nora  Worth,  how  dare  you  ?  Leave  the  room  and  the 
bouse  this  instant,  before  I  send  iox  a  constable  and  have 
you  taken  away?*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  BrudeneU,  violently 
pulling  at  the  bell-cord. 

^' Mamma,  she  is  insane,  poor  thing  I  do  not  be  hard  on 
her,"  said  Lady  Hurstmonceux,  gently;  and  then  turning 
to  poor  Nora  she  answered,  in  the  manner  of  otie  humor- 
ing a  maniac : 

''Yes,  my  poor  girl,  I  am  the  wife  of  Mr.  Herman 
BrudenelL    Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  " 
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"  Nothing,  madam/*  was  the  answer  that  came  sad, 
sweet  and  low  as  the  wail  of  an  ^olian  harp  swept  by  the 
South  wind. 

The  stranger  iady^s  eyes  were  bent  with  deep  pity  upon 
her;  but  before  she  could  speak  again  Mrs.  BrudeneU 
broke  into  the  discourse  by  exclaiming  : 

**Do  not  speak  to  her,  Berenice  1  I  warned  you  not  tc 
let  her  speak  to  you,  but  you  would  not  take  my  advice^ 
and  now  you  have  been  insulted." 

^'But,  mamma,  she  is  insane,  poor  thing;  some  great 
misery  has  turned  her  brain  ;  I  am  xerj  sorry  for  her,'* 
said  the  kind-hearted  stranger. 

**  I  toll  you  she  is  not !  She  is  as  sane  as  you  are  / 
Look  at  her  I  Not  in  that  amazed,  pitying  manner,  but 
closely  and  critically,  and  you  will  see  what  she  is ;  one 
of  those  low  creatures  who  are  the  shame  of  women  and 
the  scorn  of  men.  And  if  she  has  misery  for  her  portion, 
she  has  brought  it  upon  herself,  and  it  is  a  just  punish- 
ment.'* 

The  eyes  of  Lady  Hurstmonceux  turned  again  upon 
the  unfortunate  young  creature  before  her,  and  this  time 
she  did  examine  her  attentively,  letting  her  gaze  rove  over 
her  form. 

This  time  Nora  did  not  lift  up  her  hands  to  cover  her 
burning  face ;  that  marble  face  could  never  burn  or  blush 
again ;  since  speaking  her  last  words  Nora  had  remained 
standing  like  one  in  a  trance,  stone  still,  with  her  head 
fallen  upon  her  breast,  ^nd  her  arms  hanging  listlessly  by 
her  side.     She  seemed  uead  to  all  around  her. 

Not  so  Lady  Hurstmonceux;  as  her  eyes  roved  over 
this  form  of  stone,  her  pale  face  suddenly  flushed,  her 
dark  eyes  flashed,  and  she  sprang  up  from  the  so&,  ask* 
ing  the  &ime  question  that  Mrs.  Brudenell  had  put  the 
evening  before. 

**  Girl !  what  is  it  to  you  whether  Mr.  Brudenell  hag  a  wi& 
OK  not?    What  are  you  to  Mr.  Herman  Brudenell  f 
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*  Nothing,  madam ;  nothing  for  evermore,"  wailed  Nora, 
irithout  looking  up  or  changing  hiBr  posture. 

'*  Humph  I  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  I  am  sure  I "  grunted 
Mrs.  Brudenell. 

"Ifothing?  you  say;  nothing?"  questioned  Lady  Hurst- 
oaonceux. 

"  Nothing  in  this  world,  madam ;  nothing,  whatever!  so 
de  at  ease."  It  was  another  wail  of  the  storm-swept  heart- 
•^ngs. 

"I  truly  believe  you;  I  ought  to  have  believed  with- 
out asking  you ;  but  who,  then,  has  been  your  betrayer, 
lay  poor  girl?*'  inquired  the  young  matron  in  tones  of 
d^jepest  pity. 

Hiis  question  at  length  shook  the  statue ;  a  storm  passed 
ttirough  her ;  she  essayed  to  speak,  but  her  voice  &iled. 

"Tell  me,  poor  one;  and  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  right 
y^:»ur  wrongs.     Who  is  it  ?  " 

"Myself  I "  moaned  Nora,  closing  her  eyes  as  if  to  shut 
out  all  light  and  life,  while  a  spasm  drew  back  the  corners 
of  her  mouth  and  convulsed  her  face. 

"  Enough  of  this,  Berenice !  You  forget  the  girls ! "  said 
Mrs.  Brudenell,  shortly,  putting  her  hand  to  the  bell  and 
Aiging  another  peal. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam ;  I  did  indeed  forget  the 
i)tesence  of  the  innocent  and  happy  in  looking  upon  the 
etring  and  wretched,"  said  Lady  Hurstmonceux. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  the  elder  lady.  "  Here  is  Jovial  at 
•last!  Why  did  you  not  come  when  I  first  rang?"  she 
demanded  of  the  negro,  who  now  stood  in  the  door. 

"  I  'clare,  mist'ess,  I  never  heerd  it  de  fust  time,  madam." 

"  Keep  your  ears  open  in  future,  or  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  you  I  And  now  what  excuse  can  you  offer  for  disobey- 
ing my  express  orders,  and  not  only  admitting  this  crea- 
ture to  the  house,  but  even  bringing  her  to  our  presence?'' 
demanded  the  lady,  severely. 

^I  'dare  'fore  my  'viniB  M9^tei^  madam,  when  Miss 
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Nora  come  in  de  Btorm  to  dtJ  kitchen-door,  looking  so  wild 
and  scared  like,  and  asked  to  see  de  young  madam  dere,  I 
fought  in  my  soul  how  she  had  some  news  of  de  young 
marster  to  tell  I  an'  dat  was  de  why  I  denounced  her  inta 
dis  drawin'-room." 

"  Do  not  make  such  a  mistake  again !  if  you  do  I  wil' 
make  you  suffer  severely  for  it !  And  you,  shameless  girl  \ 
if  you  presume  to  set  foot  on  these  premises  but  once  again, 
I  will  have  you  sent  to  the  work-house  as  a  troublesome 
vagrant." 

Nora  did  not  seem  to  hear  her;  she  had  relapsed  into 
her  stony,  trance-like  stupor. 

"And  now,  sir,  since  you  took  the  liberty  of  bringing  hei 
in,  put  her  out — out  of  the  room,  and  out  of  the  house  I " 
said  Mrs.  Brudonell. 

"Mamma!  what!  at  midnight!  in  the  snow-storm?'* 
exclaimed  Lady  Hurstmonceux,,  in  horror,  ' 

"  Yes !  she  shall  not  desecrate  the  bleakest  garret,  or  the 
iowest  cellar,  or  barest  barn  on  the  premises  1 " 

"  Mamma !  It  would  be  murder  1  She  would  perish  I " 
pleaded  the  young  lady. 

"Not  she  1  Such  animals  are  used  to  exposure  1  And 
if  she  and  all  like  her  were  to  '  perish,'  as  you  call  it,  th« 
world  would  be  so  much  the  better  for  it !  They  are  the 
pests  of  society  I " 

"Mamma,  in  pity,  look  at  her!  consider  her  situation V 
She  would  surely  die!  and  not  alone,- mammal  think  of 
that  I "  pleaded  Berenice. 

I  "  Jovial  I  am  I  to  be  obeyed  or  not?  "  sternly  demanded 
the  elder  lady. 

"Come,  Miss  Nora;  come,  my  poor,  poor  child,** said 
Jovial,  in  a  low  tone,  taking  the  arm  of  the  miserable  girl, 
who  turned,  mechanically,  to  be  led  away. 

**  Jovial,  stop  a  moment !  Mrs.  Brudenell,  I  have  surely 
some  little  authority  in  my  husband's  house;  authority 
that  I  should  be  ashamed  to  <^Uim  in  the  presenoe  of  his 
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mother,  were  it  not  to  be  exercised  in  tiie  cause  of  human- 
ity. This  girl  must  not  leave  the  house  to-night,"  «^d 
Berenice^  respectfully,  but  firmly^ 

"  Lady  Hurstmonceux,  if  you  did  but  know  what  excel- 
lent cause  you  have  to  loathe  that  creature,  yon  would  not 
oppose  my  orders  respecting  her ;  if  you  keep  her  uivder 
your  roof  this  night,  you  degrade  yoursetf ;  and,  finally,  if 
she  does,  not  leave  the  house  at  ooce,  I  and  my  daugbtefs 
must — ^midnight  and  snow-storm,  notwithstanding;  We  aare 
not  accustomed  to  domicUd  with  siaeb  wretches^"  said  the 
old  lady,  grimly. 

Berenice  was  not  prepared  for  this  extreme  issue;  Mrs, 
Brudenell's  threat  of  departing  with  her  daughters  at  mid- 
night, and  in  the  storm^ shocked  and  alarmed  her;,  2iX^  tiie 
ottier  words  reawakened  her  jealous  misgivings*  Drop- 
ping tho  hand  that  she  had  laid  protectingly  upon  Nocm^s 
shoulder^  she  said: 

'^  It  shall  be  as  you  please,  madam.  I  shall  not  kUe^ 
fere  again." 

This  altercaition  had  now  aroused  poor  Nora  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  herself  was  a  cause  of  dispute  betwe«r 
th&  two  ladies ;  so  putting  her  hand  to  her  fcurehead*  and 
tooking  around  in  a  bewildered  waiy^  she  said  i 

"Nor;  it  is  txrue^  I  have  no  right  to  stop^  here  nowj  1 
willgal" 

"  Jovial,"  saM  Berenice^  addressing  the  negro,  "  have  ycfu 
"».  wife  and  a  cabin  of  your  own  ?  " 

"Yes,, madam;  aiyoursarvice." 

"  Then  let  it.  he  at  my  service  in  good  earnest  to-night^ 
Jfovial;,  taker  thie  poor  gid.  home,  and  ask  your  wife  to 
take  care  of  her  tornight ;.  and  receive  this  as  your  com- 
pensation^" she  said,,  putting  a  piece  of  gold  in  the  hand 
of  the  man. 

"  Trhexe.  can,  be  na  objection  to  that,  I  supposBy  madams?  '* 
flhe  inquired  of  Mrs.  Brudenell. 

^Kon^  in  the  world  ijal^s^  ^inah  Dbj€ets;it  ifl^not^^eim 
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htmest  negro  woman  that  will  consent  to  have  a  creaturt 
like  that  thrust  upon  her.    Take  her  away,  Jovial  1 " 

"  Come,  Miss  Nora,  honey ;  my  ole  'oman  ain't  agwine  tc 
turn  yc  away  for  your  misfortins :  we  leabes  dat  to  whit^ 
folk ;  she'll  be  a  mother  to  you,  honey ;  and  I'll  be  a  father, 
an'  I  wish  in  my  soul  as  I  knowed  de  man  as  wronged 
you ;  if  I  did,  if  I  didn't  give  him  a  skin-full  ob  broken 
bones  if  he  was  as  white  as  cotton  wool,  if  I  didn't,  my 
name  aint  Mr.  Jovial  Brudenell,  esquire,  and  I  ain't  no 
gentleman.  And  if  Mr,  Reuben  Gray  dont  hunt  him  up 
aiid  punisli  him,  fie  ain't  no  gentleman,  neither  I"  said 
Jovial,  as  he  carefully  led  his  half  fainting  charge  along 
the  passages  back  to  the  kitchen. 

The  servants  had  all  gone  to  bed,  except  Jovial,  whose 
duty  it  was,  as  major-domo,  to  go  all  around  the  house  the 
last  thing  at  night,  to  fasten  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
put  out  the  fires  and  lights.  So  when  they  reached  the 
kitchen  it  was  empty,  though  a  fine  fire  was  burning  in 
the  ample  chimney. 

"There,  my  poor  hunted  hare,  you  sit  down  there  an' 
warm  yourself  good,  while  I  go  an'  wake  up  my  ole  'oman, 
an'  fetch  her  here  to  get  something  hot  for  you,  afore  takin' 
of  you  to  de  cabin,  an'  likewise  to  make  a  fire  dere  for  you; 
for  I  'spects  Dinah  hab  let  it  go  out,"  said  the  kind-hearted 
old  man,  gently  depositing  his  charge  upon  a  seat  in  the 
chimney  corner,  and  leaving  her  there  while  he  went  to 
firepare  for  her  comfort. 

]  When  she  was  alone,  Nora,  who  had  scarcely  heeded  a 
word  of  his  exhortation,  sat  for  a  few  minutes  gazing  woe- 
fully into  vacancy ;  then  she  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead, 
passing  it  to  and  fro,  as  if  to  clear  away  a  mist — a  gesture 
common  to  human  creatures  bewildered  with  sorrow ;  then 
suddenly  crying  out : 

"My  Lord!  It  is  true!  and  I  have  no  business  here! 
tt  is  a  fiin  and  a  shame  to  be  here  I  or  anywhere  t  auywhere 
in  the  world  t  '^    And  throwing  up  her  arms  with  a  gesture 
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of  wild  despair,  ehe  sprang  up,  tore  open  the  door,  and^ 
the  second  time  that  night,  rushed  out  into  the  storm  and 
darkness. 

The  warm  light  kitchen  remained  untenanted  for  per- 
haps twenty  minutes,  when  Jovial,  with  his  Dinah  on  his 
arm  and  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  entered,  Jovial  grumbling: 

"Law-a-mity  knows,  I  don't  see  what  she  should  be 
a-wantin'  to  come  here  for !  particlar  arter  de  treatment  she 
'ceived  from  ole  mis'tess  las'  night  I  tain't  sich  a  par'dise  no- 
how for  nobody — ^much  less  for  she  I — Hi,  'oman  I "  he  sud- 
denly cried,  turning  the  rays  of  the  lantern  in  all  direc- 
tions, though  the  kitchen  was  quite  light  enough  withoat 
them. 

"What  de  matter  now,  ole  man?"  asked  Dinah. 

"  Where  Nora?  I  lef '  her  here  an'  she  ain't  here  now! 
where  she  gone?" 

"Hi,  ole  man,  what  you  ax  me  for?  how  you  'spect  I 
know?" 

"  Well,  I  'clare  ef  dat  don't  beat  eberyting !  '* 

"  Maybe  she  done  gone  back  in  de  house  ag'in  I "  sug- 
gested Dinah. 

"  Maybe  she  hab ;  I  go  look ;  but  stop,  first  let  me  look 
out'n  de  door  to  see  if  she  went  away,"  said  Jovial,  going 
to  the  door  and  holding  the  lantern  down  near  the  ground. 

"  Yes,  Dinah,  'oman,  here  day  is ;  little  foot-prints  in  de 
snow  a-goin'  away  from  de  house  an'  almost  covered  up 
now  I  She  done  gone!  Now  don't  dat  beat  eberyting? 
Now  she'll  be  froze  to  death,  less  I  goes  out  in  de  storm  to 
look  for  her ;  an'  maybe  she'll  be  froze  anyway ;  for  dere's 
no  sartainty  'bout  my  findin'  of  her.  Now  ain't  dat  a  trial 
for  any  old  colored  gentleman's  narvesi  Well  den,  here 
goes  I  Wait  for  me  here,  ole  'oman,  till  I  come  back,  and 
if  I  nebber  comes  all  I  leabes  is  youm,  you  know,"  sighed 
the  old  man,  setting  down  the  lantern  and  beginning  to 
button  up  his  great  coat,  preparatory  to  braving  the 
6tonu. 
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But  at  this  moment  a  figure  came  rushing  through  the 
snow  towards  the  kitchen  door. 

"  Here  she  is  now ;  now,  ole  'oman !  get  de  gruel  ready  !* 
exclaimed  Jovial,  as  the  snow-covered,  form  rushed  in— 
"  no,  it  aint,  nyther !  Miss  Hannah  I  My  goodness,  gracious 
me  alibe,  is  all  de  worP  gone  ravin',  starin',  'stracted  mad 
to-night?  What  de  debil  fotch  you  out  in  de  storm  at  mid 
night?"  he  asked,  as  Hannah  Worth  threw  off  her  shawl 
and  stood  in  their  midst. 

"Oh,  Jovial!  I  am  looking  for  poor  Nora!  Have  you 
seen  anything  of  her[?"  asked  Hannah,  anxiously. 

"  She  was  here  a-sittin'  by  dat  fire,  not  half  an  hour  ago. 
And  I  lef '  her  to  go  and  fetch  my  ole  'oman  to  get  somefin 
hot,  and  when  I  come  back,  jes'  dis  wery  minute,  shejs 
gone  I " 

"  Where,  where  did  she  go?  "  asked  Hannah,  clasping  her 
hands  in  the  agony  of  her  anxiety. 

"  Out  o'  doors,  I  see  by  her  little  foot-prints  a-leading 
away  from  de  door ;  dough  I  'spects  dey's  filled  up  by  dis 
time.    I  was  jes'  agwine  out  to  look  for  her." 

"  Oh,  bless  you.  Jovial  1 " 

"  Which  way  do  you  think  she  went.  Miss  Hannah?'* 

**  Home  again,  I  suppose,  poor  child." 

"  It's  a  wonder  you  hadn't  met  her." 

"  The  night  is  so  dark,  and  then  you  know  there  is  more 
:han  one  path  leading  from  Brudenell  down  into  the  val- 
ley. And  if  she  went  that  way  she  took  a  different  path 
from  the  one  I  came  by." 

"I  go  look  for  her  now!  I  won't  lose  no  more  time 
talkin',"  and  the  old  man  clapped  his  hat  upon  his  head 
and  picked  up  his  lantern. 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  Jovial,"  said  Nora's  sister. 

" No,  Miss  Hannah,  don't  you  'tempt  it;  taint  no  night 
for  no  'oman  to  be  out." 

**And  dat  a  fact,  Miss  Hannah!  dontyougof  I  can't 
Vnit  of  it/    You  stay  here  long  o'  me  till  my  ole  man  fines 
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bear  and  brings  her  back  here ;  an'  111  have  a  bit  of  supper 
ready,  an'  you'll  both  stop  wid  ua  all  night,"  suggested 
Dinah. 

"  I  thank  you  both,  but  I  cannot  keep  still  while  Nora  is 
in  danger  I  I  must  help  in  the  search  for  her,"  insisted  ^ 
Hannah,  with  the  obstinacy  of  a  loAdng  heart,  as  she 
wrapped  her  shawl  more  dosely  around  her  shoulders  and 
followed  the  old  man  out  in  the  midnight  storm.  It  was 
still,  snowing  very  fast.  Her  guide  went  a  step  in  front 
with  the  lantern,  throwing  a  feeble  light  upon  the  soft 
white  path  that  seao^ed  to  sink  under  their  feet  as  they 
walked.  The  old  man  peered  about  on  the  right  and  left 
and  straight  before  him,  so  as  to  miss  no  object  in  his  way 
that  might  be  Nora< 

"Jovial,"  said  Hannah,  as  they  crept  along,  "is  it  true 
about  the  young  foreign  lady  that  arrived  here  last  night 
and  turned  out  to  be  the  wife  of  Mr.  Herman  ?  " 

"All  as  true  as  gospel,  honey,"  replied  the  old  man,  who, 
in  his  love  of  gossip,  ^immediately  related  to  Hannah  all 
the  particulars  of  the  arrival  of  Lady  Hurstmonceux  and 
the  flight  of  Herman  BrudeneU*  "  Seems  like  he  run  away 
at  the  sight  of  his  wife,  honey ;  and  'pears  like  she  thinks 
so  too,  'cause  dhe's  taken  of  it  sorely  to  heart,  scarce' 
holdin'  up  her  head  since.  And  It  is  a  pity  for  her,  too, 
poor  young  thing;  for  she's  a  Sweet  petty  young  cre'tur', 
and  took  Miss  Nora's  part  like  an  aj^gel  when  de  old 
madam  was  a^allin'  of  her  names,  and  orderln'  of  her 
>ut'n  de  house." 

"Calling  her  names!  ordering  her  out  of  the  house! 
Did  Mrs.  BrudeneE  dare  to  treat  Nora  Worth  so  ?  "  cried 
Hannah,  indignantly* 

"  Well,  honey,  she  did  rayther,  that's  a  fact  Law,  honey, 
fou  know  yourself  how  ha'sh  ladi^  is  to  poor  young  gals 
as  has  done  wrong.  A  hawk  down  on  a  chicken  ain't  nuffin 
to 'em I" 

"  But  my  sister  has  done  no  wrong ;  Nora  Worth  is  as 
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jnnocent  as  an  angel,  as  honorable  as  an  empress.  I  eaik 
prove  it,  and  I  vM  prove  it,  let  the  consequences  to  the 
Brudenells  be  what  they  may  I  Called  her  ill  names,  did 
she?  Very  well !  whether  my  poor  wronged  child  lives  or 
dies  this  bitter  night,  I  will  clear  her  character  to-morrow, 
kt  who  will  be  blackened  instead  of  her  I  Ordered  hei 
eut  of  the  house,  did  she?  All  right!  we  will  soon  see 
how  long  the  heir  himself  will  be  permitted  to  stop  tihere  I 
There's  law  in  the  land,  for  rich  as  well  as  poor,  I  reckon  1 
Threatened  her  with  a  constable,  did  she?  Just  sol  I 
wonder  how  she  will  feel  when  her  own  son  is  dragged  off 
to  prison !    That  will  take  down — " 

Hannah's  words  were  suddenly  cut  short,  for  Jovial, 
who  was  going  on  before  her,  fell  sprawling  over  8om« 
object  that  lay  directly  across  the  path,  and  the  lantern 
rolled  down  the  hill. 

"  What  is  the  matter.  Jovial?"  she  inquired. 

"  Honey,  I  done  fell — ^fell  over  somefin'  or  eder ;  it  is^ 
law,  yes — " 

"What,  Jovial?" 

"  It's  a  'oman,  honey ;  feels  like  Miss  Nora.*' 

In  an  instant  Hannah  was  down  on  her  knees,  beside 
the  fallen  figure,  clearing  away  the  snow  that  covered  it. 

"  It  18  Nora,"  she  said,  trying  to  lift  the  insensible  body  ; 
but  it  was  a  cold,  damp,  heavy  weight,  deeply  bedded  in 
the  snow,  and  resisted  all  her  eflforts. 

"  Oh,  Jovial,  I  am  afraid  she  is  dead  1  and  I  cannot  get 
her  up !    You  come  and  try  I "  wept  Hannah. 

"  Well,  there  now,  I  knowed  it — I  jest  did ;  I  knowed  if 
she  was  turned  out  in  de  snow-storm  this  night,  she'd  freeze 
to  death  I  Ole  mist'ess  ain't  no  better  dan  a  she-bearess  I  '* 
grumbled  the  old  man,  as  he  rooted  his  arms  under  the 
cold  dead  weight  of  the  unfortunate  girl,  and  with  muclj 
tugging  succeeded  in  raising  her. 

"  Now,  den,  Mias  Hannah,  hadn't  I  better  tote  her  bwfc 
lo  my  ole  'oman?" 
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•*No;  we  are  much  nearer  the  hut  than  the  hall,  and 
even  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  not  have  her  taken  back 
there." 

They  were  in  fact  going  up  the  path  leading  to  the  hut 
on  the  top  of  the  hill.  So,  by  dint  of  much  lugging  and 
tugging,  and  many  breathless  pauses  to  rest,  the  old  man 
succeeded  in  bearing  his  lifeless  burden  to  the  hut 


CHAPTER   XI. 

THE  MARTYRS  OF  LOVB, 

She  woke  at  length,  but  not  as  sleepers  wake, 
Rather  the  dead,  for  life  seemed  something  new, 

A  strange  sensation  which  she  must  partake 
Perforce,  since  whatsoever  met  her  view 

Struck  not  her  memory ;  though  a  heavy  ache 
Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  beat,  still  true, 

Brought  back  the  sense  of  pain,  without  the  cause. 

For,  for  a  time  the  furies  made  a  pause. — Byron. 

SO  Nora's  lifeless  form  was  laid  upon  the  bed.  Old  Mrs. 
Jones,  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  her  chair,  was  aroused 
by  the  disturbance,  and  stumbled  up  only  half  awake  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  and  to  offer  her  assistance. 

Old  Jovial  had  modestly  retired  to  the  chimney  comer, 
leaving  the  poor  girl  to  the  personal  attention  of  her 
sister. 

Hannah  had  thrown  off  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  w^ 
aastily  divesting  Nora  of  her  wet  garments,  when  the  old 
nurse  appeared  at  her  side. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Jones,  is  she  dead  ?  "  cried  the  elder  sister. 

"  No,"  replied  the  oracle,  putting  her  warm  hand  upon 
theieart  of  the  patient,  "  only  in  a  dead  faint  aad  chilled 
to  the  marrow  of  her  bones,  poor  heart  I  Whatever  mad/" 
her  run  out  so  in  this  storm?  Where  did  you  find  her? 
luwi  she  fallen  down  in  a  fit?    What  was  the  cause  on  itf  ^ 
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she  went  on  to  hurry  question  upon  question,  with  th 
vehemence  of  an  old  gossip  starving  for  sensation  news. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Jones,  this  is  no  time  to  talk  I  we  must  do 
something  to  bring  her  to  life !  '^  wept  Hannah. 

" That's  a  fact!  Jovial,  you  good-for-nothing,  lazy,  lum- 
boring  nigger,  what  are  ye  idling  ther^  for,  a-toasting  of 
your  crooked  black  shins?  Put  up  the  chunks  and  hang 
on  the  kettle  directly,"  said  the  nurse  with  authority. 

Poor  old  Jovial,  who  was  anxious  to  be  of  service,  wait 
ing  only  to  be  called  upon,  and  glad  to  be  set  to  work^ 
s}arung  up  eagerly  to  obey  this  mandate. 

Thanks  to  the  huge  logs  of  wood  used  in  Hannah's  wide 
cJiimney,  the  neglected  fire  still  burned  hotly,  and  Jovial 
soon,  had  it  in  a  roaring  blaze  around  the  suspended  kettle 

"And  now,  Hannah,  you  had  better  get  out  her  dry 
clothes  and  a  thick  blanket,  and  hang  'em  before  the  fire 
to  warm.  And  give  me  some  of  that  wine  and  some 
allspice  to  heat,"  continued  Mrs.  Jones. 

The  sister  obeyed,  with  as  much  docility  as  the  slave 
had  done,  and  by  their  united  efibrts,  the  patient  was 
soon  dressed  in  warm  dry  clothes,  wrapped  in  a  hot,  thick 
blanket,  and  tucked  up  comfortably  in  bed.  But  though 
her  form  was  now  limber,  and  her  pulse  perceptible,  she 
had  not  yet  spoken  or  opened  her  eyes.  It  was  a  half  an 
hour  later,  while  Hannah  stood  bathing  her  temples  with 
camphor,  and  Mrs.  Jones  sat  rubbing  her  hands,  that  Nora 
showed  the  first  signs  of  returning  consciousness,  and  these 
seemed  attended  with  great  mental  or  bodily  pain,  it  was 
difficult  to  tell  which,  for  the  stately  head  was  jerked  back, 
the  fair  forehead  corrugated,  and  the  beautiftil  lipB  writhen 
out  of  shape. 

"Fetch  me  the  spiced  wine  now,  Hannah,'*  said  th^ 
nurse ;  and  when  it  was  brought,  she  administered  it  by 
teaspoonftils.  It  seemed  to  do  the  patient  good,  for  when 
she  had  mechanically  swallowed  it,  she  sighed  as  with  a 
sense  of  relief,  sank  back  upon  her  pillow  and  closed  hei 
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JTfia.  Her  &ee  had  lost  its  look  of  agony;  she  seemed 
{KHrfectly  at  ease.  In  a  Htde  while  she  opened  her  eyes 
calmly  and  looked  arouiuL  Hannah  bent  over  her,  mur- 
Ocoiring: 

^^  Nom,  Nor^,,  daariing,  how  do  you  feel?  Speak  to  me^ 
my  pet!" 

"  Stoop  down  to  me,  Hannah !  low,  lower  still,  I  want  iA 
vrhisper  to  you." 

Hannah  put  her  ear  to  Nora'fi  lips. 

^^  Obf  Hannah,  it  was  all  true,  he  was  married  to  another 
WGmMJ^^^  And  as  she  gasped  out  these  words  with  a  great 
iK>b,  her  face  became  convulsed  again  with  agony,  and  she 
ef>vered  it  with  her  h^nds. 

"Do  not  take  this  so  much  to  heart,  sweet  sister. 
Seaven  knows  that  you  were  innocent,  and  the  earth 
ihaU  know  it,  too;  as  for  him,  he  was  a  villain  and  a 
hypocrite  not  worth  a  tear,"  whispered  Hannah. 

**  Oh,  no,  no,  no ;  I  am  sure  he  was  not  to  blame.  I 
uannot  tell  you  why,  because  I  know  so  little ;  but  I  feel 
that  he  was  faultless,"  murmured  Nora,  as  the  spasm 
(MAsed  off,  leaving  her  in  that  elysium  of  mere  physical 
ease  which  succeeds  great  pain. 

Hannah  was  intensely  disgusted  by  Nora's  misplaced 
confidence ;  but  she  did  not  contradict  her,  for  she  wished 
to  soothe,  not  to  excite  the  sufferer. 

Wor  a  few  minutes  Nora  lay  with  her  eyes  closed  and 
her  hands  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  while  her  watchers 
stood  in  silence  besides  her  bed.  Then  springing  up  with 
wildly  flaring  eyes,  she  seized  her  sister,  crying  out: 

"  Hannah  1    Oh,  Hannah  1" 

'^  What  is  it,  my  darling,  darling  child?  "  exclaimed  Han- 
nah,  in  affright 

"  I  do  believe  I'm  dying — ^and,  oh !  I  hope  I  am.'' 

"  Oh,  no,  ye  ain't  a-dying,  nyther ;  there's  more  life  than 
d<$ath  in  .this  ere;  Lord  forgive  ye,  girl,  for  bringing  such 
agrifif  upon  your  good  sister,"  said  Mrs,  Jones,  grimly. 
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"  Oh,  Mrs.  Jones,  what  is  the  matter  with  her?  Has  sIm 
taken  poison,  do  you  think?  She  has  been  in  a  great  deal, 
of  trouble  to-night  I"  cried  Hannah,  in  dismay. 

"  No,  it's  worse  than  pi'son.  Hannah,  you  send  that  ero 
gaping  and  staring  nigger  right  away  directly ;  this  ain't  no 
place,  no  longer,  for  no  men-folks  to  be  in,  even  s'posin 
they  is  nothin*'  but  nigger  cre'turs." 

Hannah  raised  her  eyes  to  the  speaker.  A  look  of  intel- 
ligence passed  between  the  two  women.  The  old  dame 
nodded  her  head  knowingly,  and  then  Hannah  gently  laid 
Nora  back  upon  her  pillow,  for  she  seemed  at  ease  again 
now,  and  went  to  the  old  man  and  said : 

"Uncle  Jovial,  you  had  better  go  home  now.  Aunt 
Dinah  will  be  anxious  about  you,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  honey,  I  knows  it,  and  I  was  only  awaitin'  to  see' 
if  I  could  be  of  any  more  use,"  replied  the  old  man,  meekly 
rising  to  obey. 

"  I  thank  you  very  much,  dear  old  Uncle  Jovial,  for  all 
your  goodness  to  us  to-night,  and  I  will  knit  you  a  pair  of 
nice  warm  socks  to  prove  it." 

"  Laws,  child,  I  don't  want  nothing  of  no  thanks,  nor  no 
socks  for  a-doin'  of  a  Christian  man's  duty.  And  now,  Miss 
Hannah,  don't  you  be  c?^t  down  about  this  here  misfortin' ; 
it's  nothin'  of  no  fault  of  yours ;  everybody  'spects  you  for 
a  well-conducted  young  'oman ;  an'  you  is  no  ways  'count- 
able for  your  sister's  mishaps.  Why,  there  was  my  own 
Aunt  Dolly's  step-daughter's  husband's  sister-in-law's  son 
as  was  took  up  for  stealin'  of  sheep.  But  does  anybody 
'spect  ME  the  less  for  that?  No  I  and  no  more  won't  nobody 
'spect  YOU  no  less  for  poor  misfortinit  Miss  Nora.  Only  I 
do  wish  I  had  that  ere  scamp,  whoever  he  is,  by  the  ha'r 
of  his  head !  I'd  give  his  blamed  neck  one  twist  he  wouldn't  . 
'cover  of  in  a  hurry,"  said  the  old  man,  drj»,wing  himself 
up  stiffly  as  he  buttoned  his  overcoat. 

"And  now  good-night,  chile  I  I'll  send  my  ole  'oman 
over  early  in  de  mornin',  to  fetch  Miss  Nora  somefto 
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nourishin',  an'  likewise  to  see  if  she  can  be  of  any  use/ 
said  Jovial,  as  he  took  up  his  hat  to  depart. 

The  snow  had  ceased  to  fall,  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear, 
and  the  stars  were  shining  brightly.  Hannah  felt  glad  of 
this  for  the  honest  old  man's  sake,  as  she  closed  the  door 
')ehind  him. 

But  Nora  demanded  her  instant  attention.  That  suf- 
:erer  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  agony  stronger  than  any  that 
bad  yet  preceded  it. 

There  was  a  night  of  extreme  illness,  deadly  peril,  and 
fearful  anxiety  in  the  hut. 

But  the  next  morning,  just  as  the  sun  arose  above  the 
opposite  heights  of  Brudenell,  flooding  all  the  cloudless 
heavens  and  the  snow-clad  earth  with  light  and  glory,  a 
new  life  also  arose  in  that  humble  hut  upon  the  hiU. 

Hannah  Worth  held  a  new-born  infant  boy  in  her  arms, 
And  her  tears  fell  fast  upon  his  face  like  a  baptism  of 
oorrow. 

The  miserable  young  mother  lay  back  upon  her  pillow 
— death  impressed  upon  the  sunken  features,  the  ashen 
complexion,  and  the  fixed  eyes. 

"Oh,  what  a  blessing  if  this  child  could  die  I"  cried 
Hannah,  in  a  piercing  voice  that  reached  even  the  failing 
senses  of  the  dying  girl. 

There  was  an  instant  change.  It  was  like  the  sudden 
flaring  up  of  an  expiring  light.  Down  came  the  stony 
ayes,  melting  with  tenderness  and  kindling  with  lighU 
Ml  the  features  were  softened  and  illumined. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  dying  are  familiar  with 
these  sudden  re-kindlings  of  life.  She  spoke  in  tones  of 
infinite  sweetness : 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so,  Hannah  I  Do  not  grudge  the  poor 
Uttle  thing  his  life !  Everything  else  has  been  taken  from 
bim,  Hannah! — father,  mother,  name,  inheritance  and 

ftUI   LeftV9  Urn  his  UtU?  life;  it  k^  feew  ^mly  pw 
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ehasedl    Hold  him  down  to  me,  Hannah;  I  will  give 
him  one  kiss,  if  no  one  ever  kisses  him  again." 

"  Nora,  my  poor  darling,  you  know  that  I  will  love  youi 
boy,  and  work  for  him,  and  take  care  of  him,  if  he  lives ; 
only  I  thought  it  was  better  if  it  pleased  God  that  he 
should  go  home  to  the  Saviour,"  said  Hannah,  as  she  helc 
the  infant  down  ta  receive  his  mother's  kiss. 

"  God  love  you,  poor,  poor  baby ! "  said  Nora,  putting 
Up  her  feeble  hands,  and  bringing  the  little  face  close  to 
her  lips.  "  He  will  live,  Hannah !  Oh,  I  prayed  all 
through  the  dreadful  night  that  he  might  live,  and  the 
Lord  has  answered  my  prayer,"  she  added,  as  she  resigncjd 
the  child  once  more  to  her  sister's  care. 

Then  folding  her  hands  over  her  heart,  and  lifting  her 
eyes  towards  Heaven  with  a  look  of  sweet  solemnity,  and 
in  a  voice  so  deep,  bell-like  and  beautiful,  that  it  scarce)ly 
seemed  a  human  one,  she  said : 

"  Out  of  the  Depths  have  I  called  to  Thee,  and  Thou 
hast  heard  my  voice." 

And  with  these  sublime  words  upon  her  lips,  she  onoe 
more  dropped  away  into  sleep,  stupor,  or  exhaustion — ^f  )r 
it  is  difi&cult  to  define  the  conditions  produced  in  tJie 
dying  by  the  rising  and  the  falling  of  the  waves  of  life 
when  the  tide  is  ebbing  away.  The  beautiful  eyes  did 
not  close,  but  rolled  themselves  up  under  their  lids ;  the 
sweet  lips  fell  apart,  and  the  pearly  teeth  grew  dry. 

Old  Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  been  busy  with  a  saucepan^ 
Over  the  fire,  now  approached  the  bedside,  saying : 

"Is  she 'sleep?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  Look  at  her,  and  see  if  she  is,"  replied 
the  weeping  sister. 

"  Well,  I  can't  tell,"  said  the  nurse,  after  a  close  ex- 
amination. 

And  neither  could  Hypocrates  if  he  had  been  there. 

"  Do  you  think  she  can  possibly  live  ?"  sobbed  Hannah, 

**WeIl — I  hope  so  honey     Law.  IVe  seen  'em  as  low 
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afi  that  come  round  again.  Now  lay  the  baby  down,  Han- 
nah Worth,  and  come  away  to  the  window ;  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  without  the  risk  of  disturbing  her." 

Hannah  deposited  the  baby  by  its  mother's  side,  and 
followed  the  nurse. 

"  Now  you  know,  Hannah,  you  must  not  think  as  I'm  a 
iard-hearted  ole  'oman ;  but  you  see  I  must  ^o." 

"  Go !  oh  no  1  don't  leave  Nora  in  her  low  state  I  I  have 
so  little  experience  in  these  cases,  you  know.  Stay  with 
her!    I  will  pay  you  well,  if  I  am  poor." 

"  Child,  it  ain't  the  fear  of  losin'  of  the  pay ;  I'm  sure 
you're  welcome  to  all  I've  done  for  you." 

"  Then  do  stay  1  It  seems  indeed  that  Providence  him- 
self sent  you  to  us  last  night  I  What  on  earth  should  we 
have  done  without  youl  It  was  really  the  Lord  that  sent 
you  to  us." 

"  'P^rs  to  me  it  was  Old  Nick !  I  know  one  thing :  ] 
shouldn't  a-come  if  I  had  known  what  an  adventur'  I  wa9 
a-goin'  to  have,"  mumbled  the  old  woman  to  herself. 

Hannah,  who  had  not  heard  her  words,  spoke  again : 

"You'Ustay?" 

"  Now,  look  here,  Hannah  Worth,  I'm  a  poor  old  body, 
with  nothing  but  my  character  and  my  perfession ;  and  if 
I  was  to  stay  here,  and  nuss  Nora  Worth,  I  should  jest  lose 
both  on  'em,  and  sarve  me  right,  too  1  What  call  have  I  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  society?  " 

Hannah  made  no  answer,  but  went  and  reached  a 
cracked  tea-pot  from  the  top-shelf  of  the  dresser,  tool! 
Srom  it  six  dollars  and  a  half,  which  was  all  her  fortune, 
and  came  and  put  it  in  the  hand  of  the  nurse,  saying : 

"  Here  1  take  this  as  your  fee  for  your  last  night's  work 
and  go,  and  never  let  me  see  your  face  again  if  you  can 
help  it." 

"Now,  Hannah  Worth,  don't  you  be  unreasonable— 
now,  don't  ye ;  drat  the  money,  child ;  I  can  live  without 
it|  I  reckon ;  though  I  can't  live  without  my  character  and 
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my  perfession ;  here,  take  it,  child — yoii  may  want  it  ba4 
afore  all's  done ;  and  I'm  sure  I  would  stay  and  take  care 
of  the  poor  gal  if  I  dared;  but  now  you  know  yourseli^ 
Hannah,  that  if  I  was  to  do  so,  I  should  be  a  ruinated  old 
*oman ;  for  there  ain't  a  respectable  lady  in  the  world  as 
would  ever  employ  me  again." 

"But  I  tell  you  that  Nora  is  as  innocent  as  her  own 
babe ;  and  her  character  shall  be  cleared  before  the  day  is 
out ! "  exclaimed  Hannah,  tears  of  ra^e  and  shame  welling 
to  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  honey,  I  dessay ;  and  when  it's  done  I'll  Come 
back  and  nuss  her — for  nothing,  too,"  replied  the  old 
woman,  dryly,  as  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 

This  done  she  returned  to  the  side  of  Hannah. 

"  Now,  you  know  I  have  told  you  everything  what  to 
do  for  Nora  |  and  by-and-by,  I  suppose,  old  Dinah  will  come, 
as  old  Jovial  promised ;  and  maybe  she'll  stay  and  'tend 
to  the  gal  and  the  child;  'twon't  hurt  her,  you  know, 
'cause  niggers  ain't  mostly  got  much  character  to  lose. 
There,  child,  take  up  your  money;  I  wouldn't  take  it 
from  you,  no  more  'n  I'd  pick  a  pocket.    Good-bye." 

Hannah  would  have  thrown  the  money  after  the  dame 
as  she  left  the  hut,  but  that  Nora's  dulcet  tones  recalled 
her: 

"Hannah,  don't !'^ 

She  hurried  to  the  patient's  bedside ;  there  was  another . 
rising  of  the  waves  of  life ;  Nora's  face,  so  dark  and  rigid 
a  moment  before,  was  now  again  soft  and  luminous. 

"What  is  it,  sweet  sister?"  inquired  Hannah,  bending 
over  her. 

"Don't  be  angry  with  her,  dear;  she  did  all  she  could 
for  us,  you  know,  without  injuring  herself — and  we  had  no 
right  to  expect  that." 

"  But — ^her  cruel  words ! " 

"Dear  Hannah,  never  mind;  when  you  are  hurt  by 
each*  remember  our  Saviour ;  think  of  the  IndignijtieB  that 
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were  heaped  upon  the  Son  of  God ;  and  how  meekly  he 
bore  them,  and  how  freely  he  forgave  themi" 

**Nora,  dear,  you  do  not  talk  like  yourself.'* 

"Because  I  am  dying,  Hannah.  My  boy  came  in  with 
the  rising  sun,  and  I  shall  go  out  with  its  setting." 

"No,  no,  my  darling — you  are  much  better  than  you 
were.     I  do  not  see  why  you  should  diel"  wept  Hannah. 

"But  I  do;  I  am  not  better,  Hannah — I  have  only 
floated  back.  I  am  always  floating  backwards  and  for- 
wards, towards  life  and  towards  death ;  only  every  time  I 
float  towards  death  I  go  farther  and  farther  away,  and  I 
shall  float  out  with  the  day." 

Hannah  was  too  much  moved  to  trust  herself  to  speak. 

"Sister,"  said  Nora,  in  a  fainter  voice,  "I  have  one 
last  wish." 

"What  is  it,  my  own  darling?" 

"To  see  poor,  poor  Herman  once  more  before  I  die." 

"To  forgive  him!  Yes,  I  suppose  that  will  be  right, 
though  very  hard,"  sighed  the  elder  girl. 

"No,  not  to  forgive  him,  Hannah — for  he  has  never 
willingly  injured  me,  poor  boy;  but  to  lay  my  hand 
upon  his  head,  and  look  into  his  eyes,  and  assure  him 
with  my  dying  breath  that  I  know  he  was  not  to  blame; 
for  I  do  know  it,  Hannah." 

"Oh,  Nora,  what  faith!"  cried  the  sister. 

The  dying  girl,  who,  to  use  her  own  words,  was  float- 
ing away  again,  scarcely  heard  this  exclamation,  for  sh^ 
murmured  on  in  a  lower  tone,  like  the  receding  voice  of 
the  wind : 

"For  if  I  do  not  have  a  chance  of  saying  this  to  him, 
Hannah — if  he  is  left  to  suppose  I  went  down  to  the  grave 
believing  him  to  be  treacherous— it  will  utterly  break  his 
heart,  Hannah ;  for  I  know  him,  poor  fellow — he  is  as  sen- 
sitive as — as — any — "     She  was  gone  again  out  of  reach. 

Hannah  watched  the  change  that  slowly  grew  over  her 
beautiful  face :  saw  the  grayness  of  death  creep  over  il&l^ 
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saw  its  muscles  stiffen  into  stone — saw  the  lovely  eyebalfe 
roll  upward  out  of  sight — and  the  sweet  lips  drawn  away 
from  the  glistening  teeth. 

While  she  thus  watched  she  heard  a  sound  behind  her. 
She  turned  in  time  to  see  the  door  pushed  open,  and  Her* 
man  Brudenell — ^pale^  wild,* haggard,  with  matted  hair,  and 
bloodshot  eyes,  and  shuddering  frame — ^totter  into  the 
room. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Herman's  story. 


Thus  lived— thus  died  she ;  never  more  on  her 
Shall  sorrow  light  or  shame.    She  was  not  made, 

Through  years  of  moons,  the  inner  weight  to  bear 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  'till  they  are  laid 

By  a^  in  earth :  her  days  and  pleasures  were 
Brief  but  delightful — such  as  had  not  stayed 

Long  with  her  destiny ;  but  she  sleeps  well 

By  me  sea-shore,  whereon  she  loved  to  dweU. — By  RON. 

HANNAH  arose,  met  the  intruder,  took  his  hand,  led 
him  to  the  bed  of  death  and  silently  pointed  to  the 
ghastly  form  of  Nora. 

He  gazed  with  horror  on  the  sunken  features,  gray  com* 
plexion,  up-turned  eyes  and  parted  lips  of  the  once  beau- 
tiful girl. 

^    "Hannah,  how  is  this?  dying?"  he  whispered^,  in  t 
husky  tone. 

"  Dying,"  replied  the  woman,  solemnly. 

"  So  best,"  he  whispered,  in  a  choking  voice. 

"So  best,"  she  echoed,  as  she  drew  him  away  to  the 
distant  window.  "  So  best,  as  death  is  better  than  dishonor. 
But  you  1  Oh,  you  villain  I  oh,  you  heartless,  shameless 
villain !  to  pass  yourself  off  for  a  single  man  and  win  her 
fove  and  deceive  her  with  a  false  marriage  t "   /  . 
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**  Hannah !  hear  me  I "  cried  the  young  man,  in  a  voice 
of  anguish. 

^^Dog !  ask  the  judge  and  jury  to  hear  you  when  you  axe 
brought  to  trial  for  your  crime !  For  do  you  think  that  I 
am  a-going  to  let  that  girl  go  down  to  her  grave  in  unde- 
served reproach  ?  No,  you  wretch  I  not  to  save  from  ruin 
fou  and  your  fine  sisters  and  high  mother,  and  all  your 
proud,  shameful  race !  No,  you  devil !  if  there  is  law  in, 
the  land,  you  shall  be  dragged  to  jail  like  a  thief  and  ex- 
posed in  court  to  answer  for  your  bigamy;  and  all  the 
ivorld  shall  hear  that  you  are  a  felon  and  she  an  honest 
girl  who  thought  herself  your  wife  when  she  gave  you  her 
love!" 

"Hannah,  Hannah,  prosecute,  expose  me  if  you  likel 
I  am  so  miserable  that  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  me  ot 
mine.  The  earth  is  crumbling  under  my  feet  I  do  you 
think  I  care  for  trifles  ?  Denounce,  but  hear  me  1  Heaven 
blows  I  did  not  willingly  deceive  poor  Nora !  I  was  my- 
self deceived !  If  she  believed  herself  to  be  my  wife,  I  as 
fully  believed  myself  to  be  her  husband." 

"You  lie!"  exclaimed  this  rude  child  of  ^ature,  whot 
knew  no  fine  word  for  falsehood. 

"  Oh,  it  is  natural  you  should  rail  at  mel  But,  Hannah, 
my  sharp,  sharp  grief  makes  me  insensible  to  piere  sting- 
ing words.  Yet  if  you  would  let  me,  I  could  teU  you  the 
combination  of  circumstances  that  deceived  us  both ! "  re- 
plied Herman,  with  the  patience  of  one  who,  having  sufr 
Sered  the  extreme  power  of  torture,  could  feel  no  ne^f 
ytround. 

"  Tell  me,  then ! "  snapped  Hannah,  harshly  and  incred- 
ulously. 

He  leaned  against  the  window-frame  and  whispered: 

"I  shall  not  survive  Nora  long;  I  feel  that  I  shall  not? 
.  I  have  not  taken  food  or  drink,  or  rested  under  a  roof,  since 
I  heard  that  news,  Hannah.  Well,  to  explaiii-^I  was  very 
youi^  when  I  first  met  her — " 
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"  Met  WHO  ?  "  savagtjiy  demanded  Hannah. 

"  My  first  wae.  She  was  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  a 
retired  Jew-tradesman.  Her  beauty  fascinated  an  imbecile 
old  nobleman  who,  having  insulted  the  daughter  with 
*  liberal '  proposals,  that  were  scornfully  rejected,  tempted 
the  father  with  *  honorable '  ones,  which  were  eagerly  ac< 
cepted.  The  old  Jew,  in  his  ambition  to  become  father* 
in-law  to  the  old  earl,  forgot  his  religious  prejudices  and 
coaxed  his  daughter  to  sacrifice  herself  And  thus  Bere- 
nice D'lsraeli  became  Countess  of  Hurstmonceux.  The 
old  peer  survived  his  foolish  marriage  but  six  months,  and 
died  leaving  his  widow  penniless,  his  debts  having  swamped 
even  her  marriage  portion.  His  entailed  estates  went  to 
the  heir-at-law,  a  distant  relation — " 

"  What  in  the  name  of  Heaven  do  you  think  /  care  for 
your  countesses  I  I  want  to  know  what  excuse  yoti  can 
give  for  your  base  deception  of  my  sister,"  fiercely  inter- 
rupted Hannah. 

"  I  am  coming  to  that.  It  was  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Countess  Hurstmonceux's  widowhood  that  I  met  her  at 
Brighton.  Oh,  Hannah,  it  is  not  in  vanity ;  but  in  pallia- 
tion of  my  offence  that  I  tell  you  she  loved  tm  first  And 
when  a  widow  loves  a  single  man,  in  nine  cases  of  ten  she 
will  make  him  marry  her.  She  hunted  me  down,  run  me 
to  earth —  " 

"  Oh,  you  wretch  I  to  say  such  things  of  a  lady ! "  ex- 
claimed the  woman,  with  indignation. 

"  It  is  true,  Hannah,  and  in  this  awful  hour,  with  that 
ghastly  form  before  me,  trvih  and  not  false  delicacy  must 
prevail.  I  say  then  that  the  Countess  of  Hurstmonceux 
hunted  me  down  and  run  me  to  earth,  but  all  in  such 
feminine  fashion  that  I  scarcely  knew  I  xoas  hunted.  I 
was  flattered  by  her  preference,  grateful  for  her  kindness 
and  proud  of  the  prospect  of  carrying  off"  from  all  com- 
petitors the  most  beautiM  among  the  Brighton  belles;  but 
all  this  would  not  have  tempted  me  to  offer  her  my  hamJi 
for  I  did  not  love  her-  l^w^^lu'^  .  v^^r^i^ 
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"  What  did  tempt  you  then  ?  "  inquired  the  woman,  con- 
temptuously. 

"Pity;  I  saw  that  she  loved  me  passionately,  and — I 
proposed  to  her." 

"  Coxcomb  I  did  you  think  she  would  have  broken  her 
heart  if  you  hadn't  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Hannah,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did  think  so  then ;  I 
was  but  a  boy,  you  know ;  and  I  had  that  fatal  weakness 
of  which  I  told  you — ^that  which  dreaded  to  inflict  pain 
and  delighted  to  impart  joy.  So  I  asked  her  to  marry  me. 
But  the  penniless  Countess  of  Hurstmonceux  was  the  sole 
heiress  of  the  wealthy  old  Jew,  Jacob  D'Israeli.  And  he 
had  set  his  mind  upon  her  marrying  a  gouty  marquis,  and 
thus  taking  one  step  higher  in  the  peerage ;  so  of  course  he 
would  not  listen  to  my  proposal,  and  he  threatened  to  dis- 
inherit his  daughter  if  she  married  me.  Then  we  did  what 
so  many  others  in  similar  circumstances  do — we  married 
privately.  Soon  after  this  I  was  summoned  home  to  take 
possession  of  my  estates.  So  I  left  England ;  but  not  until 
I  had  discovered  the  utter  unworthiness  of  the  syren  whom 
I  was  so  weak  as  to  make  my  wife.  I  did  not  reproach  the 
woman,  but  when  I  sailed  from  Liverpool  it  was  with  the 
resolution  never  to  return." 

"  Well,  sir !  even  supposing  you  were  drawn  into  a  fool- 
ish marriage  with  an  artful  woman,  and  had  a  good  excuse 
for  deserting  Ae?',  was  that  any  reason  why  you  should 
have  committed  the  crime  of  marrying  Nora  f  "  cried  the 
?Foman,  fiercely. 

"  Hannah,  it  was  not  until  after  I  had  read  an  account 
of  a  railway  collision  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
Countess  of  Hurstmonceux  was  among  the  killed  that  I 
proposed  for  Nora.  Oh,  Hannah,  as  the  Lord  in  Heaven 
hears  me,  I  believed  myself  to  be  a  free,  single  man,  a 
widower,  when  I  married  Nora !  My  only  fault  was  too 
great  haste.  I  believed  Nora  to  be  my  lawful  wife  until  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  the  Cminless  of  Hurstmoiiceiix, 
who  had  bAP.n  falsely  reported  ■>'     '^"-  ^iie  killed."^      ^ 
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"  If  this  is  so,"  said  Hannah,  beginning  to  relent,  "pe^ 
J3ap8  after  all  you  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Hannah,  for  saying  that  I  But 
tell  me,  does  she  believe  that  I  wilfully  deceived  her  ?  Yet 
why  should  I  ask  ?  She  mu$t  think  so !  appearances  are 
80  strong  against  me,"  he  sadly  reflected. 

"  But  she  does  not  believe  it ;  her  last  prayer  was.  thai 
she  might  see  you  once  more  before  she  died,  to  tell  you 
that  she  knew  you  were  not  to  blame,"  wept  Hannah. 

"  Bless  her !  bless  her ! "  exclaimed  the  young  man. 

H^miah,  whose  eyes  had  never,  during  this  interview, 
left  the  face  of  Nora,  now  murmured : 

"She  is  reviving  again ;  will  you  see  her  now?" 

Herman  humbly  bowed  his  head  and  both  approached 
the  bed. 

That  power — what  is  it? — ^awe? — ^that  power  which  sub- 
dues the  wildest  passions  in  the  presence  of  death,  calmed 
the  grief  of  Herman  as  he  stood  over  Nora. 

She  was  too  far  gone  for  any  strong  human  emotion ; 
but  her  pale,  rigid  face  softened  and  brightened  as  she  recog- 
nized him,  and  she  tried  to  extend  her  hand  towards  him. 

He  saw  and  gently  took  it,  and  stooped  low  to  hear  the 
sacred  words  her  dying  lips  were  trying  to  pronounce. 

"  Poor,  poor  boy ;  don't  grieve  so  bitterly ;  it  wasn't  your 
fault,"  she  murmured. 

"Oh,  Nora,  your  gentle  spirit  may  forgire  me,  but  I 
never  can  forgive  myself  for  the  reckless  haste  that  has 
wrought  all  this  ruin ! "  groaned  Herman,  sinking  on  his 
knees  and  burying  his  face  on  the  counterpane,  over- 
whelmed by  grief  and  remorse  for  the  great,  unintentional 
Wrong  he  had  done ;  and  by  the  impossibility  of  explain- 
ing the  cause  of  his  fatal  mistake  to  this  poor  girl  whose 
very  minutes  were  now  numbered. 

Softly  and  tremblingly  the  dying  hand  arose,  fluttered  a 
moment  like  a  white  dove  and  then  dropped  in  blessing 
on  his  head.  .  , 
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*'  May  the  Lord  give  the  peace  that  He  only  can  bestow; 
may  the  Lord  pity  yon,  comfort  you,  bless  you  and  save 
you  forever,  Herman,  poor  Herman  I " 

A  few  minutes  longer  her  hand  rested  on  his  head,  and 
then  she  removed  it  and  murmured : 

"  Now  leave  me  for  a  little  while ;  I  wish  to  speak  to  my 
lister." 

Herman  arose  aud  went  out  of  the  hut,  where  he  gave 
way  to  the  pent-up  storm  of  grief  that  could  not  be  vented 
by  the  awful  bed  of  death. 

Nora  then  beckoned  Hannah,  -who  approached  and 
stooped  low  to  catch  her  words. 

"  Sister,  you  would  not  refuse  to  grant  my  dying  pray- 
45rs,  would  you?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  Nora ! "  wept  the  woman. 

"Then  promise  me  to  forgive  poor  Herman  the 
wronj:  that  he  has  done  us;  he  did  not  mean  to  do  it, 
Hannah." 

"  I  know  he  did  not,  love ;  he  explained  it  all  to  me. 
The  first  wife  was  a  bad  woman  who  took  him  in.  He 
thought  she  had  been  killed  in  a  railway  collision,  when 
he  married  you,  and  he  never  found  out  his  mistake  until 
she  followed  him  home." 

"  I  knew  there  was  something  of  that  sort ;  but  I  did 
not  know  what.  Now,  Hannah,  promise  me  not  to  breathe 
a  word  to  any  human  being  of  his  second  marriage  with 
me ;  i^  would  ruin  him,  you  know,  Hannah ;  for  no  one 
inTOuld  believe  but  that  he  knew  his  first  wife  was  living 
all  the  time.    Will  you  promise  me  this,  Hannah  ? "         / 

Even  though  she  spoke  with  great  difficulty,  Hannah 
-  did  not  answer  until  she  repeated  the  question. 

Then  with  a  sob  and  a  gulp  the  elder  sister  said — 

"  Keep  silence,  and  let  people  reproach  your  paemory, 
Nora  ?    How  can  I  do  that  ?  " 

"  Can  reproach  reach  me — there ,?"  she  asked,  |*aising  hej 
ha-nd  towards  Heaven. 
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"But  your  child,  Nora;  for  his  sake,  his  mother's 
memory  should  be  vindicated!" 

"At  the  expense  of  making  his  father  out  a  felon?  No. 
Hannah,  no ;  people  will  soon  forget  he  ever  had  a  mother. 
He  will  only  be  known  as  Hannah  Worth's  nephew,  and 
she  is  everywhere  respected.     Promise  me,  Hannah." 

"Nora,  I  dare  not." 

"Sister,  I  am  dying;  you  cannot  refuse  the  prayer  of 
the  dying." 

Hannah  was  silent.    . 

"Promise  me  I  promise  me  I  promise  me  I  while  my  ears 
can  yet  take  in  your  voice!"  Nora's  words  fell  fainter 
and  fainter;  she  was  failing  fast. 

"Oh,  Heaven,  I  promise  you,  Nora — the  Lord  forgive 
me  for  it!"  wept  Hannah. 

"The  Lord  bless  you  for  it,  Hannah."  Her  voice 
sunk  into  murmurs  and  the  cold  shades  of  death  crept 
over  her  face  again ;  but  rallying  her  fast  failing  strength 
she  gasped — 

"My  boy,  quick!     Oh,  quick,  Hannah!" 

Hannah  lifted  the  babe  from  his  nest  and  held  him 
low  to  meet  his  mother's  last  kiss. 

"There,  now,  lay  him  on  my  arm,  Hannah,  close  to  my 
left  side,  and  draw  my  hand  over  him ;  I  would  feel  him 
near  me  to  the  very  last." 

With  trembling  fingers  the  poor  woman  obeyed. 
!_    And  the  dying  mother  held  her  child  to  her  heart,  and 
taised  her  glazing  eyes,  full  of  the  agony  of  human  love 
to  Heaven,  and  prayed : 

"Oh  pitiful  Lord!  look  down  in  mercy  on  this  poor, 
poor  babe!  Take  him  under  Thy  care!"  And  with  this 
prayer  she  sank  into  insensibility. 

Hannah  flew  to  the  door  and  beckoned  Herman.  He 
came  in,  the  living  image  of  despair.  And  both  went 
and  stood  by  the  bed.  They  dared  not  break  the  sacred 
spell  by  speech.     They  gazed  upon  her  in  silent  awf^Le 
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Her  face  was  gray  and  rigid ;  her  eyes  were  still  and 
stony;  her  breath  and  pulse  were  stopped.  Was  she 
gone?  No,  for  suddenly  upon  that  face  of  death  a  great 
light  dawned,  irradiating  it  with  angelic  beauty  and 
glory ;  and  once  more  with  awful  solemnity,  deep  bell- 
like tones  tolled  forth  the  notes — 

**  Out  of  the  depths  have  T  called  to  Thee 
And  Thou  hast  heard  my  voice." 

And  with  these  holy  words  upon  her  lips  the  gentle 
spirit  of  Nora  Worth,  ruined  maiden  but  innocent  motbeii 
winged  its  way  to  Heaven. 


CHAPTEB  Xni. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  HEBMAN. 

Tread  softly— bow  the  head- 
In  reverent  silence  bow; 
There's  one  in  that  poor  shed^ 
One  by  that  humble  bed. 
Greater  than  thou  I 

Oh,  change!    Stupendous  changel 
Fled  the  immortal  one  I 
A  moment  here,  so  low. 
So  agonized  and  now — 

Beyond  the  sun!— Cakoline  Bowles. 

FOB  some  time  Hannah  Worth  and  Herman  Brudenell 
remained  standing  by  the  bedside,  and  gazing  in 
awful  silence  upon  the  beautiful  tilay  extended  before 
them,  upon  which  the  spirit  in  parting  had  left  the 
impress  of  its  last  earthly  smile  I 

Then  the  bitter  grief  of  the  bereaved  woman  burst 
through  all  outward  restraints,  and  she  threw  herself 
upon  the  bed  and  clasped  the  dead  body  of  her  sister  to 
her  breast,  and  broke  into  a  tempest  of  tears  and  sobs 
and  lamentations. 
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^  Oh,  Nora !  my  darling  5  are  you  really  dead  and  gonfi 
Tom  me  forever?  Shall  I  never  hear  the  sound  of  your 
aght  step  coming  in,  nor  meet  the  beamings  of  your  soft 
eyes,  nor  feel  your  warm  arms  around  my  neck,  nor  lister 
to  your  coaxing  voice,  pleading  for  some  little  indulgence 
Hvhicli  half  the  time  I  refused  you? 

J  "  How  could  I  have  refused  you,  my  darling,  anythingj 
Sard-hearted  that  I  was !  Ah !  how  little  did  I  think  how 
soon  you  would  be  taken  from  me,  and  I  should  never  be 
able  to  give  you  anything  more  I  Oh,  Nora,  come  back  to 
me,  and  I  will  give  you  everything  t  have — ^yes,  my  eyes, 
and  my  life,  and  my  soul,  if  they  could  bring  you  back 
and  make  you  happy ! 

"  My  beautiful  darling,  you  were  the  light  of  my  eyes 
and  the  pulse  of  my  heart  and  the  joy  of  my  life !  You 
were  all  that  I  had  in  the  world  I  my  little  sister  and  my 
daughter  and  my  baby,  all  in  one  I  How  could  you  die 
and  leave  me  all  alone  in  the  world,  for  the  love  of  a  man? 
me  who  loves  you  more  than  all  the  men  on  the  earth 
could  love  I 

"  Nora,  I  shall  look  up  from  my  loom  and  see  your  little 
wheel  standing  still — and  where  the  spinner?  I  shall  sit 
down  to  my  solitary  meals  and  see  your  vacant  chair— 
and  where  my  companion  ?  I  shall  wake  in  the  dark 
night  and  stretch  out  my  arms  to  your  empty  place  beside 
me — and  where  my  warm  loving  sister  ?  In  the  grave  I  ic  - 
the  cold,  dark,  still  grave  I 

I  "Oh,  Heaven!  Heaven!  how  can  I  bear  it?— I,  all  day 
^fn  the  lonely  house !  ^11  night  in  the  lonely  bed !  aU  my 
life  in  the  lonely  world !  the  black,  freezing,  desolate  worldl 
and  she  in  her  grave !  I  cannot  bear  it !  Oh,  no,  I  cannot 
bear  it!  Angels  in  Heaven,  you  know  that  I  cannotf 
Bpeak  to  the  Lord,  and  ask  Him  to  take  me ! 

"  Lord,  Lord,  please  to  take  me  along  with  my  child 
We  were  but  two !  two  orphan  sisters  1  I  have  grown  gray 
in  taking  care  of  her  ^  ^b*^  c^imot  do  without  me,  nor  J 
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witliau4  her !  We  were  but  two  I  Wliy  sliould  one  be 
taken  suBd  the  other  left?  It  is  not  fair,  Lordl  I  say  it 
is  Hot  fair  I"  raved  the  mourner,  in  that  blind  and  pas- 
sionate abandonment  of  grief  which  is  sure  At  its  climax 
to  reach  frenzy,  and  break  into  open  rebeHion  againet 
Omnipotent  Power. 

And  it  is  well  far  las  that  the  Father  is  more  mercdfi7i 
than  oiir  tendereet  thoughts,  for  he  pardons  the  rebel 
amA  heails  his  woirnds. 

Tko  soiTow  of  the  young  man,  deepened  by  remorse, 
was  too  profound  for  such  outward  vent.  He  leaned 
against  the  bed-post,  seemingly  colder,  paler  «nd  aaore 
lifeless  than  the  dead  body  'before  him. 

At  length  the  tempest  df  Hamnah's  ^gitief  raged  itself 
into  temporary  rest.  She  arose,  composed  the  foann  of 
her  sister,  and  turned  and  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
ehotflder  of  Herman,  saying,  calmly: 

**It  is  all  over.  Go,  young  gentleman,  and  JWrjes^ile 
with  your  sorrow  and  your  remorse,  as  you  may.  Such 
w-restlings  will  be  the  only  punishment  your  ra^lmesE  m^iH 
receive  in  this  -world !  Be  free  of  dread  from  me.  She 
l^ft  you  her  forgiveness  as  a  legacy,  and  you  are  eaored 
from  my  pursuit.     Go,  and  leave  me  with  ^my  dead.  ** 

Herman  dropped  upon  his  knees  beside  the  -bed  of 
death,  took  the  cold  hand  of  Nora  between  his  own,  fmd 
bowed  his  head  upon  it  for  a  little  w'hile  in  penitential 
homage,  and  then  arose  and  silently  left  the  hut. 

After  he  had  gone,  Hannah  remained  for  a  few  minutes 
standing  where  he  hud  left  her,  gazing  in  silent  anguish 
upon  the  dark  eyes  of  Nora,  now  glazed  in  death,  snd 
then,  with  reverential  tenderness,  she  pressed  dovs^n  the 
white  lids,  closing  them  until  the  light  of  the  resurrec- 
tion morning  should  open  them  again. 

While  engaged  in  this  holy  duty,  Hanna.h  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  re-entrance  of  Herman. 

He  came  in  tottering,  as  if  nntler  the  influence  of  iniSi- 
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ication ;  but  we  all  know  that  excessive  sorrow  takes  awa^ 
flie  strength  and  senses  as  surely  as  intoxication  does. 
There  is  such  a  state  as  being  drunken  with  grief  when  we 
have  drained  the  bitter  cup  dry  1 

"Hannah,"  he  faltered,  "there  are  some  things  whicl" 
should  be  remembered  even  in  this  awful  hour." 

'The  sorrowing  woman,  her  fingers  still  softly  pressing 
down  her  sister's  eyelids,  looked  up  in  mute  inquiry. 

"  Your  necessities  and — Nora's  child  must  be  provided 
for.  Will  you  give  mc  some  writing  materials?"  And 
the  speaker  dropped,  as  if  totally  prostrated,  into  a  chair 
by  the  table. 

With  some  difficulty  Hannah  sought  and  found  an  old 
inkstand,  a  stumpy  pen  and  a  scrap  of  paper.  It  was  the 
best  she  could  do.  Stationery  was  scarce  in  the  poor  hut. 
She  laid  them  on  the  table  before  Herman.  And  with  a 
trembling  hand  he  wrote  out  a  check  upon  the  local  bank 
and  put  it  in  her  hand,  saying : 

"  This  sum  will  provide  for  the  boy,  and  set  you  and 
Gray  up  in  some  little  business.  You  had  better  marr}'' 
and  go  to  the  West,  taking  the  child  with  you.  Be  a 
mother  to  the  orphan,  Hannah,  for  he  will  never  know 
another  parent.  And  now  shake  hands  and  say  good-bye, 
for  we  shall  never  meet  again  in  this  world." 

Too  thoroughly  bewildered  with  grief  to  comprehend 
the  purport  of  his  words  and  acts,  Hannah  mechanically 
received  the  check  and  returned  the  pressure  of  the  hand 
^with  which  it  was  given. 

And  the  next  instant  the  miserable  young  man  w(?«  gone 
indeed. 

Hannah  dropped  the  paper  upon  the  table ;  she  did  not 
in  the  least  suspect  that  that  little  strip  of  soiled  foolscap 
represented  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  she  would  have  taken  it  had  she  known  what 
it  really  was.  Hannah's  intellects  were  chaotic  with  her 
troubles.    She  returned  to  the  bedside  and  was^nq 
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absorbed  in  her  sorrowful  task,  when  she  was  agnin  inter- 
rupted. 

This  time  it  was  by  old  Dinah,  who  having  no  hand  at 
liberty  shoved  the  door  open  with  her  foot,  and  entered 
!;he  hut. 

If  "  there  is  but  one  step  between  the  sublime  and  the 
idiculous,"  there  is  no  step  at  aU  between  the  awful  and 
ill.  absurd,  which  are  constantly  seen  side  by  side.  Though 
such  a  figure  as  old  Dinah  presented,  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  death-chamber,  is  not  often  to  be  found  in  tragic 
scenes.  Her  shoulders  were  bent  beneath  the  burden  of 
an  enormous  bundle  of  bed  clothing  and  her  ajms  were 
dragged  down  by  the  weight  of  two  large  baskets  of  provi- 
sions. She  was  much  too  absorbed  in  her  own  ostentatious 
benevolence  to  look  at  once  towards  the  bed  and  see  what 
had  happened  there.  Probably,  if  she  glanced  at  the  group 
at  all,  she  supposed  that  Hannah  was  only  bathing  Nora's 
head ;  for  instead  of  going  forward  or  tendering  any  sym- 
pathy or  assistance,  she  just  let  her  huge  bundle  drop  from 
her  shoulders  and  sat  her  two  baskets  carefully  upon  the 
table,  exclaiming  triumphantly : 

"  Dar !  dar's  isomefin  to  make  de  poor  gal  comfo'ble  for 
a  mont'  or  moie !  Dar,  in  dat  bundle  is  two  thick  blank- 
ets and  four  pa'r  o'  sheets  an'  pilly  cases,  all  out'n  my  own 
precious  chist;  an'  not  beholden  to  ole  Mis'  for  any  on 
'em,"  she  added,  as  she  carefully  untied  the  bundle  and 
^aid  its  contents,  nicely  folded,  upon  a  chair. 

"An'  dar  I"  slie  continued,  beginning  to  unload  the 
Largest  basket — "  dar's  a  tukky  an'  two  chickuns  offen  my 
Dwn  precious  roost; — ^nor  likewise  beholden  to  ole  mis  tor 
dem  nyder.  An'  dar  I  dar's  sassidges  and  blood  puddin's 
out'n  our  own  dear  pig  as  me  an'  ole  man  Jov'al  ris  an^ 
kilt  ourselves; — an'  in  course  no  ways  beholden  to  ole 
mis',"  she  concluded,  arranging  these  edibles  upon  the 
table. 

'^An'  dar  I"  she  recommenced,  as  she  0^ttt|^^@^^[e 
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basket  beside  the  other  things/*  dar's  a  wliolc  raft  o'  'serves 
an'  jellies  and  pickles  as  may  be  useful.  An'  dat's  all  for  dis 
time !  An'  now,  how  is  de  poor  gal,  honey  ?  Is  she  'sleep  ?  " 
she  asked,  approaching  the  bed. 

"  Yes ;  sleeping  her  last  sleep,  Dinah,"  solemnly  replied 
.Hannah. 

"  De  Lor'  save  us  I  what  does  you  mean  by  dat,  honey  i 
Is  she  faint?" 

"  Look  at  her,  Dinah,  and  see  for  yourself  I " 

"  Dead!  oh,  Lor'-a-mercy  I "  cried  the  old  woman,  draw- 
ing back  appalled  at  the  sight  that  met  her  eyes ;  for  t^ 
the  animal  nature  of  the  pure  African  negro  death  is  very 
terrible. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence  in  the  room,  and  then 
the  voice  of  Hannah  was  heard: 

"  So  you  see  the  comforts  you  robbed  yourself  of  to  bring 
to  Nora  will  not  be  wanted,  Dinah.  You  must  take  them 
back  again." 

"  Debil  burn  my  poor,  ole,  black  fingers  if  I  teche^  of  'cm 
to  bring  'em  home  again  1  S'posin'  de  poor  dear  gal  is  gone 
home?  aint  you  lef  wid  a  mouf  of  your  own  to  feed,  I 
wonder?    Tell  me  dat?  "  sobbed  the  old  woman. 

"  But,  Dinah,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  never  eat  again,  and 
certainly  I  shall  not  care  what  I  eat.  And  that  is  your 
Christmas  turkey,  too,  your  only  one,  for  I  know  that  you 
poor  colored  folks  never  have  more." 

"  Who  you  call  poor?  We's  rich  in  grace,  I'd  have  you 
!to  know  I  'Sides  havin'  of  a  heap  o'  treasure  laid  up  in 
Heaben  I  reckons  I  Keep  de  truck,  chile ;  for  'deed  you 
ain't  got  no  oder  'ternative !  Tain't  Dinah  as  is  a-gwine-te 
tote  'em  home  ag'n.  Lor'  knows  how  dey  a'mos'  broke  my 
back  a-fetchin'  of  'em  over  here.  Tain't  likely  as  I'll  be 
such  a  consamed  fool  as  to  tote  'em  all  de  way  back  ag'in, 
So  say  no  more  'bout  it,  Miss  Hannah !  'Sides  which  how 
can  we  talk  o'  skh  wid  de  sight  o'  she  before  our  eyes !  Ah, 
Miss  Nora  I    Oh,  my  beauty  1    Oh,  my  pet  I    Is  you  reall; 
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gone  an'  died  an'  lef  your  poor  ole  Aunt  Dinah  behind  as 
labbed  you  like  de  apple  of  her  eye  I  What  did  you  do  it 
for,  honey  ?  You  know  your  ole  Aunt  Dinah  wksn't  a-goin' 
to  look  down  on  you  for  nothin'  as  is  happened  of,'*  whined 
the  old  woman,  stooping  and  weeping  over  the  corpse. 
Then  she  accidentally  touched  the  sleeping  babe  and 
started  up  in  dismay,  crying — 

^^What  dis?    Oh,  my  good  Lor'  in  Ilo.ibcn,  what  disf^^ 

"It  is  Nora's  cliild,  Dinah.  Didn't  you  know  she  had 
one  ?  "  said  Hannah,  with  a  choldng  voice  and  a  crimson 
face. 

"  Neber,  even  s'picioned !  I  knowed  as  she'd  been  led 
astray,  poor  thin',  an'  as  how  it  was  a-breakin'  of  her 
heart  and  a-killin'  of  herl  Leastways  I  heard  it  up 
yonder  at  de  bouse ;  but  I  didn't  know  nuffin'  'bout  dis 
yere  I " 

"But  Uncle  Jovial  did." 

"  Dat  ole  sinner  has  got  eyes  like  gimlets,  dey  bores  into 
eberyting ! " 

"  But  didn't  he  tell  you?  " 

"Not  a  singly  breafi  he  better  not!  he  know  bery  well 
it's  much  as  his  ole  wool's  worf  to  say  a  word  agin  dat  gal 
to  me.  No,  he  on'y  say  how  Miss  Nora  wer'  bery  ill,  an' 
in  want  ob  eberyting  in  de  worl'  an'  eberyting  else  besides. 
An'  how  here  wer'  a  chance  to  'vest  our  property  to  'van- 
tage, by  lendin'  of  it  te  de  Lor'  aocordin'  te  de  scriptur'  ass 
^  whoever  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord.'  So  I 
hunted  up  all  I  could  spare  and  fotch  it  ober  here,  little 
ihinkin'  what  a  sight  would  meet  my  old  eyes !  Well, 
Lord!" 

"But,  Dinah,"  said  the  weeping  Hannah,  "you  must 
not  think  ill  of  Nora  I  She  does  not  deserve  it.  And  you 
must  not,  indeed." 

"  Chile,  it  ain't  for  me  to  judge  no  poor  motherless  gal 
as  is  already  'peared  afore  her  own  Righteous  Judge." 

•*  Yes,  but  you  shall  judge  her  I  and  judge  her  with  right* 
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80US  judgment,  too !  You  have  known  her  all  your  life-* 
all  hersy  I  mean.  You  put  the  first  baby  clothes  on  her  that 
she  ever  wof e !  And  you  will  put  the  last  dress  that  she 
ever  will !  And  now  judge  her,  Dinah,  looking  on  her  pure 
brow,  and  remembering  her  past  life,  is  she  a  girl  likely  tc 
have  been  ^  led  astray,'  as  you  call  it?  "  . 

"  No,  'fore  my  'Vine  Marster  in  Heaben,  ain't  she?  An 
I  'members  ob  de  time  anybody  had  a-breaved  a  s'picion 
ob  Miss  Nora,  I'd  jest  up'd  an'  boxed  deir  years  for  'em 
good — 'deed  me  I  But  what  staggers  of  me,  honey,  is  dati 
How  de  debil  we  gwine  to  'count  for  dot  f  "  questioned  old 
Dinah,  pointing  in  sorrowful  suspicion  at  the  child. 

For  all  answer  Hannah  beckoned  to  the  old  woman  to 
watch  her,  while  she  untied  from  Nora's  neck  a  narrow 
black  ribbon,  and  removed  from  it  «  plain  gold  ring. 

"  A  wedding-ring !"  exclaimed  Dinah,  in  perplexity. 

"  Yes,  it  was  put  upon  her  finger  by  the  man  that  mar- 
ried her.  Then  it  was  taken  off  and  hung  around  her 
neck,  because  for  certain  reasons  she  could  not  wear  it 
openly.  But  now  it  shall  go  with  her  to  the  grave  in  its 
right  place,"  said  Hannah,  as  she  slipped  the  ring  upon 
the  poor  dead  finger. 

"  Lor',  child,  who  was  it  as  married  of  her  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.    I  am  bound  to  secrecy." 

The  old  negress  shook  her  head  slowly  and  doubtfully. 

"  I's  no  misdoubts  as  she  was  innocenter  dan  a  lamb, 
herself,  for  she  do  look  it  as  she  lay  dar  wid  de  Heabenly 
smile  frozen  on  her  face ;  but  I  do  misdoubts  dcse  secret^; 
marriages ;  I  'siders  ob  'em  no  'count.  Ten  to  one,  honey, 
de  poor  forso'k  sinner  as  married  her  has  anoder  wife 
some'ers." 

Without  knowing  it  the  old  woman  had  hit  the  exact 
truth. 

Hannah  sighed  deeply,  and  wondered  silently  how  it 
was  that  neither  Dinah  nor  Jovial  had  ever  once  suspected 
their  young  master  to  be  the  man. 
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0?d  Dinah  perceived  that  her  conversation  distressed 
Hannah,  and  so  she  threw  off  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and 
set  herseM  to  work  to  help  the  poor  bereaved  sister. 

There  was  enough  to  occupy  both  women.  There  wa^ 
the  dead  mother  to  be  prepared  for  burial,  and  there  was 
>he  living  child  to  be  cared  for. 

By  the  time  that  they  had  laid  Nora  out  in  her  only 
ivhite  dress,  and  had  fed  the  babe  and  put  it  to  sleep,  and 
cleaned  up  the  cottage,  the  winter  day  had  drawn  to  its 
close  and  the  room  was  growing  dark. 

Old  ^Dinah,  thinking  it  was  time  to  light  up,  took  a 
home-dipped  candle  from  the  cupboard,  and  seeing  a  piece 
of  soiled  paper  on  the  table,  actually  lighted  her  candle 
with  a  check  for  five  thousand  dollars  I 

And  thus  it  happened  that  the  poor  boy,  who,  without 
any  fault  of  his  mother,  had  come  into  the  world  with  a 
stigma  on  his  birth,  now,  without  any  neglect  of  his  father, 
was  left  in  a  state  of  complete  destitution,  as  well  as  of 
entire  orphanage. 

On  the  Tuesday  following  her  death,  poor  Nora  Worth 
was  laid  in  her  humble  grave,  under  a  spreading  oak,  be- 
hind the  hut. 

This  spot  was  selected  by  Hannah,  who  wished  to  keep 
her  sister's  last  resting-place  always  in  her  sight,  and  wiio 
insisted  that  every  foot  of  God's  earth,  enclosed  or  unen- 
closed— consecrated  or.unconsecrated — was  holy  ground. 

Jim  Morris,  Professor  of  Odd  Jobs  for  the  country  side^ 
Bade  the  coffin,  dug  the  grave,  and  managed  the  funeral. 

The  Reverend  William  Wynne,  the  minister  who  had 
performed  the  fatal  nuptial  ceremony  of  the  fair  bride^ 
read  the  funeral  services  over  her  dead  body. 

No  one  was  present  at  the  burial  but  Hannah  Worth, 
Reuben  Gray,  the  two  old  negroes,  Dinah  and  Jovial — the 
professor  of  odd  jobs — ^and  the  officiating  clergyman. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

OVEP  Nora's  grave. 

Oh,  Mother  Earth  I  upon  thy  lap, 

Thy  weary  oner?  receiving, 
And  o'er  them,  silent  as  a  dream, 

Thy  grassy  mantle  weaving, 
Fold  softly,  in  thy  long  embrace, 

That  heart  so  worn  and  broken, 
And  cool  its  pulse  of  fire  beneath 

Thy  shadows  old  and  oaken. 
Bhut  out  from  her  the  bitter  word, 

And  serpent  hiss  of  scorning : 
Nor  let  the  storms  of  yesterday 

Disturb  her  quiet  morning. — WhiTTIBB. 

WHEN  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  over,  and  tht 
mourners  were  coming  away  from  the  grave,  Mr* 
Wynne  turned  to  them  and  said : 

"  Friends,  I  wish  to  have  some  conversation  with  Han- 
nah Worth,  if  you  will  excuse  me." 

And  the  humble  group,  with  the  exception  of  Reuben 
Gray,  took  leave  of  Hannah,  and  dispersed  to  their  several 
homes.  Reuben  waited  outside  for  the  end  of  the  parson's 
interview  with  his  betrothed. 

"  This  is  a  great  trial  to  you,  my  poor  girl ;  may  fche 
Lord  support  you  under  it  I"  said  Mr.  Wynne,  as  they 
entered  the  hut  and  sat  down. 

Hannah  sobbed. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Brudenell's  firsf 
marriage  that  killed  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  sobbed  Hannah. 

"Ah!  I  often  read  and  speak  of  the  depravity  of  human 
nature ;  but  I  could  not  have  believed  Herman  Brudeneli 
capable  of  so  black  a  crime,"  said  Mr.  Wynne,  with  p 
shudder. 

"  Sir,"  replied  Hannah,  resolved  to  do  justice  in  despite 
of  her  bleeding  heart,  "  he  isn't  so  guilty  as  you  judge  him 
to  be.   When  he  married  Nora  he  believed  that  his  wife 
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fcftd  been  killed  in  a  great  railway  crash,  for  so  it  was 
reported  in  all  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  accident ; 
and  he  never  saw  it  contradict.ed." 

"  His  worst  fault  then  appears  to  have  been  that  of  reck- 
less haste  in  consummating  his  second  marriage/'  said  Mr. 
Wynne. 

"  Yes,  and  even  for  that  he  had  some  excuse.  His  first 
wife  was  an  artful  widow,  who  entrapped  him  into  a  union 
and  afterwards  betrayed  his  confidence  and  her  own  honor. 
When  Ife  heard  she  was  dead,  you  see,  no  doubt  he  was 
shocked;  but  he  could  not  mourn  for  her  ts  he  could  for 
a  true,  good  woman." 

"  Humph ;  I  hope,  then,  for  the  sake  of  human  nature, 
Uiat  he  is  not  so  bad  as  I  thought  him.  But  now,  Han- 
uah,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?'' 

"About  what?  "  inquired  the  poor  woman,  sadly. 

"About  clearing  the  memory  of  your  sister  and  the  birth 
of  her  son  from  unmerited  shame,"  replied  Mr.  Wynne, 
gravely. 

"  Nothing,"  she  answered,  sadly. 

"  Nothing?  "  repeated  the  minister,  in  surprise. 

"  Nothing,"  she  reiterated. 

"What  I  will  you  leave  the  stigma  of  undeserved  reproach* 
upon  your  sister  in  her  grave  and  upon  her  child  all  his 
life,  when  a  single  revelation  from  you,  supported  by  my 
testimony,  will  clear  them  both  ?  "  asked  the  minister,  in 
?.lmost  indignant  astonishment. 

''  Not  willingly,  the  Lord  above  knows.  Oh,  I  would  die 
oo  clear  Nora  from  blame ! "  cried  Hannah,  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  tears. 

"  Well,  then,  do  it,  my  poor  woman !  do  it !  you  can  do 
it,"  said  the  clergyman,  drawing  his  chair  to  her  side  and 
laying  his  hand  kindly  on  her  shoulder.  "  Hannah,  my 
girl,  you  have  a  duty  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living  to  per- 
form. Do  not  be  afraid  to  at^<empt  it !  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  offend  that  wealthy  am*  powerful  family  I    /  wii; 
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tain  you,  for  it  is  my  duty  as  a  Christian  minister  to  dof 
so,  even  though  they — the  Brudenells— should  afterwards 
turn  all  their  great  Influence  in  tlie  parish  against  me. 
Yes,  I  will  sustain  you,  Hannah!  What  do  I  say? — 
If — A  mightier  arm  than  that  of  any  mortal  shall  hoW 
you  up ! " 

"  Oh,  it  is  of  no  use  I  the  case  is  quite  past  remedying,'*' 
-^ept  Hannah. 

"  But  it  is  Twt,  I  assure  you !  When  I  first  heard  the 
astounding  news  of  Brudenell's  first  marriage  with  the 
Countess  of  Hurstmonceux,  and  his  wife's  sudden  ar- 
rival at  the  Hall,  and  recollected  at  the  same  time  his 
second  marriage  with  Nora  Worth,  which  I  myself 
had  solemnized,  my  thoughts  flew  to  his  poor  young 
victim,  and  I  pondered  what  could  be  done  for  her,  and  I 
searched  the  laws  of  the  land  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
marriage.  And  I  found  that  by  these  same  laws — when  a 
man  in  the  lifetime  of  his  wife  marries  another  woman, 
the  said  woman  being  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the 
said  wife,  shall  be  held  guiltless  by  the  law,  and  her  child 
or  children,  if  she  have  any  by  the  said  marriage,  shall  be 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  mother,  legally  entitled  to 
bear  her  name  and  inherit  her  estates.  That  fits  precisely 
Nora's  case.  Her  son  is  legitimate.  If  she  had  in  her  own 
right  an  estate  worth  a  billion,  that  child  would  be  her 
heir-at-law.  She  had  nothing  but  her  good  name !  Her 
son  has  a  right  to  inherit  that — unspotted,  Hannah  !  mind 
unspotted  I  Your  proper  way  will  be  to  proceed  against 
Herman  Brudenell  for-  bigamy,  call  me  for  a  witness, 
establish  the  fact  of  Nora's  marriage,  rescue  her  memory 
and  her  child's  birth  from  the  slightest  shadow  of  reproach 
and  let  the  consequences  fall  where  they  sJwuld  fall,  upon 
the  head  of  the  man  I  They  will  not  be  more  serious  than 
he  deserves.  If  he  can  prove  what  he  asserts — that  he 
himself  was  in  equal  ignorance  with  Nora  of  the  existence 
of  his  first  wife,  he  will  be  honorably  acquitted  uxthe  court 
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fliough  of  course  severely  blamed  by  the  Community. 
Come,  Hannah,  shall  we  go  to  Baymouth  to-morrow  about 
this  business  ?  " 

Hannah  was  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  How  glad  I  would  be  to  clear  Nora  and  her  child  frona. 
shame,  no  one  but  the  Searcher  of  hearts  can  know !  Bill 
i  dare  not !  I  am  bound  by  a  vow !  a  solemn  vow  made 
to  the  dying!  Poor  girl!  with  her  last  breath  she  be- 
sought me  not  to  expose  Mr.  Brudenell,  and  not  to  breathe 
one  word  of  his  marriage  with  her  to  any  living  soul ! "  she 
«5ried. 

"And  you  were  mad  enough  to  promise!" 

''  I  would  rather  have  bitten  my  tongue  off  th^in  have 
used  it  in  such  a  fatal  way !  But  she  was  dying  fast,  and 
praying  to  mc  with  her  uplifted  eyes  and  clasped  hands 
and  failing  breath  to  spare  Herman  Brudenell.  I  had  no 
power  to  refuse  her ;  my  heart  was  broken ;  so  I  bound 
my  soul  by  a  vow  to  be  silent !  And  I  must  keep  my 
sacred  promise  made  to  the  dying,  I  must  keep  it,  though 
till  the  Judgment  Day  that  shall  set  all  things  right,  Nora 
Worth,  if  thought  of  at  all,  must  be  considered  a  fallen 
girl  and  her  son  the  child  of  sin ! "  cried  Hannah,  break- 
ing into  a  passion  of  tears  and  sobs. 

"  The  devotion  of  woman  passes  the  comprehension  of 
bian,"  said  the  minister,  reflectively.  "  But  in  sacrificing 
herself  thus,  had  she  no  thought  of  the  effect  upon  the 
future  of  her  child?" 

'*8he  said  he  was  a  boy ;  his  mother  would  soon  be  for-/ 
Jotten ;  he  would  be  my  nephew,  and  I  was  respected,'** 
sobbed  Hannah. 

"  In  a  word,  she  was  a  special  pleader  in  the  interest 
of  the  man  whose  reckless  haste  had  destroyed  her!" 

"  Yes !  that  was  it !  that  was  it !  Oh,  my  Nora !  oh,  my 
young  sister  I  it  was  hard  to  see  you  die !  hard  to  see  you 
covered  up  in  the  coffin !  but  it  is  harder  still  to  know 
tbftt  people  will  apeak  ill  of  you  in  your  grave,  a^cl  J  c«Jj' 
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not  convince  them  that  they  are  wrong ! "  said  Hannak 
wringing  her  hands  ia     phrenzy  of  despair. 

For  trouble  like  this  the  minister  seemed  to  have  no 
word  of  comfort.  He  waited  in  silence  until  she  had 
grown  a  little  calmer,  and  then  *  said : 
•  "  Thoy  say  that  1  j  follow  has  fled.  At  least  he  has  noi 
been  seen  at  the  Hall  since  the  arrival  of  his  wife.  Have 
you  seen  anything  of  him  / " 

"  He  rushed  \\\  here  like  a  madman  the  day  she  died, 
received  her  last  prayer  for  his  welfare,  and  threw  him« 
self  out  of  the  house  igain,  Heaven  only  knows  where ! " 

"  Did  he  make  no  provision  for  this  child  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know ;  he  said  something  about  it,  and  he 
wrote  something  on  a  paper;  but  indeed  I  do  not  think 
he  knew  what  \i^  was  about ;  he  was  as  nearly  stark  mad 
as  ever  you  saw  a  man ;  ::nd,  anyway,  ho  went  off  without 
leaving  anything  but  that  hit  of  paper ;  and  it  is  but  right 
for  me  to  say,  sir,  that  I  woula  uot  have  taken  anything 
from  him  on  behalf  of  i  child.  If  the  poor  boy  cannot 
have  his  father's  family  name,  he  shall  not  have  anything 
else  from  him  with  my  consent  I  Those  are  my  princi- 
ples, Mr.  Wynne  I  I  can  work  for  Nora's  orphan  boy,  just 
as  I  worked  for  my  mother's  orphan  girl,  which  was  Nora, 
herself,  sir." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Hannah,  But  where  is  that 
paper  of  which  you  spoke?  I  should  much  like  to  see 
it,"  said  the  minister. 

*  The  paper  he  wrote  and  left,  sir?" 

"  Yes ;  show  it  to  me." 

"  Lord  bless  your  soul,  sir,  it  wasn't  of  no  account ;  it 
was  the  least  little  scrap,  with  about  three  lines  wrote  on 
it ;  I  didn't  take  any  care  of  it.  Heaven  knows  ^hat  I  had 
other  guess  things  to  think  of  than  that.  But  /  will  try 
to  find  it  if  you  wish  to  look  at  it,"  said  Hannaii, 
rising. 

Her  search  of  course  was  vain,  and  after  turning  up 
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everything  in  the  house  to  no  purpose  she  came  back  to 
the  parson,  and  said : 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  swept  away  or  buynt  up ;  but,  anyway, 
(t  isn't  worth  troubling  oue's  self  about  it." 

"  I  think  differently,  Hannah ;  and  I  would  advise  you 
so  search,  and  make  inquiry,  and  try  your  best  to  find  it. 
And  if  yoif  do  so,  just  put  it  away  in  a  very  safe  place  until 
you  can  show  it  to  me.  And  now  good-bye,  my  girl ; 
trust  in  the  Lord,  and  keep  up  your  heart,"  said  the  min- 
ister, taking  his  hat  and  stick  to  depart 

When  Mr.  ^V^ynne  had  gone,  Reuben  Gray,  who  had 
been  walking  about  behind  the  cottage,  came  in,  and  said : 

"  Hannah,  my  dear,  I  have  got  something  very  particu- 
lar to  say  to  you ;  but  I  feel  as  this  is  no  time  to  say  it 
exactly,  so  I  only  want  to  ask  you  when  I  may  come  and 
have  a  talk  with  you,  Hannah." 

"  Any  time,  Reuben ;  next  Sunday,  if  you  like." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear ;  next  Sunday  it  shall  be  I  God 
bless  you,  Hannah ;  and  (jod  bless  the  poor  boy,  too.  I 
mean  to  adopt  that  child,  Hannah,  and  cowhide  his  father 
within  an  inch  of  his  life,  if  c  ver  I  find  him  out  I " 

"  Talk  of  all  this  on  Sunday  when  you  come,  Reuben , 
not  now ;  oh,  not  now  I " 

"Sartinly  not  now,  my  dear;  I  see  the  impropriety  of 
.t  Good-bye,  my  dear.  Now,  shan't  I  send  Nancy  or 
?eggy  over  to  stay  with  you?" 

"  Upon  no  account,  Reuben." 

"  Just  as  you  say,  then.    Good-bye,  my  poor  dear." 

And  after  another  dozen  affectionate  ^di^ux,  Reubed 
coluctantlv  dragged  himsdf  from  the  hu^ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Look  on  this  babe ;  and  let  thy  pride  take  hned. 

Thy  pride  of  manhood,  intellect  or  fame, 
That  thou  despise  him  not ;  for  he  indeed, 

And  such  as  he  in  spirit  and  heart  the  same, 
Are  God's  own  children  in  that  kingdom  bright. 

Where  purity  is  praise,  and  where  before 
The  Father's  throne,  triumphant  evermore, 

The  ministering  angels,  sons  of  light, 
Stand  un reproved  because  they  offer  there, 

Mixed  with  the  Mediator's  hallowing  prayor. 
The  innocence  of  babes  in  Christ  like  this.— M  jf .  TuprEB. 

HANNAH  was  left  alone  with  her  sorrows  and  her 
mortifications. 

Never  until  now  had  she  so  intensely  realized  her  be- 
reavement and  her  solitude.  Nora  was  buried ;  and  the 
few  humble  friends  who  had  sympathized  with  her  were 
gone ;  and  so  she  was  alone  with  her  great  troubles.  She 
threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and  for  the  third  or  fourth  time 
that  day  broke  into  a  storm  of  grief.  And  the  afternoon 
had  faded  nearly  into  night  before  she  regained  compos^ 
ure.  Even  then  she  sat  like  one  palsied  by  despair,  untiJ 
a  cry  of  distress  aroused  her.  It  was  the  wail  of  Nora^s 
infant.  She  arose,  and  took  the  child,  and  laid  it  on  her 
lap  to  feed  it.  Even  Hannah  looked  at  it  with  a  pity  that 
was  almost  allied  to  contempt. 

It  was  in  fact  the  thinnest,  palest,  puniest  little  object 
that  had  ever  come  into  this  world  prematurely,  uncalled 
for  and  tmwelcome.  It  did  not  look  at  all  likely  to  livCc 
And  as  Hannah  fed  the  ravenous  little  skeleton,  she  could 
not  help  mentally  calculating  the  number  of  its  hours  on 
this  earth,  and  wishing  that  she  had  thought  to  request 
Mr.  Wynne,  while  he  was  in  the  house,  to  baptize  the 
wretched  baby,  so  little  likely  to  live  for  another  oppor* 
tunity.    Nor  could  Hannah  desire  that  it  should  live.    Is 
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had  brought  sorrow,  death  and  disgrace  into  the  hut,  and 
it  had  nothing  but  poverty,  want  and  shame  for  its  portiou 
in  this  world ;  and  so,  the  sooner  it  followed  its  mother 
the  better,  thought  Hannah — short-sighted  mortal. 

Had  Hannah  been  a  discemer  of  spirits  to  recognize  the 
soul  in  that  miserable  little  baby-body ! 

Or  had  she  been  a  seeress  to  foresee  the  future  of  that 
child  of  sorrow !  I 

Reader,  this  boy  is  our  hero ;  a  real  hero,  too,  who  act- 
ually lived  and  suffered  and  toiled  and  triumphed  in  this 
land! 

"  Out  of  the  depths  "  he  came  indeed !  Out  of  the  depths 
of  poverty,  sorrow  and  degradation;  he  rose,  by  God's 
blessing  on  his  aspirations,  to  the  very  zenith  of  fame, 
honor  and  glory  1 

He  made  his  name,  the  only  name  he  was  legally  en* 
titled  to  bear — ^his  poor  wronged  mother's  maiden-name — ' 
illustrious  in  the  annals  of  our  nation  1 

But  this  is  to  anticipate. 

No  vision  of  future  glory,  however,  arose  before  ♦if  ^v^>^ 
weaver's  imagination,  as  she  sat  in  that  old  hut,  holding 
the  wee  boy  on  her  lap,  and  for  his  sake  as  well  as  for  hcv 
own  begrudging  him  every  hour  of  the  few  days  she  sup- 
posed he  had  to  live  upon  this  earth.  Yes!  Hannah 
would'  have  felt  relieved  and  satisfied  if  that  child  had 
been  by  his  mother's  side  in  the  coffin  rather  than  been 
left  on  her  lap. 

Only  think  of  that,  my  readers ;  think  of  the  utter,  utter 
destitution  of  a  poor  little  sickly,  helpless  infant,  whose 
only  relative  would  have  been  glad  to  see  him  dead!  Our 
Ishmael  had  neither  father,  mother,  name  nor  place  in  the 
world.  He  had  no  legal  right  to  be  in  it  at  all ;  no  legal 
right  to  the  air  he  breathed,  or  to  the  sunshine  that  warmed 
him  into  life;  no  right  to  love,  or  pity,  or  care;  he  had 
nothing — nothing  but  the  eye  of  the  Almighty  Fatheb 
BW/UEi'^iNa  HIM*    But  Hannah  Worth  was  a  co^scientiouQ 
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woman,  and,  even  while  wishing  the  poor  boy's  death,  she 
did  everything  in  her  power  to  keep  him  alive,  hoping  all 
would  be  in  vain. 

Hannah,  as  you  know,  was  very,  very  poor.  And  with 
this  child  upon  her  hands  she  expected  to  be  much  poorer 
She  was  a  weaver  of  domestic  carpets  and  counterpa.neB, 
and  of  those  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  of  which  the 
common  clothing  of  the  plantation  negroes  are  made,  and 
the  most  of  her  work  came  from  Brudenell  Hall.  She 
used  to  have  to  go  and  fetch  the  yam  and  then  carry  homo 
the  web.  She  had  a  piece  of  cloth  now  ready  to  take  home 
to  Mrs.  Brudenell's  housekeeper ;  but  she  abhorred  the  very 
idea  of  carrying  it  there,  or  of  asking  for  more  work. 

Nora  had  been  ignominiously  turned  from  the  house, 
cruelly  driven  out  into  the  midnight  storm;  that  had  partly 
caused  her  death.  And  should  she^  her  sister,  degrade  her 
womanhood  by  going  again  to  that  house  to  solicit  work, 
or  even  to  carry  back  what  she  had  finished,  to  meet,  per- 
haps, the  same  insults  that  had  maddened  Nora  ?  • 

No,  never;  she  would  starve  and  see  the  child  starve 
first.  The  web  of  cloth  should  stay  there  until  Jim  Morris 
should  come  along,  when  she  would  get  him  to  take  it  to 
Brudenell  Hall.  And  she  would  seek  work  from  other 
planters'  wives  in  the  neighborhood. 

She  had  four  dollars  and  a  half  in  the  house — ^thef  money, 
you  know,  that  old  Mrs.  Jones,  with  all  her  hardness,  had 
yet  refused  to  take  from  the  poor  woman.  And  then  Mrs. 
Brudenell  owed  her  five  and  a  half  for  the  weaving  of  this 
web  of  cloth.  In  all  she  had  ten  dollars,  eight  of  which 
she  owed  to  the  professor  of  odd  jobs  for  his  services  at 
Nora's  funeral.  The  remaining  two  she  hoped  would 
supply  her  simple  wants  until  she  found  work.  And,  in 
the  meantime,  she  need  not  be  idle;  she  would  employ 
her  time  in  cutting  up  some  of  poor  Nora's  clothes  to  make 
an  outfit  for  the  baby — ^for  if  the  little  object  lived  but  a 
week  it  must  be  clothed — ^now  it  was  only  wrapped  up  is 
a  piece  of  flannel  ^igtized by (^OOgle 
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Wnile  Hannah  medita;(  .J  i:pon  these  things,  the  baby 
went  to  sleep  on  her  lap,  and  she  took  it  up  and  laid  it 
in  Nora's  vacated  place  in  her  bed. 

And  soon  after  Hannah  took  her  solitary  cup  of  tea,  and 
shut  up  the  hut  and  retired  to  bed.  She  had  not  had  a 
good  night's  rest  since  that  fatal  night  of  Nora's  flight 
through  the  snow  storm  to  Brudenell  Hall,  and  her  subse- 
quent illness  and  death.  Now,  therefore,  Hannah  slept  the 
sleep  of  utter  mental  and  physical  prostration.     ■ 

The  babe  did  not  disturb  her  repose.  Indeed  it  was  a 
very  patient  little  sufferer,  if  such  a  term  may  be  applied 
to  so  young  a  child.  But  it  was  strange  that  an  infant  so 
pale,  thin  and  sickly,  deprived  of  its  mother's  nursing  care 
besides,  should  have  made  so  little  plaint  and  given  so  lit- 
tle trouble.  Perhaps,  in  the  lack  of  human  pity,  he  had 
the  love  of  heavenly  spirits,  who  watched  over  him,  cared 
for  him,  soothed  his  pains  and  stilled  his  cries.  We  can- 
not tell  how  that  may  have  been,  but  it  is  certain  that 
Ishmael  was  an  angel  from  his  very  birth. 

The  next  day,  as  Hannah  was  standing  at  the  table,  busy 
in  cutting  out  small  garments,  and  the  baby-boy  was  lying 
upon  the  bed  equally  busy  in  sucking  his  thumb,  the  door 
was  pushed  open  and  the  professor  of  odd  jobs  stood  in  the 
doorway,  with  a  hand  upon  either  post,  and  sadness  on  his 
usually,  good-humored  and  festive  countenance. 

"Ah,  Jim,  is  that  you  ?  Come  in,  your  money  is  all 
ready  for  you,"  said  Hannah,  on  perceiving  him.  * 

It  is  not  the  'poor  who  "  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor."  Jim 
Morris  would  have  scorned  to  have  taken  a  dollar  from 
Hannah  Worth  at  this  trying  crisis  of  her  life. 

"  Now,  Miss  Hannah,"  he  answered,  as  he  came  in  at  her 
bidding,  "  please  don't  you  say  one  word  to  me  'bout  de 
filthy  lucre,  'less  you  means  to  'suit  me  an'  hurt  my  feelin's. 
I  don't  'quire  of  no  money  for  doin'  of  a  man's  duty  by  a 
lone  'oman !  Think  Jim  Morris  is  a  man  to  'pose  upon  a 
lone'oman?    Hopes  not,  indeed !    No,  Miss  Hannah  f    I 
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ain't  a  wolf,  nor  liksvvise  a  bear !  Our  Heabenly  Maker,  he 
gib  us  our  lives  an'  de  earth  an'  all  as  is  on  it,  for  ourselvea 
free!  And  what  have  we  to  'render  him  in  'turn?  Nothing. 
And  what  does  he  'quire  ob  us  ?  O'ny  lub  him  and  lub 
each  oder,  like  human  beings  an'  'mortal  souls  made  in  his 
own  image  to  live  forever !  and  not  to  'screw  and  'press 
each  oder,  and  dcwour  an'  prey  on  each  oder  like  de  wild 
beastesses  dat  perish !     And  I  considers,  Miss  Hannah — " 

And  here,  in  fact,  the  professor,  having  secured  a  patient 
hearer,  launched  into  an  oration  that,  were  I  to  report  it 
word  for  word,  would  take  up  more  room  than  we  can 
spare  him.  He  brought  his  discourse  rcund  in  a  circle^ 
and  ended  where  he  had  begun. 

"And  so.  Miss  Hannah,  say  no  more  to  me  'bout  de 
money,  'less  you  want  to  woun'  my  feelin's." 

"  Well,  I  will  not,  Morris ;  but  I  feel  so  grateful  to  you 
that  I  would  like  j;o  repay  you  in  something  better  than 
mere  li'orcfe,"  said  Hannah. 

"And  so  you  shall,  honey,  so  you  shall,  soon  as  eber  I 
has  de  need  and  you  has  de  power !  But  now  don't  you  go 
and  fall  into  de  pop'lar  error  of  misparagin'  o'  words. 
Words !  why  words  is  de  most  powerfullist  engine  of  good 
or  evil  in  dis  worl' !  Words  is  to  idees  what  bodies  is  to 
souls  !  Wid  words  you  may  save  a  human  from  dispair, 
or  you  may  drive  him  to  perdition !  Wid  words  you  may 
confer  happiness  or  misery !  Wid  words  a  great  captain 
may  rally  his  discomforted  troops,  an'  lead  'em  on  to  wic- 
fcory !  wid  words  a  great  congressman  may  change  the  laws 
of  de  land !  Wid  words  a  great  lawyer  may  'suade  a  jury 
to  hang  an  innocent  man,  or  to  let  a  murderer  go  free.  It's 
bery  fashionable  to  misparage  words,  callin'  of  'em  *  mere 
words.'  Mere  words  !  mere  fire !  mere  life  I  mere  death ! 
mere  heaben !  mere  hell !  as  soon  as  mere  words  I  What 
are  all  the  grand  books  in  de  worl'  filled  with  ?  words  1 
What  is  the  one  groat  Book  called?  What  is  the  Bible 
called?  De  word  I "  said  the  professor,  spreading  out  bl^ 
Mxms  in  triumph  at  this  pi^wjatiou} 
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Hannjsth  gazed  in  very  sincere  admiration  upon  this  ora* 
tor,  and  when  he  had  finished,  said; 

"  Oh,  Moms,  what  a  pity  you  had  not  been  a  white  man, 
^ind  been  brought  up  at  a  learned  profession ! " 

"  Now  ain^t  it,  though,  Miss  Hannah  ?  "  said  Morris,  with 
%D.  injured  ai/. 

"  You  wouid  have  made  such  a  splendid  lawyer  or  par- 
Ban  ! "  continued  the  simple  woman,  in  all  sincerity. 

-  "Now  wouldn't  I,  though?"  complained  the  professor. 
**  Now  aiii't  it  a  shame  I'm  nyther  one  nor  t'other  ?  I  have 
so  many  bright  idees  all  of  my  own !  I  might  have 
lighted  de.  'ciety  an'  made  my  fortin  at  de  same  time ! 
Well  r "  he  oonlinued,  with  a  sigh  of  resignation,  "  if  I 
can't  make  my  owij  fortin  I  can  still  lighten  de  'ciety  if 
only  dey^'d  let  Hie ;  ad'  I'm  willin'  to  do  it  for  nothin' ! 
But  people  won^t  b-enk  to  be  lighted  by  me;  soon  as  ever 
I  begins  to  preach  oi*  to  lecture  in  season,  an'  out'n  season, 
de  white  folks,  dey  snvit  up  my  mouf,  short !  It's  trufe 
I'm  a-tellin'  of  you,  Jhiss  Hannah !  Dey  aint  no  ways 
like  you.  Dey  can't  'picciate  ge'nus.  Now  I  mus'  say  as 
you  caUy  in  black  or  wLiie !  An'  when  I's  so  happy  as  to 
meet  long  of  a  lady  like  you  who  can  'preciate  me,  I'm 
willin'  to  do  anything  in  de  wide  worl'  for  her  I  I'd  make 
coffins  an'  dig  graves  for  her  an'  her  friends  from  one 
year's  end  to  de  pother  Jree,  an'  glad  of  de  chance  to  do  it! " 
concluded  the  professor,  with  enthusiastic  good-will. 
•  "  I  thank  you  very  kindly,  Jim  Morris ;  but  of  course  1' 
:vould  not  like  to  give  you  so  much  trouble,"  replied 
Hannah,  in  perfect  innocence  of  sarcasm. 

"  La,  it  wouldn't  be  no  trouble,  Miss  Hannah !  But 
then,  ma'am,  I  didn't  come  over  here  to  pass  compliments, 
nor  no  sich  !  I  come -with  a  message  from  old  madam  up 
yonder  at  Brudenell  Hall." 

"Ah,"  said  Hannah,  in  much  surprise  and  more  disgust^ 
**  what  may  have  been  her  message  to  me  ?  " 

^*WeU,  Mi63  Hannah,  it  may  hiva  bee»  words  of  com* 
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fi>rt,  sMoh.  as  would  become  a  Christian  lady  to  seiid  to  a 
sorrowing  fellow-^^eatur' ;  only  it  wasn't,"  siglued  Jizo 
Morrii^* 

"I  want  no  such  hypocritical  words  from  Aer/"  said 
flajanah,  indignantly. 

"Well,  honey,  she  didn't  send  nonel  '* 

"What  did  she  send?" 

"  Well,  chile,  de  madam,  she  'quested  of  me  to  come  ovei 
tare  an'  hand  you  dis  five  dollar  an'  a  half,  which  she  says 
she  owes  it  to  you.  An'  also  to  ax  you  to  send  by  the 
bearer,  which  is  m^,  a  certain  piece  of  cloth,  which  she  sayg 
how  you've  done  wove  for  her.  An'  likewise  to  tell  you 
as  you  needn't  come  to  Bredinell  Hall  for  more  work, 
which  there  is  no  more  to  give  you,  Dere,  Miss  Hannah, 
dere's  de  message  jes'  as  de  madam  give  it  to  me,  which  I 
hopes  you'll  'sider  as  I  fotch  it  in  de  way  of  my  perfession, 
an'  not  take  no  'fence  at  me,  who  never  meant  any  towards 
you,"  said  the  professor,  deprecatingly, 

"  Of  course  not,  Morris.  So  far  from  being  angry  with 
you,  I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  coming.  You  have 
relieved  me  from  a  quandary.  I  didn't  know  how  to  re- 
turn the  work  or  to  get  the  pay.  For  after  what  has  hap- 
pened, Morris,  the  cloth  might  have  stayed  here  and  the 
money  there,  forever,  before  I  would  gone  near  Brudenell 
Halll" 

Morris  slapped  his  knee  with  satisfaction,  saying: 

"  Just  what  I  thought.  Miss  Hannah !  which  made  me 
the  more  willing  to  bring  de  message.  So  now  if  you'll 
]est  take  de  money  an'  give  me  de  cloth  I'll  be  off.  I  has 
got  some  clocks  and  umberell's  to  mend  to-night.  And 
dat  minds  mel  if  you'll  give  me  dat  broken  coffee* 
mill  o'  youm  I'll  fix  it  at  de  same  time,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor. 

Hannah  complied  with  all  his  requests  and  he  took  his 
departure. 

He  had  scarcely  got  out  of  sight  when  Hannah  had 
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another  visitor,  Reuben  Gray,  who  entered  the  hut  with 
looks  of  deprecation  and  words  of  apology. 

"  Hannah,  woman,  I  couldn't  wait  till  Sunday  I  I  couldn't 
test !  Knowing  of  your  situation,  1  felt  as  if  I  must  come 
to  you  and  say  what  I  had  on  my  mind  I  Do  you  forgiv© 
Be?" 

"  For  what?"  asked  Hannah  in  surprise, 

**  For  coming  afore  Sunday." 

"  Sit  down,  Reuben,  and  don't  be  silly.  As  well  have  it 
ever  now  as  any  other  time."- 

"  Very  well,  then,  Hannah,"  said  the  man,  drawing  a 
chair  to  the  table  at  which  she  sat  working,  and  seating 
himself. 

"  Now,  then,  what  have  you  to  say,  Reuben?" 

"Well,  Hannah,  my  dear,  you  see  I  didn't  want  to  make 
a  disturbance  while  the  body  of  that  poor  girl  lay  unburied 
in  the  house;  but  now  I  ask  you  right  up  and  d6wn  who 
is  the  wretch  as  wronged  Nora  ?  "  demanded  the  man  with 
a  look  of  sternness  Hannah  had  never  seen  on  his  patient 
&ce  before. 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  know,  Reuben? "  she  inquired  in 
a  low  voice. 

"TOKH^LHIM.^ 

'* Reuben  Grayll!'^ 

*' WeU,  what's  the  mattet,  girl?'' 

"Would  you  do  murder?" 

"  Sartainly  not,  Hannah ;  but  I  Will  kill  the  villain  as 
TTonged  Nora  wherever  I  find  him,  as  I  would  a  mad 
iog.'^ 

"  It  would  be  the  same  thing !    It  would  be  murder  1 " 

"  No,  it  wouldn't,  Hannah.  It  would  be  honest  killing. 
For,  when  a  cussed  villain  hunts  down  and  destroys  an 
innocent  girl,  he  ought  to  be  counted  an  outlaw  that  any 
man  may  slay  who  finds  him.  And  if  so  be  he  don't  get 
his  death  from  the  first  comer,  he  ought  to  be  sure  of  it 
from  the  girl's  nearest  male  relation  or  u^xt  friend.    And 
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if  every  such  scoundrel  knew  he  was  sure  to  die  for  his 
crime  and  the  law  would  hold  his  slayer  guiltless,  there 
would  be  a  deal  less  sin  and  misery  in  this  world.  As  for 
me,  Hannah,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  solemn  duty,  to  Nora,  to 
womenkind  and  to  the  world,  to  seek  out  the  wretch  as 
wronged  her  and  kill  him  where  I  find  him,  just  asf^I  would 
a  rattlesnake  as  had  bit  my  child." 

"They  would  hang  you  for  it,  Reuben!"  shuddered 
Hannah. 

"  Then  they'd  do  very  wrong !  But  they'd  not  hang  me; 
Hannah !  Thank  Heaven,  in  these  here  parts  we  all  vally 
our  women's  innocence  a  deal  higher  than  we  do  our  lives, 
or  even  our  honor.  And  if  a  man  is  right  to  kill  another 
in  defence  of  his  own  life,  he  is  doubly  right  to  do  so  in 
defence  of  woman's  honor.  And  judges  and  juries  know 
it,  too,  and  feel  it,  as  has  been  often  proved.  But  anyways, 
whether- or  no,"  said  Reuben  Gray,  with  the  dogged  per- 
sistence for  which  men  of  his  class  are  often  noted,  "  T  want 
to  find  that  man  to  give  him  his  dues." 

"And  be  hung  for  it,"  said  Hannah,  curtly. 

*'  No,  my  dear,  I  don't  want  to  be  hung  for  the  fellow. 
Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  shouldn't  like  it  at  all ;  I  know 
I  shouldn't  beforehand ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  mustn't 
Bhrink  from  doing  of  my  duty  first,  and  sufiering  for  it 
iifterwards,  if  necessary  I  go  now  for  the  rascal's  name, 
Hannah  I " 

'  '*  Reuben  Gray,  I  couldn't  tell  yon  if  I  would,  and  1 
wouldn't  tell  you  if  I  could  !  What !  do  you  think  that  I 
•—a  Christian  woman — ^am  going  to  send  you  in  your  blind, 
brutal  vengeance  to  commit  the  greatest  crime  yon  poasi* 
bly  could  commit  ?  " 

"  Crime,  Hannah  !  why,  it  is  a  holy  duty !  '^ 
•    '^  Duty  1  Reuben  !  do  you  live  in  the  middle  of  the  nine* 
teenth  century — in  a  Christian  land — ^and  have  you  been 
going  to  church  all  your  life,  and  ^e^ring  the  gospel  ol 
peace  preached  to  this  end  ?  ** 
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•*Yes!  For  the  Lord  himself  is  a  God  of  vengeance. 
He  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  fire,  and  once  He 
destroyed  the  whole  world  by  water  I " 

'' '  The  devil  can  quote  Scripture  for  his  purpose,'  Reu- 
ben I  and  I  think  he  is  prompting  you  now  I  What  I  do 
you,  a  mortal,  take  upon  yourself  the  Divine  right  of 
punishing  sin  by  death  ?  Reuben,  when,  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  you  can  make  a  man,  and  breathe  into  his  nos- 
trils the  breath  of  life,  then,  perhaps,  you  may  talk  of 
punishing  sin  with  death.  You  cannot  even  make  the 
smallest  gnat  or  worm  live  I  How,  then,  could  you  dar« 
to  stop  the  sacred  breath  of  life  in  a  man !  "  said  Hannah, 
solemnly. 

"  I  don't  consider  the  life  of  a  wretch  who  has  destroyed 
an  innocent  girl  sacred  by  any  means,"  persisted 
Reuben. 

"  The  more  sinfxd  the  man,  the  mare  sacred  his  life  I " 

"  Well !  I'm  blowed  to  thunder,  Hannah,  if  that  ain't 
the  rummest  thing  as  ever  I  heard  said ! — the  more  sinful 
a  man,  the  more  sacred  his  life !  I  I  What  will  you  tell  me 
next,  I  wonder?" 

"  Why,  this :  that  if  it  is  a  great  crime  to  kill  a  good 
man,  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  crimes  to  kill  a  bad  one  1 " 

To  this  startling  theory  Reuben  could  not  even  attempt 
a  reply.  He  could  only  stare  at  her  in  blank  astonish- 
ment. His  mental  calibre  could  not  be  compared  with 
Hannah's  in  capacity. 

"Have  patience,  dear  Reuben,  and  I  will  make  it  all 
clear  to  you  I  The  more  sinful  the  man,  the  more  sacred 
his  life  should  be  considered,  because  in  that  lies  the  only 
chance  of  his  repentance,  redemption  and  salvation.  And 
it  is  a  greater  crime  to  kill  a  bad  man  than  to  kill  a  good 
one,  because  if  you  kill  a  good  man,  you  kill  his  bodj'' 
only ;  but  if  you  kill  a  bad  man,  you  kill  both  his  body 
and  his  soul  I  Can't  you  understand  that  now,  dear 
Reuben?'' 
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ReuDen  nibbed  his  forehead,  and  answered,  sullenly; 
like  one  about  to  be  convinced  against  his  will : 

"Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean,  well  enough,  for  thai 
matter." 

"  Then  you  must  know,  Reuben,  why  it  is  that  the  wicked 
are  suffered  to  live  so  long  on  this  earth !  People  often 
wonder  at  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence,  when  they 
gee  a  good  man  prematurely  cut  off  and  a  wicked  man 
left  alive !  Why,  it  isn't  mysterious  at  all  to  me  I  The 
good  man  was  ready  to  go,  and  tbo  Lord  took  him ;  the 
bad  man  was  left  to  his  chance  of  repentance.  Reuben, 
the  Lord,  who  is  the  most  of  all  offended  by  sin,  spares 
the  sinner  a  long  time  to  afford  him  opportunity  foi 
repentance  1  If  He  wanted  to  punish  the  sinner  with 
4eath  in  this  world.  He  could  strike  the  sinner  dead  I  But 
He  doesn't  do  it,  and  shall  we  dare  to  ?  No  I  w6  must 
bow  in  humble  submission  to  His  awful  words — *  Ven- 
geance is  MINE  I ' " 

"  Hannah,  you  may  be  right ;  I  dare  say  you  are  •  yes^ 
111  speak  plain — I  know  you  are !  but  it's  harH  to  put  up 
with  such !  I  feel  baffled  and  disappointed,  an<^  ready  to 
cry  I  A  man  feels  ashamed  to  set  down  quiet  un^ler  such 
mortification  I " 

"  Then  I'll  give  you  a  cure  for  that !  It  is  the  reraem^ 
brance  of  the  Divine  Man  and  the  dignified  patience  with 
which  He  bore  the  insults  of  the  jabble  crowd  upor  His 
day  of  trial!  You  know  what  those  insults  were,  mid 
how  He  bore  them !  Bow  down  before  His  majestic  meek- 
ness, and  pay  Him  the  homage  of  obedience  to  His  co£^- 
mand  of  returning  good  for  evil ! " 

"  You're  right,  Hannah ! "  said  Gray,  with  a  great  sfcruf^ 
gle,  in  which  he  conquered  his  own  spirit.  "You're  alt<* 
gether  right,  my  girl  I  So  you  needn'  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  wrong-doer !  And,  indeed,  you'd  better  not ;  for  tb 
temptation  to  punish  him  miglit  be  too  great  for  m] 
strength,  as  soon  as  I  am  out  of  your  sight  and  in  hi»l^ 
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^  Why,  Reuben,  my  ilad,  I  covid  not  tefl  you  if  I  were 

(aclined  to  do  so.    I  am  sworn  to  secrecy  f " 

"  Sworn  to  secrecy !  that's  queer  too  1    Who  swore  you  ?  " 

^^  Poor  Nora,  who  died  forgiving  all  her  enemies  and  at 
T)eaee  with  all  the  world ! " 

"With  him  too?" 

"  With  him  most  of  all  1  And  now,  Reuben,  I  want  you 
^o  listen  to  me.  I  met  your  ideas  of  vengeance  and  ai^ed 
them  upon  your  own  ground,  for  the  sake  of  convincing 
you  that  vengeance  is  wrong  even  under  the  greatest  pos- 
sible provocation,  such  as  you  believed  that  we  had  all 
liad.  But,  Reuben,  you  are  much  mistaken!  We  have 
had  no  provocation  I"  said  Hannah,  gravely. 

"What!  no  provocation!  not  in  all  the  wrong  done  to 
Nora!" 

"  There  has  been  no  intentional  wrong  done  to  Nora! " 

"  What  I  no  wrong  in  all  that  villany  ?  " 

"  There  has  been  no  villany,  Reuben  1 " 

"  Then  if  tJmi  wasn't  villany,  there's  none  in  the  world ! 
and  never  waa  any  in  the  world  I  that's  all  I  have  got  to 
say!"' 

*  Reuben,  Nora  was  married  to  the  father  of  her  child. 
He  loved  b«r  dearly,  and  meant  her  well.  You  must  be- 
lieve Aifl,  for  it  is  as  true  as  Heaven!''  said  Hannah,  sol- 
emnly. 

Reuben  pricked  up  his  ears ;  perhaps  he  was  not  sorry 
to  be  entirely  relieved  from  the  temptation  of  killing  and* 
the  danger  of  hanging.  \ 

And  Hannah  gave  him  as  satisfactory  an  explanation 
of  Nora's  case  as  she  could  give,  without  breaking  her 
promise  and  betraying  Herman  Brudonell  as  the  partner 
of  Nora's  misfortunes. 

At  the  close  of  her  narrative  Reuben  Gray  took  her  hand, 
and  holding  it,  said  gravely : 

"  Well,  my  dear  girl,  I  supjwse  the  affair  must  rest  where 
it  is  for  the  present.    But  this  makes  one  thing  incumbent 
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upon  US."  And  having  said  this,  Reuben  hesitated  so  long 
that  Hannah  took  up  the  word  and  asked : 

'*This  makes  what  incumbent  upon  us,  lad?  ' 

"  To  get  married  right  away  I "  blurted  out  the  man 

"  Pray,  have  you  come  into  a  fortune,  Reuben?  "  inquired 
Hannah,  coolly. 

"  No,  child,  but— " 

"  Neither  have  /,"  interrupted  Hannah. 

"  I  was  a  going  to  say,"  continued  the  man,  "  that  I  have 
my  hands  to  work  with — " 

'For  your  large  family  of  sisters  and  brothers — " 

"  And  for  you  and  that  poor  orphan  boy,  as  well !  Ar,d 
I'm  willing  to  do  it  for  you  all!  And  we  really  must  lie 
married  right  away,  Hannah  I  I  must  have 'a  lawful  right 
to  protect  you  against  the  slights  as  you'll  be  sure  to  Xv- 
ceive  after  what's  happened,  if  you  don't  have  a  husbaija 
to  take  care  of  you." 

He  paused  and  waited  for  her  reply ;  but  as  she  did  n<w 
speak,  he  began  again : 

"  Come,  Hannah,  my  dear,  what  do  you  say  to  bur  beiiig 
married  o'  Sunday  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer,  and  he  continued : 

"I  think  as  we  -better  had  get  tied  together  artei 
morning  service  I  And  then  you  know  I'll  take  you  and 
the  bit  of  a  baby  home  long  o'  me,  Hannah.  And  I'll  be 
a  loving  husband  to  you,  my  girl ;  and  I'U  be  a  fattier  to 
the  little  lad  with  as  good  a  will  as  ever  I  was  to  my  own 
orphan  brothers  and  sisters.  And  I'll  break  eyery  bone  in 
the  skin  of  any  man  that  looks  askance  at  him  too  I  Dent 
you  fear  for  yourself  or  the  child,  my  dear.  The  country 
side  knows  me  for  a  peaceable  disposed  man ;  but  it  had 
rather  not  provoke  me  for  all  that,  because  it  knows  wh« « 
I  have  a  just  cause  of  quarrel,  I  don't  leave  my  work  haif 
ione !  Come,  Hannah,  what  do  you  say,  my  dear  ?  Shall 
it  be  o'  Sunday  ?  You  won't  answer  m^  ?  Wh^tl  Qxy}X% 
my  girl?  crying!  wlifi,t'§  th4%?^^ 
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^e  tears  were  streaming  from  HannaVs  eyes.  Sht^  took 
trp  her  apron  and  buried  her  fece  in  it«  folds. 

"Now  what's  all  that  about?"  continued  Reuben,  in 
distress;  then  suddenly  brightening  up,  he  said — ^**0h,  X 
know  now  I  You're  a-thinking  of  Nancy  and  Peggy. 
Don't  be  afeard,  Hannah  I  They  Wfin't  do,  nor  say,  nor 
even  so  much  as  look  anjiihing  to  hurt  your  feelings  1  and 
they  iiad  better  not,  if  they  know  which  side  their  bread 
is  buttered  1  I  am  the  master  of  my  own  house,  I  reckon, 
poor  kis  it  is !  And  my  wife  will  be  the  mistress ;  and  my 
Bisters  must  keep  their  proper  places  I  Come,  Hannah  I 
come,  my  darling,  what  do  you  say  to  me  ?  "  he  whispered, 
putting  his  arm  over  her  shoulders,  while  he  tried  to  draw 
flie  apron  from  her  face. 

She  dropped  the  apron,  lifted  her  face,  looked  at  nim 
&rough  her  falling  tears,  and  answered : 

"  This  is  what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  dear,  dearest,  best 
loved  Reuben  I  I  feel  your  goodness  in  the  very  depth? 
of  my  heart ;  I  thank  you  with  all  my  soul ;  I  will  love 
you — ^you  only — ^in  silence  and  in  solitude,  all  my  life ;  I 
will  pray  for  you  daily  and  nightly ;  but — "  she  stopped 
imd  sobbed. 

^  But — "  said  Reuben,  breathlessly. 

**  I  will  never  carry  myself  and  my  dishonor  under  jont 
honest  roof," 

Reuben  caught  his  suspended  breath  with  a  sharp  gasp 
and  gazed  in  blank  dismay  upon  the  sobbing  woman  for  al 
few  minutes^  and  then  he  said : 

^'Hannah — oh  my  Lordl  Hannah,  you  never  mean  tOi 
Bay  that  you  won't  marry  me  ?  *^ 

^  I  mean  just  that,  Reuben." 

*'0h,  Hannah,  what  have  I  done  to  offend  you?  I  never 
meant  to  do  it  1  I  don't  even  know  how  I've  done  it  I  I'm 
such  a  blundering  animal  1  But  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  I 
will  beg  your  pardon  I " 

^  It  is  nothing,  you  good,  trae  heart  I  nothing  I  Butyoa 
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^'' There,  I  knew  it!  It's  Nancy  and  Peggy!  They've 
been  doing  something  to  hurt  yotir  feelings !  Wollj  Han- 
Qah,  they  shall  come  here  and  ask  your  forgiveraess,  or  else 
they  shall  leave  my  home  and  go  to  earn  their  living  in 
somebody's  kitchin  I  I've  been  a  father  to  them  gak;  but 
I  won't  suffer  them  to  insult  my  own  dear  Hannah !  ^'  burs 
forth  Reuben,  indignantly. 

"  Dear  Reuben,  you  are  totally  mistaken  1  Your  sisters 
no  more  than  yourself  have  ever  given  me  the  least  cause 
of  offence.  They  could  not,  dear  Reuben !  They  must  be 
good  girls,  being  your  sisters." 

"  Well,  if  neither  I  nor  my  sisters  have  hurt  your  feel- 
ings, Hannah,  what  in  the  name  of  sense  did  you  mean  by 
saying — (I  hate  even  to  repeat  the  words) — ^that  you  would 
not  marry  me?" 

"  Reuben,  reproach  has  fallen  upon  my  name— und&» 
served,  indeed,  but  not  the  less  severe.  You  have  youngs 
unmarried  sisters,  with  nothing  but  their  good  names  to 
take  them  through  the  world.  For  their  sakes,  dear^  yoii 
must  not  marry  me  and  my  reproach  I  '*  ' 

"  Is  tfiat  all  you  mean,  Hannah?^' 

"All." 

"  Then  I  vnU  marry  you  1  '^ 

"  Reuben,  you  must  give  me  up.** 

"  I  won't,  I  say  I    So  there,  now." 

"  Dear  Reuben,  I  value  your  affection  more  than  I  dc 
ftnytliing  in  this  world  except  duty ;  but  I  cannot  permit 
you  to  sacrifice  yourself  to  me,"  said  Hannah,  struggling 
bard  to  repress  the  sobs  that  were  again  rising  in  het 
bosom. 

"  Hannah,  I  begin  to  think  you  want  to  drive  me  crazy 
or  break  my  heart !  What  sacrifice  would  it  be  for  me  to 
marry  you  and  adopt  that  poor  child  ?  The  only  sacrifice 
I  can  think  of  would  be  to  give  you  up !  But  I  won't  do 
it!  no!  I  won't  for  nyther  man  nor  mortal!  You  pro- 
mised to  marry  me,  Hannj^h,  a-r^d  i  won't  free  jjour  prom- 
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feel  but  I  will  keep  you  to  it,  and  marry  you,  if  I  die  foi 
itf "  grimly  persisted  Reuben  Gray. 

And  before  she  could  reply,  they  were  interrupted  by  a 
knock  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in  I "  said  Hannah,  expecting  to  see  Mrs.  Jones, 
>r  some  other  humble  neighbor. 

The  door  was  pushed  gently  open,  and  a  woman  of  ex- 
ijeeding  beauty  stood  upon  the  threshold. 

Jler  slender  but  ^^^S^^^  fo^^^^  was  clothed  in  the  deepest 
mourning;  her  pale,  delicate  face  w^  shaded  by  the 
blackest  ringlets ;  her  large,  dark  eyes  were  fixed  with  the 
Mildest  interest  upon  the  face  of  Hannah  Worth. 

Hannah  aros^  in  great  surprise  to  meet  her. 

**You  are  Miss  Worth,  I  suppose?"  said  the  young 
^WPger,  in  a  soft  ypice. 

"Ices,  Miss;  what  is  your  will  with  me?" 

"  J  ^m  the  Countess  of  Hurgtiponceux.  Will  you  let 
4^  recrti  here  a  Uttie  i^hile?"  she  asfeed,  with  a  sweet 
ffnile. 

Ilannah  ga^ed  ^t  the  speaker  in  the  utmost  astonipb- 
OiWt,  ^rgetting  to  answer  her  question,  or  offer  a  seat,  or 
ev^^  to  pbut  the  door,  through  which  the  wintry  wind 
was  blowing  fiercely. 

What !  was  thi$  beautiful  pale  young  creature  the  Couut- 
esft  of  Hurstmonc^u^,  the  rivp,l  of  Nora,  the  wife  of  Her- 
ru^  Brudenell,  the  "  bad,  artful  woman "  who  had  en- 
'j^pped  the  young  Oxop^n  into  a  discreditable  marriage? 
[mpqssible  1 

WbUfJ  Hannah  stood  thus  dumb-foundered  before  the 
dsitpr,  Reuben  canie  forward  with  rude  courtesy,  closed 
the  door,  placed  a  chair  before  the  fire,  and  invited  the 
young  ^ady  to  be  seated. 

The  couutess,  lyith  a  gentle  bow  of  thauJcs,  passed  on, 
epjik  iuto  the  cb^ir,  md  let  her  sable  furs  slip  from  her 
shoulders  in  a  drift  around  her  feet 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE  FORSAKEN  WIFE. 

He  praveth  best  who  loveth  most 

All  tnings  both  great  and  small, 
For  the  good  God  who  loveth  us,  v 

He  made  and  loveth  alL — CoLSRilHSiic 

r  account  for  the  strange  visit  of  the  Countetis  of  Hui'SU 
monceux  to  Hannah  Worth,  we  musi  change  the 
scene  to  Brudenell  Hall. 

From  the  time  of  her  sudden  arrival  at  her  husband's 
house,  every  hour  had  been  fraught  with  suflFering  to 
Berenice. 

In  the  first  instance,  where  she  had  expeuted  to  give  a 
joyful  surprise,  she  had  only  given  a  painful  shock ;  where 
she  had  looked  for  a  cordial  welcome,  she  had  received  a 
cold  repulse ;  finally,  where  she  had  hoped  her  presence 
would  confer  happiness,  it  had  brought  misery  I 

On  the  very  evening  of  her  arrival,  her  husband,  aiW 
meeting  her  with  reproaches,  had  fled  from  the  house, 
leaving  no  clue  to  his  destination,  and  ^jiving  no  reasoii 
for  his  strange  proceeding. 

Berenice  did  not  understand  this.  She  >3ast  her  memory 
back,  through  all  the  days  of  her  short  married  life  spent 
with  Herman  Brudenell,  and  she  sought  diligently  for 
anything  in  her  conduct  that  might  have  given  him  oflence^ 
She  could  find  nothing.  Neither  in  all  their  intercourse 
had  he  ever  accused  her  of  any  wrong-doing.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  been  profuse  in  words  of  admiration,  pro- 
testations of  love  and  vows  of  fidelity.  Now  what  had 
caused  this  fatal  change  in  his  feelings  and  conduct  to- 
wards her?  Berenice  could  not  tell;  her  mind  was  as 
thoroughly  perplexed  as  her  heart  was  deeply  wounded  I 
At  first  she  did  not  know  that  he  was  gone  forever.  She 
thought  that  he  would  return  in  an  hour  or  two  and 
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openly  accuse  her  of  some  fault,  or  that  he  would  in  some 
manner  betray  the  cause  of  offence  which  he  must  suppose 
she  had  given  him.  And  then,  feeling  sure  of  her  inno- 
cence, she  knew  she  could  exonerate  herself  from  every 
shadow  of  blame — except  from  that  of  loving  him  too  well, 
If  he  should  consider  that  a  fault. 

Therefore  she  waited  patiently  for  his  return,  but  when 
the  night  passed  and  he  had  not  come  she  grew  more  and 
more  uneasy,  and  when  the  next  day  had  passed  without 
hie  making  his  app^jarance,  her  uneasiness  rose  to  intoler- 
able anxiety. 

The  visit  of  poor  Nora  at  night  had  aroused  at  once  her 
suspicions,  her  jealousy  and  her  compassion.  She  half 
believed  that  in  this  girl  she  saw  her  rival  in  her  husband'y 
affections,  the  cause  of  her  own  repudiation  and — what 
was  more  bitter  still  to  the  childless  Hebrew  wife — the 
mother  of  his  children !  This  had  been  very  terrible ! 
But  to  the  Jewish  woman  the  child  of  her  husband,  even 
\i  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  child  of  her  rival,  is  as  sacred 
ki6  her  own.  Berenice  was  loyal,  conscientious  and  co:n- 
j>assk)nate.  In  the  anguish  of  her  own  deeply  wounded 
uiid  bleeding  heart,  she  had  pitied  and  pleaded  for  poor 
Nora — ^had  even  asserted  her  own  authority  as  mistress  of 
uie  house,  for  the  sake  of  protecting  Nora — her  husband't^ 
oiher  wife,  as  in  the  merciful  construction  of  her  gentle 
spirit  she  had  termed  the  unhappy  girl !  But  then,  [my 
^?eaders,  you  must  remember  that  Berenice  was  a  Jewess. 
rhis  i)Oor  unloved  Leah  would  have  sheltered  the  beloved 
Bachel.  We  all  know  how  her  generous  intentions  were 
carried  out.  A  second  and  a  third  day  passed  and  still 
there  came  no  news  of  Herman. 

Berenice,  prostrated  with  the  heart-wasting  sickness  of 
hope  deferred,  kept  her  own  room.  Mrs.  Brudenell  was 
indignant  at  her  son,  not  for  his  neglect  of  his  lovely  young 
wife,  but  for  his  indifference  to  a  wealthy  countess  I  She 
deferred  her  journey  to  Washington  in  consideration  of 
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her  noble  daughter-in-law,  and  in  the  hope  of  her  3on% 
speedy  reappearance  and  reconciliation  with  bis  wifa 
when — she  anticipated — ^they  would  all  go  to  Washington 
together — ^where  the  Countess  of  Hurtsmonceux  would 
certainly  be  the  lioness  and  ihe  Misses  Brudenell  th' 
ibelles  of  the  season. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  while  Berenice  laj 
exliausted  upon  the  sofa  of  her  bed-room,  her  maid  en- 
tered the  chamber  saying: 

"  Please,  my  lady,  you  remember  the  young  woman  that 
was  here  on  Friday  evening?  " 

"  Yes !  "-^-Berenice  was  up  on  her  elbow  in  an  instant 
looking  eagerly  into  the  girl's  face. 

"Your  ladyship  ordered  me  to  make  inquiries  about 
her,  but  I  could  get  no  news  except  from  the  old  man  who 
took  her  home  out  of  the  snow-storm  and  who  came  back 
and  said  she  was  ill." 

"  I  know  I  I  know !  You  told  me  that  before  I  But  you 
have  heard  something  else  I    What  is  it?  " 

*'  My  lady,  the  old  woman  Dinah,  who  went  to  nurse 
her,  never  o««ne  back  till  to-day,  that  is  the  reason  I 
couldn't  hear  any  more  news  until  to-night." 

«WeUI  wolll  weUI    Your  news!    Out  with  it,  girl ! *^ 

*^  My  lady,  ehe  is  dead  and  buried  1  ** 

"Who?" 

"The  young  woman,  my  lady.  She  died  on  Saturdc^y 
©he  was  buried  to-day  I " 

Berenice  sank  back  on  the  sofa  and  covered  her  (s^ 
with  her  hands.  So  I  her  dangerous  rivei.1  waa  gone !  the 
poor  unhappy  girl  was  dead  1  Berenice  was  jealous,  but 
pitiful.  And  she  experienced  in  the  same  moment  a  »enee 
of  infinite. relief  and  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  compassion. 

Neither  mistress  nor  maid  spoke  for  several  punut^fii 
The  latter  was  the  first  to  break  sileucet 

"My  lady  I" 

«WeJlPb«b^?^^ 
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^Thefe  iKfi^  etwnethirtg  eise  I  had  to  tell  yim.^ 

"What, was  it?" 

**tbh  ycnmg  ^rni&n  left  a  chiW,  my  kdy." 

"  A  chad  1 1 " — ^Again  Berenice  was  up  oil  her  e*Jbow,  H^ 
eyeB  fixed  tpan  the  speaker  and  blalKing  wilib  «ager 
;tit6*est 

''It  h  a  b&fy  my  hdy;  Irat  they  don't  thnok  it  wSb 

**  A  hayl  he  sfaaUt  Ktel  he  is  iftinef  my  sonl  I  wfll  have 
him  I  since  bis  mother  is  dead,  it  is  /who  have  the  best 
right  ta  him  f "  ex(^ii»6d  tiie  cotat^ssy  vehemently^  rising 
ur  her  feeH 

The  maid  recoiled— she  tho^bt  her  midtress  Rbw*  sud^' 
decily  gone  mad  f 

''Phoebe I"  said  the  coufatesi^,  Eagerly,  "what  is  tbj' 
Ikw»?" 

"  Nearly  eleven,  my  lady.'* 

"Kw  it  cleared  off?" 

"Noy  my  lady,  is  has  come  on»  tO'  rain  haard;  it  i^ 
pouring." 

•Jhe^  countess  Went  to*  the  windows  of  hei*  rboni ;  but 
they  were  too  closely  shut  and  warmly  curtained  to*  giver 
heif  aiiy  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  weather  without^ 
1hen«  she  hurried  impatiently  into  the  passage  where  th^' 
we  end  window  remained  mih  its  shutters  stall  unclosed;a 
and  she  looked  out  The  min  was  lashing  the  glass  wiilr 
n»y.  She  turned  away  and  sought  her  own  room  again— ^ 
omplaining: 

"Oh,' I  oaa  never  go'  Ite^ni^tl    It  is  too  late  an*  toor 
^itormyl    Mrs.  Brudenell  would  think  me  crazy^^and' the' 
woman  at  the  hut  would  never  let  me  have  my  son.    Yet. 
oh  I  what  would  I  not  give  to  have  him  on  liiy  bosoln  to- 
Dlj^t,?'  said  Berenice,  pacing  feverishly  about  tiie  room. 

**  My' lady,"  said'  the  maid,  uneasily,  "  I  don^  think  ^o\x* 
a*ewell  at  all  this  evening.  Won*t  yoii  let  me  jiv^  you 
sathesfli^volatile?'* 
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*•  No,  I  don't  want  any ! "  replied  the  countess,  without 
stopping  in  her  restless  walk. 

"  But,  my  lady,  indeed  you  are  not  well  I "  persisted  the 
aflfectionate  creature. 

i  "No,  I  am  not  well,  Phoebe  I  My  heart  is  sore,  sore, 
Phtebel  But  that  child  would  be  a  balm  to  it!  If  1 
could  press  my  son  to  my  bosom,  Phoebe,  he  would  draw 
out  all  the  fire  and  pain ! " 

"  But,  my  lady,  he  is  not  your  son  1 "  said  the  maid,  with 
tears  of  alarm  starting  in  her  eyes. 

"  He  is,  girl  I  Now  that  his  mother  is  dead,  he  is  mine  I 
Who  has  a  better  right  to  him  than  I,  I  wonder?  His 
mother  is  gone !  his  father — "  here  the  countess  suddenly 
recollected  herself,  and  as  she  looked  into  her  maid's 
aBtonished  face,  she  felt  how  far  apart  were  the  ideas  of 
the  Jewish  matron  and  the  Christian  maiden.  She  con- 
trolled her  emotion,  took  her  seat,  and  said : 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Phoebe.  I  am  only  a  little  nervous 
to-night,  my  girl.  And  I  want  something  more  satisfactory 
than  a  little  dog  to  pet." 

"  I  don't  think,  my  lady,  you  could  get  anything  in  the 
world  more  grateful,  or  more  faithful,  or  more  easy  to 
manage,  than  a  little  dog.  Certainly  not  a  baby.  Babies 
is  awful,  my  lady.  They  ain't  got  a  bit  of  gratitude  or 
faithfulness  in  them ;  and  after  you  have  toted  them  about 
all  day,  you  may  tote  them  about  all  night.  And  then 
they  are  bawling  from  the  first  day  of  January  until  the 
thirty-first  day  of  December.  Take  my  advice,  my  lady, 
and  stick  to  the  little  dogs,  and  let  babies  alone  if  you  love 
your  peace." 

The  countess  smiled  faintly  and  kept  silence.  But — she 
kept  her  resolution  also. 

The  last  words  that  night  spoken  after  she  was  in  bed^ 
and  when  she  was  about  to  dismiss  her  maid,  were  these : 

"  Phoebe,  mind  that  you  are  not  to  say  one  word  to  anj 
human  being  of  the  subiect  of  our  conversation  to-night 
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But  j"OU  are  to  call  me  at  eight  o'clock,  have  my  breakfast 
brought  to  me  here  at  half-past  eight,  and  the  carriage  at 
the  door  at  nine.    Do  you  hear  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  lady,"  answered  the  girl,  who  immediately 
went  to  the  small  room,  adjoining  her  mistress's  chamber, 
;?rhere  she  usually  sat  by  day  and  slept  by  night. 

The  countess  could  only  sleep  in  perfect  darkness ;  so^ 
when  Phoebe  had  put  out  all  the  lights,  she  took  advantai^e 
6f  that  darkness  to  leave  her  door  open,  so  that  she  could 
listen  if  her  mistress  was  restless  or  wakeful.  The  maid 
loon  discovered  that  her  mistress  was  wakeful  and  restless. 

The  conntess  could  not  sleep  for  contemplating  her  pro- 
ject of  the  morning.  According  to  her  Jewish  ideas,  the 
cnotherless  son  of  her  husband  was  as  much  hers  as  though 
Ihe  had  brought  him  into  the  world.  And  thus  she,  poor, 
onloved  and  childless  wife,  was  delighted  with  the  son  that 
Hhe  thought  had  dropped  from  heaven  into  her  arms. 

That  any  one  should  venture  to  raise  the  slightestobjefN 
tion  to  her  taking  possession  of  her  own  son,  never  entered 
the  mind  of  Berenice.  She  imagined  that  even  Mrs.  Brudf^ 
Dell,  who  had  treated  the  mother  with  the  utmost  scon^ 
and  contumely,  must  turn  to  the  son  with  «;atisfaction  and 
desire. 

In  cautioning  Phoebe  to  secrecy,  she  had  not  done  so  in 
<lread  of  opposition  from  any  quarter,  but  with  the  design 
of  giving  Mrs.  Brudeneli  a  pleasant  surprise. 

She  intended  to  go  out  in  the  morning  as  if  for  a  drive^ 
fco  go  to  the  hut,  take  possession  of  the  boy,  bring  him 
home  and  lay  him  in  his  grandmother's  lap.  And  she 
anticipated  for  her  reward  her  child's  affection,  her  hus- 
band's love,  and  her  mother's  cordial  approval. 

Full  of  excitement  from  these  thoughts,  Berenice  could 
not  sleep  ;  but  tossed  from  side  to  side  in  her  bed  like  one 
suffering  from  pain  or  fever. 

Her  faithful  attendant,  who  had  loved  her  mistress  well 
pnongh  to  leave  home  and  coontrj  and  follow  her  (wnw 
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the  seas  to  the  Western  WorM,  lay  awake  anxiooslt 
listening  to  her  restless  motions  until  neai  morning,,  when, 
overcome  by  watching,  she  fell  asleep. 

The  maid,  who  had  been  the  first  to  close  her  eyes,  Was 
the  first  to- open  them.  Remembering  her  mistress's  ordd 
to  be  called  at  eight  e^'cloek,  she  spmng  out  of  bed  ami 
looked  at  her  watdi.  To-  her  consternation  she  totini 
that  it  was  half-past  nine. 

She  flew  to  h^  mistress's^  room  and  threw  oper^  tlte 
hKnds,  letting  in  a  flood  of  mornii^  Mght. 

And  then  she  went  to-  the  bedside  and  drew  haek  the 
curtains  and  looked  tipon  the  face  of  the  sleepef.  SwA.  a 
pale,  sad,  wom-koking  facet  with  the  full  lips  closed^ the 
long  black  lashes  lying  on  the  waxen  cheeks,  the  slendier 
black  brows  slightly  contracted,  and  the  long  puarpliek 
black  hair  flowing  doAvn  eaeh  side  and  resting  upon»  the 
swelling  bosom ;  her  arm»  were  thrown  up  over  the  pilfow, 
and  her  hands  clasped  over  her  head.  This  attitude 
added  to  the  utter  sadness  and  weariness  of  her  aspeot* 

Phcebe  slowly  shook  her  head,  murmuring: 

"  I  can^t  think  why  a  lady  having  beauty  and  waaUib 
and  rank  should  break  her  heart  about  any  scaa3ap>  &t  a 
man  I  Why  couldn't  she  have  purchased  an  estate  with 
her  money  and  settled  down  in  Old  England  ?  And  if  she 
must  have-  married,  why  didn't  she  marry  the  marquis? 
Lack-a-daisy-me !  I  wish  she  had  never  seen  this  young 
scamp!  She  didn^t  sleep-  the  whote  night!  I  know  it 
was  after  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  /  dropped  (^S^ 
and  the  last  thing  I  knew  was  tr^aiig  iJQ  keep  awake  smA 
listen  to  her  tossing!  Well-,  whatever  her  appointment 
wa^  this  morning,  she  has  missed  it  by  a  good  hour  and*  a 
half;  that  she  has-,  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  Sleep  ie^  the  best 
part  of  lifb,  and^  there  isn't  anything  in  this  world' ^orth 
waking  up  for  as  I've  found  out  yet !  Let  her  &i^p-  mr^ 
she's  dead  for  it  anyway.  So  let  her'  sleep  on  lOid-  Til 
ttaiBe'the  blbme." 
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And  wHh  this  the  judicious  Phcsbe  carefully  drew  the 
fced  curtains  again,  closed  the  window  shutters,  and  with- 
irew  to  her  own  room  to  complete  her  toilet. 

After  a  little  while  Phosbe  went  below  to  get  her  break* 
fest,  which  she  always  took  in  the  housekeeper's  room. 

Mrs.  Spicer  had  breakfasted  long  before,  and  so  she  met 
AiG  girl  with  a  sharp  rebuke  for  keeping  late  hours. 

"  Pray,"  she  inquired,  mockingly,  "  is  it  the  fashion  in 
Que  country  you  came  from  for  servants  to  be  abed  until 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning?  " 

"That  depends  on  circumstances,"  answered  Phoebe, 
*i^lth  assumed  gravity;  "the  servants  of  noble  families 
like  the  Countess  of  Hurstmonceux's  lie  late;  but  the 
servants  of  common  folks  like  yours  have  to  get  up  early." 

"Like  ours,  you  impudent  minx!  Ill  have  you  to 
know  that  our  family — ^the  Brudenells — are  as  good  as  any 
other  family  in  the  world  I  But  it  is  mt  the  custom  herei 
for  the  maids  to  lie  in  bed  until  all  hours  of  the  morning, 
md  that  you'll  find  I "  cried  Mrs.  Spicer,  in  a  passion. 

^^You^U  find  yourself  discharged  if  you  go  on  in  this 
way  I  You  seem  to  forget  that  my  lady  is  the  mistress  of 
fliis  house,"  said  Phoebe,  seating  herself  at  the  table,  which 
^as  covered  with  the  litter  of  the  housekeeper's  breakfast. 

Before  the  housekeeper  had  time  to  reply,  or  the  lady's 
maid  had  time  to  pour  out  her  cold  coffee,  the  drawing- 
room  bell  rang.  And  soon  after  Jovial  entered  to  say  that 
^rs^  Brudenell  required  the  attendance  of  Phoebe.  The 
drl  arose  at  once  and  went  up  to  the  drawing-room^ 

**How  is  the  countess  this  morning?"  was  the  first 
question  of  Mrs.  Brudenell. 

"  My  lady  is  sleeping ;  she  has  had  a  bad  night ;  I  thought 
it  best  not  tp  awake  her,"  answered  Phoebe. 

^^  You  did  right  I»et  me  know  when  she  is  awake  and 
ready  to  receive  me.    You  may  go  now." 

Phcebe  returned  to  her  cold  and  comfortless  breakfast* 
wd  }md  but  just  fituahed  it  ^  hei;  9.  secoz^  bell  ran^ 
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This  time  it  was  her  mistress's  and  she  hmried  to  an 
swer  it. 

The  countess  was  abeady  in  her  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  seated  before  her  toilet-table,  and  holding  a  watch 
in  her  hand. 

^    "  Oh,  Phoebe,"  she  exclaimed, "  how  could  you  have  dis*^ 
obeyed  me  so  I    It  is  after  ten  o'clock  I " 

"  My  lady,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  You  were  so  rest- 
less last  night  that  you  could  not  sleep,  and  I  was  s<i 
anxious  for  fear  you  were  going  to  be  ill,  that  indeed  I 
could  not.  And  so  I  lay  awake  listening  at  you  till  aftej 
four  o'clock  this  morning,  when  I  dropped  off  out  of  sheet 
exhaastion,  and  so  I  overslept  myself  until  half-past  nine; 
and  then  my  lady,  I  thought,  as  you  had  had  such  a  bad 
night,  and  as  it  was  too  late  for  you  to  keep  your  appoint- 
ment with  yourself,  and  as  you  were  sleeping  so  finely,  i 
had  better  not  wake  you.  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady, 
if  I  did  wrong,  and  I  hope  no  harm  has  been  done." 

"Not  much  harm,  Phoebe;  but  something  that  ehould 
have  been  finished  by  this  time,  is  yet  to  begin-  -that  if 
all.    In  future,  Phoebe,  try  to  obey  me." 

'*  Indeed  I  wiU,  my  lady." 

"And  now  do  my  hair  as  quickly  as  possible/'* 

Phoebe's  nimble  fingers  soon  accomplfelwid  their 
task. 

"And  now  go  and  order  the  carriage  to  cune  round  di- 
;rectly ;  and  then  bring  me  a  cup  of  coffee,''  said  the  lady, 
rising  to  adjust  her  own  dress. 

Phoebe  hurried  off  to  obey,  and  soon  FifcumetL,  brlngii^ 
a  delicate  little  breakfast,  served  on  a  tray. 

By  the  time  the  countess  had  drank  the  coffee,  and 
tasted  the  rice  waffles  and  broiled  partridge,  the  carriage 
^os  announced,  and  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  sables  and 
^sent  below. 

Mrs.  Brudenell  met  her  in  the  lower  hall. 

^Ab|  Berenice,  my  dear^  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  «r« 
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going  for  an  airing  at  last.  The  morning  is  beantifnl  after 
the  storm,"  she  said, 

^'Tes,  mamma,''  replied  the  conn tess,  rather  avoiding 
the  interyiew, 

'*  Which  way  will  you  drive,  my  dearP'* 

*'  I  think  through  the  valley ;  it  is  sheltered  from  the 
wind  there-     Good-morning/' 

And  the  lady  entered  the  carriage,  and  gave  her  order. 

The  carriage  road  through  the  valley  was  necessarily 
much  longer  and  more  circuitous  than  the  footpath  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar.  The  footpath,  we  know,  went 
straight  down  the  steep  precipice  of  Brudenell  hill,  across 
the  bottom,  and  then  straight  up  the  equally  steep  ascent 
of  Hut  hill.  Of  course  this  route  was  impracticable  for 
any  wheeled  vehicle.  The  carriage  therefore  turned  off  to 
the  left,  into  a  road  that  wound  gradually  down  the  hill- 
side, and  as  gradually  ascended  the  opposite  heights.  The 
carriage  drew  up  at  a  short  distance  from  the  hut,  and  the 
countess  alighted  and  walked  to  the  door.  We  have  seen 
what  a  surprise  her  arrival  caused,  and  now  we  must  re- 
turn to  the  interview  between  the  wife  of  Herman  and  the 
cuter  of  Nom. 
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CJIAPTER  XVII, 

THE  COUNTESS  AND  THE  CHILD. 

With  DO  misgiving  thought  or  ^oabt 
^er  fond  arms  clasped  his  child  about 
In  the  full  mantle  of  her  love ; 

For  who  so  loves  th^  darling  flowers 

Must  love  the  bloom  of  human  bowens. 
The  tvpes  of  brightest  things  above. 
One  day — one  sunny  winter  day — 

She  prest  it  to  her  tender  breast: 
The  sunshine  of  its  hea4  there  la^r 

As  pillowed  on  its  native  rest. 

Tqqmas  Bvchakav  Hbhh. 

LAPy  HTJRSTMONCEUX  and  Hannal^  Worth  sat  oj?. 
posite  each  ether  in  silence.  The  lady  with  het 
eyes  fixed  thoughtfully  on  the  floor — ^Hannah  waiting  fof 
tb^  visitor  to  disclose  the  object  of  her  visit. 

Jleuben  Gray  had  retired  to  the  ferthest  end  of  the 
room,  in  delipate  respect  to  the  lady ;  but  finding  that  she 
continued  silent,  it  at  last  dawned  upon  I^is  mind  that  bis 
abgencQ  was  desirable.  So  he  came  forward  with  awji^warci 
courtesy,  saying : 

"  Hannah,  I  tliiuk  the  lady  would  like  to  be  alone  witu 
you;  so  I  will  bid  you  good-day,  and  come  again  tG 
morrow." 

"  Very  well,  Reuben,"  was  all  that  the  woman  could 
answer  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person. 
I    And  after  shaking  Hannah's  hand,  and  pulling  his  fore 
lock  to  the  visitor,  the  man  went  away. 

As  soon  as  he  was  clearly  gone,  the  countess  turned  to 
the  weaver,  and  said : 

"  Hannah — ^your  name  is  Hannah,  I  think? " 

"  Yes,  madam." 

"Well,  Hannah,  I  have  come  to  thank  you  for  yom 
tender  care  of  my  son,  and  to  relieve  you  of  him  I "  said 
tihe  couutess,  gently. 
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••Mftdam  I ! "  exclaimed  the  amaaed  woman,  staring  point- 
Mank  at  the  visitor. 

**Why,  what  is  the  matter,  girl?  What  have  I  said  that 
you  should  glare  at  me  in  that  way?"  petulantly  de- 
tamded  the  lady. 

"Madam,  you  astonish  me!  Your  son  is  not  here.  I 
khovr  nothing  about  yout  eon ;  not  even  that  you  had  a 
(Wm,"  replied  Hannah. 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  fednt  smile;  "you  are 
angry  because  I  have  left  him  on  your  hands  so  many 
days.  That  is  pardonable  in  you.  But  you  see,  my  girl, 
it  was  not  my  faults  I  never  even  heard  of  the  little  fel- 
low's existence  until  late  last  night.  I  could  not  sleep  for 
thinking  of  him.  And  I  came  here  as  soon  as  I  had  had 
my  breakfast." 

"  Madam,  can  a  lady  have  a  son  and  not  know  it  ?  "  e3^ 
claimed  Hannah,  her  amazement  fast  rising  to  alann,  f(/r 
she  was  beginning  to  suppose  her  visitor  a  maniac  escaped 
£nmi  Bedlam. 

"  Nons«i»e,  Hannah ;  do  not  be  so  hard  to  propitiati^ 
my  good  woman  I  I  have  explained  to  you  how  it  hajs 
pened  I  I  came  as  soon  as  I'  could  f .  I  am  willing  to  r(^ 
W€urd  you  liberally  for  all  the  trouble  you  have  had  with 
him.    So  now  show  me  my  son,  there's  a  good  soul." 

"Poor  thing  I  poor,  poor  thing  1  so  young  and  so  per- 
IboUy  crazy  I "  muttered  Hannah,  looking  at  the  countess 
irith  blended  pity  and  fear. 

"  Come,  Hannah,  show  me  my  son,  and  have  done  with 
ihis  I"  said  the  visitor,  rising. 

"•Don%  my  lady ;  don't  go  on  this  way ;  you  know  you 
have  no  son;  be  good,  now,  and  tell  me  if  you  really  are  the 
Countess  of  Hurstmonceux ;  or  if  not,  tell  me  who  you 
are)  and  where  you  live,  and  let  me  take  you  back  to  your 
fld^ds,"  pleaded  Hannah,  taking  her  visitor  by  the  hands. 

**0h,  there  he  is  now,"  exclaimed  the  countess,  shaking 
Hannah  oS,  and  print,  towards  the  bed  where  she  saw  the 
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Hannah  sprang  after  her,  clasped  her  around  the  waisti 
and  holding  her  tightly,  cried  out  in  terror: 

•*  Don't,  my  lady  I  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  hurt  the  child  1 
He  is  such  a  poor  little  mite ;  he  cannot  live  many  days ; 
he  must  die ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  blessing  that  he  does  j 
but  still,  for  all  that,  I  mustn't  see  him  killed  before  my 
very  face.  No,  you  sha,n't,  my  lady  I  you  shan't  go  anigb 
him!  You  shan't,  indeed  I"  exclaimed  Hannah,  as  the 
countess  struggled  once  to  free  herself. 

"  How  dare  you  hold  me ! "  exclaimed  Berenice. 

"  Because  I  am  strong  enough  to  do  so,  my  lady,  without 
your  leave  I  And  because  you  are  not  yourself,  my  lady, 
and  you  might  kill  the  child,"  said  Hannah,  resolutely 
enough,  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  was  frightened  almost 
out  of  her  senses. 

"Not  myself?  Are  you  crazy,  woman?"  indignantly 
demanded  Berenice. 

"  No,  my  lady,  but  you  are!  Oh,  do  try  to  compose  your 
n  J  ind,  or  you  may  do  yourself  a  mischief! "  pleaded  Hannah. 

Berenice  suddenly  ceased  to  struggle,  and  became  per^- 
fectly  quiet.  Hannah  was  resolved  not  to  be  deceived,  and 
held  her  firmly  as  ever. 

"  Hannah,"  said  the  countess,  "  I  begin  to  see  how  it  is 
that  you  think  me  mad.  You,  a  Christian  maid,  and  I,  a 
Jewish  matron,  do  not  understand  each  other.  We  think, 
and  look,  and  speak  from  different  points  of  view.  You 
think  I  mean  to  say  that  the  child  upon  the  bed  is  the  soDi 
of  my  own  bosom ! " 

**  You  said  so,  my  lady." 

"  No,  I  said  he  was  my  son — ^I  meant  my  son  by  mar* 
riage  and  by  adoption." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  madam." 

"  Well,  I  fear  you  don't.  I  will  try  to  explain.  He  is  " 
— ^the  lady's  voice  faltered  and  broke  down — "  he  is  my 
husband's  son,  and  so,  his  mother  being  dead,  he  become* 
mine/'  breathed  Berenice,  in  a  &int  voioer 
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*'  Madam  I "  exclaimed  Hannah,  drawing  back  and  red- 
dening to  the  very  edge  of  her  hair. 

"  He  is  the  son  of  Herman  Brudenell,  and  so — " 

"My  lady!  how  dare  you  say  such  a  thing  as  that?" 
fiercely  interrupted  Hannah. 

" Because,  oh.  Heaven !  it  is  true,"  moaned  Berenice,  "it 
is  tru«,  Hannah  I    Would  to  the  Lord  it  were  not  I " 

"  Lady  Hurstmonceux — " 

"Stop!  listen  to  me  first,  Hannah!  I  do  not  blame 
your  poor  sister.  Heaven  knows  I  pitied  her  very  much, 
and  did  all  I  could  to  protect  her  the  night  she  came  to 
Brudenell  Hall." 

"  I  know  you  did,  madam,"  said  Hannah,  her  heart  sofU 
Bning  at  the  recollection  of  what  she  had  heard  of  the 
eountess'  share  in  that  scene  between  Nora  and  Mrs.  Bru- 
denell. 

'*  She  knew  nothing  of  me  when  she  met  my  husband, 
and  she  could  not  help  loving  him  any  more  than  I  couH 
— any  more  than  I  couM,^^  she  repeated  lowly  to  herseli ; 
"and  so,  though  it  wrings  my  heart  to  think  of  it,  I  car^- 
Dot  blame  her,  Kannah — " 

"  My  lady,  you  have  no  right  to  blame  her,"  interrupted 
Nora's  sister. 

"  I  know  it,"  meekly  replied  the  wronged  wife. 

"  You  have  no  right  to  blame  her,  because  she  was  per- 
fectly blameless  in  the  sight  of  Heaven." 

Berenice  looked  up  with  surprise,  sighed  and  continued: 

"  However  that  may  be,  Hannah,  I  am  not  her  judg^ 
and  do  not  presume  to  arraign  her.  May  she  rest  in  peace! 
But  her  child  I  Herman's  child !  my  child  I  It  is  of  him  I 
wish  to  -speak  I  Oh,  Hannah,  give  him  to  me !  I  want 
him  so  much !  I  long  for  him  so  intensely !  My  heart 
warms  to  him  so  ardently  I  He  will  be  such  a  comfort, 
such  a  blessing,  such  a  salvation  to  me,  Hannah !  I  will 
love  him  so  well,  and  rear  him  so  carefully,  and  make  him 
«Q  bapp/J    I  will  e4watQ  J^im.  provi4^  %  ftU  bis  ww(^ 
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and  give  him  a  profession.  And  if  I  am  never  reconciled 
to  my  husband  " — ^here  again  her  voice  feltered  and  iwoke 
down ;  but  after  a  dry  sob,  she  resumed :  ^'  If  I  am  never 
reconciled  to  my  husband,  I  will  make  his  son  my  heir; 
,for  I  hold  all  my  large  property  in  my  own  right,  Hannak^ 
Say,  will  you  give  me  my  husband's  son?'' 

"  But,  my  lady— " 

"  Ah  I  do  not  refuse  me ! "  interrupted  the  countess.  '^  1 
am  so  unhappy !  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  one 
fur  m©  to  love,  and  no  one  to  love  me ! " 

"  You  have  many  blessings,  madam." 

"  I  have  rank  and  wealth  and  good  looks,  if  you  mean 
Uiem.    But,  ah !  do  you  think  they  make  a  woman  happy  ? "' 

"  No,  madam." 

"  Listen,  Hannah !  My  poor  father  was  an  apostate  to 
his  faith.  My  nation  cast  me  off  for  being  his  daughter 
and  for  marrying  a  Christian.  My  parents  are  dead.  My 
people  are  estranged*  My  husband  alienated.  But  still  I 
have  one  comfort  and  one  hope!  My  comfort  is — the 
simple  existence  of  my  husband  1  Yes,  Hannah  J  alienated 
m  he  is,  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  he  lives.  If 
it  were  not  for  that,  I  myself  should  die !  Oh,  Hannah  1 
it  is  common  enough  to  talk  of  being  willing  to  die  for  one 
we  love  I  It  is  easy  to  die  I  much  easier  sometimes  than  to 
,  live  {  the  last  is  often  very  hard  I  I  will  do  more  than  die 
for  my  love  1  I  will  live  for  him !  live  through  long  years 
5of  dreary  loneliness,  taking  my  consolation  in  rearing  hit 
.  mm,  if  you  will  give  me  the  boy,  and  hoping  in  some  dis* 
tant  future  for  his  return,  when  I  can  present  his  boy  to 
him,  and  say  to  him :  *  If  you  cannot  love  me  for  my  own 
sake,  try  to  love  me  a  little  for  his  I  ^  Oh,  Hannah !  do  not 
dash  tliis  last  hope  from  me !  give  me  the  boy  I " 

Hannah  bent  her  head  in  painful  thought.  To  grant 
Lady  Hurstmonceux's  prayer,  would  be  to  break  her  vow, 
by  virtually  acknowledging  the  parentage  of  Ishmael  and 
betraying  Herman  Brudenell.    And  to  do  tbi«  without 
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effecting  any  real  good  to  the  lady  or  the  child,  since  in 
all  human  probability  the  child's  hours  were  already 
numbered. 

"  Hannah  I  vdll  you  speak  to  me?"  pleaded  Berenice. 

"Yes,  my  lady.  I  was  wishing  to  speak  to  you  all 
ilong ;  but  you  would  not  give  me  a  chance.  If  you  had, 
n^  lady,  you  would  not  have  been  compelled  to  talk  so 
much.  I  wished  to  ask  you  then  what  I  ask  you  now; 
What  reason  have  you  for  thinking  and  speaking  so  ill  of 
my  sister  as  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  blame  her ;  I  told  you  so." 

"  You  cover  her  errors  with  a  veil  of  charity ;  that  is 
what  you  mean,  my  lady  1  She  needs  no  such  veil !  My 
sister  is  as  innocent  as  an  angel.  And  you,  my  lady,  are 
mistaken*" 

"Mistaken?  as  to— to?  Oh,  Hannah!  how  am  I  mis- 
taken?" asked  the  countess,  with  sudden  eagerness,  per- 
haps with  sudden  hope. 

"  If  you  will  compose  yourself,  my  lady,  and  come  and 
sit  down,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,  as  I  have  told  it  to 
everybody*" 

Lady  Hurstmonceux  went  and  dropped  into  her  chair, 
and  gaied  at  Hanndh  with  breathless  interest 

Hannah  drew  another  chair  forward,  and  sat  down 
opposite  to  the  countess. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Berenice,  eagerly. 

"  My  lady,  what  I  have  to  tell  is  soon  said.  My  sister 
T7B8  buried  in  her  wedding-ring.  Her  son  was  born  in 
:fedlock." 

The  Countess  of  Hurstmonceux  started  to  her  feet, 
clasped  her  hands  and  gazed  into  Hannah's  very  soul  I 
The  light  of  an  Infinite  joy  irradiated  her  face. 

" Is  this  true?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"Itistrtie." 

"Then  I  have  been  mistaken!  Oh,  how  widely  mis^ 
taken  I    Thank  heaven '    Oh,  tliank  heaven  1 " 
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And  the  tTountess  of  Hurstmonceux  sank  back  in  hei 
chair,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

Hannah  felt  very  uncomfortable;  her  conscience  re- 
proached her ;  she  was  self-implicated  in  a  deception ;  find 
this  to  one  of  her  integrity  of  character  wjis  very  painful 
Literally,  she  had  spoken  the  truth;  but  the  countess  had 
drawn  false  inferences  and  deceived  herself;  and  she  could 
not  undeceive  her  without  breaking  her  oath  to  Nora  and 
betraying  Herman  Brudenell. 

Then  she  pitied  that  beautiful,  pale  woman,  who  wa& 
weeping  so  violently.  And  she  arose  and  poured  out  the 
last  of  poor  Nora's  bottle  of  wine,  and  brought  it  to  her, 
saying: 

"  Drink  this,  my  lady,  and  try  and  compose  yourself." 

Berenice  drank  the  wine  and  thanked  the  woman,  and 
then  said : 

"  I  was  very  wrong  to  take  up  such  fancies  as  I  did ;  but 
then  you  do  not  know  how  strong  the  circumstances  were 
that  led  me  to  such  fancies.  I  am  glad  and  sorry  and 
ashamed,  all  at  once,  Hannah !  Glad  to  find  my  own  and 
my  mother-in-law's  suspicions  all  unfounded ;  sorry  that 
I  ever  entertained  them  against  my  dear  husband ;  and 
ashamed — oh !  how  much  ashamed  that  I  ever  betrayed 
them  to  any  one.'' 

"  You  were  seeking  to  do  him  a  service,  my  lady, 
when  you  did  so,"  said  Hannah,  remorsefully  and  com* 
passionately. 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  was !  And  then  I  was  not  quite  myself  f 
Ohl  I  have  suffered  so  much  in  my  short  life,  Hannah! 
And  I  met  such  a  cruel  disappointment  on  my  arrival 
herel  But  there  1  I  am  talking  too  much  again  I  Han- 
nah, I  entreat  you  to  forget  all  that  I  have  said  to  you. 
And  if  you  cannot  forget  it,  I  implore  jou  most  earnestlj 
never  to  repeat  it  to  any  one." 

^  I  will  not  indeed^  madfcm,^- 
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The  Countess  of  Hurstmonceux  arose  and  walked  to  the 
bed,  turned  down  the  shawl  that  covered  the  sleeping 
child,  and  gazed  pitifully  upon  him. 

Hannah  did  not  now  seek  to  prevent  her. 

"  Oh,  poor  little  fellow,  how  feeble  he  looks !  Hannah, 
It  seems  such  a  pity  that  all  the  plans  I  formed  for  hia 
future  welfare  should  be  lost  because  he  is  not  what  I  sup-' 
oosed  him  to  be ;  it  seems  hard  that  the  revelation  which 
has  made  me  happy,  should  make  Lim  unfortunate ;  or, 
rather,  that  it  should  prevent  his  good  fortune !  And  it 
shall  not  do  so  entirely.  It  is  true,  I  cannot  now  adopt 
him— the  child  of  a  stranger — ^and  take  him  home  and 
rear  him  as  my  own,  as  I  should  have  done  had  he  been 
what  I  fancied  him  to  be.  Because  it  might  not  be  right 
jrou  know,  and  my  husband  might  not  approve  it.  AncI, 
oh,  Hannah,  I  have  grown  so  timid  lately  that  I  dread,  I 
dread  more  than  you  can  imagine>  to  do  anything  that  he 
might  not  like.  Not  that  he  is  a  domestic  tyrant  either. 
Yoxx  have  lived  on  his  estate  long  enough  to  know  th£(t 
Herman  Brudenell  is  all  that  is  good  and  kind.  But  then 
jrou  see  /  am  all  wrong — ^and  always  was  so.  Everjrthing 
I  do  is  ill  done — ^and  always  was  so.  It  is  all  my  own 
Gault,  and  I  must  try  to  amend  it,  if  ever  I  am  to  hope  for 
happiness.  So  I  must  not  do  anything  unless  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  not  displease  him,  therefore  I  must  not  take 
this  child  of  a  stranger  home,  and  rear  him  as  my  own. 
But  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  for  him  here.  At  present  hia 
little  wants  are  all  physical.  Take  this  purse,  dear  woman^j 
and  make  him  as  comfortable  as  you  can.  I  think  he 
ought  to  have  medical  attendance;  procure  it  for  him ;  get 
everything  he  needs ;  and  when  the  purse  is  empty  bring 
it  to  me  to  be  replenished.  So  much  for  the  present.  If 
he  lives,  I  will  pay  for  his  schooling,  and  see  that  he  is 
apprenticed  to  some  good  master  to  learn  a  trade.^' 

And  with  these  words  the  countess  held  out  a  well-fiU^ 
psOBQ  to  Haouah. 
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With  a  deep  blush  Hamiah  shook  her  head,  and  put  the 
oflfered  bounty  back,  saying : 

"  No,  my  lady,  no ;  Nora^a  child  must  not  become  thf 
object  of  your  charity.  It  will  not  do.  My  nephew's  wantg 
are  few,  and  will  not  be  felt  long ;  I  can  supply  them  al? 
vhile  h-e  lives.    I  thank  you  all  the  same,  madam." 

Berenice  looked  seriously  disappointed.  Again  sht 
pressed  her  bounty  upon  Hannah,  saying: 

"  I  do  not  really  think  you  are  right  to  refuse  assistance 
t>iat  is  proffered  to  this  poor  child." 

But  Hannah  was  firm  as  she  replied: 

"  I  know  that  I  am  right,  madam.  And  so  long  as  I  an^ 
able  and  willing  to  supply  all  his  wants  myself,  and  so  long 
m  Ido  supply  them,  I  do  him  no  injury  in  refusing  foi 
bim  the  help  of  others." 

"  But  do  you  have  to  supply  all  his  wants?  I  suppose 
tl  lat  his  father  must  be  a  poor  man,  but  is  he  so  poor  ag 
D'Dt  to  be  able  to  render  you  some  assistance?  " 

Hannah  paused  a  moment  in  thought  before  answering 
this  question,  then  she  said : 

"  His  father  is  dead,  my  lady," — (dead  to  Mm  was  her 
mental  reservation.) 

"  Poor  orphan,"  sighed  the  countess,  with  the  tears  spring- 
ing  to  her  eyes;  "  and  you  will  not  let  me  do  anything  for 
him?" 

"  I  prefer  to  take  care  of  him  mjrself,  madam,  for  tiie 
short  time  that  he  will  need  care,"  replied  Hannah. 

"  Well,  then,"  sighed  the  lady,  as  she  restored  her  purse 
to  her  pocket — ^^*  remember  this — ^if  from  any  circumstances 
whatever  you  should  change  your  mind,  and  be  willing  to 
accept  my  protection  for  this  child,  come  to  me  frankly 
and  you  will  find  that  I  have  not  changed  my  mind.  I 
shall  always  be  glad  to  do  anything  in  my  power  for  thi« 
poor  Habe." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  lady ;  I  thank  you  very  much,"  sai4 
Hanrah,  without  committing  herself  to  any  promisa 
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V^hat  instinct  was  it  that  impelled  the  countess  to  stoop 
ind  kiss  the  brow  of  the  sleeping  babe,  and  then  to  catch 
bim  up  and  press  him  foudly  to  her  heart?  Who  can  tell? 

The  action  awoke  the  infant,  who  opened  his  large  blue 
eyes  to  the  gaze  of  the  lady. 

"  Hannah,  you  need  not  think  this  boy  is  going  to  die! 
He  is  only  a  skeleton ;  but  in  hiB  etrong,  bright  eyes  there 
fe  no  sign  of  death — ^but  certainty  of  lifel  Take  the  word 
pf  one  who  has  the  blood  of  a  Hebrew  prophetess  in  her 
ireins  for  that! "  said  Berenice,  with  solemnity. 

"  It  will  be  as  the  Lord  willa,  my  lady,"  Hannah  rever- 
ently replied. 

The  countess  laid  the  infant  back  upon  the  bed  and  then 
direw  her  sable  cloak  around  her  shoulders,  shook  bands 
with  Hannah,  and  departed. 

Hannah  Worth  stood  looking  after  the  lady  for  some  lit- 
Qt  space  of  time.  Hatmah  was  an  accurate  reader  of 
•riaracter,  and  she  had  seen  at  the  first  glance  that  this 
pale,  sad,  but  most  beautiful  woman  could  not  be  the  bad, 
artful  and  deceitful  creature  that  her  husband  had  been 
led  U^  believe  and  to  represent  her.  And  she  wondered 
what  mistake  it  could  possibly  have  been  that  had  estranged 
Herman  Brudenell  from  his  lovely  wife  and  left  his  heart 
meant  for  the  reception  of  another  and  a  most  fatal 
passion. 

"  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
\t,  I  pity  the  gentle  lady ;  but  I  cannot  accept  her  bounty 
for  Nora's  child,"  said  Hannah,  dismissing  the  subject  from 
her  thoughts  and  returning  to  her  work. 

In  this  manner,  from  one  plausible  motive,  or  another, 
vras  all  help  rejected  for  the  orphan  boy. 

It  seemed  as  if  Providence  were  resolved  to  cast  the  in* 
fiint  helpless  upon  life,  to  show  the  world  what  a  poor  boy 
might  make  of  him4SeL^  by  God's  blessing,  on  his  own  u»^- 
fuded  efforts! 
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j  CHAPTER   XVIII. 

]  BERENICE. 

i 

;  Her  cheeks  grew  pale  and  dim  her  eye, 

Her  voice  was  low,  her  mirth  was  stayed ; 

Upon  her  heart  there  seemed  to  lie 
The  darkness  of  a  nameless  shade ; 

She  paced  the  house  from  room  to  room. 
Her  form  became  a  walking  gloom. — Kead. 

IT  was  yet  early  in  the  afternoon  when  Berenice  reache4 
Brudenell  Hall. 

Before  going  to  her  own  apartments,  she  looked  into  the 
lira  wing-room,  and  seeing  Mrs.  Brudenell,  inquired : 

"Any  news  of  Herman  yet,  mamma,  dear  ?  " 

"No,  love,  not  yei.  You've  had  a  pleasant  driven 
Berenice  ?  " 

"  Very  pleasant." 

"  I  thought  so ;  you  have  more  color  than  when  yO'O 
went.    You  should  go  out  every  morning,  my  dear." 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  said  the  young  lady,  hurrying  away. 

Mrs.  Brudenell  recalled  her. 

"  Come  in  here,  if  you  please,  my  love ;  I  want  to  havt. 
a  little  conversation  with  you." 

Berenice  threw  her  bonnet,  cloak  and  muflf  uport  the 
hall  table  and  entered  the  drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Brudenell  was  alone;  her  daughters  had  not  yot 
come  down ;  she  beckoned  her  son's  wife  to  take  the  seat 
on  the  sofa  by  her  side. 

And  when  Berenice  had  complied,  she  said : 

"  It  is  of  yourself  and  Herman  that  I  wish  to  rjpeak  to 
you,  my  dear." 

"  Yes,  mamma  ?  " 

The  lady  hesitated,  and  then  suddenly  said : 

"  It  is  now  nearly  a  week  since  my  son  disappeared ;  he 
Jeft  his  bome  abruptly,  without  explanation,  in  the  4«^ 
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of  night,  at  the  very  hour  of  your  arrival !  That  was  veiy 
strange/' 

"  Very  strange,"  echoed  the  unloved  wife. 

"  What  was  the  meaning  of  it,  Berenice?'* 

"  Indeed,  mamma,  I  do  not  know." 

**  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  his  absence?'* 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  do  not  know." 

"  Berenice  I  he  fled  from  yofwr  presence.  There  is  evi- 
dently some  misunderstanding  or  estrangement  between 
yourself  and  your  husband.  I  cannot  ask  him  for  an  ex- 
planation. Hitherto  I  have  forborne  to  ask  you.  But 
now  that  a  week  has  passed  without  any  tidings  of  my 
$on,  I  have  a  right  to  demand  the  explanation.  Give  it  to 
me." 

"  Mamma,  I  cannot ;  for  I  know  no  more  than  yourself," 
answered  Berenice,  in  a  tone  of  distress. 

"You  do  not  hrww;  but  you  must  st^eci.  Now  what 
do  you  suspect  to  be  the  cause  of  his  going?" 

"  I  do  not  even  suspect,  manama." 

"What  do  you  conjecture,  then?"  persisted  the  lady. 

"I  cannot  conjecture;  I  am  all  lost  in  amazement, 
maipma,  but  I  feel — I  feel — that  it  must  be  some  &ult  in 
myself,"  faltered  Berenice. 

"What  fault?" 

"  Ah,  there  again  I  am  lost  in  perplexity ;  faults  I  have 
enough.  Heaven  knows ;  but  what  particular  one  is  slrong 
enough  to  estrange  my  husband  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot 
"cuess." 

"  Has  he  never  accused  you?'' 

"  Never,  mamma." 

"  Nor  quarrelled  with  you  ?  ^ 

"Never!" 

"  Nor  complained  of  you  at  all  ?  " 

"No,  mammal  The  first  intimation  that  I  had  of  his 
displeasure  was  given  me  the  night  of  my  arrival,  when 
he  betrayed  some  annoyance  at  ^my  coming  upon  him 
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suddenly  without  having  previously  written.  I  gave  bias 
what  I  supposed  to  be  sufficient  reasons  for  my  act — ^the 
same  reasons  that  I  afterwards  gave  you." 

"They  were  perfectly  satisfactory.    And  even  if  they 
had  not  been  so,  it  was  no  just  cause  for  his  behavir)i 
Did  he  find  fault  with  any  part  of  your  conduct  previci 
to  your  arrival  ?  " 

"No,  mamma;  certainly  not  I  have  told  you  so 
before." 

"And  this  is  true ?^ 

"As  true  as  Heaven,  mamma,'* 

"Then  it  is  easy  to  fix  upon  the  cause  of  his  bad  con- 
duct— thdt  girt! — ^it  is  a  good  thing  she  is  dead,"  hissed 
the  elder  lady  between  her  teeth. 

She  spoke  in  a  tone  too  low  to  reach  the  ears  of  Bere- 
nice, who  sat  with  her  weeping  face  buried  in  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

There  was  silence  for  a  little  while  between  the  ladies. 
Berenice  was  the  first  to  break  it,  by  asking : 

"Mamma,  can  you  imagine  where  he  is?" 

"  No,  my  love  1  And  if  I  do  not  feel  so  anxious  about 
him  as  you  feel,  it  is  because  I  know  him  better  than  you 
do.  And  I  know  that  it  is  some  unjustifiable  caprice  thftt 
is  keeping  him  from  his  home.  When  he  comes  to  hie 
senses  he  will  return.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  must  not,  by 
any  show  of  anxiety,  giye  the  servants  or  the  neighbors 
any  cause  to  gossip  of  his  disappearance.  And  /must  no^ 
iave  my  plans  upset  by  his  whims.  I  have  already  de 
iayed  my  departure  for  Washington  longer  than  I  likei 
and  my  daughters  have  missed  the  great  ball  of  the  season. 
I  am  not  willing  to  remain  here  any  longer  at  all.  And  I 
think,  also,  that  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  meet  Herman 
by  going  to  town  than  by  staying  here.  Washington  is 
the  great  centre  of  attraction  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Every  one  goes  there.  I  have  a  very  pleasant  furnished 
house  on  Lafayette  square.    It  has  been  <l^^f8§^^ 
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our  reception  for  the  last  fortnight.  Some  of  our  servants 
have  abeady  gone  up.  So,  my  love,  I  have  fixed  our  de* 
parture  for  Saturday  morning,  if  you  think  you  can  be 
ready  by  that  time.    If  not,  I  can  wait  a  day  or  two." 

"  I  thank  you,  mamma ;  I  thank  you  very  much ;  but 
pray  do  not  inconvenience  yourself  on  my  account.  I 
3annot  go  to  town.  I  must  stay  here  and  wait  my  hus- 
band's return — if  he  ever  retumSy'  murmured  Berenice  to 
herself. 

"  But  suppose  he  is  in  Washington?" 

^  Still,  mamma,  as  he  has  not  invited  me  to  follow  him, 
I  prefer  to  stay  here." 

"  But  surely,  child,  you  need  no  invitation  to  follow  your 
husband,  wherever  he  may  be." 

"  Indeed  I  do,  mamma.  I  came  to  him  from  Europe, 
here,  and  my  doing  so  displeased  him  and  drove  him  away 
from  his  home.  And  I  myself  would  return  to  my  native 
country,  only,  now  that  I  am  in  my  husband's  house,  I 
feel  that  to  leave  it  would  be  to  abandon  my  post  of  duty 
and  expose  myself  to  just  censure.  But  I  cannot  follow 
him  farther,  mamma;  I  cannot!  I  must  not  obtrude  my- 
self upon  his  presence.  I  must  remain  here  and  pray  and 
hope  for  his  return,"  sighed  the  poor,  young  wife. 

"  Berenice,  this  is  all  wrong ;  you  are  morbid ;  not  fit,  in 
your  present  state  of  mind,  to  guide  yourself.  Be  guided 
by  me;  come  with  me  to  Washington;  you  will  really 
enjoy  yourself  there;  you  cannot  help  it;  your  beauty  will 
nake  you  the  reigning  belle ;  your  taste  will  make  you  the 
leader  of  fashion ;  and  your  title  wiU  constitute  you  the 
lioness  of  the  season;  for  mark  you,  Berenice,  there  is 
nothing,  not  even  the  *  almighty  dollar,'  that  our  consistent 
republicans  fall  down  and  worship  with  a  sincerer  homage 
than  a  title  I  AU  your  combined  attractions  will  make 
you  whatever  you  please  to  be." 

"  Except  the  beloved  of  my  husband,"  mumiured  Bere- 
nice, in  a  low  voice 
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"  That  also !  for,  believe  me,  my  dear,  many  men  admire 
and  love  through  other  men's  eyes.  My  son  is  one  of  the 
many.  Nothing  in  this  world  would  bring  him  to  youi 
side  so  quickly  as  to  see  you  the  centre  of  attraction  in  the 
first  circles  of  the  capital." 

'  "Ah,  madam,  the  situation  would  lack  the  charm  of 
novelty  to  him ;  he  has  been  accustomed  to  seeing  me  fiU 
similar  ones  in  London  and  in  Paris,"  said  the  countess, 
with  a  proud  though  mournful  smile. 

Mrs.  Brudenell's  face  flushed  as  she  became  conscious 
of  having  made  a  blunder — a  thing  she  abhorred,  so  she 
hastened  to  say : 

"  Oh,  of  course,  my  dear,  I  know,  after  the  European 
courts,  our  Republican  capital  must  seem  an  anti-climax  I 
Still,  it  is  the  best  thing  I  can  offer  you,  and  I  counsel  yor 
to  take  it." 

"  I  feel  deeply  grateful  for  your  kindness,  mamma ;  but, 
you  know  I  could  not  enter  society,  except  under  the 
auspices  of  my  husband,"  replied  Berenice. 

"You  can  enter  society  under  the  auspices  of  your 
husband's  mother,  the  very  best  chaperone  you  could  pos- 
sibly have,"  said  the  lady,  coldly. 

"  I  know  that,  mamma." 

"  Then  you  will  come  with  us  ?  " 

"Excuse  me,  madam;  indeed  I  am  not  thankless  for 
your  thought  of  me.  But  I  cannot  go ;  for  even  if  I  had 
the  spirits  to  sustain  the  role  of  a  woman  of  fashion  in  the 
gay  capital  this  winter,  I  feel  that  in  doing  so  I  should  still 
farther  displease  and  alienate  my  husband.  No,  I 
must  remain  here  in  retirement,  doing  what  good  I 
can,  and  hoping  and  praying  for  his  return,"  sighed 
Berenice. 

Mrs.  Brudenell  hastily  rose  from  her  seat.  She  was  not 
accustomed  to  opposition;  she  was  too  proud  to  plead 
farther ;  and  she  was  very  much  displeased  with  Berenice 
for  disappointing  her  cherished  plan  of  introducing  her 
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daughter,  the  Countess  of  Hurstmonceaux,  to  the  circles 
of  Washington. 

"  The  first  dinner  bell  has  rung  some  time  ago,  my  dear. 
I  will  not  detain  you  longer.  Myself  and  daughters  leave 
for  town  on  Saturday."  \ 

Berenice  bowed  gently,  and  went  up-stairs  to  change  her 
Iress  for  dinner.  i 

On  Saturday,  according  to  programme,  Mrs.  Brudenell 
and  her  daughters  went  to  town,  travelling  in  their  capa- 
cious family-carriage,  and  Berenice  was  left  alone.  Yes, 
she  Wds  left  alone  to  a  solitude  of  heart  and  home,  diflScult 
to  be  understood  by  beloved  and  happy  wives  and  mothers. 
The  btrange,  wild  country,  the  large,  empty  house,  the 
grotesque  black  servants,  were  enough  in  themselves  to 
depress  the  spirits  and  sadden  the  heart  of  the  young 
English  lady.  Added  to  these  were  the  deep  wounds  her 
affections  had  received  by  the  contemptuous  desertion  of 
her  hu&band ;  there  was  uncertainty  of  his  fate,  and  keen 
anxiety  for  his  safety ;  and  the  slow,  wasting  soul-sickness 
of  that  fruitless  hope  which  is  worse  than  despair. 

Every  morning,  on  rising  from  her  restless  bed,  she 
would  say  to  herself: 

"  Herman  will  return  or  I  shall  get  a  letter  from  him  to- 
day." 

Every  night,  on  sinking  upon  her  sleepless  pillow,  she 
would  sigh : 

"Another  dreary  day  has  gone  and  no  news  of  HeiT* 
nan!" 

Thus,  in  feverish  expectation,  the  days  crept  into  weeks." 
And  with  the  extension  of  time  hope  grew  more  strained, 
tense  and  painful. 

On  Monday  morning  she  would  murmur : 

"  This  week  I  shall  surely  hear  from  Herman,  if  I  do 
jiot  see  him." 

And  every  Saturday  niglii  she  would  groan : 

^^ Another  miserable  week  and  no  tidings  of  my  hus- 
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And  thus  the  weeks  slowly  crept  into  months. 

Mrs.  Brudenell  wrote  occasionally  to  say  that  Hermai; 
was  not  in  Washington,  and  to  ask  if  he  was  at 
Bnideneli.  That  was  all.  The  answer  was  always,  "  Not 
yet." 

Berenice  could  not  go  out  among  the  poor,  as  she  hac 
designed ;  for  in  that  wilderness  of  hill  and  valle}^,  wood 
aJEid  water,  the  roads  even  in  the  best  weather  were  bad 
enough — ^but  in  mid-winter  they  were  nearly  impassable 
except  by  the  hardiest  pedestrians,  the  roughest  horses, 
and  the  strongest  wagons.  Very  early  in  January  there 
came  a  deep  snow,  followed  by  a  sharp  frost,  and  then  by 
a  warm  rain  and  a  thaw,  that  converted  the  hills  into 
seamed  and  guttered  precipices ;  the  valleys  into  pools  and 
quagmires ;  and  the  roads  into  ravines  and  rivers — quite 
impracticable  for  ordinary  passengers. 

Berenice  could  not  get  out  to  do  her  deeds  of  chatity 
among  the  suffering  poor ;  nor  could  the  landed  gentry  of 
the  neighborhood  make  calls  upon  the  young  stranger. 
And  thus  the  unloved  wife  had  nothing  to  divert  her 
thoughts  from  the  one  all-absorbing  subject  of  her  hus- 
band's unexplained  abandonment.  The  fire  that  was  con- 
suming her  life — ^the  fire  of  "  restless,  unsatisfied  longing  " 
— ^burned  fiercely  in  her  cavernous  dark  eyes  and  hollow 
crimson  cheeks,  lending  wildness  to  the  beauty  of  that  face 
which  it  was  slowly  burning  away. 
r.iAB  spring  advanced  the  ground  improved.  The  hillr 
dried  first.  And  every  day  the  poor  young  stranger  woulc 
Wftpder  up  the  narrow  footpath  that  led  over  the  summit 
of  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  down  to  a  stile 
at  a  point  on  the  turnpike  that  commanded  a  wide  sweep 
of  the  road.  And  there,  leaning  on  the  rotary  cross,  she 
would  w^tch  morbidly  for  the  form  of  him  who  never 
came  back. 

Gossip  was  busy  with  her  name,  asking,  Who  this 
ntrange  M^ife  of  Mr.  Brudenell  really  was?    Why  he  had 
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abandoned  her?  And  why  Mrs.  Brudenell  had  left  the 
bouse  for  good,  taking  her  daughters  with  her?  There 
were  some  uneducated  women  among  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  wealthy  planters,  and  these  wished  to 
know,  if  the  strange  young  woman  was  really  the  wife  of 
Herman  Brudenell,  why  she  was  called  Lady  liurstmon- 
;eux?  and  they  thought  ^lat  looked  very  black  indeed; 
antil  they  were  laughed  at  and  enlightened  by  their  better 
informed  friends,  who  instructed  them  that  a  woman  once 
a  peeress  is  always  by  courtesy  a  peeress,  and  retains  her 
own  title  even  though  married  to  a  commoner. 

Upon  the  whole  the  planters'  wives  decided  to  call  upon 
the  countess,  once  at  least,  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  After- 
wards they  could  visit  or  drop  her  as  might  seem  expe- 
dient. 

Thus,  as  soon  as  the  roads  became  passable,  scarcely  a 
day  went  by  in'^which  a  large,  lumbering  family  coach, 
;iriven  by  a  negro  coachman  and  attended  by  a  negro 
groom  on  horseback,  did  not  arrive  at  Brudenell. 

To  one  and  all  of  these  callers  the  same  answer  was 
returned : 

"  The  Countess  of  Hurstmonceux  is  engaged,  and  cannot 
teceive  visitors." 

The  tables  were  turned.  The  country  ladies,  who  had 
been  debating  with  themselves  whether  to  "  take  up  "  or 
"drop"  this  very  questionable  stranger,  received  their 
3ong^e  from  the  countess  herself  at  the  threshold  of  her 
>wn  door.  The  planters'  wives  were  stunned  1  Each  wa« 
I  native  queen,  in  her  own  little  domain,  over  her  own 
black  subjects,  and  to  meet  with  a  repulse  from  a  foreign 
countess,  was  an  incomprehensible  thing ! 

The  reverence  for  titled  foreigners,  for  which  we  repub- 
licans have  been  jupitly  laughed  at,  is  confined  exclusively 
to  those  large  cities  corrupted  by  European  intercourse. 
It  does  not  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  For  in- 
stance, in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  owner  <of  a  large 
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plantation  has  a  domain  greater  in  territorial  extent,  and 
a  power  over  his  subjects  more  absolute,  than  that  of 
any  reigning  grand-duke  or  sovereign  prince  in  Germany 
or  Italy.  The  planter  is  an  absolute  monarch,  his  wife  is 
his  queen-consort ;  they  see  no  equals  and  know  no  con- 
tradiction in  their  own  realm.  Their  neighbors  are  sn 
powerful  as  themselves.  When  they  meet,  they  meet  a£ 
peers  on  equal  terms,  the  only  precedence  being  that  given 
by  courtesy.  How,  then,  could  the  planter's  wife  appre- 
ciate thie  dignity  of  a  countess,  who,  on  state  occasions, 
must  walk  behind  a  marchioness,  who  must  walk  behind 
a  duchess,  who  must  walk  behind  a  queen?  Thus  you 
see  how  it  was  that  the  sovereign  ladies  of  Maryland 
thought  they  were  doing  a  very  condescending  thing  in 
calling  upon  the  young  stranger,  whose  husband  had 
deserted  her,  and  whose  mother  and  sisters-in-law  had 
left  her  alone;  and  that  her  ladyship  had  committed  a 
great  act  of  ill-breeding  and  impertinence  in  declining 
their  visits. 

At  the  close  of  the  Washington  season,  Mrs.  Brudenell 
and  her  daughters  returned  to  the  Hall.  She  told  her 
friends  that  her  son  was  travelling  in  Europe;  but  she 
told  her  daughter-in-law  that  she  only  hoped  he  was  doing 
so ;  that  she  really  had  not  heard  a  word  from  him,  and 
did  not  know  anything  whatever  of  his  whereabouts. 

Mrs.  Brudenell  and  her  daughters  received  and  paid 
visits;  gave  and  attended  parties,  and  made  the  house 
and  the  neighborhood  very  gay  in  the  pleasant  summei 
time. 

Berenice  did  not  enter  into  any  of  these  amusements. 
She  never  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  out.  And  even 
when  company  were  entertained  at  the  house,  she  kept 
her  own  suite  of  rooms,  and  had  her  meals  brought  to  her 
there.  Mrs.  Brudenell  was  excessively  displeased  at  a 
course  of  conduct  in  her  daughter-in-law  that  would 
Pf^turally  give  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  conjecture,     &h9 
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expostulated  with  Lady  Hurstmonceux :  but  to  no  good 
purpose :  for  Berenice  shrunk  from  company,  replying  to 
aU  the  arguments  that  could  be  urged  upon  her : 
-  "  I  cannot — I  cannot  see  visitors,  mamma  1   It  is  quite—* 
IViiie  impossible." 

And  then  Mrs.  Brudenell  made  a  resolution,  which  she 
also  kept — never  to  come  to  Brudenell  Hall  for  another 
summer,  until  Herman  should  return  to  his  home  and 
Berenice  to  her  senses.  And  having  so  decided,  she 
abridged  her  stay  and  went  away  with  her  daughters  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  summer  at  some  pleasant 
watering-place  in  the  North. 

And  Berenice  was  once  more  left  to  solitude. 

Now,  Lady  Hurstmonceux  was  not  naturally  cold  or 
proud  or  unsocial ;  but  as  surely  as  brains  can  turn,  and 
hearts  break,  and  women  die  of  grief,  she  was  crazy,  heart- 
broken and  dying. 

She  turned  sick  at  the  sight  of  every  human  face,  because 
the  one  dear  face  she  loved  and  longed  for  was  not  near ! 
The  pastor  of  the  parish,  with  the  benevolent  perseverance 
of  a  true  Christian,  continued  to  call  at  the  Hall,  long 
after  every  other  human  creature  had  ceased  to  visit  the 
place.  But  Lady  Hurstmonceux  steadily  refused  to  re- 
ceive him. 

She  never  went  to  church.    Her  cherished  sorrow  grew 

morbid;  her  hopeless  liope  became  a  monomania;   her 

life  narrowed  down  to  one  mournful  routine.    She  went 

lowhere  but  to  the  turnstile  on  the  turnpike,  where  she 

leaned  upon  the  rotary  cross,  and  watched  the  road.  ' 

Even  to  this  day,  the  pale,  despairing,  but  most  beauti- 
ful face  of  that  young  watcher  is  remembered  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Only  very  recently,  a  lady,  who  had  lived  in  that  vicin- 
ity, said  to  me,  in  speaking  of  this  young  forsaken  wife- 1 
this  stranger  in  our  land : 

"  Yes,  every  day  she  walked  slowly  up  that  narrow  path 
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to  the  turnstile,  and  stood  leaning  on  the  cross  i^nd  gazing 
up  the  road,  to  watch  for  him — every  day,  rain  or  shine; 
in  all  weathers  and  seasons ;  for  months  and  years.*' 


CHAPTER  XIX.      . 
nobody's  son. 

Not  blest?  not  sayed  ?    Who  dares  to  doubt  aU  well 

With  holy  innocence?    We  scorn  the  creed 
And  tell  thee  truer  than  the  bigots  tell, — 
That  infants  (Ul  are  Jesu's  lambs  indeed. 

Mabtsn  T.  TUPFBt 
But  thou  wilt  burst  this  transient  sleep, 
And  thou  wilt  wake  mv  babe  to  weep; 
The  tenant  of  a  frail  abode, 
Thy  tears  must  flow  as  mine  haye  flowed : 
And  thou  may'st  liye  perchance  to  proye 
The  pang  of  unrequited  loye. — Btbon. 

ISHMAEL  lived!  Poor,  thin,  pale,  sick;  sent  too  \sx%mi 
into  the  world;  deprived  of  all  that  could  nurture 
healthy  infant  life ;  fed  on  ungenial  food ;  exposed  in  that 
bleak  hut  to  the  piercing  cold  of  that  severe  winter; 
tended  only  by  a  poor  old  maid  who  honestly  wished  his 
death  as  the  best  good  that  could  happen  to  him — Ishmael 
lived  I 

One  day  it  occurred  to  Hannah  that  he  was  created  to 
live !  This  being  so,  and  Hannah  being  a  good  church 
woman,  she  thought  she  would  have  him  baptized.  Ht 
had  no  legal  name;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  receive  a  Christian  one.  The  cruel  human  law 
discarded  him  as  nobody's  child ;  the  merciful  Christian 
law  claimed  him  as  one  "  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 
The  human  law  denied  him  a  name ;  the  Christian  law 
offered  him  one. 

The  next  time  the  pastor,  in  going  his  charitable  rounds 
among  his  poor  parishioners,  called  at  the  hut,  the  weaver 
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mentioned  the  subject  and  begged  hhn  to  baptize  tlie  boy 
then  and  there. 

But  the  reverend  gentleman,  who  was  a  high  church- 
man, replied : 

"I  will  cheerfully  administer  the  rites  of  baptism  to 
he  child ;  but  you  must  bring  him  to  the  altar  to  receive 
;liem.  Nothing  but  imminent  danger  of  death  can  justify 
the  performance  of  those  sacred  rites  at  any  other  place. 
Bring  the  boj^  tq  church  next  Sabbath  affcemooa." 

"  What !  bring  this  child  to  church ! — before  all  the  con- 
gregation ! !   I  should  die  of  mortification  ' "  said  Hannah. 

"Why?  Are  you  to  blame  for  what  has  happened? 
Or  is  he  ?  Even  if  the  boy  were  what  he  is  supposed  to 
be— the  ohild  of  sin — ^it  would  not  be  his  fault  Do  you 
think  in  all  the  congregati<Mi  there  is  a  soul  whiter  thiun 
that  of  this  ohild?  Has  not  the  Saviour  said  '  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  .of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven?'  Bring  the  boy  to 
ctmroh,  Hannah !  bring  the  boy  to  church,"  said  the  paa- 
tor,  as  he  took  up  his  hat  and  departed* 

Accordingly,  the  next  Sabbath  afternoon  Hannah  Worth 
took  Ishraael  to  the  church,  which  was,  as  usufd,  well  filled. 

Poor  Hannah  I  Poor,  gentle^hearted,  pure-spirited  old 
maid!  She  sat  there  in  a  remote  comer  pew,  hidiiig  her 
child  under  her  shawl  and  hushing  him  with  gentte 
caresses  during  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  service.  And 
when  after  the  last  lesson  had  been  read,  tlie  minifltnr 
zame  down  to  the  font  and  said :  i 

"Any  persons  present  who  have  children  to  ofF^  for 
Oaptism  will  now  bring  them  forward." 

Hannah  felt  ae  if  she  should  faint.  But  summoning  all 
her  resolution,  she  arose  and  came  out  of  her  pew,  carry- 
ing the  child.  Every  eye  in  the  church  turned  full  upon 
her.  There  was  no  harm  meant  in  tliis ;  people  will  gnae 
at  ever  such  a  little  spectacle ;  a  baby  going  to  be  b»|)- 
tized.  If  nothing  else  is  to  be  had*    But  to  Hannah's  hum* 
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bled  spirit  and  sinking  heart,  to  carry  that  child  up  that 
aisle  under  the  fire  of  those  eyes  seemed  like  running  a 
blockade  of  righteous  indignation  that  appeared  to  sur« 
round  the  altar.  But  she  did  it.  With  downcast  looks 
and  hesitating  steps  she  approached  and  stood  at  the  font 
—alone — ^the  target  of  every  pair  of  eyes  in  the  congrega 
(ion.  Only  a  moment  she  stood  thus,  when  a  country- 
man, with  a  start,  left  one  of  the  side  benches  and  came 
and  stood  by  her  side. 

It  was  Reuben  Gray,  who,  standing  by  her,  whispered : 

"Hannah,  woman,  why  didn't  you  let  me  know?  I 
would  have  come  and  sat  in  the  pew  with  you  and  carried 
thechUd." 

"  Oh,  Reuben,  why  will  you  mix  yourself  up  with  me 
and  my  miseries  ?  "  sighed  Hannah. 

"  'Cause  we  are  one,  my  dear  woman,  and  so  I  can't  help 
it>"  murmured  the  man. 

There  was  no  time  for  more  words.  The  minister  began 
the  services.  Reuben  Gray  offered  himself  as  sponsor  with 
Hannah,  who  had  no  right  to  refuse  this  sort  of  copart- 
nership. 

The  chUd  was  christened  Ishmael  Worth,  thus  receiving 
both  given  and  surname  at  the  altar. 

When  the  afternoon  worship  was  concluded  and  they 
left  the  church,  Reuben  Gray  walked  beside  Hannah,  beg- 
ging for  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  child — a  privilege 
Hannah  grimly  refused. 

Reuben,  undismayed,  walked  by  her  side  all  the  wa^ 
from  Baymouth  church  to  the  hut  on  the  hill,  a  distance 
of  three  miles.  And  taking  advantage  of  that  long  walk^ 
he  pleaded  with  Hannah  to  reconsider  her  refusal  and  t6 
become  his  wife. 

"After  a  bit,  we  can  go  away  and  take  the  boy  with  Uf 
and  bring  him  up  as  our'n.  And  nobody  need  to  kpov 
any  better,"  he  pleaded. 

But  this  also  Hannah  grimly  refused. 
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When  they  reached  the  hut  she  turned  upoh  him  and 
6a)  d: 

"  Reuben  Gray,  I  will  bear  my  miseries  and  reproaches 
myself  I  I  will  bear  them  alone  I  Your  duty  is  to  your 
sisters.  Go  to  them  and  forget  me."  And  so  sajdng  she 
^^ually  shut  the  door  in  his  fece  I 

Reuben  went  away  crest-fallen. 

But  Hannah !  poor  Hannah  I  she  never  anticipated  the 
full  amount  of  misery  and  reproach  she  would  have  to 
bear  alone! 

A  few  weeks  passed  and  the  money  she  had  saved  was  all 
spent.  No  more  work  was  brought  to  her  to  do.  A  mis- 
erable consciousness  of  lost  caste  prevented  her  from  going 
to  seek  it.  She  did  not  dream  of  the  extent  of  her  misfor- 
tune; she  did  not  know  that  even  if  she  had  sought  work 
ftom  her  old  employers,  it  would  have  been  refused  to  her. 

One  day,  when  the  Professor  of  Odd  Jobs  happened  to 
be  makiaig  a  professional  tour  in  her  way,  and  called  at 
the  hut  to  see  if  his  services  might  be  required  there,  she 
gave  him  a  commission  to  seek  work  for  her  among  the 
neighbori  ag  farmers  and  planters — a  duty  that  the  profes- 
sor cheerfully  undertook. 

But  when  she  saw  him  again,  about  ten  days  after,  and 
inquired  about  his  success,  in  procuring  employment  for 
her,  he  shook  his  head,  saying : 

"  There's  a  plenty  of  weaving  waiting  to  be  done  every- 
where, Miss  Hannah — ^which  it  stands  to  reason  there  would 
be  at  this  season  of  the  year.  There's  all  the  cotton  cloth 
♦or  the  negroes'  summer  clothes  to  be  wove;  but.  Miss 
Hannah,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  ladies  as  I've  mentioned 
it  to  refuses  to  give  the  work  to  yoit." 

"But  why?"  inquired  the  poor  woman,  in  alarm. 

"  Well,  Miss  Hannah,  because  of  what  has  happened, 
you  know.  The  world  is  very  unjust,  Miss  Hannah !  And 
%ooien  are  more  unjust  than  men.  If '  man's  inhumanity 
lo  man  makes  countless   thousands  mourn,'  I'm  sure 
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women's  cruelty  to  women  makes  angels  weepl"  And 
here  the  professor,  having  lighted  upon  a  high-toned 
subject  and  a  helpless  hearer,  launched  into  a  long  ora- 
tion, which  I  have  not  space  to  report.  He  ended  by 
saying: 

,    "And  now.  Miss  Hannah,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  no 
expose  myself  to  affronts  by  going  to  seek  work." 

"  But  what  can  I  do,  Morris?  Must  I  starve,  and  let  the 
child  starve?  "  asked  the  weaver,  in  despair. 

"  Well,  no.  Miss  Hannah ;  me  and  my  ole  'oman  must 
see  what  we  can  do  for  you.  She  ain't  as  young  as  she 
used  to  be,  and  she  mustn't  work  so  hard.  She  mui^t  part 
with  some  of  her  own  spinning  and  weaving  to  you.  And 
I  must  work  a  little  harder  to  pay  for  it  Which  I  am  very 
willing  to  do;  for  I  say.  Miss  Hannah,  when  an  able-bodied 
/nan  is  not  willing  to  shift  the  burden  off  hi^  wife's  shoul- 
ders on  to  his  own,  he  is  unworthy  to  be — " 

Here  the  professor  lauched  into  a  second  oration,  longer 
than  the  first*     In  conclusion,  he  said : 

"And  so,  Miss  Hannah,  we  will  give  you  what  work  we 
have  to  put  out.  And  you  must  try  to  knock  along  and 
do  as  well  as  you  can  this  season.  And  before  the  next 
the  poor  child  will  die,  and  the  peojjle  will  forget  vtll  about 
it,  and  employ  you  again." 

"  But  the  cliild  is  not  a-going  to  die  I"  burst  forth  Han- 
nah, in  exasperation.  "  If  he  was  the  son  of  rich  parents, 
whose  hearts  lay  in  him,  and  who  piled  comforts  and  lu  ' 
Uries  and  elegances  upon  him,  and  fell  down  and  worshippec. 
him,  and  had  a  big  fortune  and  a  great  name  to  lervo  him 
and  so  did  everything  they  possibly  could  to  keep  him 
alive,  he'd  die  1  But  being  what  he  is,  a  misery  and  slmmv 
to  himself  and  all  connected  with  him,  he'll  livkI  Yc;, 
half-perished  as  he  is  with  cold  and  famine,  he'll  live  ! 
Look  at  him  now  I " 

The  professor  did  turn  and  look  at  the  little,  thin,  wisen* 
taced  boy,  who  lay  upon  tJie  bed,  contentedly  sucking  hifl 
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skinny  thumb,  and  regarding  the  speakers  witn  big,  bright, 
knowing  eyes,  that  seemed  to  say: 

"  Yes,  I  mean  to  suck  my  thumb  and  live  I " 

**To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  so,  too,"  said  the  profes- 
sor, scarcely  certain  whether  he  was  replying  to  the  words 
::f  Hannah  or  to  the  looks  of  the  child.  i 

It  is  certain  that  the  dread  of  death  and  the  desire  of  life 
is  the  very  earliest  instinct  of  every  animate  creature. 
Perhaps  this  child  was  endowed  vith  excessive  vitality. 
Certainly,  the  babels  persistence  in  living  on  "  under  diffi- 
culties" might  have  been  the  germ  of  that  enormous 
strength  d  power  of  will  for  which  the  man  was  after- 
wards so  noted. 

The  professor  kept  his  word  with  Hannah,  and  brought 
her  some  work.  But  the  little  that  he  could  afford  to  pay 
for  it  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  one-fourth  df  Hannah's 
necessities. 

At  last  came  a  day  when  her  provisions  were  all  gone. 
And  Hannah  locked  the  child  up  alone  in  the  hut,  and  set 
off  to  walk  to  Baymouth,  to  try  get  some  meal  and  bacon 
on  credit  from  the  country  shop  where  she  had  dealt  all 
her  life. 

Baymouth  was  a  small  port,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
bay  making  up  from  the  Chesapeake.  It  had  one  church, 
in  charge  of  the  Episcopal  minister  who  had  baptized 
Nora's  child.  And  it  had  one  large,  country  store,  kept 
by  a  general  dealer,  named  Nutt ;  who  had  for  sale  every- 
ohing  to  eat,  drink,  wear  or  wield,  from  sugar  and  tea  to 
meat  and  fish;  from  linen  cambric  to  linsey-woolsey; 
from  bonnets  and  hats  to  boots  and  shoes ;  from  new  milt 
to  old  whiskey ;  from  fresh  eggs  to  stale  cheese ;  and  from 
needles  and  thimbles  to  ploughs  and  harrows. 

Hannah,  as  I  said,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  at 

this  shop  all  her  life,  and  paying  cash  for  everything  she 

got.    Bo  now,  indeed,  she  might  reasonably  ask  for  a  little 

caredit,  a  little  indulgence  until  .^he  could  procure  work» 

H 
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Yet>  for  all  that,  she  blushed  and  hesitated  at  having  to 
ask  the  unusual  favor.  She  entered  the  store  and  found 
the  dealer  alone.  She  was  glad  of  that,  as  she  rather 
shrank  from  preferring  her  humble  request  before  wit- 
nesses. .  Mr.  Nutt  hurried  forward  to  wait  on  her.  Han- 
nah explained  her  wants,  and  then  added : 

"  If  you  will  please  credit  me  for  the  things,  Mr.  Nutt,  1 
will  be  sure  to  pay  you  the  first  of  the  month." 

The  dealer  looked  at  the  customer  and  then,  looked 
down  at  the  counter,  but  made  no  reply. 

Hannah,  seeing  his  hesitation,  hastened  to  say  that  she 
had  been  out  of  work  all  the  winter  and  spring,  but  that 
she  hoped  sopn  to  get  some  more,  when  she  would  be  sure 
to  pay  her  creditor. 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  have  lost  your  employment,  poor  girl, 
and  I  fear  that  you  will  not  get  it  again,"  said  the  dealer, 
with  a  look  of  compassion. 

"  But  why,  oh !  why  should  I  not  be  allowed  to  work, 
when  I  do  my  work  so  willingly  and  so  well?"  exclaimed 
Hannah,  in  despair. 

"Well,  my  dear  girl,  if  you  do  not  know  the  reason,  I 
cannot  be  the  man  to  tell  you." 

"  But  if  I  cannot  get  work,  what  shall  I  do?  Oh!  what 
shall  I  do  ?  I  cannot  starve  I  And  I  cannot  see  the  child 
starve !  "  exclaimed  Hannah,  clasping  her  hands,  and  rais- 
ing her  eyes  in  earnest  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  man 
who  had  known  her  from  infancy :  who  was  old  enough 
to  be  her  father,  and  who  had  a  wife  and  grown  daughtei 
of  his  own : 

"What  shaU  I  do?  Ohl  what  shall  I  do?"  she  re- 
peated. 

Mr.  Nutt  still  seemed  to  hesitate  and  reflect,  stealing 
furtive  glances  at  the  anxious  face  of  the  woman.  At  last 
he  bent  across  the  counter,  took  her  hand,  and,  bending 
his  head  close  to  her  face,  whispered : 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Hannah  •  I  will  let  you  have  tho 
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articles  you  have  asked  for,  and  anything  else  in  my  store 
that  you  want,  and  I  will  never  charge  you  anything  for 
them—" 

^^0h,  sir,  I  couldn't  think  of  imposing  on  your  goodness 
30 1  The  Lord  reward  you,  sir !  but  I  only  want  a  little 
credit  for  a  short  time,"  broke  out  Hannah,  in  the  warmth 
>f  ber  gratitude. 

"  But  stop,  hear  me  out,  my  dear  girl !  I  was  about  to 
say  you  might  come  to  my  store  and  get  whatever  you 
want,  at  any  time,  without  payment,  if  you  will  let  me 
drop  in  and  see  you  sometimes  of  evenings,"  whispered  the 
dealer. 

"  Sir  I "  said  Hannah,  looking  up  in  innocent  perplexity. 

The  man  repeated  his  proposal  with  a  look  that  taught 
even  Hannah's  simplicity  that  she  had  received  the  deep- 
est insult  a  woman  could  suffer.  Hannah  was  a  rude, 
honest,  high-spirited  old  maid.  And  she  immediately 
obeyed  her  natural  impulses,  which  were  to  raise  her 
strong  hands  and  soundly  box  the  villain's  ears  right  and 
left,  until  he  saw  more  stars  in  the  firmament  than  had 
ever  been  created.  And  before  he  could  recover  the  shock 
of  the  assault,  she  picked  up  her  basket  and  strode  from 
the  shop.  Indignation  lent  her  strength  and  speed,  and 
she  walked  home  in  double-quick  time.  But  once  in  the 
shelter  of  her  own  hut,  she  sat  down,  threw  her  apron  over 
her  head,  and  burst  into  passionate  tears  and  sobs,  crying: 

"It's  all  along  of  poor  Nora  and  that  child,  as  I'm 
jhought  ill  on  by  the  women  and  insulted  by  the  mer  f 
Yes,  it  is,  you  miserable  little  wretch ! "  she  added,  speak- 
ing to  the  baby,  who  had  opened  his  big  eyes  to  see  the 
cause  of  the  uproar.  "  It's  all  on  her  account  and  yourn, 
as  I'm  treated  so !  Why  do  you  keep  on  living,  you  poor 
little  shrimp?  Why  don't  you  die?  Why  can't  both  of 
us  die?  Many  people  die  who  want  to  live !  Why  should 
we  live  who  want  to  die  ?  Tell  me  that,  little  miserable !  ^ 
But  the  baby  defiantly  sucked  hv  thumb,  as  if  it  held  th# 
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elixir  of  life,  and  looked  indestractible  vitality  from  his 
greats  bright  eyes. 

Hannah  never  ventured  to  ask  another  favor  from 
mortal  man,  except  the  very  few  in  whom  she  could 
place  entire  confidence,  such  as  the  pastor  of  the  parish, 
the  Professor  of  Odd  Jobs,  and  old  Jovial.  Especially  she 
shunned  Nutt's  shop  as  she  would  have  shunned  a  pest- 
house  ;  although  this  course  obliged  her  to  go  two  miles 
farther  to  another  village  to  procure  necessaries  whenever 
she  had  money  to  pay  for  them. 

Nutt,  on  his  part,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  prosecute 
Hannah  for  assault.  But  he  did  a  base  thing  more  fatal 
to  her  reputation.  He  told  his  wife  how  that  worthless 
creature,  whose  sister  turned  out  so  badly,  had  come  run- 
ning after  him^  wanting  to  get  goods  from  his  shop,  and 
teazing  him  to  come  to  see  her ;  but  that  he  had  promptly 
ordered  her  out  of  the  shop  and  threatened  her  with  a 
constable  if  ever  she  dared  to  show  her  face  there  again. 

False,  absurd  and  cruel  as  this  story  was,  Mrs.  Nutt  be- 
lieved it,  and  told  all  her  acquaintances  what  an  aban- 
doned wretch  that  woman  was.  And  thus  poor  Hannah 
Worth  lost  all  that  she  possessed  'in  the  world — ^her  good 
name.  She  had  always  been  very  poor.  But  it  would  be 
too  dreadful  now  to  tell  in  detail  of  the  depths  of  destitu- 
tion and  misery  into  which  she  and  the  chUd  fell,  and  in 
which  they  suffered  and  struggled  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together  for  years  and  years. 

It  is  wonderful  how  long  life  may  be  sustained  under 
the  severest  privations.  Ishmael  suffered  the  extremes 
of  hunger  and  cold;  yet  he  did  not  starve  or  freeze  to 
death;  he  lived  and  grew  in  that  mountain  hut  as  perti- 
naciously as  if  he  had  been  the  pampered  pet  of  some  royal 
nursery. 

At  first  Hannah  did  not  love  him.  Ah,  you  know,  such 
unwelcome  children  are  seldom  loved,  even  by  their  pa- 
Mftta.    But  thin  child  was  so  patient  an    affectionate^  thai 
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L  must  have  been  an  unnatural  heart  that  would  not  have 
been  won  by  his  artless  efforts  to  please.  He  bore  hungei 
and  cold  and  weariness  with  baby  heroism.  And  if  you 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as 
"baby  heroism,"  just  visit  the  nursery  hospitals  of  New 
Fork,  and  look  at  the  cheerfulness  of  infant  sufferers  from 
disease. 

Ishmael  was  content  to  sit  upon  the  floor  all  day  long, 
with  his  big  eyes  watching  Hannah  knit,  sew,  spin  or 
weave,  as  the  case  might  be.  And  if  she  happened  to 
drop  her  thimble,  scissors,  spool  of  cotton  or  ball  of  yarn, 
Ishmael  would  crawl  after  it  as  fast  as  his  feeble  little 
limbs  would  take  him,  and  bring  it  back  and  hold  it  up 
to  her  with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  or,  if  the  feat  had  been  a 
fine  one,  a  little  laugh  of  triumph.  Thus,  even  before  he 
could  walk,  he  tried  to  make  himself  useful.  It  was  his 
occupation  to  love  Hannah,  and  watch  her,  and  crawl 
after  anything  she  dropped  and  restore  it  to  her.  Was 
this  such  a  small  service?  No;  for  it  saved  the  poor 
woman  the  trouble  of  getting  up  and  deranging  her  work 
to  chase  rolling  balls  of  yam  around  the  room.  Or  was 
it  a  small  pleasure  to  the  lonely  old  maid  to  see  the  child 
smile  lovingly  up  in  her  face  as  he  tendered  her  these 
baby  services  ?  I  think  not.  Hannah  grew  to  love  little 
Ishmael.  Who,  indeed,  could  have  received  all  his  inno- 
cent overtures  of  affection  and  not  loved  him  a  little  in 
return?  Not  honest  Hannah  Worth.  It  was  thus,  you 
see,  by  his  own  artless  efforts  that  he  won  his  grim  aunt'a 
heart.  This  was  our  boy's  first  success.  And  the  truth 
may  as  well  be  told  of  him  now,  that  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  eventful  life  he  gained  no  earthly  good  which  he  did 
not  earn  by  his  own  merits.  But  I  must  hurry  over  this 
part  of  my  story. 

When  Ishmael  was  about  four  years  old,  he  began  to 
take  pleasure  in  the  quaint  pictures  of  the  old  family  Bible, 
that  I  have  already  mentioned  as  the  only  book  and  sole 
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b'terary  possession  of  Hannah  Worth.  A  rare  old  copy  il 
was,  bearing  the  date  of  London,  1720,  and  containing  tha 
strangest  of  all  old  old-fashioned  engravings.  But  to  thd 
keenly  appreciating  mind  of  the  child  these  pictures  were 
a  gallery  of  art.  And  on  Sunday  afternoons,  when  Han- 
nah had  leisure  to  exhibit  them,  Ishmael  never  wearied  of 
standing  by  her  side,  and  gazing^ at  the  illustrations  ol 
"  Cain  and  Abel,"  "  Joseph  sold  by  his  Brethren,"  "  Moses 
in  the  Bulrushes,"  "  Samuel  called  by  the  Lord,"  "  John 
the  Baptist  and  the  Infant  Jesus,"  "  Christ  and  the  Doctors 
in  the  Temple,"  and  so  forth. 

"  Read  me  about  it,"  he  would  say  of  each  picture. 

And  Hannah  would  have  to  read  these  beautiful  Bible 
stories.  One  day,  when  he  was  about  five  years  old,  he 
astonished  his  aunt  by  saying : 

"  And  now  I  want  to  read  about  them  for  myself! " 

But  Hannah  found  no  leisure  to  teach  him.  And  besides 
she  thought  it  would  be  time  enough  some  yearsj  to  come 
for  Ishmael  to  learn  to  read.  So  thought  not  our  boy,  how- 
ever, as  a  few  days  proved. 

One  night  Hannah  had  taken  home  a  dress  to  one  of  the 
plantation  negroes,  who  were  now  her  only  customers,  and 
it  was  late  when  she  returned  to  the  hut.  ^Vb.en  she 
opened  the  door  a  strange  sight  met  her  eyes.  The  Profes- 
sor of  Odd  Jobs  occupied  the  seat  of  honor  in  the  arm 
chair  in  the  chimney  comer.  On  his  knees  lay  th<s  open 
Bible ;  while  by  his  side  stood  little  Ishmael,  holding  an 
end  of  candle  in  his  hand,  and  diligently  conning  the  large 
letters  on  the  title  page.  The  little  fellow  looked  up  with 
his  face  full  of  triumph,  exclaiming: 

"  Oh,  aunty,  I  know  aU  the  letters  on  this  page  now  I 
And  the  professor  is  going  to  teach  me  to  read !  And  I  am 
going  to  help  him  to  gather  his  herbs  and  roots  every  day 
to  pay  him  for  his  trouble ! " 

The  professor  looked  up  and  smiled,  apologeticjally,  say 
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"  I  just  happened  in,  Mis&  Hannah,  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  wanting  to  be  done,  and  I  found  this  boy  laying 
on  the  floor  with  the  Bible  open  before  him  trying  to  puzzle 
out  the  letters  for  himself.  And  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  he 
up  and  struck  a  bargain  with  me  to  teach  him  to  read. 
ind  111  tell  you  what,  Miss  Hannah,  he's  going  to  mak(  % 
nan  one  of  these  days  1  You  know  I've  been  a  colored 
schoolmaster,  among  my  other  professions,  and  I  tell  you 
I  never  came  across  such  a  quick  little  fellow  as  he  is,  bless 
his  big  head  1  There  now,  my  little  man,  that's  learning 
enough  for  one  sitting.  And  besides  the  candle  is  going 
out,"  concluded  the  professor,  as  he  arose  and  closed  the 
book  and  departed. 

But  again  Ishmael  held  a  different  opinion  from  his 
elders ;  and  lying  down  before  the  fire-lit  hearth,  with  the 
book  open  before  him,  he  went  over  and  over  his  lesson, 
grafting  it  firmly  in  his  memory  lest  it  should  escape  him. 
In  this  way  our  boy  took  his  first  step  in  knowledge.  Two 
or  three  times  in  tiie  course  of  the  week  the  professor 
would  come  to  give  him  another  lesson.  And  Ishmael 
paid  for  his  tuition  by  doing  the  least  of  the  little  odd  jobs 
for  the  professor  of  that  useful  art. 

"  You  see  I  can  feel  for  the  boy  like  a  father.  Miss  Han- 
nah," said  the  professor,  after  giving  his  lesson  one  even- 
ing ;  "  because,  you  know,  I  am  in  a  manner  self-educated 
myself.  I  had  to  pick  up  my  reading,  writing  and  Vith- 
Uietick  any  way  I  could  from  the  white  children.  So  I 
-Jan  feel  for  this  boy  as  I  once  felt  for  myself.  All  my 
3hildren  are  girls ;  but  if  I  had  a  son  I  couldn't  feel  mor( 
pride  in  him  than  I  do  in  this  boy.  And  I  tell  you  again 
he  is  going  to  make  a  man  one  of  these  days." 

Ishmael  thought  so  too.  He  had  previsions  of  future 
success,  as  every  very  intelligent  lad  must  have;  but  at 
present  his  ambition  took  no  very  lofty  flights.  Th€ 
greatest  man  of  his  acquaintance  was  the  professor  of  odi* 
jobs.    And  to  attain  Uie  glorious  eminence  occupied  h| 
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the  learned  and  eloquent  dignitary  was  the  highest  aspin^ 
tion  of  our  boy's  early  genius. 

"Aunty,"  he  said  one  day,  after  remaining  in  deep 
thought  for  a  long  time — "  do  you  think  if  I  was  to  study 
very  hard  indeed,  night  and  day,  for  years  and  years,  I 
should  ever  be  able  to  get  as  much  knowledge  and  make 
as  fine  speeches  as  the  professor?" 

"  How  do  I  know,  Ishmael  ?  You  ask  such  stupid  ques- 
tions. All  I  can  say  is,  if  it  aint  in  you  it  wiU  never  come 
out  of  you,"  answered  the  unappreciating  aunt. 

"  Oh,  if  that's  all,  it  is  in  me ;  there's  a  deal  more  in  me 
than  I  can  talk  about;  and  so  I  believe  I  shaU  be  able  to 
make  fine  speeches  like  the  professor  some  day." 

Morris  certainly  took  great  pains  with  hi^  pupil ;  and 
Ishmael  repaid  the  zeal  of  his  teacher  by  the  utmost  devo- 
tion to  his  service. 

By  the  time  our  boy  had  attained  his  seventh  year,  he 
could  read  fluently,  write  legibly  and  work  the  first  four 
rules  in  arithmetic.  Besides  this,  he  had  glided  into  a  sort 
of  apprenticeship  to  the  odd  job  line  of  business,  and  was 
very  useful  to  his  principal.  The  manner  in  which  he 
helped  his  master  was  something  like  this : — ^if  the  odd  job 
on  hand  happened  to  be  in  the  tinkering  line,  Ishmael 
could  heat  the  irons  and  prepare  the  solder ;  if  it  were  in 
the  carpentering  and  joining  branch,  he  could  melt  the 
glue;  if  in  the  brick-laying,  he  could  mix  the  mortar;  if 
in  the  painting  and  glazing,  he  could  roll  the  putty. 

When  he  was  eight  years  old,  he  commenced  the  study 
pf  grammar,  geography  and  history,  from  old  books  lent 
him  by  his  patron ;  and  he  also  took  a  higher  degree  in 
his  art  and  began  to  assist  his  master  by  doing  the  duties 
of  clerk  and  making  the  responses,  whenever  the  professor 
assumed  the  office  of  parson  and  conducted  the  church 
services  to  a  bam  full  of  colored  brethren ;  by  performing 
the  part  of  mourner  whenever  the  professor  undertook  to 
Buperintend  a  funeral  •,  and  by  playing  the  tambourine  in 
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accompaniment  to  the  professor's  violin  whenever  the  latter 
became  master  of  ceremonies  for  a  colored  ball ! 

In  this  manner  he  not  only  paid  for  his  own  tuition,  but 
earned  a  very  small  stipend,  which  it  was  his  pride  to 
carry  to  Hannah,  promising  her  that  some  day  soon  he 
should  be  able  to  earn  money  enough  to  support  her  in 
cpmfort. 

Thus  our  boy  was  rapidly  progressing  in  the  art  of  odd 
jobs  and  bidding  fair  to  emulate  the  fame  and  usefulness 
of  the  eminent  professor  himself,  when  an  event  occurred 
in  the  neighborhood  that  was  destined  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  hid  genius. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

NBWS    FROM    HERMAN. 

Bui  tiiskt  wlueh.  ke^ieth  us  apart  is  not 
Distance,  nor  dep^h  of  wave,  nor  space  of  earth. 

Bat  the  dislimatioiis  of  a  Tariom  loL 
As  various  as  the  climates  of  our  birth. 

Viy  Uood  !•  idl  mttridiia-*- wevd  U  not 
I  had  not  left  my  clime,  nor  should  I  be, 

In  spite  of  «(»t«raiy  no'er  to  be  faraot, 
A  slav«  ti&in  of  love,  at  least  of  theel— Btbon. 

THE  life  of  Berenice  was  lonely  enough.  Sh«  had  per- 
severingly  rejected  the  visits  of  her  neighbors,  until 
itt  length  they  had  taken  her  at  her  word  and  kept  away 
from  her  house. 

She  had  persistently  declined  the  invitations  of  Mrs. 
Brudenell  to  join  the  family  circle  at  Washington  every 
winter,  until  at  last  that  lady  had  ceased  to  repeat  them 
and  had  also  discontinued  her  visits  to  Brudendl  HalL 

Berenice  passed  her  time  in  hopinjr  and  praying  for  her 
lutoband'^  retum,  and  in  prepar  jig  icm^  adorning  h^  hon*^ 
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for  his  reception ;  in  training  and  improving  the  negroes  j 
in  visiting  and  relieving  the  poor ;  and  in  walking  to  th« 
turnstile  and  watching  the  high-road. 

Surely  a  more  harmless  and  beneficent  life  could  not  be 
led  by  woman ;  yet  the  poisonous  alchemy  of  detraction 
turned  all  her  good  deeds  into  evil  ones. 

Poor  Berenice — ^poor  in  love,  was  rich  in  goZd,  and  sht 
lavished  it  with  an  unsparing  hand  on  the  improvement 
of  Brudenell.  She  did  not  fe^at  liberty  to  pull  d!)wn 
and  build  up,  else  had  the  time-worn  old  mansion-house 
disappeared  from  sight  and  a  new  and  elegant  villa  had 
reared  its  walls  upon  Brudenell  Heights.  But  she  did 
everything  else  she  could  to  enhance  the  beauty  and  value 
of  the  estate. 

The  house  was  thoroughly  repaired,  refurnished  and 
decorated  with  great  luxury,  richness  and  splendor.  The 
grounds  were  laid  out,  planted  and  adorned  with  all  the 
beauty  that  taste,  wealth  and  skill  could  produce.  Or- 
chards and  vineyards  were  set  out.  Conservatories  and 
pineries  were  erected.  The  negroes'  squalid  log-huts  were 
replaced  with  neat  stone  cottages,  and  the  shabby  wooden 
fences  by  substantial  stone  walls. 

And  all  this  was  done,  not  for  herself,  but  for  her  bus* 
band,  and  her  constant  mental  inquiry  was : 

"After  all,  will  Herman  be  pleased?  " 

Yet  when  the  neighbors  saw  this  general  renovation  of 
;the  estate,  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  with 
'out  considerable  expenditure  of  time,  money  and  labor 
they  shook  their  heads  in  strong  disapprobation,  and  pre* 
dieted  that  that  woman's  extravagance  would  bring  Her- 
man Brudenell  to  beggary  yet. 

She  sought  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  not 
only  by  giving  them  neat  cottages,  but  by  comfortably 
furnishing  their  rooms,  and  encouraging  them  to  keep 
their  little  houses  and  gardens  in  order,  rewarding  them 
for  neatness  and  industrv^  anci  i^tablishing  a  Bchool  toft 
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Iheir  children  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  But  the  negroes 
-— hereditary  servants  of  the  Brudenells — ^looked  upon  this 
stranger  with  jealous  distrust,  as  an  interloping  foreigner, 
who  had,  by  some  means  or  other,  managed  to  dispossess 
and  drive  away  the  rightful  family  from  the  old  place. 
A.nd  so  they  regarded  jJl  her  favors  as  a  species  of  bribery 
and  thanked  her  for  none  of  them.  And  this  was  really 
not  ingratitude,  but  fidelity.  The  neighbors  denounced 
these  well-meant  efforts  of  tiie  mistress  as  dangerous  inno- 
vations, incendiarisms,  and  so  forth,  and  thanked  Heaven 
that  the  Brudenell  negroes  were  too  faithful  to  be  led  away 
6y  her ! 

She  went  out  among  the  poor  of  her  neighborhood  and 
relieved  their  wants  with  such  indiscriminate  and  munifi- 
cent generosity  as  to  draw  down  upon  herself  the  rebuke 
Df  the  clergy  for  encouraging  habits  of  improvidence  and 
dependence  in  the  laboring  classes.  As  for  the  subjects 
of  her  benevolence,  they  received  her  bounty  with  the 
most  extravagant  expressions  of  gratitude  and  the  most 
fiilsome  flattery.  This  was  so  distasteful  to  Berenice,  that 
she  often  turned  her  face  away,  blushing  with  embarrass- 
ment at  having  listened  to  it.  Yet  such  was  the  gentle- 
ness of  her  spirit,  that  she  never  wounded  their  feelings 
by  letting  them  see  that  she  distrusted  the  sincerity  of 
these  hyperbolical  phrases. 

"  Poor  souls,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  it  is  the  best  they 
have  to  offer  me,  and  I  will  take  it  as  if  it  were  genuine." 

Berenice  was  right  in  her  estimate  of  their  flattery. 
Astonished  at  her  lavish  generosity,  and  ignorant  of  her 
great  wealth,  which  made  alms-giving  easy,  her  poor 
neighbors  put  their  old  heads  together  to  find  out  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  And  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  lady  must  have  been  a  great  sinner,  whose 
husband  had  abandoned  her  for  some  very  good  reason, 
and  who  was  now  endeavoring  to  atone  for  her  sins  by  a 
Ufc  of  self-denial   and   benevolence.     This   conclusiou 
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seemed  too  probable  to  be  questioned.  This  verdict  waft 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Berenice  in  a  curious  way. 
Among  the  recipients  of  her  bounty  was  Mrs.  Jones,  the 
ladies'  nurse.  The  old  woman  had  fallen  into  a  long  ill- 
ness, and  consequently  into  extreme  want.  Her  case  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  Berenice,  who  hastened  to  relieve  here 
When  the  lady  had  made  the  invalid  comfortable  and  waa 
about  to  take  leave,  the  latter  said : 

"Ah, '  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,'  ma'am  I  Let 
us  hope  that  all  yours  may  be  so  covered." 

Berenice  stared  in  surprise.  It  was  not  the  words  so 
much  as  the  manner  that  shocked  her.  And  Phoebe,  who 
had  attended  her  mistress,  scarcely  got  well  out  of  the 
house  before  her  indignation  burst  forth  in  the  expletives : 

"  Old  brute !  Whatever  did  she  mean  by  her  insolence? 
My  lady,  I  hope  you  never  will  do  anything  more  for  the 
old  wretch." 

Berenice  walked  on  in  silence  until  they  reached  the  spot 
where  they  had  left  her  carriage.  And  when  they  had  re- 
entered it,  she  said : 

"  Something  like  this  has  vaguely  met  me  before ;  but 
never  so  plainly  and  bluntly  as  to-day;  it  is  unpleasant; 
but  I  must  not  punish  one  poor  old  woman  for  a  misap* 
prehension  shared  by  the  whole  community." 

So  calmly  and  dispassionately  had  the  countess  answered 
her  attendant's  indignant  exclamation.  But  as  soon  as 
Berenice  reached  her  own  chamber,  she  dismissed  hex 
maid,  locked  her  door,  and  gave  herself  up  to  a  passion  of 
grief. 

It  was  but  a  trifle — ^that  coarse  speech  of  a  thoughtless 
old  woman — a  mere  trifle ;  but  it  overwhelmed  her,  com- 
ing, as  it  did,  after  all  that  had  gone  before.  It  was  but 
the  last  feather,  you  know,  only  a  single  feather  laid  on 
the  pack  that  broke  the  camel's  back.  It  was  but  a  drop 
of  water,  a  single  drop,  that  made  the  full  cup  overflow  t 

Added  to  bereavement,  desertion,  loneliness,  slander, 
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ingratitude,  had  come  this  little  bit  of  insolence  to  over- 
throw the  firmness  that  had  stood  all  the  rest  And  Bere- 
nice wept. 

She  had  left  home,  friends  and  country,  for  one  who 
repaid  the  sacrifice  by  leaving  her.  She  had  lavished 
her  wealth  upon  those  who  received  her  bounty  with  sus- 
picion and  repaid  her  kindness  with  ingratitude.  She  had 
lived  a  life  as  blameless  and  as  beneficent  as  that  of  any 
old  time  saint  or  martyr,  jmd  had  won  by  it  nothing  but 
detraction  and  calumny.  Her  parents  were  dead,  her  hus- 
band was  gone,  her  native  land  far  away,  her  hopes  were 
crushed.  No  wonder  she  wept.  And  then  the  countess 
was  out  of  her  sphere ;  as  much  out  of  her  sphere  in  the 
woods  of  Maryland  as  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  cygnet 
was  in  the  barnyard  full  of  fowls.  She  was  a  swan,  and 
they  took  her  for  a  deformed  duck.  And  at  last  she  her- 
self began  to  be  vaguely  conscious  of  this. 

"Why  do  I  remain  here?"  she  moaned;  "what  strange 
magnetic  power  is  it  that  holds  my  very  will,  fettered  here, 
against  my  reason  and  judgment?  That  has  so  held  me 
for  long  years?  Yes,  for  long,  weary  years  have  I  been 
bound  to  this  cross,  and  I  am  not  dead  yet  1  Heavenly 
Powers  I  what  are  my  nerves  and  brain  and  heart  made  of 
that  I  am  not  dead,  or  mad,  or  criminal  before  this?  Steel, 
and  rock,  and  gutta  percha,  I  think!  Not  mere  flesh  and 
blood  and  bone  like  other  women's  ?  Oh,  why  do  I  stay 
here?  Why  do  I  not  go  home?  I  have  lost  everything  eht;- 
but  I  have  still  a  home  and  country  left!  Oh,  that  I  could 
oreak  loose!  Oh,  that  I  could  free  myself!  *0h,  that  I 
had  the  wings  of  a  dove,  for  then  I  would  fly  away  and  be 
at  rest  I ' "  she  exclaimed,  breaking  into  the  pathetic  lan- 
guage of  the  psalmist. 

A  voice  softly  stole  upon  her  ear,  a  low,  plaintive  voice 
singing  a  homely  Scotch  song  : 

"  *Oh,  it*8  hame,  harae,  hame, 
Hame  fain  would  I  be ; 
But  the  wearie  never  win  back 
To  their  aincguntrie*'"-.    ,         oigtizedbyGoOgle 
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Tears  sprang  again  to  the  eyes  of  the  countess  aa  she 
caught  up  and  murmured  the  last  two  lines : 

" '  But  the  wearie  never  win  back 
To  their  ain  countrie.' " 

Phoebe,  for  it  was  she  who  was  singing,  hushed  her  sonj 
as  she  reached  her  lady's  door,  and  knocked  softly.  Tht 
countess  unlocked  the  door  to  admit  her. 

"  It  is  only  the  mail  bag,  my  lady,  that  old  Jovial  has 
just  brought  from  the  post-office,"  said  the  girl. 

Lady  Hurstmonceux  listlessly  looked  over  its  contentsL 
Several  years  of  disappointment  had  worn  out  all  expect- 
ation of  hearing  from  the  only  one  of  whom  she  cared  to 
receive  news.  There  were  home  and  foreign  newspapers 
that  she  threw  carelessly  out.  And  there  was  one  letter  a* 
the  bottom  of  all  the  rest  that  she  lifted  up  and  looked  at 
with  languid  curiosity.  But  aa  soon  as  her  eyes  fell  upon 
the  handwriting  of  the  superscription,  the  letter  dropped 
from  her  hand  and  she  sank  back  in  her  chair  and  quietly 
fainted  away. 

Phoebe  hastened  to  apply  restoratives,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes,  the  lady  recovered  her  consciousness  and  rallied 
her  faculties; 

"The  letter  1  the  letter,  girl  I  give  me  the  letter  I  "she 
gasped  in  eager  tones. 

Phoeoe  picked  it  up  from  the  carpet,  upon  which  it  had 
fallen,  and  handed  it  to  her  mistress. 

Berenice,  with  trembling  fingers,  broke  the  seal  and  read 
the  letter.  It  was  from  Herman  Brudenell  and  ran  at 
follows : 

London,  December  Ist,  18— 
Lady  Hurstmonceux  :  If  there  is  one  element  of  saving 
comfort  in  my  lost,  unhappy  life,  it  is  the  reflection  that, 
though  in  an  evil  hour  I  made  you  my  wife,  you  are  not 
called  by  my  name;  but  that  the  courtesy  of  custom  con^ 
tinues  to  you  the  title  won  by  your  first  marriage  with  the 
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late  Eaxl  of  Hurstmonceux;  and  that  you  cannot  therefore 
'so  deeply  dishonor  my  family. 

Madam,  it  would  give  me  great  pain  to  write  to  any 
other  woman,  however  guilty,  as  I  am  forced  to  write  to 
you ;  because  on  any  woman  I  should  feel  that  I  was  in* 
dieting  suffering,  which  you  know  too  well  I  have  not—* 
never  had  the  nerve  to  do ;  but  you,  I  know,  cannot  be 
hurt ;  you  are  callous.  If  your  early  youth  had  not  shown 
you  to  be  so,  the  last  few  years  of  your  life  would  have 
proved  it.  If  you  had  not  been  as  insensible  to  shame  as 
you  are  to  remorse,  how  could  you,  after  your  great  crime, 
take  possession  of  my  house,  and,  by  so  doing,  turn  my 
mother  and  sisters  from  their  home,  and  banish  me  from 
my  country?  For  well  you  know  that,  while  you  live  at 
Brudenell  Hall,  my  family  cannot  re-enter  its  walls !  Nay, 
more — while  you  choose  to  reside  in  America,  I  must 
remain  an  exile  in  Europe.  The  same  hemisphere  is  not 
broad  enough  to  contain  the  Countess  of  Hurstmonceux 
and  Herman  Brudenell. 

I  have  given  you  a  long  time  to  come  to  your  senses  and 
leave  my  house.  Now  my  patience  is  exhausted,  and  I 
require  you  to  depart.  You  are  not  embarrassed  for  a 
home  or  a  support:  if  you  were  I  should  afford  you  both, 
on  condition  of  your  departure  from  America.  But  my 
whole  patrimony  would  be  but  a  mite  added  to  your 
treasures. 

You  have  country-seats  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  a  town  house  in  London,  a  marine  villa  at 
Boulougne,  and  a  Swiss  cottage  on  Lake  Leman.  All  these 
axe  your  own ;  and  you  shall  never  be  molested  by  me  in 
your  exclusive  possession  of  them.  Choose  your  residence 
from  among  them,  and  leave  me  in  peaceable  possession 
of  the  one  modest  country-house  I  have  inherited  in  my 
native  land.    I  wish  to  sell  it. 

But  you  doubtless  have  informed  yourself  before  this 
time,  that  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  my  property 
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Is  situated,  a  man  cannot  sell  his  homestead  without  the 
consent  of  his  wife.  Your  co-operation  is  therefore  neceiSH 
sary  in  the  sale  of  Brudenell  Hall.  I  wish  you  to  put 
yourself  in  immediate  communication  with  my  solicitoiB, 
Messrs.  Kage  &  Kage,  Monument  street,  Baltimore,  whc 
are  in  possession  oF  my  instructions.  Do  this  promptly,, 
and  win  from  me  the  only  return  you  have  left  it  in  my 
power  to  make  you — oblivion  of  your  crimes  and  of 
yourself.  Herman  Brupenell. 

With  the  calmness  of  despair,  Berenice  read  this  cruel 
letter  through  to  the  end,  dropped  it  on  her  lap,  and  sat 
staring  at  it  in  silence.  Then,  as  if  incredulous  of  its  con- 
tents, or  doubtful  of  its  meaning,  she  took  it  up  and  read 
it  again,  and  again  let  it  fall.  And  yet  a  third  time — after 
rapidly  passing  her  hand  to  and  fro  across  her  forehead, 
as  if  that  action  would  clear  her  vision — she  raised,  re^ 
perused,  and  laid  aside  the  letter.  Then  she  firmly  set  hei 
teeth,  and  slowly  nodded  her  head,  while  for  an  instant  Cj 
startling  light  gleamed  from  her  deep  black  eyes. 

Her  faithful  attendant,  while  seeming  to  be  busy  ar^ 
ranging  the  flasks  on  the  dressing-table,  furtively  and 
anxiously  watched  her  mistress,  who  at  last  spoke: 

"Phoebe  I" 

"  Yes,  my  lady.'' 

"  Bring  me  a  glass  of  wine.*' 

The  girl  brought  the  required  stimulant,  and  in  hand* 
fng  it  to  her  mistress,  noticed  how  deadly  white  her  face 
had  become.  And  as  the  countess  took  the  glass  from  the 
little  silver  waiter  her  hand  came  in  contact  with  that  of 
Phoebe,  and  the  girl  felt  as  if  an  icicle  had  touched  her,  so 
cold  it  was. 

"  Now  wheel  my  writing-desk  forward,''  said  the  coun- 
tess, as  she  sipped  her  wine. 

The  order  was  obeyed. 

**And  now,"  continued  the  lady,  as  she  replaced  the  glass 
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and  opened  her  desk, "  pack  tip  my  wardrobe  and  jewels, 
and  your  own  clothes.  Order  the  carriage  to  be  at  the 
door  at  eight  o'clock,  to  take  us  to  Baymouth.  We  leave 
"Baymouth  for  New  York  to-morrow  morning,  and  New 
York  for  Liverpool  next  Saturday." 

"  Now,  glory  be  to  Heaven  for  that,  my  lady ;  and  I  wish 
it  had  been  years  ago  instead  of  to-day  1 "  joyfully  ex- 
claimed the  girl,  as  she  went  about  her  'business. 

"And  so  do  II  And  so  do  I,  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul  1 "  thought  Berenice,  as  she  arranged  her  papers  and 
took  up  a  pen  to  write.  In  an  instant  she  laid  it  down 
again,  and  arose  and  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
floor,  wringing  her  hands,  and  muttering  to  herself: 

"And  this  is  the  man  for  whose  sake  I  sacrificed  home, 
friends,  country,  and  the  most  splendid  prospects  that  ever 
dazzled  the  imagination  of  woman!  This  is  the  man 
whom  I  have  loved  and  watched  and  prayed  for,  all  these 
long  years,  hoping  against  hope,  and  believing  against 
knowledge.  If  he  had  ceased  to  love  me,  grown  tired  of 
me,  and  wished  to  be  rid  of  me,  could  he  not  have  told  me 
so,  frankly,  from  the  first?  It  would  have  been  less  cruel 
than  to  have  inflicted  on  me  this  long  anguish  of  suspense  I 
less  cowardly  than  to  have  attempted  to  justify  his  deser- 
tion of  me  by  a  charge  of  crime !  What  crime  ? — ^he  knows 
no  more  than  I  do  1  Oh,  Herman !  Herman !  how  could 
you  fall  so  low?  But  I  will  not  reproach  you  even  in  my 
thoughts.    But  I  must,  I  must  forget  you ! " 

She  returned  to  her  desk,  sat  down  and  took  up  her  pen; 
but  again  she  dropped  it,  bowed  her  head  upon  her  desk, 
and  wept : 

"Oh,  Herman!  Herman!  must  I  never  hope  to  meet 
you  again?  never  look  into  your  dark  eyes,  never  clasp 
your  hand,  or  hear  your  voice  again  ?  never  more  ?  never 
more !  Must  mine  be  the  hand  that  writes  our  sentence  of 
separation  ?  I  cannot !  oh !  I  cannot  do  it,  Herman  I  And 
vet  1 — it  is  you  who  require  it  T' 
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After  a  few  minutes,  she  took  up  his  letter  and  read  it 
over  for  the  fourth  time.  Its  ruthless  implacability  seemed 
to  give  her  the  strength  necessary  to  obey  its  behests.  As 
if  fearing  another  failure  of  her  resolution,  she  seized  her 
pen  and  wrote : 

Bbudenbll  Hall,  December  3M,  18— 
-^  Mb.  Brudenell  : — ^Your  letter  has  relieved  me  from  an 
embarrassing  position.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  been 
for  so  long  a  period  an  unconscious  usurper  of  your  prem- 
ises. I  had  mistaken  this  place  for  my  husband's  house 
and  my  proper  home.  My  mistake,  however,  has  not  ex 
tended  to  the  appropriation  of  the  revenues  of  the  estate. 
You  will  find  every  dollar  of  those  placed  to  your  credit 
in  the  Planters'  Bank  of  Baymouth.  My  mistake  has  been 
limited  to  the  occupancy  of  the  house.  For  that  wrong  I 
shall  make  what  reparation  remains  in  my  power.  I  shall 
leave  this  place  this  Friday  csrening;  see  your  solicitors  on 
Monday ;  place  in  their  hands  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  full 
value  of  BrudeneU  Hall,  as  a  compensation  to  you  for  my 
long  use  of  the  house;  and  then  sign  whatever  documents 
may  be  necessary  to  renounce  all  claim  upon  yourself  and 
your  estate,  and  to  free  you  forever  from 

Berenice,  Countess  of  Hurstmonceux. 

She  finished  the  letter,  and  threw  down  the  pen.  Whai 
it  had  cost  her  to  write  thus,  only  her  own  loving  and  out* 
raged  woman's  heart  knew. 

7  By  the  time  she  had  sealed  her  letter,  Phoebe  entered 
to  say  that  the  dinner  was  served — ^that  solitary  meal  at 
which  she  had  sat  down,  heart-broken,  for  so  many  weary 
years. 

She  answered,  "  Very  well,"  but  never  stirred  from  hei 
seat. 

Phoebe  fidgetted  about  the  room  for  a  while,  and  then, 
with  the  freedom  of  a  favorite  attendant,  she  came  to  the 
side  of  the  countess  and,  smiling  archly,  said : 
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«  My  lady;* 

«WeU,Phcebe?'* 

^^  People  needn^  starve,  need  ttiey,  becaase  they  aie 
^ing  back  to  their  '  ain  countrie  ? ' " 

Lady  Hurstmonceux  smiled  fetintly,  roused  herself  and 
went  down  to  dinner. 

On  her  return  to  her  own  room,  she  found  her  maid 
locking  the  last  trunks. 

"  Is  everything  packed,  Phoebe?  " 

"  Except  the  dress  you  have  on,  my  lady ;  and  I  can  lay 
that  on  the  top  of  this  trunk  after  you  put  on  your  travel- 
ling dress." 

"Are  you  glad  we  are  going  home,  my  girl?  " 

'^  Oh,  my  lady,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  just  spread  out  my 
arms  and  fly  for  joy." 

'^Then  I  am,  also,  for  your  sake.  What  time  is  it 
now?" 

"  Five  o'clock,  my  lady." 

"  Three  hours  yet.    Tell  Mrs.  Spicer  to  come  hera" 

PhoBbe  locked  the  trunk  she  had  under  her  hand,  and 
went  out  to  obey.  When  Mrs.  Spicer  came  in  she  was 
startled  by  the  intelligence  that  her  lady  was  going  away 
immediately,  and  that  the  house  was  to  be  shut  up  until 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Brudenell  or  his  agents,  who  would* 
arrange  for  its  future  disposition. 

When  Lady  Hurstmonceux  had  finished  these  instruo- 
tions,  she  placed  a  liberal  sum  of  money  in  the  house- 
(keeper's  hands,  with  orders  to  divide  it  among  the  house- 
servants. 

Next  she  sent  for  Grainger,  the  overseer,  and  having 
given  him  the  same  information,  and  put  a  similar  sum 
of  money  in  his  hands  for  distribution  among  the  negroes, 
she  dismissed  both  the  housekeeper  and  the  overseer. 
Then  she  enclosed  a  note  for  a  large  amount  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  pastor  of  the  parish,  with  a  request  that 
h©  would  appropriate  it  for  the  relief  of  the  i 
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in  that  neighborhood.  Finally,  having  completed-  aQ  hei 
preparations,  she  took  a  cup  of  tea,  bade'  farewell  to  hei 
dfepto^afeAts,  attrf,  ^ttel^tfed  bf  Phc6b<3,  ^fei'e*  th6' Carriage 
and  was  driven  to  Baymotrtili,  whete  she  posted  her  two 
leftists- ii^  fitti6  for  ftie  e\^ening  ittaiP,  ^M  ithete  the  next 
jnoming  she  took  the  boat  for  Baltimoi'e,  en  route  for  thf 
jl^Srtfr.  ^i&  tstapptA  in  B^RiMbtb  <Mily  foAg  enough  to  ar- 
range business  with  Mr.  Brudenell'*  s^fieitoTs,  and  then 
proceeded  to  New  York,  vrhe^e,  M  ffiie  end  of  ike  saane 
wefek,  ^e-  saifed  ferf  L?\^eT^f.  tM^  «he  bfeautiful  young 
EjftgfMi  JeWeS^',  tf&o  Rad  drbj^d  for  ft  While  Kke  Sonne 
rich  exotic  flower,  transplanted  to  our  wild  Maryland 
woods,  returnietf  fc  her  t^iife  lan^,  f/here,  let  us  hope,  she 
(dilA^  in  kft  j^r'erfati3^  clrele  of  friends- sonfe  consoMion 
for  the  loss  of  that  domestic  happiness  that  h'ad  beto  &o 
cili^yferhfibiiihef. 

We  shall  meet  with  Berenice,  Countess  of  Hurstmoii- 
ceux,  again;  but  it  will  be  in  anof^her  gfxhere,  and  tinder 
other  cif6ttin^itLrit^. 

K  wa!u  ih  the  sprJrtg  itfuec^ediiifg  her  departure  that  the 
Iteiifee^i^gents  and  attoihiies-  eainef  d<ywh  to  apjyratise  httd  seh 
firtldeneri  Hall.  Since  the  iilnptb^emf^nts  bestowed  upon 
M^  ^tklehf  Lady  Htrtstmonceux,  fhef  ptcfpetiy  had  m- 
ci'e^^d  ?ife  value,  so  that  ^  ptirehaser  cfould  ncyfc  at  once 
be  found.  When  this  fact  ^as  <j^tnmunicated  by  letter  to 
Mi^;  Rfadeneri,  iil  Londoii,  he  tft6te  atid  atithoriz:ed  his 
rfgetit  io  M  the  fji'operty  t<3>  a  i^espoflsiblfe  tensint,  and  if 
IjjSfiJiSble  to  hi^d  the  t)lant^tion  negtoefe  to  the  same  partj 
who  should  take  the  house. 

AD  thii^  aftei*  a  While  ttr^  successfully  accomplished.  A 
^iitleinan  from  a  neighboring  State  took  the  house  all 
fiii^tiished  as  it  was,  atid  hired  the  servants  that  were 
attached  to  the  premises. 

lie  came  early  in  June,  but  who  or  what  he  was,  or 
vrheiicfe  he  came,  ndne  of  the  neighbors  knew.  The  arrival 
of  fthjr  feitanger  itl  a  remote  country  district  is  a^WS  Ji^ 
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ocoBsion  of  much  curiosity,  speculation  and  gossip.  But 
W^hen  such  a  one  brings  the  purse  of  Fortunatus  in  his 
pocket,  and  takes  possession  of  the  finest  establishment  in 
the  country — Chouse,  furniture,  servants,  carriages,  horses, 
etock  and  all,  he  becomes  the  subject  of  the  wildest 
•jonjecture.  i 

It  does  not  require  long  to  get  comfortably  to  house- 
lieeping  in  a  ready-made  home ;  so  it  was  soon  understood 
in  the  neighborhood  that  the  strangers  were  settled  in 
their  new  residence,  and  might  be  supposed  to  be  ready  to 
receive  calls. 

But  the  neighbors,  though  tormented  with  curiosity, 
cautiously  held  aloof,  and  waited  until  the  Sabbath,  when 
they  might  expect  to  see  the  new-comers,  and  judge  of 
their  appearance  and  hear  their  pastor's  opinion  of  them. 

So,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  strangers'  settlement  at 
Brudenell  Hall,  the  Baymouth  Church  was  crowded  to 
excess.  But  those  of  tlie  congregation  who  went  there 
with  other  motives  than  to  worship  their  Creator  were 
sadly  disappointed.  The  crimson-lined  Brudenell  pew 
remained  vacant,  as  it  had  remained  for  several  years. 

"  Humph  1  not  church-going  people,  perhaps  I  We  had 
an  English  Jewess  before,  perhaps  we  shall  have  a  Turk- 
ish Mohammedan  next  I "  was  the  speculation  of  one  of  the 
disappointed. 

The  conjecture  proved  false. 

The  next  Sunday  the  Brudenell  pew  was  filled.  There 
'!7aa  a  gentleman  and  lady,  and  half-a-dozen  girls  and  boys,^ 
an  dressed  in  half-mourning,  except  one  little  iady  of  about 
ten  years  old,  whose  form  was  enveloped  in  black  bomba- 
zine and  crape,  and  whose  face,  what  could  be  seen  of  it, 
was  drowned  in  tears.  It  needed  no  seer  to  tell  that 
she  was  just  left  motherless,  and  placed  in  charge  of  her 
relations. 

After  undergoing  the  scrutiny  of  the  congregation,  this 
family  was  unanimously^  though  silently,  Wtfd^to^be 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

ishmael's  adventure. 

I  almost  fancy  that  the  more 

He  was  cast  out  from  men,  * 

Nature  had  made  him  of  her  storo 
'  A  worthier  denizen  ; 

As  if  it  pleased  her  to  caress 
A  plant  gro^n  up  so  wild, 
As  ii  his  being  parentless 
Had  made  him  more  her  child. 

MONCKTON  MiLNES. 

AT  twelve  years  of  age  Ishmael  was  a  tall,  thin,  delicate* 
looking  lad,  with  regular  features,  pale  complexion, 
fair  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  His  great,  broad  forehead  and 
wasted  cheeks  gave  his  face  almost  a  triangular  shape.  The 
truth  is,  that  up  to  this  age  the  boy  had  never  had  enough 
food  to  nourish  the  healthy  growth  of  the  body.  And  that 
he  lived  at  all  was  probably  due  to  some  great  original 
vital  force  in  his  organization,  and  also  to  the  purity  of  his 
native  air,  of  which  at  least  he  got  a  plenty. 

He  had  learned  all  the  "  professor "  could  teach  him ; 
had  read  all  the  books  that  Morris  could  lend  him ;  and 
was  now  hungerinnj  and  thirsting  for  more  knowledge. 
At  this  time  a  book  had  such  a  fascination  for  Ishmael, 
that  when  he  happened  to  be  at  Baymouth  he  would  stand 
gazing,  spell-bound,  at  the  volumes  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  shop-windows,  just  as  other  boys  gaze  at  toys  and 
Iweetmeats. 

But  little  time  had  the  poor  lad  for  such  peeps  into 
Paradise,  for  he  was  now  earning  about  a  dollar  a  week,"a: 
Assistant-Professor  of  Odd  Jobs  to  Jem  Morris,  and  his 
professional  duties  kept  him  very  busy. 

Baymouth  had  progressed  in  all  these  years,  and  now 
actually  boasted  a  fine  new  shop,  with  this  sign  over  the 
door: 

"  Book,  Station^  ^joid^ancy  Bazaar." 
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And  this  to  Ishmael  seemed  a  very  fairy  palace.  It 
attracted  him  with  an  irresistible  glamour. 

It  happened  one  burning  Saturday  afternoon  in  August 
that  the  boy,  having  a  half-holiday,  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  it,  and  enjoy  himself  by  walking  to  Bay  mouth, 
and  standing  before  that  shop  to  gaze  at  his  leisure  upon 
the  marvels  pf  literature  displayed  in  its  windows. 

The  unshaded  village  street  was  hot  and  dusty,  and  the 
unclouded  August  sun  was  blazing  down  upon  it;  but 
Ishmael  did  not  mind  that,  as  he  stood  devouring  with 
his  eyes  the  unattainable  books. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  a  small,  open,  one-horse 
carriage  drove  up  and  stopped  before  the  shop-door.  The 
gentleman  who  had  driven  it  alighted,  and  handed  out  a 
lady  and  a  little  girl  in  deep  mourning  The  lady  and 
the  little  girl  passed  immediately  into  the  shop.  And  oh ! 
how  Ishmael  envied  them  1  They  were  perhaps  going  to 
buy  some  of  those  beautiful  books  I 

The  gentleman  paused  with  the  reins  in  his  hands,  and 
looked  up  and  down  the  bare  street,  as  if  in  search  of 
some  person.  At  last,  in  withdrawing  his  eyes,  they  fell 
upon  Ishmael,  and  he  called  him. 

The  boy  hastened  to  his  side. 

"My  lad,  do  you  think  you  can  hold  my  horse?'* 

•'Oh,  yes,  sir." 

^*Well,  and  can  you  lead  him  out  of  the  road  to  that 
stream  thereunder  the  trees,  and  let  him  drink  and  rest?'' 

••Yes,  sir." 

"'  Very  well,  go  on,  then,  and  mind  and  watch  the  car- 
nage well,  while  we  are  in  the  shop ;  because,  you  see, 
there  are  tempting  parcels  in  it. " 

'*Yes,  sir,"  again  said  the  boy. 

The  gentleman  gave  him  the  reins  and  followed  tho 
ladies  into  the  shop.  And  Ishmael  led  the  horse  off  to 
the  grove  stream,  a  place  much  frequented  by  visitors  at 
Baymouth  to  rest  and  water  their  horses^g.^.^g^ ^y(^QQQ[^ 
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The  thirsty  horse  had  drank  his  fill,  and  the  kind  boy 
A^as  engaged  in  rubbing  him  down  with  >cool,  fresh  dock 
leaves,  when  a  voice  near  the  carriage  attracted  Ishmael's 
attention. 

^  "  Oh,  cricky,  Ben  1  if  here  isn't  old  Middy's  pony-chais€ 
standing  all  alone,  and  full  of  good  nuggs,  he's  been  e 
buying  for  that  tea-party!  Come,  let^s  have  our  share 
beforehand." 

Ishmael,  who  was  partly  concealed  by  his  stooping  po- 
sition behind  the  horse,  now  raised  his  head,  and  saw  two 
young  gentlemen,  of  about  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of 
age,  whom  he  recognized  as  the  sons  of  Commodore 
Burghe,  by  having  seen  them  often  at  church  in  the  com- 
modore's pew. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Ben,  here's  a  hamper  chock  full  of  orangea 
and  figs  and  nuts  and  raisins  and  things!  let's  get  at 
them,"  said  the  elder  boy,  who  had  climbed  upon  one 
wheel  and  was  looking  into  the  carriage. 

"  Oh,  no,  Alf !  don't  meddle  with  them !  Mr.  Middleton 
would  be  mad,"  replied  the  younger. 

"Who  cares  if  he  is?  Who's  afraid?  Not  I!"  ex- 
claimed "  Alf,"  tearing  off  the  top  of  the  hamper  and  be^ 
ginning  to  help  himself. 

All  this  passed  in  the  instant  that  Ishmael  was  rising 
up. 

"  You  must  not  touch  those  things,  young  gentlemen  1 
You  must  not,  indeed !  Put  those  figs  back  again,  Master 
Alfred,"  he  said. 

"Who  the  blazes  are  you,  pray?"  inquired  "Master 
Alfred  "  contemptuously,  as  he  coolly  proceeded  to  fill  his 
pockets. 

"  I  am  Ishmael  Worth,  and  I  am  set  here  to  watch  this 
horse  and  carriage,  and  I  mean  to  do  it!  Put  those  fig? 
back  again,  Master  Alfred." 

''Oh!  you  are  Ishmael  Worth,  are  you?  The  weavet 
woman's   boy  and   Jem  Morris's  'prentice  1     Happy  to 
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know  you,  sir!"  said  the  lad,  sarcastically,  as  he  deliber- 
ately spread  his  handkerchief  on  the  ground  and  began  to 
fill  it  with  English  walnuts. 

"Return  those  things  to  the  hamper,  Master  Alfred, 
while  times  are  good,"  said  Ishmael,  slowly  and  distinctly. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Ben,  isn't  he  a  nice  one  to  make  acquaint- 
j,nce  with?  Let's  ask  him  to  dinner  I '^  jeered  the  boy, 
helping  himself  to  more  walnuts. 

"  You  had  better  return  those  things  before  worse  comes 
of  it,"  said  Ishmael,  slowly  pulling  off  his  little  jacket  and 
carefully  folding  it  up  and  laying  it  on  the  ground. 

"I  say,  Ben!  Jem  Morris's  'prentice  is  going  to  fight! 
Ar'n't  you  scared?"  sneered  Master  Alfred,  tying  up  his 
handkerchief  full  of  nuts. 

"MZZ  you  return  those  things  or  not?"  exclaimed  Ish- 
mael, unbuttoning  his  little  shirt  collar  and  rolling  up  his 
sleeves. 

"  WiU  you  tell  me  who  was  your  father?  "  mocked  Mas- 
ter Alfred. 

That  question  was  answered  by  a  blow  dashed  full  in 
the  mouth  of  the  questioner,  followed  instantly  by  anotlur 
blow  into  his  right  eye  and  a  third  into  his  left.  Then 
Ishmael  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and,  twisting  it,  choked 
and  shook  him  until  he  dropped  his  plunder.  But  it  was 
only  the  suddenness  of  the  assault  that  had  given  Tshmael 
a  moment's  advantage.  The  latest  was  too  unequal  As 
goon  as  Master  Alfred  had  dropped  his  plunder,  he  seized 
lis  assailant.  Ben  also  rushed  to  the  rescue.  It  was 
anfair,  two  boys  upon  one.  They  soon  threw  Ishmael  down 
upon  the  ground  and  beat  his  breath  nearly  out  of  his  body. 
They  were  so  absorbed  in  their  cowardly  work  that  they 
were  unconscious  of  the  approach  of  the  party  from  the 
shop,  until  the  gentleman  left  the  ladies  and  hurried  to 
the  scene  of  action,  exclaiming : 

"What's  this?  What's  this?  What's  all  this,  young 
jentlemen  ?  Let  that  poor  lad  alone  I  Sb Wie  on  you  both ! " 
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The  two  culprits  ceased  their  blows  and  started  u|\ 
panic-stricken.  But  only  for  a  moment.  The  ready  and 
reckless  falsehood  sprang  to  Alfred's  lips. 

"Why,  sir,  you  see,  we  were  walking  along  and  saw 
your  carriage  standing  here  and  saw  that  boy  stealing  the 
fruit  and  nuts  from  it.  And  we  ordered  him  to  stop  anc' 
he  wouldn't,  and  we  pitched  into  him  and  beat  him 
Didn't  we,  Ben?" 

"  Yes,  we  heat  him,"  said  Ben,  evasively. 

"  Humph  I  And  he  stole  the  very  articles  that  he  was 
put  here  to  guard !  Sad !  sad !  but  the  fault  was  mine  I  He 
is  but  a  child  I  a  poor  child,  and  was  most  likely  himgry 
I  should  not  have  left  the  fruit  right  under  his  keen  young 
nose  to  tempt  him!  Boys,  you  did  very  wrong  to  beat 
him  so  I  You,  who  are  pampered  so  much,  know  little  of 
the  severe  privations  and  great  temptations  of  the  poor. 
And  we  cannot  expect  children  to  resist  their  natural 
appetites,"  said  the  gentle^ian,  gently,  as  he  stooped  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  fallen  boy. 

Ishmael  was  half  stunned,  exhausted  and  bleeding ;  but 
his  confused  senses  had  gathered  the  meaning  of  the  false 
accusation  made  against  him.  And,  through  the  blood 
bursting  from  his  mouth,  he  gurgled  forth  the  words  : 

"  I  didn't,  sir  I     The  Lord  above.  He  knows  I  didn't  I  " 

"He  did!  he  did!  Didn't  he,  Ben?"  cried  Master 
Alfred.  ^ 

Ben  was  silent. 
/  "And  we  beat  him !     Didn't  we,  Ben  ?  "  questioned  the 
young  villain,  who  well  understood  his  weak  younger 
brother. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Ben,  who  was  always  willing  to  oblige 
his  elder  brother  if  he  could  do  so  without  telling  an  out 
and  out  falsehood — "  we  d/ld  beat  him." 

The  gentleman  raised  the  blattered  boy  to  his  feet,  took  3 
look  at  him  and  murmured  to  himself. 

-^  Weill  if  this  lad  is  a  thief  and  a  liar,  there  is  no  truth 
in  phrenology  or  physiocnomY  either."  i  \ 
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^t^xiy  spealdng  aloud,  he  said : 

**  My  boy  I  I  am  very  sorry  for  what  has  just  happened ! 
Vou  were  placed  here  to  guard  my  property.  You  betrayed 
your  trust  I  You,  yourself,  stole  it  I  And  you  have  told 
a  falsehood  to  conceal  your  theft.  No  I  do  not  attempt  to 
deny  it!  Here  are  two  young  gentlemen  of  position  who 
are  witnesses  against  you  I " 

Ishmael  attempted  to  gurgle  some  denial,  but  his  voice 
was  drowned  in  the  blood  that  still  filled  his  mouth. 

"My  poor  boy,"  continued  the  gentleijian — ^^'for  I  see 
you  are  poor,  if  you  had  simply  eaten  the  fruit  and  nuts, 
that  would  have  been  wrong  certainly,  being  a  breach  of 
trust;  but  it  would  have  been  almost  excusable,  for  you 
might  have  been  hungry  and  been  tempted  by  the  smell 
of  the  fruit  and  by  the  opportunity  of  tasting  it.  And  if 
you  had  confessed  it  frankly,  I  should  as  frankly  have  for- 
given you.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  you  have  attempted 
to  conceal  your  fault  by  falsehood.  And  do  you  know 
what  that  falsehood  has  done?  It  has  converted  the  act, 
that  I  should  have  construed  as  a  mere  trespass,  into  a 

Ishmael  stooped  down  and  bathed  his  bloody  face  in 
the  stream  and  then  wiped  it  dean  with  his  coarse  pocket 
handkerchief.  And  then  he  raised  his  head  with  a  childish 
dignity  most  wonderful  to  see,  and  said : 

"  Listen  to  me,  sir,  if  you  please.  I  did  not  take  the 
fruit  or  the  nuts,  or  anything  that  was  yours.  It  is  true, 
3ir,  as  you  said,  that  I  am  poor.  And  I  was  hungry,  very) 
hungry  indeed,  because  I  have  had  nothing  to  eat  since 
six  o'clock  this  morning.  And  the  oranges  and  figs  did 
smell  nice,  and  I  did  want  them  very  much.  But  I  did 
not  touch  them,  sir  I  I  could  better  bear  hunger  than  I 
could  bear  shame  I  And  I  should  have  suflFered  shame  if 
I  had  taken  your  things  I  Yes,  even  though  you  might 
have  never  found  out  the  loss  of  them.  Because — I  should 
JmvQ  known  myself  to  be  a  thief,  and  I  could  not  have 
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borne  that,  sir !  I  did  not  take  your  property,  sir,  I  hope 
you  will  believe  me." 

"He  did  I  he  didf  he  did  I  iidn^  he  now,  Ben?^'  cried 
Alfred. 

Ben  was  silent. 

'^And  we  beat  him  for  if,  didnlb  we,  Ben? ^ 

"Yes,"  said  Ben. 

"  There  now  you  see,  my  boy  I  I  would  be  gla  J  to  ht- 
Iieye  you;  but  here  are  i\va  witnesses  against  youf  two 
young  gentlemen  of  rank,  who  would  not  stoop  to  false- 
hood I"  said  the  gentleman,  sadly. 

"  Sir,""  replied  Ishmael,  calmly",  **be  pteased  to*  fisten  to 
me,  while  I  tell  yon  what  really  happened.  When  you 
left  me  in  charge  of  this  ftor^e,  t  led  ftim  to  this  stream 
and  gave  him  waiter,  and  i  wasr  nibbmg  hi'm  down  with  a 
handful  of  fresh  dock-1'eaTes,  when  these  two  yoil'ng  gen- 
tlemen came  up.  And  tlie  elder  one  proposed  to  help 
himself  to  the  contents  of  the  hamper.  Bat  th^  yoffftgcr 
one  would  not  agree  to  the  plan.  And*  I,  for  tny  paft\  tofd 
him  to  let  the  things  alone.  But  he  wouldn't  miiid'  me. 
I  insisted,  but  he  laughed*  at  me  and  helped  himself  to  the 
orangeSy  figs,  walnuts  and  raisins.  I  told  him  to  put  t&em 
back  directly ;  but  he  wouldii't  And  tlieri  I  striYck  him 
and  collared  him,  sir;  for  I  thought  r^  was  my  duty  to 
fight  for  the  property  that  had^  been  left  in  my  care.  But 
he  was  bigger  than  I  was,,  an  J  his  brotlier  came  t!o  help 
him,  and  they  were  too  many  fer  me,  and*  between  tliem 
they  threw  me  down.  And  then  you  came  up.  And  that, 
is  the  whole  truth,  sir,'' 

"It  isn't!  it  isn't r  Ha  stole  the  things,  and  now  he^ 
wants  to  lay  it  on  us!'  that  is  the  worst  of  all'!'  fiut  we 
can  prove  that  he  did  it,,  because  we  are  two  witnesses 
against  oneP^  said  Master  Alfred,, excitedly. 

"  Yes ;  that  is  the  worst  of  all,  my  boy ;  it*  was  bad'  to 
take  the  things,  but  you  were  tempted  by  hunger ;  it  was 
worse  to  deny  the  act,  but  you  were  tempted  by  fear;  il  i&r. 
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the  worst  of  all  to  try  to  lay  your  fault  upon  the  shoulders 
of  others.  I  fear  I  shall  be  obliged  to  punish  you,"  said 
the  gentleman,  gravely. 

"Sir,  punish  me  for  the  loss  of  the  fruit  if  you  please; 
but  believe  me;  for  I  speak  the  truth,"  said  Ishmael, 
firmly.  1 

At  that  moment  he  felt  a  little  soft  hand  steal  into  his 
awn,  and  heard  a  gentle  voice  whisper  in  his  ear: 

"/believe  you,  poor  boy,  if  tkey  don^." 

He  turned,  and  saw  at  his  side  the  little  orphan  girl  in 
deep  mourning.  She  was  a  stately  little  lady,  with  black 
eyes  and  black  ringlets,  and  with  the  air  of  a  little  princess. 

"  Come,  Claudia  I  Come  away,  my  love,"  said  tiie  lady, 
who  had  just  arrived  at  the  spot. 

"  No,  aunt,  if  you  please ;  I  am  going  to  stand  by  this 
poor  boy  here !  He  has  got  no  friend  I  He  is  telling  the 
truth,  and  nobody  will  believe  him  I "  said  the  little  girl, 
tossing  her  head,  and  shaking  back  her  black  ringlets 
haughtily. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  this  little  lady  had  had  her  own 
toyal  will,  ever  since  she  was  one  day  old,  and  cried  for  a 
light  until  it  was  brought. 

"Claudia,  Claudia,  you  are  very  naughty  to  disobey 
your  aunt,"  said  the  gentleman,  gravely. 

The  little  lady  lifted  her  jetty  eyebrows  in  simple 
surprise. 

^^^ Naughty^  uncle!  How  can  you  say  such  things  to 
oae?  Mamma  never  did;  and  papa  never  does!  Pray^ 
do  not  say  such  things  again  to  me,  uncle !  I  have  nor 
been  used  to  hear  them." 

The  gentleman  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  turned  to 
Ishmael,  saying : 

"I  am  more  grieved  than  angry,  my  boy,  to  see  you 
stand  convicted  of  theft  and  falsehood." 

"  I  never  was  guilty  of  either  in  my  life,,  sir,"  said 
lahmael. 
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"  He  was !  he  was !  He  stole  the  things,  and  then  /x)ii 
stories  about  it,  and  tried  to  lay  it  on  us  I  But  we  can 
prove  it  was  himself  I  We  are  two  jyitnesses  against  one! 
two  genteel  witnesses  against  one  low  one  I  We  are  gentle* 
man's  sons ;  and  who  is  he  ?  He's  a  thief  I  He  stole  the 
things,  didn't  he,  Ben?"  questioned  Master  Alfred. 
,   Ben  turned  away. 

"And  we  thrashed  him  well  for  it,  didn't  we,  ben?'' 

"Yes,"  said  Ben. 

"  So  you  see,  sir,  it  is  true !  there  are  two  witnesses  against 
you ;  do  not  therefore  make  your  case  quite  hopeless  by  a 
persistence  in  falsehood,"  said  the  gentleman,  speaking 
sternly  for  the  first  time. 

Ishmael  dropped  his  head,  and  the  Burghe  boys 
laughed. 

Little  Claudia's  eyes  blazed. 

"  Shame  on  you,  Alfred  Burghe  I  and  you  too,  Ben  I  I 
know  that  you  have  told  stories  yourselves,  for  I  see  it  in 
both  your  faces,  just  as  I  see  that  this  poor  boy  has  told 
the  truth  by  his  face  I "  she  exclaimed.  Then  putting  her 
arm  around  Ishmael's  neck  in  the  tender,  motherly  way 
that  such  little  women  will  use  to  boys  in  distress,  she  said ; 

"  There  I  hold  up  your  head,  and  look  them  in  the  face. 
It  is  true,  they  are  all  against  you ;  but,  then,  whk!;  of  that^ 
when  7am  on  your  side?  It  is  a  great  thing,  let  me  tell 
you,  to  have  me  on  your  side  I  I  am  Miss  Merlin,  my 
father's  heiress ;  and  he  is  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  And  I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  might  makt 
my  papa  have  these  two  bad  boys  hanged  if  I  insisted 
upon  it  I  And  I  stand  by  you  because  I  know  you  are 
telling  the  truth,  and  because  my  mamma  always  told  me 
it  would  be  my  duty,  as  the  first  lady  in  the  country,  to 
protect  the  poor  and  the  persecuted!  So  hold  up  your 
head,  and  look  them  in  the  face,  and  answer  them  I "  said 
the  young  lady,  throwing  up  her  own  head  and  shaking 
back  her  rich  ringlets. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

KHMAEL  GAINS  HIS  FIRST  VERDICT. 

Honor  and  shame,  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies. 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow. 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunella. — POFB. 

SO  conjured,  Ishmael  lifted  hip  face  and  confronted  hi^ 
accusers.    It  was  truth  and  intellect  encountering 
falsehood  and  stupidity.    Who  could  doubt  the  issue  ? 

"  Sir,"  said  the  boy,  "  if  you  will  look  into  the  pocket^ 
of  that  young  gentleman,  Master  Alfred,  you  wiU  find  the 
stolen  fruit  upon  him." 

Alfred  Burghe  started  and  turned  to  run.  But  the  gen^ 
tleman  was  too  quick  to  let  him  escape  and  caught  him  b}> 
the  arm. 

''What,  sir !  Mr.  Middleton  I  would  you  search  me  at  hi) 
bidding?    Search  the  son  of  Commodore  Burghe  at  thij 
bidding  of — nobody^s  sonf^^  exclaimed  the  youth,  strug 
gling  to  free  himself,  while  the  blood  seemed  ready  U 
burst  from  his  red  and  swollen  face. 

"  For  your  vindication,  young  sir !  For  your  vindica^ 
lion,"  replied  Mr.  Middleton,  proceeding  to  turn  out  the 
young  gentleman's  pockets,  when  lol  oranges,  figs  and 
auts  rolled  upon  the  ground. 

"It  is  infamous!  so  it  is!"  exclaimed  Master  Alfred, 
mad  with  shame  and  rage. 

"  Yes,  it  is  infamous,"  sternly  replied  Mr.  Middleton. 

^  I  mean  it  is  infamous  to  treat  a  commodore's  son  in 
this  way ! " 

"And  /mean  it  is  infamous  in  any  body's  son  to  behave 
AS  you  have,  sir ! " 

"I  bought  the  things  at  Nutt's  shop!  I  bought  them 
with  my  own  money  1    They  are  mine !    I  never  touched 
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yaur  things.  Thai  fellow  did !  He  took  them  and  then 
told  falsehoods  about  it/' 

"  Sir,"  said  Ishmael,  "  if  you  will  examine  that  bundle, 
lying  under  that  bush,  you  will  find  something  there  to 
prove  which  of  us  two  speaks  the  truth." 
f  Master  Alfred  made  a  dash  after  the  bundle ;  but  agair 
Mr.  Middleton  was  too  quick  foi'  him,  and  caught  it  up 
It  was  a  red  bandana  silk  handkerchief  stuffed  full  of 
parcels  and  tied  at  the  corners.  The  handkerchief  had 
the  name  of  Alfred  Burghe  on  one  corner ;  the  small  par- 
cels of  nuts  and  raisins  it  contained  were  at  once  recog- 
nized by  Mr.  Middleton  as  his  own. 

"  Oh,  sir  I  sir  I "  began  that  gentleman,  severely,  turning 
upon  the  detected  culprit ;  but  the  young  villain  was  at  bay ! 

"Well?"  he  growled,  in  defiance — "what  now?  what's 
all  the  muss  about?  Those  parcels  were  what  I  took  off 
his  person  when  he  was  running  away  with  them.  Didn't 
I,  Ben?" 

Ben  grumbled  some  inaudible  answer,  which  Alfred 
assumed  to  be  an  assent,  for  he  immediately  added : 

"And  I  tied  them  up  in  my  handkerchief  to  give  them 
back  to  you.    Didn't  I,  Ben  ?  " 

Ben  mumbled  something  or  other. 

"And  then  I  beat  him  for  stealing.    Didn't  I,  Ben  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  beat  him,"  sulkily  answered  the  younger 
brother. 

,  Mr.  Middleton  gazed  at  the  two  boys  in  amazement: 
not  that  he  entertained  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  innocence 
of  Ishmael  and  the  guilt  of  Alfred,  but  that  he  was  simply 
struck  with  consternation  at  this  instance  of  hardened 
juvenile  depravity. 

"Sir,"  continued  the  relentless  young  prosecutor,  "if 
you  wiU  please  to  question  Master  Ben,  I  think  he  wiU 
teU  you  the  truth.    He  has  not  told  a  downright  story  yet," 

"Whatl  why  he  has  been  corroborating  his  brother^s 
testimony  all  along  I "  said  Viv,  Middleton. 
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"'Only  as  to  the  assault,  sir ;  not  as  to  .Ifee 'theft.  Please 
qiiestioii  him,  sir,  to  finish  this  business." 

^^  I  wiUI  Ben  I  Who  stole  the  fruit  a^iidnuts  t&om  my 
<5amage?" 

Ben  dug  his  hands  into  his  pockete  and  turned  sullenly 
iway. 

"  Did  this  poor  boy  steal  them  ?  For  if  I  find  he.did,  I 
^ill  send  him  to  prison.  And  I  kaiQW  you  wouldnNi  Ifte 
to  see  an  innocent  boy  sent  to  prison.  So  tell  me  the 
truth; — did  he,  or  did  he  not,  steal  the  articles  in 
question?" 

"  He  did  not;  not  so  much  as  one  of  them,"  replied  the 
younger  Burghe. 

"Did  Alfred  takeithem?" 

Ben  was  sullenly  silent. 

"  Did  Alfred  take  them  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  Middleton. 

"  I  won't  tell  you  I  So  there  now  I  I  told  yon  that  fellow 
didfifhH!  but  I  won't  teU  you  who  didl  It  is  real  hard  of 
you  to  wapt  me  to  tell  on  my  own  brother! "  exclaimed 
Master  Ben,  walking  off  indignantly. 

'^•That  is  enough;  indeed  the  finding  oi  <the  arti- 
cles upon  Alfred's  person  wae  enough,"  said  Mr.  'Middle- 
.ton. 

"  I  think  this  poor  boy's  word  ought  to  have  been 
-enough  \ "  said  Claudia. 

"And  now,  sir  I"  continued  Mr.  MiddleFton,  turning  to  v 
Master  Burghe — "you  have  been  convicted  of  theft, false- 
lood  and  cowardice^-^yes,  and  of  the  nieanest  falsehood 
and  the  basest  cowardice  I  ever  heard  of.  Under  these 
circumstq,nces,  I  cannot  permit  your  future  attendance 
upon  my  echool.  You  are  no  longer  a  proper  com- 
panion for  my  pupils.  To-morrow  I  shall  call  upon  your 
father,  to  tell  him  what  has  happened  and  advise  him  to 
send  you  to  sea,  under  some  strict  captain^,  for  a  three  or  a 
five  years'  cruise ! " 

"  li  you  blow  me  to  the  governor,  111  be  shot  to  deaoj 
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if  I  don't  hfdfe  you,  old   fellow  I"  roared   the  70011$ 
reprobate. 

"  Begone,  sir  I "  was  the  answer  of  Mr.  Middleton. 

"  Oh,  I  can  go  I  But  you  look  out  1  You're  all  a  set  of 
radicals,  anyhow  I  making  equals  of  all  the  rag,  tag  and 
bobtail  about.  Look  at  Claudia  there  1  What  would 
Judge  Merlin  say  if  he  was  to  see  his  daughter  with  hei 
arm  ai:ound  (hat  boy's  neck  I " 

Claudia's  eyes  kindled  dangerously,  and  she  made  one 
step  towards  the  oflFender,  saying : 

"  Hark  you,  Master  Alfred  Burghe.  Don't  you  dare  to 
take  my  name  between  your  lips  again  I  and  dont  you 
dare  to  come  near  me  as  long  as  you  live,  or  even  to  say  to 
anybody  that  you  were  ever  acquainted  with  me !  If  you 
do  I  will  make  my  papa  have  you  hanged  I  For  I  do  not 
choose  to  know  a  thief,  liar  and  coward  I " 

"  Claudia  I  Claudia  I  Claudia  I  You  shock  me,  beyond 
all  measure,  my  dear  1 "  exclaimed  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of 
r^al  pain,  and  then  lowering  her  voice,  she  whispered— 
" '  Thief,  liar  and  coward ! '  what  shocking  words  to  issue 
from  a  young  lady's  lips." 

"  I  know  they  are  not  nice  words.  Aunt  Middleton,  and 
if  you  will  only  teach  me  nicer  ones  I  will  use  them  in- 
stead.   But  are  there  any  pretty  words  for  ugly  tricks  t " 

As  this  question  was  a  "  poser "  that  Mrs.  Middleton 
did  not  attempt  to  answer,  the  little  lady  continued,  very 
demurely : 

J    "  I  will  look  in  *  Webster'  when  I  get  homf^  and  see  ii 
there  are." 

"My  boy,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  approaching  our  lad, 
*'I  have  accused  you  wrongfully.  I  am  very  sorry  for  it 
and  I  beg  your  pardon." 

Ishmael  looked  up  in  surprise  and  with  an  ''Oh,  sirV 
please  don't,"  blushed  and  hung  his  head.  It  seemed 
really  dreadful  to  this  poor  boy  that  this  grave  and  dig- 
oitied  gentleman  should  rsk  to  pardon  I 'And  ^ei  Me 
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Middleton  lost  no  dignity  in  this  simple  act,  because  it  waa 
right;  he  had  wronged  the  poor  lad  and  owed  an  apology 
just  as  much  as  if  he  had  wronged  the  greatest  man  in  the 
country. 

"And  now,  my  boy,"  continued  the  gentleman,  "be 
always  as  honest,  as  truthful  and  as  fearless  as  you  have^ 
shown  yourself  to-day,  and  though  your  lot  in  life  may  be 
very  humble — aye,  of  the  very  humblest — ^yet  you  will  be 
respected  in  your  lowly  sphere."  Here  the  speaker  opened 
his  portmonnaie  and  took  from  it  a  silver  dollar,  saying, 
"  Take  this,  my  boy,  not  as  a  reward  for  your  integrity — 
thai,  understand,  is  a  matter  of  more  worth  than  to  be  re- 
warded with  money — ^but  simply  as  payment  for  your  time 
mid  trouble  in  defending  my  property." 

"  Oh,  sir,  please  don't.  I  really  don't  want  the  money," 
«aid  Ishmael,  shrinking  from  the  offered  coin. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  my  boy !  You  must  be  paid,  you  know," 
Haid  Mr.  Middleton,  urging  the  dollar  upon  him. 

"  But  I  do  not  want  pay  for  a  mere  act  of  civility,"  per- 
/^isted  Ishmael,  drawing  back. 

"  But  your  time  and  trouble,  child ;  they  are  money  to 
Uds  in  your  line  of  life." 

"  K  you  please,  sir,  it  waa  a  holiday,  and  I  had  nothing 
else  to  do." 

"  But  take  this  to  oblige  me." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  don't  want  it.    The  professor  is  very  free' 
*iearted  and  pays  me  well  for  my  work." 
.  "  The  professor  ?    What  professor,  my  boy  ?     I  thought 
/had  the  honor  to  be  the  only  profiessor  in  the  neighbor- 
hood," said  the  gentleman,  smiling. 

"  I  mean  Professor  Jim  Morris,  sir,"/ replied  Ishmael,  in 
perfect  good  faith. 

"  Oh !  yes,  exactly ;  I  have  heard  of  that  ingenious  and 
useful  individual,  who  seems  to  have  served  his  time  at  all 
trades,  and  taken  degrees  in  all  arts  and  sciences ;  but  I 
did  not  know  he  was  called  a  professor.  So  you  ar*  a 
stadent  in  his  coUegel"  smiled MEvJl^'lifttnn ^^^(^oogle 
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"I  help  him,  sir,  and  he  pays  me,",  answered  the 
boy. 

"And  what  is  your  name,  my  good  little  felloj7?" 

"  Ishmael  Worth,  sir." 

"  Oh,  yes,  exactly ;  you  are  the  son  of  the  littie  weavei 
up  on  Hut  Hill,  just  across  the  valley  from  Brudenel 
Heights?" 

"  I  am  her  nephew,  sir." 

"Are  your  parents  living?" 

"  No,  sir;  I  have  been  an  orphan  from  my  birth." 
.  "Poor  boy  1    And  you  are  depending  on  your  aunt  far. a 
home,  and  on  your  own  labor  for  a  support?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  WeU,  Ishmael,  as  you  very  rigfatfuEy  take  pay  from 
my  brother  professor,  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  refuse 
it  from  me." 

Ishmael  perhaps  could  not  answer  that  question  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  At  all  events,  he  hesitated  a  moment 
before  he  replied : 

"  Why,  you  see,  sir,  what  I  do  for  the  other  professor  is 
all  in  the  line  of  my  business ;  but  the  small  service  I 
have  just  done  for  you  is  only  a. little  bit  of  civility  that  I 
am  always  so  glad  to  show  to  any  gentleman — I  mean  to 
anybody  at  all,  sir;  even  a  poor  wagoner, I  often  hold 
horses  for  them,  sir !  And,  bless  you,  they  couldn't  pay 
me  a  penny." 

"  But  Jean,  my  boy !  and  besides  you  not  only  held  my 
horse,  and  watered  him,  and  rubbed  him  down,  and 
watched  my  carriage,  but  you  fought  a  stout  battle  in  de- 
fence of  my  goods,  and  got  yourself  badly  bruised  by  the 
thieves,  and  unjustly  accused  by  me.  Certainly,  it  is  a 
poor  ofiferi^ig  I  make  in  return  for  your  services  and  suf- 
ferings in  my  interests.  Here,  my  lad,  I  have  thought 
better  of  ii;  here  is  a  half  eagle.  Take  it  and  buy  some- 
thing for  yourself." 

"Indeed,  indeed,  sir^  I  cannot.     Please  don't  keep. on 
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ittsking  me,"  persisted  Ishmael,  drawing  back  with  a  look 
of  distress  and  almost  of  reproach  on  his  fine  face. 

Now,  why  could  not  the  little  fellow  take  the  money 
that  was  pressed  upon  him  ?  He  wanted  it  badly  enough, 
Heaven  knows !  His  best  clothes  were  all  patches,  and 
ihis  five  dollar  gold  piece  would  have  bought  him  a  new 
iuit.  And  besides  there  was  an  "  Illustrated  History  of 
ihe  United  States  "  in  that  book-shop,  that  really  and  truly 
Ishmael  would  have  been  willing  to  give  a  finger  ofl"  either 
of  his  hands  to  possess ;  and  its  price  was  just  three  dol- 
lars. Now,  why  didn't  the  little  wretch  take  the  money 
und  buy  the  beautiful  book  with  which  his  whole  soul  was 
anamored?  The  poor  child  did  not  know  himself.  But 
you  and  I  know,  reader,  don't  we?  We  know  that  he 
/M>uld  not  take  that  money,  with  the  arm  of  that  black- 
eyed  little  lady  around  his  neck  I 

Yes,  the  arm  of  Claudia  was  still  most  tenderly  and  pro- 
lectingly  encircling  his  neck,  and  every  few  minutes  she 
would  draw  down  his  rough  head  caressingly  to  her  own 
damask  cheek. 

Shocking !  wasn't  it.  And  you  wonder  how  her  aunt 
4nd  uncle  could  have  stood  by  and  permitted  it.  Because 
ihey  couldn't  help  itl  Miss  Claudia  was  a  little  lady, 
Angel  bom,  who  had  never  been  contradicted  in  her  life, 
fier  father  was  a  crotchety  old  feUow,  with  a  "  theory," 
one  result  of  which  was,  that  he  let  his  trees  and  hi^ 
laughter  grow  unpruned  as  they  Uked, 

But  do  not  mistake  Miss  Claudia,  or  think  her  any  bet- 
ter or  any  worse  than  she  really  was.  Her  caresses  of  the 
jpeasant  boy  looked  as  if  she  was  republican  in  her  princi- 
ples and  "  fast "  in  her  manners.  She  was  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  So  far  from  being  republican,  she  was  just 
the  most  ingrained  little  aristocrat  that  ever  lived  I  She 
was  an  aristocrat  from  the  crown  of  her  little,  black,  ring- 
letted  head  to  the  sole  of  her  tiny,  gaitered  foot ;  from  her 
heart's  core  to  her  scarf-skin;  so  perfect  an  aristocrat  that 
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she  was  quite  unconscious  of  being  so.  For  instance,  she 
looked  upon  herself  as  very  little  lower  than  the  angels; 
and  upon  the  working  classes  as  very  little  higher  than 
the  brutes ;  if,  in  her  heart,  she  acknowledged  that  all  in 
the  human  shape  were  human,  that  was  about  the  utmost 
extent  of  her  liberalism.  She  and  they  were  both  clay  t( 
be  sure,  but  she  was  of  the  finest  porcelain  clay,  and  thej 
of  the  coarsest  potter's  earth.  This  theory  had  not  been 
taught  her,  it  was  bom  in  her,  and  so  entirely  natural  and 
sincere  that  she  was  almost  unconscious  of  its  existence; 
certainly  unsuspicious  of  its  fallacy. 

Thus,  you  see,  she  caressed  Ishmael,  just  exactly  as  she 
would  have  caressed  her  owa  Newfoundland  dog ;  *  she 
defended  his  truth  and  honesty  from  false  accusation,  just 
as  she  would  have  defended  Fido's  from  a  similar  charge; 
she  praised  his  fidelity  and  courage  just  as  she  would  have 
praised  Fido's ;  for,  in  very  truth,  she  rated  the  peasant^boy 
not  one  whit  higher  than  the  dog !  Had  she  been  a  degree 
less  proud,  had  she  looked  upon  Ishmael  as  a  human 
being  with  like  passions  and  emotions  as  her  own,  she 
might  have  been  more  reserved  in  her  manner.  But  being 
as  proud  as  she  was,  she  caressed  and  protected  the  noble 
peasant-boy  as  a  kind-hearted  little  lady  would  have 
caressed  and  protected  a  noble  specimen  of  the]  canine 
race !  Therefore,  what  might  have  been  considered  very 
forward  and  lowering  in  another  little  lady,  was  perfectly 
graceful  [and  dignified  in  Miss  Merlin. 

But,  meanwhile,  the  poor^  earnest,  enthusiastic  boy !  Ht 
didn't  know  that  she  rated  him  as  low  as  any  four-footed 
pet  I  He  thought  she  appreciated  him,  very  highly,  too 
highly,  as  a  human  being  1  And  his  great  little  heart 
burned  and  glowed  with  joy  and  gratitude!  And  he 
woidd  no  more  have  taken  pay  for  doing  her  uncle  a  sep 
"vice  than  he  would  have  picked  a  pocket  or  robbed  a  hen- 
Jroost  I  He  just  adored  her  lovely  clemency,  and  he  waa 
#7611  then  turning  over  in  his  mind  the  problem  how  he^ 
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a  poor,  poor  boy,  hardly  able  to  afford  himself  a  half- 
penny candle  to  read  by,  after  dark,  could  repay  her  kind- 
ness—what could  he  find,  invent,  or  achieve  to  please  her! 

Of  all  this.  Miss  Claudia  only  understood  his  gratitude; 
and  it  pleased  her  as  the  gratitude  of  Fido  might  have  done  I 

And  she  left  his  side  for  a  moment,  and  raised  herself 
i)n  tiptoe  and  whispered  to  her  uncle : 

"Uncle,  he  M  a  noble  fellow — ^isn'the,  now?  But  he 
loves  me  better  than  he  does  youl  So  let  me  give  him 
something." 

Mr.  Middleton  silently  placed  the  five  dollar  piece  in 
her  hand. 

"  No,  no,  no— not  that  t  Don't  you  see  it  hurts  his  feel- 
ings to  offer  him  <fta<  f 

"  WeU— but  what  then?  '^ 

"  111  tell  you :  When  we  drove  up  to  '  Hamlin's,'  I  saw 
him  standing  before  the  shop,  with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, staring  at  the  books  in  the  windows,  just  as  I  have  seen 
hungry  children  stare  at  the  tarts  and  cakes  in  a  pastry 
cook's.  And  I  know  he  is  hungry  for  a  book!  Now 
Uncle,  let  me  give  him  a  book."  * 

"  Yes ;  but  had  not  /better  give  it  to  him,  Claudia?  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  like,  and  hell  take  it  firom  you  I  But,  you 
dbiow,  there's  Fido  now,  who  sometimes  gets  contrary,  and 
won't  take  anything  firom  your  hand,  but  no  matter  how 
contrary  he  is,  will  always  take  anything  firon^  mine  I  But 
you  may  try,  uncle — ^you  may  try  I " 

This  conversation  was  carried  on  in  a  whisper.  When 
4t  was  ended,  Mr.  Middleton  turned  to  Ishmael,  and  said: 

"Very  well,  my  boy;  I  can  but  respect  your  scruples, 
follow  us  back  to  Hamlin's.' " 

And  so  saying,  he  helped  his  wife  and  his  niece  into  the 
pony  chaise,  got  in  himself,  and  took  the  reins  to  drive  on. 

"MiBB  Claudia  looked  back  and  watched  Ishmael  as  he 
limped  slowly  and  painfully  after  them.  The  distance 
was  very  short,  and  they  soon  reached  the  shop. 
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"Which  is  the  window  he  was  looking  in,  Claudia?* 
inquired  Mr.  Middleton. 

"  This  one  on  the  left  hand,  uncle/^ 

"  Ah  I  Come  here,  my  boy ;  look  in^^  this  window  now, 
and  tell  me  which  of  these  books  you  would  advise  me  tr 
buy  for  a  present  to  a  young  friend  of  mine?  " 

The  poor  fellow  looked  up  with  so  much  perplexity  ii 
his  face  at  the  idea  of  this  grave,  middle-aged  gentleman 
asking  advice  of  ktm,  that  Mr.  Middleton  hastened  to  say: 

"  The  reason  I  ask  you,  Ishmael,  is  because,  you  being  a 
boy  would  be  a  better  judge  of  another  boy^s  taates  than 
an  old  man  like  me  could  be.  So  now  judge  by  ydursel^ 
and  tell  me  which  book  you  think  would  please  my  young 
friend  best.    Look  at  them  all,  and  take  time." 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir.  But  I  don't  want  timel  Anybody  could 
tell  in  a  minute  which  book  a  boy  would  likel  " 

"Which,  then?" 

"  Oh,  this !  this !  this !— '  History  of  the  United  States; 
all  fall  of  pictures ! " 

"  But— here  is  'Robinson  Crusoe,^  and  here  is  the  *Arar 
bian  Nights ; '  why  not  choose  one  of  them? " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir — dont !  They  are  about  people  that  never 
lived,  and  things  that  aren^t  true ;  and  though  they  are 
very  interesting,  I  know,  there  is  no  solid  satisfaction  in 
them  like  there  is  in  this — " 

"  Well,  now  *  thU,^  What  is  the  great  attraction  of  this 
to  a  boy?  Why,  it's  nothing  but  dry  history,"  said  Mr. 
Middleton,  with  an  amused  smile,  while  he  tried  to  "  pump ' 
the  poor  lad. 

"Oh,  sir,  but  there's  so  much  in  it  I  There's  Captain 
John  Smith,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Jamcsto^vn,  and 
Plymouth,  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  John  Hancock, 
and  Patrick  Henry,  and  George  Washington,  and  the  De* 
claration  of  Independence,  and  Bunker's  Hill,  and  York- 
town  !  Oh ! ! "  eried  Isbmael,  with  an  ardent  burst  of  eo' 
ihufiiasm. 
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**  You  seem  to  know  already  a  deal  more  of  the  history 
of  our  country  than  some  of  my  first-class  young  gentle- 
men have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn,"  said  Mr.  Middleton, 
in  surprise. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  don't,  sir.  I  know  no  -m^or©  than  what  I  have 
•  read  in  a  little  thin  book,  no  bigger  :thajn  your  hand,  sir, 
ihat  was  lent  to  me  by  the  professor ;  but  I  know  by  that 
how  much  good  there  must  be  in  ikk,  sir." 

"Ahl  a  taste  of  the  dish  has  made  yoa  long  for  a 
feast." 

"Sir?^* 

"  Nothing,  my  boy,  but  that  I  shall  follow  your  advice 
in  the  selection  of  a  book,"  said  the  gentleman,  as  he 
entered  the  shop. 

The  lady  and  the  little  girl  remained  in  the  carriage, 
and  Ishmael  stood  feasting  his  hungry  eyes  ^upon  the 
books  in  the  window. 

Presently  the  voltime  he  admired  so  much  disap- 
peared. 

"  There  I  I  shall  never  see  it  any  more !  "  said  Ishmael, 
with  a  sigh;  "but  I'm  glad  some  boy  is  going  to  get  it! 
Oh,  won't  he  be  happy  to-night,  though  I  Wish  it  was  I J 
iJo  I  don't,  neither ;  it's  a  sin  to  covet  1 " 

And  a  few  minutes  after  the  gentleman  emerged  from 
the  shop  with  an  oblong  packet  in  his  hand. 

"It  was  the  last  copy  he  had  left,  my  boy,  and  I  have 
secured  it  I  Now  do  you  really  think  my  young  friend 
vill  like  it?  "  asked  Mr.  Middleton. 

"  Oh,  sir,  won't'he  though,  neither ! "  exclaimed  Ishmael^ 
in  sincere  hearty  sympathy  with  the  prospective  happi- 
ness  of  another.  • 

"AVell,  then,  my  little  friend  must  take  it,"  said  Mr. 
Middleton,  ofiering  the  packet  to  Ishmael. 

"  Sir  I "  exclaimed  the  latter. 

"  It  is  for  youy  my  boy." 

"Oh,  sir,  I  couldn't  take  it,  indeed!    It  ie  only  another 
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.way  of  paying  me  for  a  common  civility,"  said  Islmiae], 
shrinking  from  the  gift,  yet  longing  for  the  book. 

"It  is  not;  it  is  a  testimonial  of  my  regard  for  you,  my 
boy !    Receive  it  as  such." 

"  I  do  not  deserve  such  a  testimonial,  and  cannot  receive 
i    sir,"  persisted  Ishmael.* 

'^  There,  uncle,  I  told  you  so  I "  exclaimed  Claudia 
springing  from  the  carriage  and  taking  the  book  from  th^ 
liand  of  Mr.  Middleton. 

She  went  to  the  side  of  Ishmael,  put  her  arm  around 
his  neck,  drew  his  head'  down  against  hers,  leaned  her 
bright  cheek  against  his,  and  said : 

" Come,  now,  take  the  book;  I  know  you  want  it;  tak. 
it  like  a  good  boy ;  take  it  for  my  sake." 

StiU  Ishmael  hesitated  a  little. 

Then  she  raised  the  parcel  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips  an4 
handed  it  to  him  again,  saying: 

"  There,  now,  you  see  I've  kissed  it.  Pido  would  takt 
anything  I  kissed ;  won't  y^i^  ?" 

Ishmael  now  held  out  his  hands  eagerly  for  the  prize, 
took  it  and  pressed  it  to  his  jacket,  exclaiming  awkwardly 
but  earnestly : 

"  Thank  you^  miss  1  Oh,  thank  you  a  thousand,  thou- 
sand times,  miss !  You  don't  know  how  much  I  wanted 
this  book  and  how  glad  I  am ! " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do.  I'm  a  witch,  and  know  people's  secret 
thoughts.  But  why  didn't  you  take  the  book  when  uncl*^ 
pfferedit?" 

"  If  you  are  a  witch,  miss,  you  can  telL" 

"  So  I  can ;  it  was  because  you  don't  love  uncle  as  well 
as  you  love  me  I  Well,  Fido  doesn't  either.  But  imcle  is 
Cj  nice  man  for  all  that." 

"  I  wonder  who  *  Fido '  is,"  thought  the  poor  boy.  "  I 
do  wonder  who  he  is ;  her  l3rother,  I  suppose.* 

^  Come,  Claudia,  my  love,  get  into  the  carriage ;  we  mu^ 
go  home,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  afl  he  assisted  his  niece  to 
her  seat.  ^^^  ^  by  Google 
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*^  I  thank  you  very  much,  sir,  for  this  beautiful  book, 
gaid  Ishmael,  going  up  to  Mr.  Middleton  and  taking  off 
bis  hat. 

"  You  are  very  welcome,  my  boy ;  so  run  home  now  and 
finjoy  it,"  replied  the  gentleman,  as  he  sprang  into  the 
carriage  and  took  the  reins. 

"  *  Run  home  ? '  how  can  he  run  home,  uncle  ?  If  he 
fives  at  the  weaver's  it  is  four  miles  off!  How  can  he  run 
it,  or  even  walk  it?  Don't  you  see  how  badly  hurt  he  is? 
Why,  he  could  scarcely  limp  from  the  pond  to  the  shop ! 
I  think  it  would  be  only  kind,  uncle,  to  take  him  up 
beside  you.  We  pass  close  i:y  the  hut,  vou  know,  in 
going  home,  and  we  could  set  him  down." 

"Come  along,  then,  my  liHle  fellow!  The  young 
princess  says  you  are  to  ride  home  with  us,  and  her 
bighness's  wishes  are  not  to  be  disobeyed ! "  laughed  Mr. 
Middleton,  holding  out  his  hand  to  help  tlie  boy  into  the 
carriage. 

Ishmael  made  no  objection  to  this  proposal :  but  eagerly 
clambered  up  to  the  offered  seat  beside  the  getitleman. 

The  reins  were  moved,  and  they  set  off  at  a  spanking 
pace,  and  were  soon  bowling  along  the  turnpike  road 
chat  made  a  circuit  through  the  forest  toward  Brudenell 
Heights. 

The  sun  had  set,  a  fresh  breeze  had  sprung  up,  and,  as 
they  were  driving  rapidly  in  the  eye  of  the  wind,  there 
was  scarcely  opportunity  for  conversation.  In  little  more 
£han  an  hour  they  reached  a  point  in  the  road  within  ai 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  weaver's  hut 

"  Here  we  are,  my  boy !  Now,  do  you  think  you  can  get 
home  without  help?"  inquired  Mr.  Middleton,  as  he 
stopped  the  carriage. 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,  thank  you!"  replied  Ishmael,  d,s  he 
clambered  down  to  the  ground.  He  took  off  his  hat 
beside  the  carriage,  and  making  his  best  Sabbath-school 
bowysaid: 
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^'Good-evening,  sir;  good-evening,  madam  and  miss 
and  thank  you  very  much." 

"Good-evening,  my  little  man;  there  get  tilong  home 
^  witR  you  out  of  the  night  air,",  said  Mr.  Middleton. 

Mrs.  Middleton  and  the  little  lady  nodded  and  smiler 
their  adieux. 

/    And  Ishmael  struck  into  th«  narrow  and  half  hiddei 
foot-path  that  led  from  the  highway  to  the  hut. 

The  carriage  started  on  its  way. 

"A  rather  remarkable  boy,  that,"  said  Mr.  Middleton, 
as  they  drove  along  the  forest  road  encircling  the  crest  of 
the  hills  towards  Brudenell  Heights,  that  moonlit,  dewy 
evening;  "a  rather  remarkable  boy  I  He  has  an  uncom^ 
raonly  fine  head!  I  should  really  like  to  examine  it! 
The  intellectual  and  -moral  organs  seem  wonderfully  de- 
veloped !  I  really  should  like  to  examine  it  carefully  at 
my  leisure." 

"  He  has  a  fine  face,  if  it  were  not  so  pale  and  thin/ 
said  Mrs.  Middleton. 

"  Poor,  poor  fellow,"  said  Claudia,  in  a  tone  of  deep  pity, 
"he  is  thin  and  pale,  isn't  he?  And  Fido  is  so  fat  and 
sleek  I    I'm  afraid  he  doesn't  get  enough  to  eat,  uncle  I " 

"Who,  Fido?" 

"No,  the  other  one,  the  boy  I  1  say  I'm  a&aid  he 
don*t  get  enough  to  eat.    Do  you  think  he  does?'' 

"  I — I'm  afiraid  not,  my  dear  I " 

"  Th^n  I  think  it  is  a  Bhfime,  ui^cle  T    Rich  people  j 
not  to  let  the  poor,  who  depend  upon  thtm,  etarvG  !j 
gays  that  X  am  to  come  into  my  mnmmsi'a  fortune 
BB  I  am  eighteen.    AVTicn  I  do,  nobody  in  thiR  wq 
want*    Everybody  shall  have  as  much  as  eveij 
eat  three  times  a  day.     Wrtn't  that  \ 

"Magnificent,  my  little  prSncf 
mi  your  ideas,"  replied  her  iinc| 

''bhlhutlmlll    I  will,  if 
iacame!    My  mamma  told 
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mudt  be  the  mother  of  ihe  poor  I  And  doesn't  a  mother 
feod  her  children?^' 

Middleton  laughed. 

"And  as  for  that  poor  boy  on  the  bill,  he  shall  have 
arts  and  cheese^iakeB,  and  plum-pudding,  and  roast  tur- 
:ey  and  new  booka  every  day ;  because  I  like  him ;  I  like 
lim  so  much ;  I  like  him  better  than  I  do  anything  in 
the  world  except  F^o  I " 

"Well,  my  dear,"aaid  Mr-  Middl^on,  seizing  tliis  op- 
portunity of  administering  an  admonition,  "  like  him  as 
well  as  Pido>  if  you  plea^;  but  do  not  pet  him  quite  as 
finely  as  you  pet  Fido." 

"But  I  will,  if  I  choose  to  I  Why  shouldn't  I?"  in- 
quired  the  young  lady,  erecting  her  haughty  little  head. 

"Beca^ise  he  is  not  a  dogf*^  dryly  answered  her  uncle. 

"  Oh !  but  he  likes  petting  just  as  much  as  Fido  I  He 
does  indeed,  uncle ;  I  assure  you  I    Oh,  I  noticed  <Aa<." 

"  Nevertheless,  Miss  Claudia,  I  must  object  in  future  to 
your  making  a  pet  of  the  poor  boy,  whether  you  or  he 
Uke  it  or  not." 

"But  I  vnUyit  I  chooser'  p^*sisted  the  little  princess, 
throwing  back  her  head  and  shaking  all  her  ringlets. 

Mr.  Middleton  sighed,  shook  his  head,  and  turned  to  his 
^fe,  whispering,  in  a  low  tone: 

"  What  are  we  to  do  with  this  self-willed  elf?  T.)  carry 
Dut  her  father's  ideas,  and  let  her  nature  have  unrestrained 
%eedom  to  develop  itself,  will  be  to  ruin  her!  Unless  she 
3  controlled  and  guided,  she  is  just  the  girl  to  grow  up 
fild  and  eeeentiic,  and  end  in  running  away  with  her  own 
footman/* 

These  words  were  not  intended  fi»r  Miss  Claudia's  ears: 
but,  notwithstanding,  or  rather,  because  of  that,  she  heard 
every  syllable,  and  immediately  fired  up,  exclaiming : 

**  Who  are  you  talking  of  marrying  a  footman?  me !  me/ 
MB  I!  I>o  you  think  that  /  would  ever  marry  any  one  be- 
liealb  me?    No,  indeedl    I  will  live  to  be  an  old  maid. 
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before  I  will  marry  anybody  but  a  lord  i  that  I  am  deteN 
mined  upon  1 " 

"You  will  never  reach  that  consummation  of  youj 
hopes,  my  dear,  by  petting  a  peasant  boy,  even  though 
you  do  look  upon  him  as  little  better  than  a  dog,"  saicj 
Mr.  Middleton,  as  he  drew  up  before  the  gates  of  Brude^ 
nell. 

A  servant  was  in  attendance  to  open  them.  And  as  the 
party  were  now  at  home,  the  conversation  ceased  for  the 
present. 

Claudia  ran  in  to  exhibit  her  purchases. 

Her  favorite,  Fido,  ran  to  meet  her,  barking  with  delight 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Athwart  his  face  when  blushes  pass 

To  be  so  poor  and  weak, 
He  falls  into  the  dewy  grass. 

To  cool  his  fevered  cheek ; 
And  hears  a  music  strangely  made^ 

That  you  have  never  heard, 
A  sprite  in  every  rustling  blade, 

That  sings  like  any  bird  I— MONGKTON  Miuras. 


MEANWHILE  on  that  fresh,  dewy,  moonlight  summer 
evening,  along  the  narrow  path  leading  through  the 
wood  behind  the  hut,  Ishmael  limped — ^the  happiest  little 
fellow,  despite  his  wounds  and  bruises,  that  ever  lived. 
He  was  so  happy,  that  he  half  suspected  his  delight  to  be 
all  unreal,  and  feared  to  wake  up  presently  and  find  it  was 
but  a  dream,  and  see  the  little  black-eyed  girl,  the  ride  in 
the  carriage,  and  above  all  the  new  "  Illustrated  History 
of  the  United  States,"  vanish  into  the  land  of  shades  1 

In  this  dazed  frame  of  mind  he  reached  the  hut  and 
ojpened  the  door.  Digitized  by  (^oogle 
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The  room  was  lighted  only  by  the  blazing  logs  of  a 
woodfire,  which  the  freshness  of  the  late  August  evening 
on  the  hills  made  not  quite  unwelcome. 

The  room  was  in  no  respect  changed  in  the  last  twelve 
years.  The  weli-cared-for  though  humble  furniture  was 
3till  in  its  old  position. 

Hannah,  as  of  old,  was  seated  at  her  loom,  driving  tLe 
shuttle  back  and  forth  witli  a  deafening  clatter.  Hannah's 
face  was  a  little  more  sallow  and  wrinkled,  and  her  hair  a 
little  more  freely  streaked  with  gray  than  of  yore :  that 
was  all  the  change  visible  in  her  personal  appearance. 
But  long  continued  solitude  had  rendered  her  as  taciturn 
*ind  unobservant  as  if  she  had  been  bom  deaf  and  blind. 

She  had  not  seen  Reuben  Gray  since  that  Sunday  when 
Tshmael  was  christened,  and  Reuben  insisted  on  bringing 
the  child  home ;  and  when,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  wo^ 
and  her  shame,  she  had  slammed  the  door  in  his  face. 
Gray  had  left  the  neighborhood,  and  it  was  reported  that 
he  had  been  promoted  to  the  management  of  a  rich  farm 
in  the  Forest  of  Prince  George's. 

"There  is  your  supper  on  the  hearth,  child,'^  she  said, 
without  ceasing  her  work,  or  turning  her  head,  as  Ishmael 
entered. 

Hannah  was  a  good  aunt ;  but  she  was  not  his  mother ; 
if  she  had  been,  she  would  at  least  have  turned  around  to 
look  at  the  boy,  and  then  she  would  have  seen  he  was  hurt, 
and  would  have  asked  an  explanation.  As  it  was  she  saw 
nothing. 

And  Ishmael  was  very  glad  of  it.  He  did  not  wish  to 
be  pitied  or  praised ;  he  wished  to  be  left  to  himself  and 
his  own  devices,  for  this  evening  at  least,  when  he  had 
such  a  distinguished  guest  as  his  grand  new  book  to  enter- 
tainl 

Ishmael  took  up  his  bowl  of  mush  and  milk,  sat  down, 
and  with  a  large  spoon  shovelled  his  food  down  his  throat 
with  more  despatch  than  delicacy— just  as  he  would  have 
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shovelled  coal  into  a  cellar!  The  sharp  cries  of  a  hungry 
stomach  must  be  appeased,  he  knew ;  but  with  as  little 
loss  of  time  as  possible,  particularly  when  there  was  a 
hungry  brain  waiting  to  set  to  work  upon  a  rich  feast 
already  prepared  for  it  I 

So  in  three  minutes  he  put  away  his  bowl  and  spoon 
drew  his  three-legged  stool  to  the  corner  of  the  fire-place, 
where  he  could  see  to  read,  seated  himself,  opened  his 
packet,  and  displayed  his  treasure.  It  was  a  large,  thick, 
octavo  volume,  bound  in  stout  leather,  and  filled  with 
portraits  and  pictured  battle  scenes.  And  on  the  fly-leaf 
was  written : 

''  Presented  to  Ishmael  Worth,  ag  a  reward  of  merit,  by  his  friend,  Jamei 

Middleton." 

Ishmael  read  that  with  a  new  accession  of  pleasure^ 
Then  he  turned  the  leaves  to  peep  at  the  hidden  jewels  in 
this  intellectual  casket.  -^  Then  he  closed  the  book  and  laid 
it  on  his  knees  and  shut  his  eyes  and  held  his  breath  for 

joy. 

He  had  been  enamored  erf  this  beauty  for  months  and 
months.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with  it  at  first  sight,  when 
he  had  seen  its  pages  open,  with  a  portrait  of  George 
Washington  on  the  right  and  a  picture  of  the  Battle  of 
Yorktown  on  the  left,  all  displayed  in  the  show  window 
of  Hamlin's  book  shop.  .  He  had  loved  it  and  longed  for 
it  with  a  passionate  ardor  ever  since.  He  had  spent  all 
his  half  holidays  in  going  to  Baymouth  and  standing  before 
Hamlin's  window,  and  staring  at  the  book,  and  asking  the 
price  of  it,  and  wondering  if  he  should  ever  be  able  to  save 
money  enough  to  buy  it  Now,  to  be  in  love  with  an  un- 
attainable woman  is  bad  enough,  the  dear  knows  I    But  to 

be  in  love  with  an  unattainable  book Oh,  my  gracious  I 

Lover-like,  he  had  thought  of  this  book  all  dML  and 
dreamt  of  it  all  night;  but  never  hoped  to  t 

And  now  he  really  owned  it  I    He  had 
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brain  than  other  boys  of  his  age.  No,  most  probably,  bj 
analogy,  he  thought  himself,  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in 
all  others,  poorer  than  his  neighbors.  He  covered  his 
book  carefully,  and  studied  it  perseveringly ;  studied  it 
not  only  while  it  was  a  novelty.,  but  after  he  had  grown 
femiliar  with  its  incidents. 

i  I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  subject  because  the  pofr 
session  of  this  book  at  this  time  had  a  signal  effect  in 
forming  Ishmael  Worth's  character  and  directing  the  cur* 
rent  of  the  boy's  whole  future  life.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
media  of  his  iiispiration.  Its  heroes,  its  warriors  and  its 
statesmen  were  his  idols,  his  models  and  his  exemplars. 
By  studying  them  he  became  himself  high-toned,  chival' 
rous  and  devoted.  Through  the  whole  autumn  he  worked 
hard  aU  day,  upheld  with  the  prospect  of  returning  home 
at  night  to — ^his  poor  hut  and  his  silent  aunt? — oh,  no, 
but  to  the  grand  stage  upon  which  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  was  exhibited  and  to  the  company  of  its  heroes 
— ^Washington,  Putnam,  Marion,  Jefferson,  Hancock  and 
Henry !  He  saw  no  more  for  some  time  of  his  friends  at 
BrudeneU  Hall.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Middleton  had  a 
first-class  school  at  his  house,  and  he  envied  the  privileged 
young  gentlemen  who  had  the  happiness  to  attend  it: 
little  knowing  how  wn-enviable  a  privilege  the  said  young 
gentlemen  considered  that  attendance  and  how  small  a 
portion  of  happiness  they  derived  from  it. 

The  winter  sat  in  early  and  severely.  Hannah  took  a 
violent  cold  and  was  confined  to  her  bed  with  inflamma- 
tory rheumatism.  For  many  weeks  she  was  unable  to  do 
a  stroke  of  work.  During  this  time  of  trial  Ishmael 
worked  for  both — rising  very  early  in  the  morning  to  get 
the  frugal  breakfast  and  set  the  house  in  order  before  going 
out  to  his  daily  occupation  of  "jobbing"  with  the  profes- 
sor— and  coming  home  late  a-,  night  to  get  the  sapper  anJ 
to  split  the  wood  and  bring  tlie  water  for  the  next  day's 
B'opply.  Thus,  as  lon^:  as  his  work  lasted,  he  was  the  pro^ 
vider  as  well  as  the  aurhti  lU  his  poor  auntedbyCiOOgle 
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But  at  last  there  came  one  of  the  heaviest  falls  of  snow 
ever  known  in  that  region.  It  lay  upon  the  ground  for 
many  weeks,  quite  blocking  up  the  roads,  interrupting 
travel,  and  of  course  putting  a  stop  to  the  professor's  job- 
bing and  to  Ishmael's  income.  Provisions  were  soon  ex- 
bausted  and  there  was  no  way  of  getting  more.  Hannah 
md  Ishmael  suffered  hunger.  Ishmael  bore  this  with 
great  fortitude,  Hannah  also  bore  it  patiently  as  long  as 
the  TEA  lasted.  But  when  that  woman's  consolation  failed 
she  broke  down  and  complained  bitterly. 

The  Baymouth  turnpike  was  about  the  only  passable 
road  in  the  neighborhood.  By  it  Ishmael  walked  on  to 
the  village,  one  bitter  cold  morning,  to  try  to  get  credit  for 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea. 

But  Nutt  would  see  him  hanged  first. 

Disappointed  and  sorrowful,  Ishmael  turned  his  steps 
from  the  town.  He  had  come  about  a  mile  on  his  home- 
ward road,  when  something  glowing  like  a  coal  of  fire  on 
the  glistening  whiteness  of  the  snow  caught  his  eye. 

It  was  a  red  morocco  pocket-book  lying  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  There  was  not  a  human  creature  except 
Ishmael  him«jelf  on  the  road  or  anywhere  in  sight 
Neither  had  he  passed  any  one  on  his  way  from  the  vil- 
lage. Therefore  it  was  quite  in  vain  that  he  looked  up  and 
down  and  all  around  for  the  owner  of  the  pocket-book  as 
he  raised  it  from  the  ground.  No  possible  claimant  was 
to  be  seen.  He  opened  it  and  examined  its  contents.  It 
contained  a  little  gold  and  silver,  not  quite  ten  dollars  in' 
idl;  but  a  fortune  for  Ishmael,  in  his  present  needy  condi- 
tion. There  was  no  name  on  the  pocket-book  and  not  a 
scrap  of  paper  in  it  by  which  the  owner  might  be  discov- 
ered. There  was  nothing  in  it  but  the  untraceable  silver 
and  gold.  It  seemed  to  have  dropped  from  Heaven  for 
Ishmael's  own  benefit  1  This  w^s  his  thought  as  he  turned 
with  the  impulse  t<  fly  directly  back  to  the  village  and 
invest  a  portion  of  the  monev  in  necessaries  for  Hannah 
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What  was  it  that  suddenly  arrested  bis  steps?  The 
recollection  that  the  money  was  not  his  own  I  that  to  use 
it  even  for  the  best  purpose  in  the  world  would  be  an  act 
of  dishonesty. 

He  paused  and  reflected.  The  devil  took  that  oppor 
tunity  to  tempt  him — ^whispering: 

*'  You  found  the  pocket-book  and  you  cannot  find  thi 
owner ;  therefore  it  is  your  own,  you  know." 

"  You  know  it  isn%"  murmured  Ishmael's  conscience 

"  Well,  even  so,  it  is  no  harm  to  borrow  a  dollar  or  two 
to  get  your  poor  sick  aunt  a  little  tea  and  sugar.  You 
could  pay  it  back  again  before  the  pocket-book  is  claimed, 
even  if  it  is  ever  claimed,^*  mildly  insinuated  the  devil. 

"It  would  be  borrowing  without  leave/'  replied  con- 
ficience. 

"But  for  your  poor,  sick,  suffering  auntt  think  of  her, 
and  make  her  happy  this  evening  with  a  consoling  cup  of 
teal  Take  only  half  a  dollar  for  that  good  purpose 
Nobody  could  blame  you  for  that^^  whimpered  the  devil, 
who  was  losing  ground. 

"I  would  like  to  make  dear  aunt  Hannah  happy  to- 
night. But  I  am  sure  George  Washington  would  not 
approve  of  my  taking  what  don*t  belong  to  me  for  that  or 
any  other  purpose.  And  neither  would  Patrick  Henry, 
nor  John  Hancock.  And  so  I  won't  do  it,"  said  Ishmael, 
resolutely  putting  the  pocket-book  in  his  vest  pocket  and 
buttoning  his  coat  tight  over  it,  and  starting  at  a  brisk 
pace  homeward. 

I    You  see  his  heroes  had  come  to  his  aid  and  saved  him  in 
the  first  temptation  of  his  life. 

Ah,  you  may  be  sure  that  in  after  days  the  rising  politi« 
cian  met  and  resisted  many  a  temptation  to  sell  his  vote, 
his  party,  or  his  soul,  for  a  "consideration";  but  none  more 
serious  to  the  man  than  this  one  was  to  the  boy. 

When  Ishmael  had  trudged  another  mile  of  his  home- 
lyard  road,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  pos- 
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afbly  meet  or  overtake  the  owner  of  the  pocket^hook,  who 
would  know  his  property  in  a  moment  if  he  should  see  it. 
And  with  this  thought  he  took  it  from  his  pocket  and  car- 
ried it  conspicuously  in  his  hand  until  he  reached  home, 
without  having  met  a  human  being. 

It  was  about  twelve  meridian  when  he  lifted  the  latch 
•nd  entered.  Hannah  was  in  bed;  but  she  turned  her 
hungry  eyes  anxiously  on  him — ^as  she  eagerly  inquired: 

"  Did  you  bring  the  tea,  Ishmael  ?" 

"No,  aunt  Hannah;  Mr.  Nutt  wouldn't  trust  me," 
replied  the  boy, sadly,  sinking  down  in  a  chair;  for  he  was 
very  weak  from  insufficient  food,  and  the* long  walk  had 
exhausted  him. 

Hannah  began  to  complain  piteously.  Do  not  blame 
her,  reader.  You  would  fret,  too,  if  you  were  sick  in  bed, 
and  longing  for  a  cup  of  tea,  without  having  the  means  of 
procuring  it. 

To  divert  her  thoughts,  Ishmacl  went  and  showeKi  the 
pocket-book,  and  told  her  the  history  of  his  finding  it 

Hannah  seized  it  with  the  greedy  grasp  with  which  the 
starving  catch  at  money.  She  opened  it,  and  counted  the 
gold  and  silver. 

"  Where  did  you  say  you  found  it,  Ishmad?  " 

"  I  told  you  a  mile  out  of  the  village." 

"  Only  that  little  way  1  Why  didn't  you  go  back  and 
buy  my  tea?  '*  she  inquired,  with  an  Injured  look. 

"Oh,  aunt  I  the  money  wasn't  mine,  you  know!"  said 
tshmael.  i 

"Well,  I  don't  say  it  was.  But  you  might  have  bor- 
rowed a  dollar  from  it,  and  the  owner  would  never  have 
minded,  for  I  dare  say  he'd  be  willing  to  give  two  dollars 
as  a  reward  for  finding  the  pocket-book.  You  might  have 
bought  my  tea  if  you  had  cared  for  me  1  But  nobody 
cares  for  me  now!  No  one  ever  did  but  Reuben — ^poor 
fellowl" 

**  Indeed,  aunt  Hannah,  I  do  care  for  you  a  great  deal  I 
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I  love  you  dearly ;  and  I  did  want  to  take  some  of  th« 
money  and  buy  your  tea." 

"  Why  didn't  you  do  it,  then?" 

"Oh,  aunt  Hannah,  the  Lord  has  commanded,  ^Thou 

alt  not  steal.' " 

"It  wouldn't  have  been  stealing;  it  would  have  beep 
borrowing." 

"  But  I  know  Patrick  Henry  and  John  Hancock  wouldn't 
have  borrowed  what  didn't  belong  to  them  1 " 

"  Plague  take  Patrick  Hancock  and  John  Henry,  I  say ! 
I  believe  they  are  turning  your  head  1  What  have  them 
dead  and  buried  old  people  to  do  with  folks  that  are  alive 
and  starving?" 

"  Oh,  aunt  Hannah  I  scold  me  as  much  as  you  please, 
but  don't  speak  so  of  the  great  men  1 "  said  Ishmael,  to 
whom  all  this  was  sheer  blasphemy  and  nothing  less. 

"Great  fiddlesticks'  endsl  No  tea  yesterday,  and  no 
tea  for  breakfast  this  morning,  and  no  tea  for  supper  to- 
night !  And  I  laying  helpless  with  the  rheumatism,  and 
feeling  as  faint  as  if  I  should  sink  and  die ;  and  my  head 
aching  ready  to  burst  I  And  I  would  give  anything  in  the 
world  for  a  cup  of  tea,  because  I  know  it  would  do  me  so 
much  good,  and  I  can't  get  it!  And  you  have  money  in 
your  pocket  and  won't  buy  it  for  me !  No,  not  if  I  die  for 
the  want  of  it!  You,  that  I  have  been  a  mother  to  I 
That's  the  way  you  pay  me,  is  it,  for  all  my  care  ?  " 

"  Oh,  aunt  Hannah,  dear,  I  do  love  you,  and  I  would  dc 
anything  in  the  world  for  you;  but,  indeed,  I  am  sure 
Patrick  Henry — " 

"  Hang  Patrick  Henry  I  If  you  mention  his  name  to 
me  again  I'll  box  your  ears ! " 

Ishmael  dropped  his  eyes  to  the  ground  and  sighed 
deeply. 

"After  all  I  have  done  for  you,  ever  since  you  were  left  a 
helpless  infant  on  my  hands,  for  you  to  let  me  lie  here  and 
die,  yes,  actually  die  for  the  want  of  a  cup  of  tea,  before 
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you  will  spend  one  quarter  of  a  dollar  to  get  it  for  me  1 
OhI  Oh!  Oh!  Oo-oo-oo!" 

And  Hannah  put  up  her  hands  to  her  &oe,  and  cried 
like  a  baby. 

You  see  Hannah  was  honest;  but  she  was  not  heroic; 
[ler  nerves  were  very  weak,  and  her  sprits  very  low.  In- 
lammatory  rheumatism  is  often  more  or  less  complicated 
;nth  heart-disease.  And  the  latter  is  a  great  demoralizer 
of  mind  as  well  as  body.  And  that  was  Hannah's  case. 
We  must  make  every  excuse  for  the  weakness  of  the  poor. 
over-tasked,  all-enduring,  long-suflfering  woman,  broken- 
^awn«tlast 

But  ^ot  a  thought  of  blaming  her  entered  Ishmael's 
mind.    Full  of  love,  he  bent  over  her,  saying: 

"  Oh.  aunt  Hannah,  don't,  don't  cry !  You  shall  have 
your  ifie,  this  very  evening;  indeed  you  shall! '^  And  he 
stooped  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

Thett  he  put  on  his  cap  and  went  and  took  his  only 
treasure,  his  beloved  "  History,"  from  its  place  of  honor  on 
the  top  of  the  bureau ;  and  cold,  hungry  and  tired  as  he 
was,  he  set  oflf  again  to  walk  the  four  long  miles  to  the  vil- 
lage, to  try  to  sell  his  book  for  half  price  to  the  trader. 

Reader !  I  am  not  fooling  you  with  a  fictitious  character 
here.  Do  you  not  love  this  boy  ?  And  will  you  not  for- 
give me  if  I  have  already  lingered  too  long  over  the  trials 
and  triumphs  of  his  friendless  but  heroic  boyhood !  He 
:Yho  in  his  feeble  childhood  resists  small  temptations, 
?.nd  makes  small  sacrifices,  is  very  apt  in  his  strong  man* 
aood  to  conquer  great  difficulties  and  achieve  great  suoi 
cesses. 

Ishmael,  with  his  book  under  his  arm,  went  as  {sst  aa 
his  exhaubted  frame  would  permit  him  on  the  road  to- 
wards Baymouth.  But  as  he  was  obliged  to  walk  slowly 
and  pause  to  rest  frequently,  he  made  but  little  progress, 
BO  that  it  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  h9 
neached  Hamlin's  book  rbop. 
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There  was  a  customer  present,  and  Ishmael  had  to  wait 
until  the  man  was  served  and  had  departed,  before  he 
could  mention  his  own  humble  errand.  This  short  inter- 
view Ishmael  spent  in  taking  the  brown  paper  cover  off 
his  book,  and  looking  fondly  at  the  cherished  volume.  I< 
was  like  taking  a  last  leave  of  it.  Do  not  blame  this  as  e 
weakness.  He  was  so  poor,  so  very  poor ;  this  book  wafc 
his  only  treasure  and  his  only  joy  in  life.  The  tears  arose 
to  his  eyes,  but  he  kept  them  from  falling. 

When  the  customer  was  gone,  and  the  bookseller  was  at 
leisure,  Ishmael  approached  and  laid  the  volume  on  the 
counter,  saying : 

"  Have  you  another  copy  of  this  work  in  the  shop,  Mr. 
Hamlin?" 

"No;  I  wish  I  had  half-a-dozen;  for  I  could  sell 
them  all;  but  I  intend  to  order  some  from  Baltimore 
to-day." 

"  Then  maybe  you  would  buy  this  one  back  6H>m  me  at 
half  price  ?  I  have  taken  such  care  of  it,  that  it  is  as  good 
as  new  you  see.    Look  at  it  for  yourself." 

"Yes,  I  see  it  looks  perfectly  fresh;  but  here  is  some 
writing  on  the  fly  leaf;  that  would  have  to  be  torn  out  you 
know ;  bo  that  the  book  could  never  be  sold  as  a  new  one 
again ;  I  should  have  to  sell  it  as  a  second  hand  one,  at 
half  price;  that  would  be  a  dollar  and  a  half,  so  that  you 
see  /would  only  give  you  a  dollar  for  it." 

"  Sir?  "  questioned  Ishmael,  in  sad  amazement. 

"  Yes ;  because  you  know,  I  must  have  my  own  little 
profit  on  it." 

"Oh,  I  see;  yes,  to  be  sure,"  assented  Ishmael,  with  a 
htavy  sigh. 

But  to  part  with  his  treasured  volume  and  get  no  more 
than  that  I  It  was  like  Esau  selling  his  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage. 

However,  the  poor  cannot  argue  with  the  prosperous. 
The  bargain  was  soon  struck.    The  book  was  sold  and  Ike 
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boy  received  his  dollar.  And  then  the  dealer,  feeling  a 
twinge  of  conscience,  gave  him  a  dime  in  addition. 

"Thank  you,  sir;  I  wili  take  this  out  in  paper  and 
wafers,  if  you  please.  I  want  some  particularly,"  said 
Ishmael. 

Having  receive^!  a  half  dozen  sheets  of  paper  and  a 
3mall  box  of  wafers,  the  lad  asked  the  loan  of  pen  and 
ink ;  and  then,  standing  at  the  counter,  he  wrote  a  dozen 
circulars  as  follows : 

FOUND,  A  POCKET-BOOK. 
On  the  Baymoath  Turnpike  Road,  on  Friday  morning,  I  picked  up  a 
pocket-bookj,  which  the  owner  oan  have  bj  coming  to  me  at  the  HiU  Hut 
and  proving  his  propertj.  Ishmael  Wobth. 

Having  finished  these,  he  thanked  the  bookfieller  and 
teft  the  shop,  saying  to  himself: 

**  I  won't  keep  that  about  me  much  longer  ta  be  a  oon- 
4ant  temptation  and  cross." 

He  first  went  and  bought  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea,  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  a  bag  of  meal,  from  Nutt's  general 
Ahop,  for  Hannah ;  and  leaving  them  there  until  he  should 
have  got  through  his  work,  he  went  around  the  village  and 
wafered  up  his  twelve  posters  at  various  conspicuous  points 
on  fences,  walls,  pumps,  trees,  etc. 

Then  he  called  for  his  provisions,  and  set  out  on  hitt 
long  walk  home. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV, 

CLAUDIA    TO    THE    BESCUEI 

Let  me  not  now  ungenerously  condemn 
My  few  good  deeds  on  impulse, — half  unwise 
And  scarce  approved  by  reason's  colder  eyes; 

I  will  not  blame,  nor  weakly  blush  for  them : 
The  feelings  and  the  actions  then  stood  right: 

And  if  regret,  for  half  a  moment  sighs 
That  worldly  wisdom  iu  its  keener  sight 

Had  ordered  matters  so  and  so,  my  heart. 

Still,  in  its  fervor  loves  a  warmer  part 
Tnan  Prudence  wots  of;  while  my  faithful  mind, 
Heart's  consort,  also  praises  her  for  this ; 

And  on  our  conscience  little  load  I  find 
If  sometimes  we  have  helped  another's  bliss, 

At  some  small  cost  of  selfish  loss  behind. — ^M.  F.  TUPPBR. 

AS  Ishmael  left  the  village  by  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
il.  road,  a  gay  sleighing  party  dashed  into  it  from  the 
western  one.  Horses  prancing,  bells  ringing,  veils  flying 
and  voices  chattering,  they  drew  up  before  Hamlin's  shop. 
The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Middleton,  his  wife,  and  his 
•aiece. 

Mr.  Middleton  gave  the  reins  to  hi6  wife,  and  got  out 
and  went  into  the  shop  to  make  a  few  purchases. 

When  his  parcels  had  been  made  up  and  paid  for,  he 
turned  to  leave  the  shop ;  but  then,  as  if  suddenly  recol- 
Ivztlng  something,  he  looked  back  and  inquired : 

'  By  the  way,  Hamlin,  have  those  Histories  come  yet?* 

''  No,  sir;  but  I  shall  write  for  them  again  by  this  even* 
iiig's  mail;  I  cannot  think  what  has  delayed  them.  How- 
over,  sir,  there  is  one  copy  that  I  can  let  you  have,  if  thai 
will  be  of  any  service." 

" Certainly,  certainly ;  it  is  better  than  nothing;  let  us 
look  at  it,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  coming  back  from  the 
counter  and  taking  the  book  from  Hamlin's  hands. 

Id  tumiBg  over  the  leaves  he  came  to  the  presentatioii 
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page,  on  which  he  recognized  his  own  handwriting  in  the 

lines: 

"Presented  to  Ishmael  Worth,  as  a  reward  of  merit,  by  hiB  friend 
James  Middieton.''* 

"  Why,  this  is  the  very  copy  I  gave  to  that  poor  little 
fellow  on  the  hill,  last  August !  How  did  you  come  by  it 
again  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Middleton,  in  astonishment. 

"  He  brought  it  here  to  sell  about  an  hour  ago,  sir,  and 
as  it  was  a  perfectly  fresh  copy,  and  I  knew  you  were  in  a 
hurry  for  some  of  them,  I  bought  it  of  him,"  replied  the 
dealer. 

"  But  why  should  the  lad  have  sold  his  book?  " 

"  Well,  law,  sir,  you  cannot  expect  boys  of  his  class  to 
appreciate  books.  I  dare  say  he  wanted  his  money  to 
spend  in  tops  or  marbles,  or  some  such  traps  I "  replied  the 
dealer. 

"  Very  like !  very  like !  though  I  am  sorry  to  think  so 
of  that  little  fellow !  I  had  hoped  better  things  of  him," 
assented  Mr.  Middleton. 

**  Law,  sir,  boys  will  be  boys." 

"  Certainly ;  well,  put  the  book  in  paper  for  me,  and  say 
what  you  are  going  to  ask  for  it." 

"  Well,  sir,  it  is  as  good  as  new,  and  the  work  is  much 
called  for  just  about  now  in  this  neighborhood.  So  I 
s'pose  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  about  three  dollars." 

"  That  is  the  full  price  I  Did  you  give  the  boy  that?  " 
nquired  the  gentleman. 

"Well,  no,  sir;  but  jou  know  I  must  have  my  own 
dttle  profit,"  replied  the  dealer,  reddening. 

"Certainly,"  assented  Mr.  Middleton,  taking  out  his 
purse — ^a  delicate,  eflfeminate-looking  article,  that  seemed 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  his  wife,  paying  Hamlin  and 
carrying  oflf  the  book. 

As  he  got  into  the  sleigh  and  took  the  reins  with  one 
handy  hugging  up  his  parcels  and  his  purse  loosely  to  his 
breast  with  the  other,  Mr^-  Middlf^^n  said: 
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"  Now,  James,  don't  go  and  plant  my  purse  on  the  road| 
as  you  did  your  pocket-book  this  morning ! " 

"  My  dear,  pray  don't  harp  on  that  loss  forever!  It  was 
not  ruinous  1    There  was  only  nine  dollars  in  it."         ' 

*^And  if  there  had  been  nine  hundred,  it  would  havf 
focen  the  same  thing ! "  said  the  lady. 

Her  husband  laughed,  put  away  his  purse,  stowed  awaj 
his  parcels,  and  then,  having  both  hands  at  liberty,  took 
the  reins  and  set  off  for  homa 

As  he  dashed  along  the  street,  a  poster  caught  his  atten- 
tion.   He  drew  up,  threw  the  reins  to  Mrs.  Middleton, 
jumped  out,  pulled  dowji  the  poster,  and  returned  to  his*- 
seat  in  the  sleigh« 

"Here  we  are,  my  dear,  all  right;  the  pocket-book  is 
found,"  he  smiled,  as  he  again  took  possession  of  the  reins. 

"  Found?  "  she  echoed. 

"  Yes,  by  that  boy,  Worth,  you  know,  who  behaved  so 
well  in  that  affair  with  the  Burghes." 

**  Oh,  yes !  and  he  has  found  the  pocket-book?  " 

**  Yes,  and  advertised  it  in  this  way,  poor  little  fellow  1 " 

And  Mr*  Middleton  drove  slowly,  while  he  read  tlie  cir- 
cular  to  his  wife. 

"  Well,  we  can  call  by  the  hut  as  we  go  home,  and  you 
can  get  out  and  get  it,  and  you  will  not  forget  to  reward 
the  poor  boy  for  his  honesty.  He  might  have  kept  it,  you 
know ;  for  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  could  be  traced." 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  do  as  you  recommend ;  but  I  have  f 
quarrel  with  the  young  fellow,  for  all  that,"  said  Mr.  Mid 
dleton. 

" Upon  what  ground?  "  inquired  his  wife. 

"  Why,  upon  the  ground  of  his  just  having  sold  the  boot 
I  gave  him  last  Augustas  a  reward  of  merit" 

"  What  did  he  do  that  for  ?  " 

"  To  get  money  to  buy  tops  and  mairblea." 

''It  is  false  I "  burst  out  Claudia,  speaking  for  the  ficit 
time. 
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^'Claudia!  Claudia!  Gaudial  How  dare  you  charge 
jronr  uncle  with  falsehood?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Middleton, 
horrified. 

"I  don't  accuse  W»»,  aunt  He  don't  know  anything 
about  it  I  Somebody  has  told  him  falsehoods  about  poor 
ishmael,  and  he  believes  it  just  as  he  did  before,"  exclaimed 
Ghe  little  lady,  with  flashing  eyes* 

"Well,  then,  what  did  he  sell  it  for,  Claudia?  "  inquired 
her  uncle,  smiling. 

"  I  don't  believe  he  sold  it  at  all ! "  said  Miss  Claudia. 
^     Her  uncle  quietly  imtied  the  packet,  and  placed  the 
book  before  her,  open  at  the  fly-leaf,  upon  which  the  names 
of  the  donor  and  the  receiver  were  written. 

'*  Well,  then,  I  believe  he  must  have  sold  it  to  get  aome- 
thing  to  eat,"  sidd  Ishmael's  obstinate  little  advocate,  "  for 
I  heard  Mr.  Rutherford  say  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  suffering  among  the  frozen-out  working  classes^  this 
winter." 

"  It  may  be  as  you  say,  my  dear.    I  do  not  know." 

"  Well,  uncle,  you  tyught  to  know,  then !  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  prosperous  to  find  out  the  condition  of  the  poor! 
When  I  come  into  my  fortune—" 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  we  have  heard  all  that  before ;  the  mil- 
lenninm  will  be  brought  about,  of  course.  But,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  there  is  your  little  prot^6  on  the  road  be- 
fore us  I "  said  Mr.  Middleton,  slacking  his  horse's  speed, 
^«  he  caught  sight  of  IshmaeL 

"  Yes  it  is  he  I  And  look  at  him  I  does  he  look  like  a 
loy  who  is  thinking  of  playing  marbles  and  spinnii^g 
tops?"  inquired  Miss  Claudia. 

Indeed,  no  I  no  one  who  saw  the  child  could  have  con- 
nected childish  sports  with  him.  He  was  creeping  wearily 
along,  half  bent  under  the  burden  of  the  bag  of  meal  he 
earried  on  his  back,  and  looking,  from  behind,  more  like 
%  little  old  man  than  a  boy. 

Mr.  Middleton  drove  slowly  as  he  approached  him. 
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Ishmael  drew  aside  to  let  the  sleigh  pass. 

But  Mr.  Middleton  drew  up  to  examiSfie  the  boy  more  ai 
his  leisure. 

The  stooping  gait,  the  pale,  broad  forehead,  the  hollow 
eyes,  the  wasted  cheeks  and  haggard  countenance,  so  sad 
.,to  see  in  so  young  a  lad,  spoke  more  eloquently  than  wordf 
could  express,  the  famine,  the  cold,  the  weariness  and  ill' 
ness  he  suffered. 

"  Oh,  uncle,  if  you  havent  got  a  stone  in  your  bosom 
instead  of  a  heart,  you  will  call  the  poor  fellow  here  and 
give  him  a  seat  with  us!    He  is  hardly  able  to  standi 
And  it  is  so  bitter  cold  I "  said  Miss  Claudia,  drawing  her* 
own  warm,  sable  cloak  around  her. 

"  But — ^he  is  such  an  object !  His  clothes  are  all  over 
patches,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  who  liked  sometimes  to  try 
the  spirit  of  his  niece. 

"  But,  uncle,  he  is  so  clean  I  just  as  clean  as  you  are,  oi 
even  as  I  am,"  said  Miss  Claudia. 

"And  he  has  got  a  great  bag  on  his  back ! " 

"Well,  uncle,  that  makes  it  so  much  the  harder  for  him 
to  walk  this  long,  long  road,  and  is  so  much  the  more 
reason  for  you  to  take  him  in.  You  can  put  the  bag  dovm 
under  your  feet.  And  now  if  you  don't  call  him  here  in 
one  minute,  I  will — so  there  now  I  Ishmael  1  Idimael,  I 
say !  Here,  sir  1  here  1 "  cried  the  little  lady,  standing  up 
in  the  sleigh. 

"  Ishmael  I   come  here,  my  boy,"  called  Mr.  Middletoa 

Our  boy  came  as  fast  as  his  weakness  and  his  burden 
,  would  permit  him. 

"Get  in  here,  my  boy,  and  take  this  seat  beside  me.  We 
are  going  the  same  way  that  you  are  walking,  and  we  can 
give  you  a  ride  without  inconveniencing  ourselves.  And 
besides  I  want  to  talk  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  as 
Ishmael  came  up  to  the  side  of  the  sleigh  and  took  off  his  hat 
to  the  party.  He  bowed  and  took  the  seat  indicated,  and  Mr. 
tCiddleton  started  his  horses,  driving  slowly  as  he  talked 
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**  Ishmael,  did  you  ever  have  a  sleigh-ride  before  ?  " 
inquired  Claudia,  bending  forward  and  laying  her  little 
gloved  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  as  he  sat  immediately 
before  her. 

"  No,  miss.'' 

**  Oh,  then,  how  youTl  enjoy  it  I  It  is  so  grand!  nc\ 
Itow,  though.  But  only  wait  until  uncle  has  done  talkiu  ' 
and  we  are  going  faet !  It  is  like  flying  I  You'll  see  !- 
But  what  do  you  think,  Ishmael !  Do  you  think  soma 
body — I  know  it  was  that  old  Hamlin — didn't  go  and  tel\ 
uncle  that  you  went  and — " 

"  Claudia !  Claudia !  hold  your  little  tongue,  my  dear, 
for  just  five  minutes,  if  you  possibly  can,  while  I  speak  to 
this  boy  myself  1 "  said  Mr.  Middleton. 

"Ah,  you  see  uncle  don't  want  to  hear  of  his  mistakes! 
He  is  not  vain  of  them." 

"  Will  you  hold  your  tongue  just  for  three  minutes^ 
Claudia?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  to  oblige  you;  but  I  know  I  shall  get  a  sore 
throat  by  keeping  my  mouth  open  so  long." 

And  with  that,  I  regret  to  say.  Miss  Merlin  put  out  her 
little  tongue,  and  literally  "  held  "  it  between  her  thumb 
and  finger  as  she  sank  back  in  her  seat. 

"Ishmael,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  "I  have  seen  your 
poster,  about  the  pocket-book.  It  is  mine ;  I  dropped  it 
Shis  forenoon,  when  we  first  came  out." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I'm  so  glad  I  have  found  the  owner,  and  that 
it  is  you  I "  exclaimed  Ishmael,  putting  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  to  deliver  the  lost  article. 

"Stop,  stop,  stop,  my  impetuous  little  friend!  Don'i 
you  know  I  must  prove  my  property  before  I  take  posses- 
sion of  it?  That  is  to  say,  that  I  must  describe  it  before 
I  see  it,  so  as  to  convince  you  it  is  really  mine  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir,  but  tliat  was  only  put  in  my  poster  to  prevent 
jmpostors  from  claiming  it,"  said  Ishmael,  blushing. 

^  Nevertheless,  it  is  better  to  do  business  in  a  busiQesS" 
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like  way,"  persisted  Mr.  Middleton,  putting  his  handupo!* 
that  of  the  boy  to  prevent  him  from  drawing  forth  th« 
pocket-book.  "Imprimis — a  crimson  pocket-book,  with 
yellow  silk  lining;  items — ^in  one  compartment  three  quai^ 
ter  eagles  in  gold;  in  another  compartment,  two  dollars  ir 
silver.    Now,  is  that  right  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  sir;  but  it  wasn't  necessary;  of  course,  yo% 
know  that  I "  said  Ishmaeli  putting  the  pocket'-book  in  the 
hand  of  its  owner. 

Mr.  Middleton  opened  it,  took  out  a  piece  of  gold,  and 
would  have  silently  forced  it  in  the  hand  of  the  poor  boy ; 
but  Ishmael  respectfully  but  firmly  put  back  the  offering. 

"  Take  it,  my  boy ;  it  is  usual  to  do  so,  you  know,"  said 
Mr.  Middleton,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Not  for  me,  sir ;  please  do  not  ever  offer  me  money 
again  unless  I  have  earned  it,"  replied  the  boy,  in  an 
equally  low  tone. 

"But  as  a  reward  for  finding  the  pocket-book,"  per- 
sisted Mr.  Middleton. 

"  That  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  sir,  and  deserved  no 
reward,"  replied  Ishmael. 

"  Then  for  restoring  it  to  me." 

"That  was  simple  honesty,  sir,  and  merited  nothing 
either." 

"  Still,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  your  taking  this  from 
me,"  insisted  Mr.  Middleton,  pressing  the  gold  upon  the  boy. 
i  "  No,  sir ;  perhaps  there  would  not  be ;  but  I  am  «ure— 
I  am  very  sure — ^that  Thomas  Jefierson  when  he  was  a  boy 
l^ould  never  have  let  anybody  pay  him  for  being  honest  I " 

^^Whof^  demanded  Mr.  Middleton,  with  a  look  of  per- 
plexity. 

"  Thomas  Jefferson,  sir,  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  that  I  read  of  in  that  beautiful  history  you 
pave  me." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Mr.  Middleton,  ceasing  to  press  the  money 
upon  the  boy,  but  puttingr  it  in  bis  pocket-book  and  re* 
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temii^  the  pocket-book  to  hi8  pocket.    "  Oh !  and,  by  the 
way,  I  am  told  that  you  have  sold  that  history  to-day." 

"Yes!  for  money  to  buy  spinning-tops  and  marbles 
with  I "  put  in  Miss  Claudia. 

Ishmael  looked  around  in  dismay  for  a  moment,  and 
hen  burst  out  with : 

**  Oh,  sir !  indeed,  indeed  I  did  not  1  '^ 

"WTiat!  you  didn't  sell  it?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Middleton.' 

*'  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  sold  it ! "  said  Ishmael,  as  the  irrepressi- 
Dle  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes.  "  I  sold  it  I  I  was  obliged 
to  do  so !    Patrick  Henry  would  have  done  it,  sir  I  '* 

"  But  you  did  not  sell  it  to  get  money  to  buy  toys  with  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  sir  I  It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
else  I  never  would  have  parted  with  my  book  1 " 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  my  boy." 

"  My  aunt  Hannah  has  been  ill  in  bed  aH  the  winter. 
I  haven't  been  able  to  earn  anything  for  the  last  month. 
We  got  out  of  money  and  out  of  provisions.  And  Mr. 
Nutt  wouldn't  trust  us  for  anything — ^" 

^  IJncle,  mind  you,  don't  deal  with  that  horrid  man  any 
morel"  interrupted  Claudia. 

"Did  you  owe  him  much,  my  boy?"  inquired  Mr. 
Middleton. 

"  Not  a  penny,  sir  1  We  never  went  in  debt  snd  never 
even  asked  for  credit  before.'* 

"Goon." 

"  Well,  rir,  to-day  aimt  Hannah  wanted  a  cwp  of  tea  so 
joMy  tkat  she  cried  fiot  h,  sir — cried  like  any  baby,  and 
iadd  she  wc»xld  die  if  she  didn't  get  it;  axtd  so  I  brought 
my  book  to  town  this  affeertoon,  and  soild  it  to  get  the 
momey  to  buy  what  she  wanted." 

"Boi  yeo  liad  the  poeket-book  faU  of  moB^;  why 
didn't  you  take  some  of  that?  " 

"  The  Lord  says '  Thou  shalt  not  steal  I ' " 

'^  But  thftt  would  have  been  only  taldng  in  advance  what 
wmiA  eertaiidy  Imve  been  offered  tc  yoa  as  a  sewaid." 
18 
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"I  did  think  of  that  when  aunt  was  crying  for  tea; 
but  then  I  knew  John  Hancock  never  would  have  done  so, 
and  I  wouldn't,  so  I  sold  my  book." 

"There,  uncle  1  I  said  sol  now!  now  I  what  do  you 
think  now?"  exclaimed  Claudia. 

*'It  must  have  cost  you  much  to  part  with  your  treasure 
my  boy  I"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  without  heeding  the  inter- 
ruption of  Claudia. 

Ishmael's  features  quivered,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  his  voice  failed  in  the  attempt  to  answer. 

"There  is  your  book,  my  lad  1  It  would  be  a  sin  to  keep 
it  from  you, "  said  Mr.  Middleton,  taking  a  packet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sleigh  and  laying  it  upon  Ishmael's  knees. 

**My  book!  my  book  back  again  1  Oh,  oh,  sir!  I — " 
His  voice  sank ;  but  his  pale  face  beamed  with  surprise, 
delight  and  gratitude. 

"Yes,  it  is  yours,  my  boy,  my  noble  boy  I  I  give  it  to 
you  once  more ;  not  as  any  sort  of  a  reward ;  but  simply 
because  I  think  it  would  be  a  sin  to  deprive  you  of  that 
which  is  yours  by  a  sacred  right.  Keep  it,  and  make  its 
history  still  your  study,  and  its  heroes  still  your  models," 
said  Mr.  Middleton,  with  emotion. 

Ishmael  was  trembling  with  joy  I  His  delight  at  recov- 
ering his  lost  treasure  was  even  greater  than  his  joy  at 
first  possessing  it  had  been.  He  tried  to  thank  the  donor ; 
but  his  gratitude  was  too  intense  to  find  utterance  in  words. 
I  "There,  there,  I  know  it  all  as  well  as  if  you  had  ex- 
pressed it  with  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  my  boy,"  said 
Mr.  Middleton. 

"Uncle,  you  are  such  a  good  old  gander  that  I  would 
hug  and  kiss  you  if  I  oould  do  so  without  climbing  over 
aunt,"  said  Claudia. 

"Mr.  Middleton,  do  let  us  get  along  a  little  fasterl  or 
we  shall  not  reach  home  until  dark,"  said  the  lady. 

''My  goodi  little,  old  wife,  it  will  not  be  dark  this  night. 
The  moon  is  rising,  and  V>p^^wfiel)  the  moon  above  and 
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the  snow  beneath,  we  shall  have  it  as  light  as  day  all  night. 
However,  here  goes  I"  And  Mr.  Middleton  touched  up 
his  horses  and  they  flew  as  before  the  wind. 

It  was  a  glorious  ride  through  a  glorious  scene  I  The  set- 
ting sun  was  kindling  all  the  western  sky  into  a  dazzling 
effulgence,  and  sending  long  golden  lines  of  light  through 
the  interstices  of  the  forest,  on  one  hand ;  and  the  rising 
moon  was  flooding  the  eastern  heavens  with  a  silvery 
radiance  on  the  other.  The  sleigh  flew  as  if  drawn  by 
winged  horses. 

''Isn't  it  grand,  Ishmael?'*  inquired  Claudia. 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,  miss  I*  *  responded  the  boy,  with 
fervor. 

In  twenty  minutes  they  had  reached  the  turnpike  road 
from  which  started  the  little  narrow  foot-path  leading 
through  the  forest  to  the  hut. 

"Well,  my  boy,  here  we  are!  jump  out!  good-night! 
I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  you  I''  said  Mr.  Middleton,  as  he 
drew  up  to  let  Ishmael  alight. 

"Good-night,  sir;  good-night,  madam;  good-night. 
Miss  Olau^ia.  I  thank  you  more  than  I  can  express,  sir ; 
but,  indeed,  indeed,  I  will  try  to  deserve  your  kindness," 
said  Ishmael,  as  he  bowed,  and  took  his  pack  once  more 
upon  his  back  and  sped  on  through  the  narrow  forest- 
path  that  led  to  his  humble  home.  His  very  soul  within 
him  was  singing  for  joy. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

X  TURNING  POINT  IN  ISHMASL's  US& 

There  is  a  thongiit,  so  purely  blest, 

That  to  its  use  I  oft  refnAr, 
When  evil  breaks  my  spirit's  rest, 

And  pleasure  la  but  varied  oare; 
A  thought  to  light  the  darkest  skies. 

To  deck  with  flowers  the  bleakest  moor,— 
A  thought  whose  home  is  Paradise,*^ 

The  charities  of  Poor  to  Poor. 

RiCHABD  MONCSTOir  MlLKBS. 

1SHM AEL  lifted  the  latch  and  entered  the  hut,  softly  lesl 
Hannah  should  have  fallen  asleep  and  he  should 
awaken  her. 

He  was  right.  The  invalid  had  dropped  into  one  of 
those  soft,  refreshing  slumbers  that  often  visit  and  relieve 
the  bed-ridden  and  exhausted  suflerer. 

Ishmael  closed  the  door,  and  moving  about  noiselessly, 
placed  his  treasured  book  on  the  bureau;  put  away  his 
provisions  in  the  cupboard;  rekindled  the  smauldering 
fire ;  hung  on  the  tea-kettle ;  set  a  little  stand  by  Hannah'g 
bedside,  covered  it  with  a  white  napkin  and  arranged  a 
little  tea-service  upon  it ;  and  then  drew  his  little  three- 
legged  stool  to  the  fire  and  sat  down  to  warm  and  rest  hifl 
cold  and  tired  limbs,  and  to  watch  the  tea-kettle  boil. 

Poor  child !  His  feeble  frame  had  been  fearfully  over^ 
tasked,  and  so  the  heat  of  the  fire  and  the  stillness  of  the 
room,  both  acting  .upon  his  exhausted  nature,  sent  him 
also  to  sleep,  and  he  was  soon  nodding. 

He  was  aroused  by  the  voice  of  Hannah,  who  had 
quietly  awakened. 

"  Is  that  you,  Ishmael  ?''  she  said, 

"Yes,  aunt,"  he  exclaimed,  starting  up  with  a  jerk  and 
rubbing  his  eyes — "  and  I  have  got  the  tea  and  things ; 
and  the  kettle  is  boiling ;  but  I  thought  I  wouldn't  set  the 
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tea  to  draw  until  you  woke  up,  for  fear  it  should  be 
flat" 

"  Come  here,  my  child,"  said  Hannah,  in  a  kindly  voice 
tot  you  see  the  woman  had  had  a  good  sleep  and  had 
awakened  much  refreshed,  with  calmer  nerves  and  conse- 
quently better  temper. 

"  Come  to  me,  Ishmael,"  repeated  Eannah ;  for  the  boy 
had  delayed  obeying  long  enough  to  set  the  tea  to  draw, 
and  cut  a  slice  of  bread  and  set  it  down  to  toast. 

When  Ishmael  went  to  her  she  raised  herself  up,  took 
his  thin  face  between  her  bands  and  gazed  tenderly  into 
it,  saying: 

"I  was  cross  to  you,  my  poor  lad,  this  morning  I  but, 
dh,  Ishmael,  I  felt  so  badly  I  was  not  myself." 

"I  know  that,  aunt  Hannah;  because  when  you  are 
f^ell  you  are  always  good  to  me ;  but  let  me  run  and  turn 
jrour  toast  now,  or  it  will  bum ;  I  will  come  back  to  you 
directly."  And  the  practical  little  fellow  flow  off  to  the 
firepl^y  turned  the  bread  and  flew  back  to  Hannah* 

"But  where  did  you  get  the  tea,  my  child?"  she  in- 
luired. 

Ishmael  told  her  aU  about  it  in  a  few  words. 

"And  so  you  walked  aU  the  way  back  again  to  Bay- 
eiouth,  tired  and  hungry  as  you  were ;  and  you  sold  your 
precious  book,  much  as  you  loved  it,  all  to  get  tea  for  me ! 
Oh,  my  boy,  niy  boy,  how  unjust  I  have  been  to  you  f 
But  I  am  so  glad  Mr.  Middleton  bought  it  back  and  gave 
it  to  you  again  I  And  the  pocket-book  was  his  1  and  you 
?ave  it  to  him  and  would  not  take  any  reward  for  finding 
it!  That  was  right,  Ishmael  1  that  was  right!  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  every  good  thing  you  have  ever  got  in 
this  world  has  come  through  your  own  right  doing,"  was 
the  comment  of  Hannah  upon  all  this. 

"Well,  ftUnt,  now  the  tea  is  drawn  and  the  toast  is  ready, 
.  let  me  fix  it  on  the  stand  for  you  "  said  Ishmael,  hurrying 
off  to  perform  this  duty 
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That  evening  Hannah  enjoyed  her  tea  and  dry  toast 
only  as  a  woman  long  debarred  from  these  feminine  neces* 
saries  could  enjoy  them. 

When  Ishmael  also  had  had  his  supper  and  had  cleared 
away  the  tea  service,  he  took  down  his  book,  lighted  his 
little  bit  of  candle,  and — as  his  aunt  was  in  a  benignant 
humor,  he  went  to  her  for  sympathy  in  his  studies^ 
saying  : 

"  Now,  aunt,  don't  mope  and  pine  any  more  I  George 
Washington  didn't,  even  when  the  army  was  at  Valley 
Forge  and  the  snow  was  so  deep  and  the  soldiers  were 
barefooted  I  Let  me  read  you  something  out  of  my  book 
to  amuse  you  I  Come,  now,  I'll  read  to  you  what  General 
Marion  did  when — " 

"  No,  don't,  that's  a  good  boy,"  exclaimed  Hannah,  in- 
terrupting him  in  alarm,  for  she  had  a  perfect  horror  of 
books.  "  You  know  it  would  tire  me  to  death,  dear!  But 
just  you  sit  down  by  me  and  tell  me  all  about  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton  and  Miss  Merlin  and  how  they  were  dressed.  For 
you  know,  dear,  as  I  haven't  been  able  to  go  to  church 
these  three  months,  I  don't  even  know  what  sort  of  bonnets 
ladies  wear." 

This  requirement  was  for  a  moment  a  perfect  "  poser  '* 
to  Ishmael.  He  wasn't  interested  in  bonnets  I  But,  how- 
ever, as  he  had  the  faculty  of  seeing,  understanding,  and  re- 
membering everything  that  fell  under  his  observation,  in 
his  own  limited  sphere,  he  blew  out  his  candle,  sat  down 
and  complied  with  his  aunt's  request,  narrating  and  de^ 
scribing  until  she  went  to  sleep.  Then  he  relighted  his 
little  bit  of  candle  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  his  book  in 
comfort. 

That  night  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south  and  brought  in 
a  mild  spell  of  weather. 

The  next  day  the  snow  began  to  melt  In  a  week  it 
was  entirely  gone.  In  a  fortnight  the  ground  had  dried* 
All  the  roads  became   passable.     With   the   improved 
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weather  Hannah  grew  better.  She  was  able  to  leave  her 
bed  in  the  morning,  and  sit  in  her  old  arm-chair  in  the 
chimney  corner  all  day. 

The  professor  came  to  look  after  his  pupil. 

Poor  old  odd-jobber  I  In  his  palmiest  days  he  had 
never  made  more  than  sufficient  for  the  support  of  his 
large  family ;  he  had  never  been  able  to  lay,  up  any  money; 
and  so  during  this  long  and  severe  winter,  when  he  was 
frozen  out  of  work,  he  and  his  humble  household  suffered 
many  privations ;  not  so  many  as  Hannah  and  Ishmael 
had ;  for  you  see  there  are  degrees  of  poverty  even  among 
the  very  poor. 

And  the  good  professor  knew  this ;  and  so  on  that  fine 
March  morning,  when  he  made  his  appearance  at  the 
hut,  it  was  with  a  bag  of  flour  on  his  back  and  a  side  of 
bacon  in  his  hand. 

After  the  primitive  manners  of  the  neighborhood,  he 
dispensed  with  rapping,  and  just  lifted  the  latch  and 
walked  in. 

He  found  Hannah  sitting  propped  up  in  her  arm-chair 
in  the  chimney-comer  engaged  in  knitting,  and  glancing 
ruefully  at  the  unfinished  web  of  cloth  in  the  motion- 
less loom,  at  which  she  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
work. 

Ishmael  was  washing  his  own  clothes  in  a  little  tub  in 
the  other  corner. 

"  Morning,  Miss  Hannah !  Morning,  young  Ishmael  1 " 
3aid  the  professor,  depositing  his  bag  and  bacon  on  the 
floor.  "I  thought  I  had  better  just  drop  in  and  see  after 
mv  'prentice.  Work  has  been  frozen  up  all  winter,  and 
now,  like  the  rivers  and  the  snow-drifts,  it  is  thawed  and 
coming  with  a  rush!  I'm  nigh  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
people  as  has  been  sending  after  me;  and  I  thought  I 
would  just  take  young  Ishmael  on  again  to  help  me. 
And — as  I  heard  how  you'd  been  disabled  along  of  the 
theumatismy  Miss  Hannah,  and  wasn't  able  to  do  no 
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weaving,  and  as  I  knowed  young  Ishmaol  would  be  oul 
of  work  as  long  as  I  was,  I  just  made  so  free.  Miss  Hannah, 
as  to  bring  you  this  bag  of  flour  and  middling  of  bacoa, 
which  I  liope  you'll  do  me  the  honor  of  accepting  from  a 
well-wisher." 

.  "I  thank  you,  Morris;  I  thank  you,  very  much;  but  I 
cannot  think  of  accepting  such  assistance  from  you;  I 
know  that  even  you  and  your  family  must  have  suf- 
fered something  from  this  long  frost;  and  I  cannot  take 
the  gift." 

"  Law,  Miss  Hannah,"  interrupted  the  honest  fellow, "  I 
never  presumed  to  think  of  such  a  piece  of  impertinence  as 
to  offer  it  to  you  as  a  gift  I  I  only  make  free  to  beg  you 
will  take  it  as  an  advance  on  account  of  young  Ishmael's 
wages,  as  he'll  be  sure  to  earn ;  for,  bless  you,  miss,  wort 
is  a-pouring  in  on  top  of  me  like  the  Cataract  of  Niagara 
itself!  And  I  shall  want  all  his  help!  And  as  I  mayn't 
have  the  money  to  pay  him  all  at  once,  I  would  consider 
of  it  as  a  favor  to  a  poor  man  if  you  would  take  this  muoh 
of  me  in  advance,"  said  the  professor. 
.  Now  whether  Hannah  was  really  deceived  by  the  benev- 
olent diplomacy  of  the  good  professor,  or  not,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  at  any  rate  her  sensitive  pride  was  hushed  by 
the  prospect  held  out  of  Ishmael's  labor  paying  for  the 
provisions,  and — as  she  had  not  tasted  meat  for  three 
weeks  and  her  very  soul  longed  for  a  savory  "  rasher,"  she 
replied — 

)  "Oh,  very  well,  Morris,  if  you  will  take  the  price  out  of 
» Ishmael's  wages,  I  will  accept  the  things  and  thank  you 
kindly  too ;  for  to  be  candid  with  so  good  a  friend  as  your- 
lielf,  I  was  wanting  a  bit  of  broiled  bacon."   , 

"  Law,  Miss  Ilannah  I  It  will  be  the  greatest  accommo- 
dation of  me  as  ever  was,"  replied  the  unscrupulous  pro- 
fessor. 

Ishmael  understood  it  alL 

"Indeed,  professor,"  he  said,  "I  think  Israel  Putnam 
•iRould  have  approved  of  you."  ^g,^^,  by  (^oogle 
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**V/ell,  young  Ishmael,  I  don't  know; — when  I  mean 
well,  my  acts  often  work  evil ;  and  sometiuK .-  I  don't  even 
mean  well !  But  it  wasn't  to  talk  of  myself  as  i  came  here 
this  morning ;  but  to  talk  of  you.  You  see  I  i)romised  to 
go  over  to  Squire  Hall's  and  do  several  jobs  for  him  to- 
morrow forenoon  ;  and  to-morrow  afternoon  I  have  got  to 
go  to  old  Mr.  Truman's ;  and  to-morrow  night  I  have  to 
lead  the  exercises  at  the  colored  people's  missionary  meet- 
ing at  Colonel  Mervin's.  And  as  all  that  will  be  a  long 
day's  work  I  shall  have  to  make  a  pretty  early  start  in  the 
mon^ing ;  and  of  course  as  I  shall  want  3'ou  to  go  with  me, 
I  shall  expect  you  to  be  at  my  house  as  early  as  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning !    Can  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  professor,"  answered  Tshmael,  so  promptly  and 
cheerfully,  that  Morris  laid  his  hand  upon  the  boy's  head 
and  smiled  upon  him  as  he  said,  addressing  Hannah : 

"  I  take  great  comfort  in  this  boy,  Miss  Hannah  1  I  look 
iipon  him  a'most  as  my  own  son  and  tho  prop  of  my  de- 
clining years  ;  and  I  hope  to  prepare  Lim  to  succeed  me  in 
my  business,  when  I  know  he  will  do  honor  to  the  profession. 
Ah,  Miss  Hannah,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  as  young  as  I  used 
to  be;  in  fact  that  I  am  rather  past  my  first  youth ;  being 
about  fifty-two  years  of  age ;  professional  duties  wear  a 
man,  Miss  Hannah  1  But  when  I  look  at  this  boy  I  am 
consoled  I  I  say  to  myself  though  I  have  no  son,  I  shall 
have  a  successor  who  will  do  credit  to  my  memory,  my 
teachings,  and  my  profession  i  I  say,  tliat,  fall  when  ii 
nay,  my  mantle  will  Ml  upon  his  shoulders  1 "  concluded 
Tim  with  emotion.  And  like  all  other  great  orators,  after 
laving  produced  his  finest  efiect  be  made  his  bow  and  his 

The  next  morning,  according  to  promise,  Ishmael  ren- 
A^red  himself  at  the  appointed  hour  at  the  professor's 
cottage.  They  set  out  together  upon  their  day's  round  of 
professional  visits.  The  forenoon  was  spent  at  Squire 
Hall's  in  mending  a  pump,  fitting  up  some  rain  pipes,  and 
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putting  locks  on  some  of  the  cabin  doors.  Then  they  go^ 
their  dinner.  The  afternoon  was  spent  at  old  Mr.  Tru- 
man's in  altering  the  position  of  the  lightning  rod,  laying 
a  hearth  and  glazing  some  windows.  And  there  they  got 
their  tea.  The  evening  was  spent  in  leading  the  exercises 
of  the  colored  people's  missionary  meeting  at  Colonel 
Mervin's.  As  the  session  was  rather  long  it  was  ten  o'clock 
before  they  left  the  meeting-house,  on  their  return  homa 
The  night  was  pitch  dark ;  the  rain  that  had  been  threat- 
ening  all  day  long,  now  fell  in  torrents. 

They  had  a  full  four  miles'  walk  before  them ;  but  the 
professor  had  an  ample  old  cotton  umbrella  that  sheltered 
both  himself  and  his  pupil;  so  they  trudged  manfully 
onward  cheering  the  way  with  lively  talk  instead  of  over- 
shadowing it  with  complaints. 

"  Black  as  pitch !  not  a  star  to  be  seen  I  but  courage,  my 
boy !  we  shall  enjoy  the  light  of  the  fireside  all  the  more 
when  we  get  home,"  said  the  professor. 

"  Yes  I  there's  one  star,  professor,  just  rising; — ^rising  away 
there  on  the  horizon  beyond  Brudenell  Hall,"  said  Ish- 
mael. 

"So  there  is  a  star,  or — something!  it  looks  more  like 
the  moon  rising ;  only  there's  no  moon,"  said  Morris,  scru- 
tinizing the  small  dull  red  glare  that  hung  upon  the  skirts 
of  the  horizon. 

"  It  looks  more  like  a  bon-fire  than  either,  just  now," 
added  the  boy,  as  the  lurid  red  light  suddenly  burst  into 

rame. 
"It  is!  it  is  a  large  fire  I"  cried  the  professor,  as  the 
whole  sky  became  suddenly  illuminated  with  a  red  glare. 
"  It  is  Brudenell  Hall  iir  flames  1 "  exclaimed  Ish- 
mael  Worth,  in  horror.    "  Let  us  hurry  on  and  see  if  we 
can  do  any  good." 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

THE  FIRE  AT  BRUDENELL  HALL. 

Seize  then  the  occasion :  by  the  forelock  take 
That  subtle  power  the  never  halting  time, 
Lest  a  mere  moment's  putting  off  should  make 
Mischance  almost  as  heavy  as  a  crime.— Wordswobth. 

ri^HROUGH  the  three-fold  darkness  of  night,  clouds  and 
-L  rain,  they  hurried  on  towards  that  fearful  beacon  light, 
which  flamed  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 

The  rain,  which  continued  to  pour  down  in  torrents, 
appeared  to  dampen  without  extinguishing  the  fire,  which 
blazed  and  smouldered  at  intervals. 

"  Professor?  "  said  the  boy,  as  they  toiled  onward  through 
the  storm. 

"  Well,  young  Ishmael  ?  " 

"  It  seems  to  me  the  fire  is  inside  the  house." 

"  Why  so,  young  Ishmael  ?  " 

"  Because  if  it  wasn't;  this  storm  would  put  it  out  at 
once  I  Why,  if  it  had  been  the  roof  that  caught  from  a 
burning  chimney  this  driving  rain  would  have  quenched 
it  in  no  time." 

"The  roof  couldn't  catch,  young  Ishmael;  it  is  all  slate." 

"  Oh ! "  ejaculated  Ishmael,  as  they  increased  their  speed. 
They  proceeded  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  keeping  their 
3yes  fixed  upon  the  burning  buUding,  when  Ishmael  sud- 
denly exclaimed : 

"  The  house  is  burning  inside,  professor  1  You  can  see 
now  the  windows  distinctly  shaped  out  in  fire  against  the 
blackness  of  the  building ! " 

^*  Just  so,  young  Ishmael ! " 

*'  Now,  then,  professor,  we  must  run  on  as  fast  as  ever 
we  can,  if  we  expect  to  be  of  any  use.  George  Washington 
wae  always  prompt  iu  times  of  danger.    Bemember  the 
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iiight  he  crossed  the  Delaware.  Come,  professor,  let  OB 
run  on  I " 

"  Oh  yes,  young  Ishmael,  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to 
say — ^run  on !  but  how  the  deuce  am  I  to  do  it,  with  the 
rain  and  wind  beating  this  old  umbrella  this  way  and  that 
way,  until,  instead  of  being  a  protection  to  our  persons,  it 
is  a  hindrance  to  our  progress ! "  said  the  professor,  as  he 
tried  in  vain  to  shelter  himself  and  his  companion  from 
the  fury  of  the  floods  of  rain. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  let  It  down,  professor,^'  sug- 
gested the  boy. 

"  If  I  did  we  should  get  Wet  to  the  skin,  young  Ish- 
mael," objected  Morris. 

"AH  right,  professor.  The  wetter  we  get  the  better  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  fight  the  fire." 

"  That  is  true  enough,*  young  Ishmael,"  admitted  Morris. 

"And  besides,  if  you  let  the  umbrella  down  you  can 
furl  it  and  use  it  for  a  walking-stick,  and  instead  of  being 
a  hindrance  it  will  be  a  help  to  you." 

"  That  is  a  good  idea,  young  Ishmael.  Upon  my  word, 
I  think  if  you  had  been  born  in  a  higher  speer  of  society, 
young  Ishmael,  your  talents  would  have  caused  you  to  be 
sent  to  the  State's  Legislature,  I  do  Indeed.  And  you 
might  even  have  come  to  be  put  on  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means." 

"  I  hope  that  is  not  a  committee  of  mean  ways,  pry 
fessor." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  There  you  are  again!  I  say  it  and  I 
stand  to  it,  if  you  had  been  bom  in  a  more  elevated  speer 
you  would  have  ris'  to  be  something!" 

"  Law,  professor  I  '* 

"  Well,  I  do  I  and  it  is  a  pity  you  hadn't  been !  As  it  is, 
my  poor  boy,  you  will  have  to  be  contented  to  do  your 
duty  '  in  that  station  to  which  the  Lord  has  been  pleased 
to  call  you,'  as  the  Scriptur'  says." 

"As  the  catechism  says,  professor!    The  Scnptiirasays 
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nothing  about  stations.     The  Lord  is  no  respecter  of 
persons." 

^*  Catechism,  was  it?    Well,  it's  all  the  same." 

"  Professor !  look  how  the  flames  are  pouring  from  that 
window t  Run!  funP*  And  with  these  words  Ishmael 
look  to  his  lieels  and  ran  as  fast  as  darkness,  rain  and 
.'vind  would  permit  him. 

The  professor  took  after  him ;  but  having  shorter  wind, 
chough  longer  legs,  than  his  young  companion,  he  barely 
Uianaged  to  keep  up  with  the  flying  boy. 

When  they  arrived  upon  the  premises  a  wild  scene  of 
confusion  lighted  up  by  a  lurid  glare  of  fire  met  their 
view.  The  right  wing  of  the  mansion  was  on  fire;  the 
flames  were  pouring  from  the  front  windows  at  that  end. 
A  crowd  of  frightened  negroes  were  hurrying  towards  the 
building  with  water  buckets ;  others  were  standing  on  lad- 
ders placed  against  the  wall ;  others  again  were  clinging 
about  the  eaves,  or  standing  on  the  roof;  and  all  these 
were  engaged  in  passing  buckets  from  hand  to  hand,  or 
dashing  water  on  the  burning  timbers;  all  poor  ineffectual 
efforts*  to  extinguish  the  fire,  carried  on  amid  shouts,  cries 
and  hallooa  that  only  added  to  the  horrible  confusion. 

A  little  farther  removed,  the  women  and  children  of  the 
family,  heedless  of  the  pouring  rain,  were  clinging  together, 
under  the  old  elm  tree.  The  master  of  the  house  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen;  nor  did  there  appear  to  be  any  con- 
trolling head  to  direct  the  confused  mob ;  or  any  system 
in  their  work. 

"  Professor,  they  have  got  no  hose !  they  are  trying  ta 
put  the  fire  out  with  buckets  of  water !  thttt  only  keeps  it 
under  a  little ;  it  will  not  put  it  out.  Let  me  run  to  your 
house  and  get  the  hose  you  wash  windows  and  water 
trees  with,  and  we  can  play  it  right  through  that  window 
into  the  burning  room,"  said  Ishmael,  breathlessly.  And 
without  waiting  for  permission,  he  dashed  away  in  the 
direction  of  Morris's  house. 
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"Where  the  deuce  is  the  master?"  inquired  the  profes- 
sor, as  he  seized  a  full  bucket  of  water  from  a  man  on  the 
ground,  and  passed  it  up  to  the  overseer,  Grainger,  who 
was  stationed  on  the  ladder. 

"He  went  out  to  an  oyster  supper  at  Commodore 
Burghe's,  and  he  hasn't  got  back  yet,"  answered  the  mai:, 
as  he  took  the  bucket  and  passed  it  to  a  negro  on  the 
roof. 

"How  the  mischief  did  the  fire  break  out?"  inquired 
the  professor,  handing  up  another  bucket. 

"  Nobody  knows.  The  mistress  first  found  it  out.  She 
was  woke  up  a-smelling  of  smoke,  and  screeched  out,  and 
alarmed  the  house,  and  all  run  out  here.  Be  careful  there, 
Jovial!  Don't  be  afraid  of  singing  your  old  wool  nor 
breaking  your  old  neck  either  I  because  if  you  did  you'd 
only  be  saving  the  hangman  and  the  devil  trouble.  Go 
nearer  to  that  window!  dash  the  water  full  upon  the 
flames  I " 

"Are  all  safe  out  of  the  house?  "  anxiously  inquired  the 
professor. 

"  Every  soul  I "  was  the  satisfactory  answer. 

At  this  moment  Ishmael  came  running  up  with  the 
hose,  exclaiming : 

"  Here,  professor !  if  you  will  take  this  end,  I  will  run 
and  put  the  sucker  to  the  spout  of  the  pump." 

"  Good  fellow,  be  off  then ! "  answered  Morris. 

The  hose  was  soon  adjusted  and  played  into  the  burning 
room. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  sudden  outcry  from  the 
group  of  women  and  children,  and  the  form  of  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton  was  seen  flying  through  the  darkness  towards  the 
firemen. 

"  Oh,  Grainger  I "  she  cried,  as  soon  as  she  had  reached 
the  spot,  "oh,  Grainger!  the  Burghe  boys  are  still  in  the 
house.  I  thought  they  had  been  out  I  I  thought  I  had 
seen  them  out  I  but  it  was  two  negro  boys  I  mistook  in  tho 
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dark  for  them  I    I  have  just  found  out  my  mistake  i'    Oh, 
Grainger,  they  will  perish  1    What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Tends  on  what  room  they're  in,  ma'am,"  hastily  re- 
plied the  overseer,  while  all  the  others  stood  speechless 
.with  intense  anxiety. 

1  "  Oh,  they  are  in  the  front  chamber  there,  immediately, 
above  the  burning  room  I "  cried  Mrs.  Middleton,  wringing 
her  hands  in  anguish,  while  those  around  suspended  their 
breath  in  horror. 

"More  than  a  man's  life  would  be  worth  to  venture, 
ma'am.  Tho  ceiling  of  that  burning  room  is  on  fire ;  it 
may  fall  in  any  minute,  carrying  the  floor  of  the  upper 
room  with  it  I " 

"  Oh,  Grainger  I  but  the  poor,  poor  lads !  to  perish  so 
horribly  in  their  early  youth  I " 

"  It's  dreadful,  ma'am ;  but  it  can't  be  helped  I  It's  as 
much  as  certain  death  to  any  man  as  goes  into  that  part 
of  the  building  I " 

"  Grainger  I  Grainger  1 1  cannot  abandon  these  poor  boys 
to  their  fate  I  think  of  their  mother  I — Grainger,  I  will  give 
any  man  his  freedom  who  will  rescue  those  two  boys !  It 
is  said  men  will  risk  their  lives  for  that.  Get  up  on  the 
ladder  where  you  can  be  seen  and  heard  and  proclaim 
this — shout  it  forth — ^  Freedom  to  any  slave  who  will  save 
the  Burghe  boys  1  * " 

The  overseer  climbed  up  the  ladder,  and  after  calling 
the  attention  of  the  whole  mob  by  three  loud  whoops  and 
TV^aiting  a  moment  until  quiet  was  restored,  he  shouted — 

"  Freedom  to  any  slave  who  will  save  the  Burghe  boys 
from  the  burning  building! " 

He  paused  and  waited  a  response ;  but  the  silence  was 
unbroken. 

"They  won^  risk  it,  ma'am;  life  is  sweet,"  said  the 
overseer,  coming  down  from  his  post. 

"  I  cannot  give  them  up,  Grainger  I  I  cannot  for  theic 
poor  mother's  sake '   Go  up  once  more  1    Shout  forth  that 
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loflfer  liberty  to  any  slave  with  his  wif#  and  children— 4f 
he  will  save  those  boys ! "  said  Mrs.  Middleton. 

Once  more  the  overseer  mounted  hie  poet  and  thundered 
&rth  the  proclamation — 

"  Freedom  to  any  slave  with  his  wife  and  children,  who 
will  rescue  the  Burghe  boys ! " 

Again  he  paused  for  a  response ;  and  nothing  but  dead 
silence  followed. 

"  I  tell  you  they  won't  run  the  risk,  ma'am !  Life  10 
sweeter  than  anything  else  in  this  world  I "  said  the  over- 
seer, coming  down. 

"And  the  children  will  perish  horribly  in  the  fire  and 
their  mother  will  go  raving  mad;  for  I  know  I  should  in 
her  place!"  cried  Mrs.  Middleton,  wildly  wringing  h^* 
hands,  and  gazing  in  helpless  anguish  upon  the  burning 
house. 

"And  oh!  poor  fellows!  they  are  such  naughty  boys 
that  they  will  go  right  from  this  fire  to  the  other  ona/"  cried 
Claudia  Merlin,  running  up,  burying  her  face  in  her  aunt's 
gown,  and  beginning  to  sob. 

"  Oh !  oh !  oh !  that  I  should  live  to  see  such  a  horrible 
sight  1  to  stand  here  and  gaze  at  that  burning  building  and 
know  those  boys  are  perishing  inside  and  not  be  able  to 
help  them.  Oh!  oh!  oh!"  And  here  Mrs.  Middleton 
broke  into  shrieks  and  cries  in  which  she  waa  joined  by  all 
the  women  and  children  present. 

"  Professor !  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer  I  III  do  it  1 " 
exclaimed  Ishmael. 

"  Do  what?  "  asked  the  astonished  artist, 

"  Get  those  boys  out." 

'*  You  will  kill  yourself  for  nothing  1 " 

"  No,  there's  a  chanoe  of  saving  them,  professor,  and  111 
Ksk  it  I "  said  Ishmael,  preparing  for  a  start, 

"  You  are  mad  I  you  shall  not  do  it ! "  exdaimed  the 
professor,  seiring  the  boy  and  holding  him  fast 

"  Lei  me  go,  professor )    Let  n)^^  o^o,  I  tell  you  I    Let  me 
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go,  tlien !  Israel  Putnam  would  have  done  it,  and  so  will 
II"  cried  Ishmael,  struggling,  breaiiing  away,  and  dashing 
Into  the  burning  building. 

"  But  George  Washington  wouldn't,  you  run  mad  maniac, 
he  would  have  had  more  prudence ! "  yeUed  the  professot, 
beside  himself  with  grief  and  teiTOr. 

But  Ishmael  was  out  of  hearing.  He  dashed  into  the 
front  hall,  and  up  the  main  staircase,  through  volumes  of 
jmoke  that  rolled  down  and  nearly  suffocated  him.  Ish- 
inael's  excellent  memory  stood  him  in  good  stead  now. 
He  recollected  to  have  read  that  people  passing  through 
burning  houses  filled  with  smoke  must  keep  their  heads 
as  near  the  floor  as  possible,  in  order  to  breathe.  So  when 
he  reached  the  first  landing,  where  the  fire  in  the  wing  was 
at  its  worst,  and  the  smoke  was  too  dense  to  be  inhaled  at 
all>  he  ducked  his  head  quite  low,  and  ran  through  the 
haH  and  up  the  second  flight  of  stairs  to  the  floor  upon 
which  the  boys  slept. 

He  dashed  on  to  the  front  room  and  tried  the  door.  It 
was  fastened  within.  He  rapped  and  called  and  shouted 
aloud.  In  vain !  The  dwellers  within  were  dead,  or  dead 
asleep,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  which.  He  threw  himself 
down  upon  the  floor  to  get  a  breath  of  air,  and  then  arose 
and  renewed  his  clamor  at  the  door.  He  thumped,  kicked, 
shrieked,  hoping  either  to  force  the  door  or  awake  the 
sleepers.  Still  in  vain!  Tlie  silence  of  death  reigned 
within  the  chamber;  while  volumes  of  lurid  red  smoke 
began  to  fill  the  passage.  This  change  in  the  color  of  the 
smoke  warned  the  brave  boy  that  the  flames  were  approach- 
ing. At  this  moment,  too,  he  heard  a  crash,  a  fall  and  a 
fludden  roaring  up  of  the  fire,  somewhere  near  at  hand. 
Again  In  frantic  agony  he  renewed  his  assault  upon  the 
door.  This  time  it  was  suddenly  torn  open  by  the  boys 
withi**. 

Ay  •  HORROR  OP  HORRORS !  what  a  scene  met  his  appalled 
gaze!    One  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  room  had  faJlen  m. 
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and  the  flames  were  rushing  up  through  the  aperture  from 
the  gulf  of  fire  beneath.  The  two  boys,  standing  at  the 
open  door,  were  spell-bound  in  a  sort  of  panic. 

"  What  is  it?  "  asked  one  of  them,  as  if  uncertain  whether 
tijis  were  reality  or  nightmare. 

"It  is  fire  I  Don't  you  seel  Quick!  Seize  each  of 
you  a  blanket!  Wrap  yourselves  up  and  follow  me! 
Stoop  near  the  floor  when  you  want  to  breathe!  Shut 
your  eyes  and  mouths  when  the  flame  blows  too  near. 
Now  then!" 

It  is  marvellous  how  quickly  we  can  understand  and 
execute  when  we  are  in  mortal  peril.  Ishmael  was  in- 
stantly understood  and  obeyed.  The  lads,  quick  as  light- 
ning, caught  up  blankets,  enveloped  themselves,  and 
rushed  from  the  sinking  room. 

It  was  well !  In  another  moment  the  whole  floor,  with 
a  great,  sobbing  creak,  swayed,  gave  way  and  fell  into  the 
burning  gulf  of  fire  below.  The  flames  with  a  horrible 
roar  xushed  up,  filling  the  upper  space  where  the  chamber 
Boor  had  been;  seizing  on  the  window-shutters,  mantel- 
piece, door  frames  and  all  the  timbers  attached  to  the 
walls ;  and  finally  streaming  out  into  the  passage  as  if  in 
pursuit  of  the  flying  boys. 

They  hurried  down  the  hot  and  suffocating  staircase  to 
the  first  floor,  where  the  fire  raged  with  its  utmost  fury. 
Here  the  flames  were  bursting  from  the  burning  wing 
through  every  crevice  into  the  passage.  Ishmael,  in  his 
wet  woollen  clothes,  and  the  boys  in  their  blankets,  dashed 
for  the  last  flight  of  stairs — ^keeping  their  eyes  shut  to 
save  their  sight,  and  their  lips  closed  to  save  their  lungs — 
and  so  reached  the  ground  floor. 

Here  a  wall  of  flame  barred  their  exit  through  the  front 
door ;  but  they  turned  and  made  their  escape  through  the 
back  one. 

They  were  in  the  open  air !  Scorched,  singed,  black- 
ened, choked,  breathless,  but  safe! 
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Here  they  paused  a  moment  to  recover  breath,  and  then 
Ishmael  said : 

"  We  must  run  around  to  the  front  and  let  them  know 
that  we  are  out  I "  The  two  boys  that  he  had  saved  obeyed 
him  as  though  he  had  been  their  master. 

Extreme  peril  throws  down  all  Mse  conventional  bar- 
riers and  reduces  and  elevates  all  to  their  proper  level.  In 
this  supreme  moment  Ishmael  instinctively  commanded, 
and  they  mechanically  obeyed. 

They  hurried  around  to  the  front.  Here,  as  soon  as 
they  were  seen  and  recognized,  a  general  shout  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving  greeted  them. 

Ishmael  foimd  himself  clasped  in  the  arms  of  his  friend, 
the  professor,  whose  tears  rained  down  upon  him  as  he 
cried : 

"Oh,  my  boyl  my  boy!  my  brave,  noble  boy!  there  is 
not  your  like  upon  this  earth!  no,  there  is  not!  I  would 
kneel  down  and  kiss  your  feet !  I  would  I  There  isn't  a 
prince  in  this  world  like  you  I  there  isn't,  Ishmael  I  there 
isn't  I  Any  king  on  this  earth  might  be  proud  of  you  for 
his  son  and  heir,  my  great-hearted  boy  I "  And  the  pro- 
fessor bowed  his  head  over  Ishmael  and  sobbed  for  joy  and 
gratitude  and  admiration. 

"  Was  it  really  so  well  done, professor?  "  asked  Ishmael, 
simply. 

"  Well  done,  my  boy  ?  Oh !  but  my  heart  is  full !  Was 
it  well  done  ?  Ah !  my  boy,  you  will  never  know  how  well 
done,  until  the  day  when  the  Lord  shall  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead  I  Ah !  if  your  poor  young  motiier  were  liv- 
ing to  see  her  boy  now  I "  cried  the  professor,  with  emotion. 

"  Don't  you  suppose  mother  does  live,  and  does  see  me, 
professor?  /  do,"  answered  Ishmael,  in  a  sweet,  grave 
tone,  that  sounded  like  Nora's  own  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  do  I  I  believe  she  does  live  and  watch  over  you, 
my  boy." 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Middleton,  who  hfld  been  engaged  in 
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receivJftg  xnd  rejoicing  over  the  two  rescued  youths,  and 
soothing  and  composing  their  agitated  spirits,  now  came 
forward  to  speak  to  Ishmael. 

"  My  boy,'*  she  said,  in  a  voice  shaking  with  emotion — 
"  my  brave,  good  boy  I  I  cannot  thank  you  in  set  words  • 
they  would  be  too  poor  and  weak  to  tell  you  what  I  feel, 
what  we  must  all  ever  feel  towards  you,  for  what  you  have 
done  to-night.  But  we  will  find  some  better  means  to 
prove  how  much  we  thank,  how  highly  we  esteem  you." 

Ishmael  held  down  his  head,  and  blushed  as  deeply  as 
if  he  had  been  detected  in  some  mean  act  and  reproached 
for  it. 

"You  should  look  up  and  reply  to  the  madam  f "  whis- 
pered th6  professor. 

Ishmael  raised  his  head  and  answered : 

"  My  lady,  I'm  glad  the  young  gentlemen  are  saved  and 
you  Afe  pleased.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  have  more  credit 
than  I  have  a  right  to;  for  I  feel  Very  sure  George  Wash- 
ington wouldn't." 

•'  What  do  you  say,  Ishmael?  I  do  not  quite  understand 
you,"  said  the  lady. 

"  I  mean,  ma'am,  as  it  wasn't  altogether  myself  as  the 
credit  is  due  to." 

"  To  whom  else,  then,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  "  inquired 
the  lady,  in  perplexity. 

"Why,  ma'am,  it  was  all  along  of  Israel  Putnam.  I 
knew  he  would  have  done  it,  and  so  1  felt  as  if  I  wae 
obliged  to ! " 

"  What  a  very  strange  lad  I  I  really  do  not  quite  know 
what  to  make  of  him ! "  exclaimed  the  lady,  appealing  to 
the  professor  for  want  of  a  better  oracle. 

"  Why,  you  see,  ma'am,  Ishmael  is  a  noble  boy  and  a 
real  hero ;  but  he  is  a  bit  of  a  heathen  for  all  that,  with  a 
lot  of  false  gods,  as  he  is  everlasting  a  falling  down  and  a 
worshipping  of!  And  the  names  of  his  gods  are  Wash- 
itigtbii,  Jefferson,  Putnam,  Marion,  Hancock,  Henry,  and 
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th«  loti  .  The  History  of  the  United  States  is  his  Bible, 
ma'am,  and  its  warriors  and  statesmen  are  his  saints  and 
prophets.  But  by-and-by,  when  Ishmael  grows  older 
ma'am,  be  will  learn,  when  he  does  any  great  or  good 
action,  to  ^^ve  the  glory  to  God,  and  not  to  those  dead  and 
gone  old  heroes  who  were  only  liesh  and  blood  like  him- 
self," Baid  the  professor. 

Mrs.  Middleton  looked  perplexed,  as  if  the  professor's 
explanation  itself  required  to  be  explained.  And  Ishmael, 
who  seemed  to  think  that  a  confession  of  faith  was  imper- 
atively demanded  of  him,  looked  anxious — ^as  if  eager,  yet 
^  ashamed,  to  speak.  Presently  he  conquered  his  shyness, 
and  said : 

"  But  you  are  mistaken,  professor.  I  am  not  a  heathen. 
I  wish  to  be  a  Christian.  And  I  do  give  the  glory  of  all 
that  is  good  and  great  to  the  Lord,  fii-st  of  all.  I  do  honor 
the  good  and  great  men ;  but  I  do  glorify  and  worship  tlie 
Lord  who  made  them."  And  having  said  this,  Ishmae] 
collapsed,  hung  his  head  and  blushed 

"And  I  know  he  is  not  a  heathen,  you  horrid  old  hum- 
bug of  a  professor!  He  is  a  brave,  good  boy,  and  I  love 
him  I "  said  Miss  Claudia,  joining  thje  circle  and  caressing 
Ishmael. 

But,  ah !  again  it  was  as  if  she  had  caressed  Fido,  and 
aaid  that  ?ie  was  a  brave,  good  dog,  and  she  loved  him. 

"  It  was  glorious  in  you  to  risk  your  life  to  save  those 
3;ood-for-nothing  boys,  who  were  your  enemies  besides  I  It 
was  so!  And  it  makes  my  heart  burn  to  tliink  of  ii! 
3toop  down  and  kiss  me,  Ishmael ! " 

Our  little  hero  had  the  latent  instincts  of  a  gallant  little 
gentleman.  And  this  challenge  was  in  nowise  to  be  re- 
jected. And  though  he  blushed  until  his  very  ears  seemed 
like  two  little  flames,  he  stooped  and  touched  with  his  lii>s 
the  beautiful  white  forehead  that  gleamed  like  marble  b«^ 
tween  its  curls  of  jet.  The  storm,  which  had  abated  for  a 
time,  now  arose  with  redoubled  violence.    TV»e  party  U 
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women  and  children,  though  gathered  under  a  group  of 
cedars,  were  still  somewhat  exposed  to  its  fury. 

Grainger,  the  overseer,  who  with  his  men  had  been  un- 
remitting in  his  endeavors  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
flames,  now  came  up,  and  taking  off  his  hat  to  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton,  said : 

"  Madam,  I  think,  please  the  Lord,  we  shall  bring  the 
fire  under  presently  and  save  all  of  the  building  except 
that  wing,  which  must  go.  But,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  i 
don't  see  as  you  can  do  any  good  standing  here  looking  on. 
So,  now  that  the  young  gentlemen  are  safe,  hadn't  you 
aU  better  take  shelter  in  my  house?  It  is  poor  and  plain; 
b  at  it  is  roomy  and  weather-tight,  and  altogether  you  and 
the  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  would  be  better  off  thero 
than  here." 

"  I  thank  you,  Grainger.  I  thank  you  for  your  offer  as 
well  as  for  your  efforts  here  to-night,  and  I  will  gladly  ac- 
cept the  shelter  of  your  roof  for  myself  and  young  friends. 
Show  us  the  way.  Come,  my  children.  Come,  you  also,. 
Ishmael." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  ma'am ;  but,  if  I  can't  be  of 
any  more  use  here,  I  must  go  home.  Aunt  Hannah  will 
be  looking  foT  m<N."  And  with  a  low  bow  the  boy  left  tba 
scene. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Th^«  is  a  proud  modesty  in  merit 
Averse  to  asking,  and  resolved  to  pay 
Ten  times  the  gin  it  asks.— Dbtden. 

EARLY  the  next  morning  the  professor  made  his 
appearance  at  the  Hill  Hut.  Ishmael  and  Han- 
nah had  eaten  breakfast,  and  the  boy  was  helping 
his  aunt  to  put  the  warp  in  the  loom  for  a  new  piece  of 
cloth. 

"Morning,  Miss  Hannah;  morning,  young  Ishmael  1 
You  are  wanted,  sir,  up  to  the  Hall  this  ^loming,  and  I 
am  come  to  fetch  you,"  said  the  professor,  as  he  stood 
within  the  door,  hat  in  hand. 

"  Yes,  I  thought  I  would  be;  there  must  be  no  end  of 
the  rubbish  to  clear  away,  and  the  work  to  do  up  there 
now,  and  I  knew  you  would  be  expecting  me  to  help  you, 
and  so  I  meant  to  go  up  to  your  house  just  as  soon  as  ever 
I  had  done  helping  aunt  to  put  the  warp  in  her  loom," 
answered  Ishmael,  simply. 

"  Oh,  you  think  you  are  wanted  only  to  be  set  to  work, 
do  you?  All  right!  But  now  as  we  are  in  a  hurry,  I'll 
just  lend  a  hand  to  this  little  job,  and  help  it  on  a  bit." 
And  with  that  the  artist,  who  was  as  expert  at  one  thing 
as  at  another,  began  to  aid  Hannah  with  such  good  will 
that  the  job  was  soon  done. 

"And  now,  young  Ishmael,  get  your  hat  and  come  along. 
We  must  be  going." 

But  now,  Hannah,  who  had  been  far  too  much  inter- 
ested in  her  loom  to  stop  to  talk  until  its  arrangemeixl3 
were  complete,  found  time  to  ask : 

"  What  about  that  fire  at  Brudenell  Hall? " 
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"  Didn^t  young  Ishmael  tell  you,  ma'am  ?  • '  inquired  the 
professor.     . 

"  Very  little !  I  was  asleep  when  he  came  in  last  night, 
and  this  morning,  when  I  saw  that  his  clothes  were  all 
scorched,  and  his  hair  singed,  and  his  hands  and  face  red 
and  blistered,  and  I  asked  him  what  in  the  world  he  had 
been  doing  to  himself,  he  told  me  there  had  been  a  fire  at 
the  Hall ;  but  that  it  was  put  out  before  any  great  damage 
bad  been  done ;  nothing  but  that  old  wing,  that  they  talked 
about  pulling  down,  burnt,  as  if  to  save  them  the  trouble," 
answered  Hannah. 

"Well,  ma'am,  that  was  a  cheerful  way  of  putting  it, 
certainly ;  and  it  was  also  a  true  one ;  there  wasn't  much 
damage  done,  as  the  wing  as  was  burnt  was  doomed  to  be 
pulled  down  this  very  spring.  But  did  young  Ishmael 
tell  you  how  he  received  his  injuries  ?  " 

"  No  5  but  I  suppose  of  course  he  got  them,  boy-like, 
bobbing  about  among  the  firemen,  where  he  had  no  busi- 
ness tobeT" 

"Ma'am,  he  got  burned  in  saving  Commodore  Burghe'a 
aons,  who  were  fast  asleep  in  that  burning  wing  I  Mrs. 
Middleton  offered  freedom  to  any  slave  who  would  venture 
through  the  burning  house  to  W£dce  them  up,  and  get  them 
out.  Not  a  man  would  run  the  risk  I  Then  she  offered 
freedom,  not  only  to  any  slave,  but  also  to  the  wife  and 
children  of  any  slave  who  would  go  in  and  save  the  boys, 
Not  a  man  would  venture  1  And  when  all  the  women 
were  a  howling  like  a  pack  of  she-wolves,  what  does  your 
nephew  do  but  rush  into  the  burning  wing,  rouse  up  th« 
boys  and  convoy  them  out!  Just  in  time,  tool  for  they 
were  sleeping  in  the  chamber  over  the  burning  room^  and 
in  two  minutes  after  they  got  out,  the  floor  of  that  room 
Mi  in  \ "  said  Morris. 

"You  did  that  I  You  1"  exclaimed  Hannah,  vehemently. 
"Oh!  you  horrid,  wicked,  ungrateful,  heartless  boy!  to 
(Id  ""Vxch  a  thing  SiS  that,  when  you  knew  M  you  had  beep 
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burnt  to  death,  it  would  have  broken  my  heart!  And  you^ 
professor!  you  are  just  as  bad  as  he  is!  yes,  and  worse  too, 
because  you  are  older  and  ought  to  have  more  sense !  The 
boy  was  in  your  care !  pretty  care  you  took  of  him  to  let 
Mm  rush  right  into  the  Are  I " 

*•  Ma'am,  if  you'll  only  let  me  get  in  a  word  edgeways 
dks,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it !  I  did  try  to  hinder  him !  I 
reasoned  with  him,  and  I  held  him  tight,  until  the  young 
hero — rascal,  I  mean — ^turned  upon  me  and  hit  me  in  the 
fece ;  yes,  ma'am,  administered  a  '  scientific '  right  into  my 
left  eye,  and  then  broke  from  me  and  rushed  into  the 
burning  house — " 

"Well,  but  I  thought  it  better  the  professor  should  have 
a  black  eye,  than  the  boys  should  be  burned  to  death,"  put 
in  the  lad,  edgeways, 

"Oh^  Ishmael!  Ishmaell  this  is  all  dreadful!  You  will 
Uve  to  be  hung,  I  know  you  will ! "  sobbed  Hannah. 

"WeU,  aunty,  maybe  so;  Sir  William  Wallace  did./* 
coolly  replied  the  boy. 

"What  in  the  name  of  goodness  set  you  on  to  do  such  a 
wild  thing?  And  all  for  old  Burghe's  sons  1  Pray,  what 
were  they  to  you  that  you  should  rush  through  burning 
flames  to  save  them?" 

"Nothing,  aunt  Hannah;  only  I  felt  quite  sure  that 
Israel  Putnam  or  Francis  Marion  would  have  done  just  as 
I  did,  and  so — " 

"  Plague  take  Francis  Putnam  and  Israel  Marion,  and 

.IflO  Patrick  Handcock,  and  the  whole  lot  of  'em,  I  sayf' 

Who  are  they  that  you  should  run  your  head  into  the 

fire  for  them?      They  wouldn't  do  it  for  you,  that  I 

know,"  estclaimed  Hannah,  in  a  fury. 

"Aunt  Hannah,"  said  Ishmael,  pathetically,  "  you  have 
got  their  names  all  wrong,  and  you  always-  do  I  Now,  if 
you  would  only  take  my  book  and  read  it  while  you  are 
resting  in  your  chair,  you  would  soon  learn  all  their 
luimes,  and-"  ^^^,^^^^^  by  C^oogle 
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"I'll  take  the  book  and  throw  it  into  the  fire  the  very 
first  time  I  lay  my  hands  upon  it  1  The  fetched  book  will 
be  your  ruin  yet ! "  exclaimed  Hannah,  in  a  rage. 

"  Now,  Miss  Worth,"  interposed  the  professor,  "  if  you 
destroy  that  boy's  bdok,  111  never  do  another  odd  job  foj? 
you  as  long  as  ever  I  live." 

"Whisht!  professor,"  whispered  Ishmael.  *^You  don\ 
know  my  aunt  Hannah  as  well  as  I  do.  Her  bark  is  a 
deal  worse  than  her  bite  1  If  you  only  knew  how  many 
times  she  has  threatened  t-o  *  shake  the  life  out  of '  me,  and 
to  *be  the  death  of  me,  and  to  *flay'  me  *  alive,'^y<>u 
would  know  the  value  of  her  words." 

"  Well,  young  Tshmael,  you  are  the  best  judge  of  thrU 
matter,  at  least.  And  now  are  you  ready  ?  For,  indeed, 
we  haven't  any  more  time  to  spare.  We  ought  to  have 
been  at  the  Hall  before  this." 

"Why,  professor,  I  have  been  ready  and  waiting  for  the 
last  ten  minutes." 

"  Come  along,  then.  And  now,  Miss  Hannah,  you  tak.e 
a  weU-wisher's  advice  and  don't  scold  young  Ishmael  any 
more  about  last  night's  adventur'.  He  has  done  a  bra\'e 
act,  and  he  has  saved  the  commodore's  sons  without  com- 
ing to  any  harm  by  it.  And,  if  he  hasn't  made  his  ever- 
lasting fortun',  he  has  done  himself  a  great  deal  of  credit 
and  made  some  very  powerful  friends.  And  that  I  tell 
you!  You  wait  and  seel"  said  the  professor,  as  he  left 
the  hut,  followed  by  IshmaeL 

J  The  morning  was  clear  and  bright  after  the  rain.  Afi 
they  emerged  into  the  open  air,  Ishmael  naturally  raised 
his  eyes  and  threw  a  glance  across  the  valley  to  BrudeneU 
Heights.  The  main  building  was  standing  intact,  though 
darkened ;  and  a  smoke,  small  in  volume  but  dense  black 
m  hue,  was  rising  from  the  ruins  of  the  burnt  wing. 

Ishmael  had  only  time  to  observe  this  before  they  d«* 
scended  the  narrow  path  that  led  through  the  wooded 
valley.    They  walked  on  in  perfect  silence  until  the  prj> 
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lEMor,  noticing  the  unusual  taciturnity  of  his  companion, 
eaid: 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  young  Ishmael?  You 
haven't  opened  your  mouth  since  we  left  the  hut** 

"  Oh,  professor,  I  am  thinking  of  aunt  Hannah.  It  is 
iwful  to  hear  her  rail  about  the  great  heroes  as  she  does.^ 
Lt  is  flat  blasphemy,"  replied  the  boy,  solemnly.  ( 

"  Hum,  ha,  well,  but  you  see,  young  Ishmael,  though  I ' 
wouldn't  like  to  say  one  word  to  dampen  your  enthusiasm 
for  great  heroism,  yet  the  truth  is  the  truth;  and  that  com- 
pels me  to  say  that  you  do  fall  down  and  worship  these 
same  said  heroes  a  little  too  superstitiously.  Why,  law, 
my  boy,  there  wasn't  one  of  them,  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
had  any  more  courage  or  goodness  or  wisdom  than  you 
tave,  even  if  as  much." 

"Oh,  professor,  don't  say  that!  don't!  it  is  almost  as 
ted  as  anything  aunt  Hannah  says  of  them.  Don't  go  to 
compare  their  great  boyhood  with  mine.  History  tells 
what  they  were,  and  I  know  myself  what  I  am." 

"  I  doubt  if  you  do,  young  Ishmael." 

"  Yes !  for  I  know  that  I  haven't  even  so  much  as  the 
feourage  that  you  think  I  have ;  for,  do  you  know,  professor, 
when  J  was  in  that  burning  house,  I  was  frightened  when 
I  saw  the  red  smoke  rolling  into  the  passage  and  heard 
the  fire  roaring  so  near  me  ?  And  once — I  am  ashamed 
to  own  it,  but  I  vnU,  because  I  know  George  Washington 
always  owned  his  faults  when  he  was  a  boy — once,  I 
my,  I  was  tempted  to  run  away  and  leave  the  boys  to 
iheir  fate."  [ 

"  But  you  didn't  do  it,  my  lad.  And  you  were  not  the 
less  courageous  because  you  knew  the  danger  that  you 
freely  met.  You  are  brave,  Ishmael,  and  as  good  and  wise 
as  you  are  brave." 

"  Oh,  professor,  I  know  you  believe  so,  else  you  wouldn't 
lay  it;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  I  really  were 
food  I  shouldn't  vex  &unt  Hannah  as  often  n&  I  da^' 
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"  Humph,"  said  the  professor. 

"And  then  if  I  were  wise,  I  would  always  know  rig^ 
iirom  wrong." 

"And  don't  you?" 
)  "  No,  professor;  because  last  night  when  I  ran  into  the 
burning  house  to  save  tlie  boys  I  thought  I  was  do^ng 
right ;  and  when  the  ladies  so  kindly  thanked  me,  I  felt 
sure  I  hiad  done  right;  but  this  morning,  when  aunt 
Hannah  scolded  me,  I  doubted." 

"  My  boy,  listen  to  the  oracles  of  experience.  Do  what 
your  own  conscience  assures  you  to  be  right,  and  never 
mind  what  others  think  or  say.  I,  who  have  been  you» 
guide  up  to  this  time,  can  be  so  no  longer.  I  can  scarcely 
follow  you  at  a  distance,  much  less  lead  you.  A  highei 
hand  than  Old  Morris's  shall  take  you  on.  But  here  wa 
are  now  at  the  HstU,"  said  the  professor,  as  he  opened  the 
gates  to  admit  himself  and  his  companion. 

They  passed  up  the  circular  drive  leadii^  to  the  front 
of  the  house,  paused  a  few  minutes  to  gaze  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  burnt  wing,  of  which  nothing  was  now  left  bat  a 
shell  of  brick  walls  and  a  cellar  of  smoking  cinders,  and 
then  ttiey  entered  the  house  by  the  servant's  door. 

"  Mr.  Middleton  and  the  commodore  are  in  the  library, 
and  you  are  to  take  the  boy  in  there,"  said  Grainger,  whc 
was  superint^iding  the  clearing  away  of  the  ruins. 

"  Come  along,  young  ishmael !  "  said  the  professor,  and 
as  he  knew  the  way  of  the  house  quite  as  weU  as  the  old- 
est servant  in  it,  he  passed  straight  on  to  the  door  of  the 
library  and  knocked. 

"Come  in,"  said  the  vcioe  of  Mr.  MiddletoB. 

And  the  professor,  followed  by  Ishmael,  entered  the 
library. 

It  was  a  handsome  room,  with  the  walls  lined  with 
bdok-cases;  the  windows  draped  with  crimson  curtains; 
fhe  floor  coversd  with  a  rich  carpet;  a  cheerful  "fire  burn- 
ing in  the  grate;  and  a  marble-top  table  \r  the  cenitre  <xf 
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J^  room,  at  which  was  placed  two  crunson  velvet  arm- 
Duairs  occupied  by  two  gentlemen— namely,  Mr.  Middlcton 
and  Commodore  Burghe.  The  latter  was  a  fine,  tall,  stout, 
jolly  old  sailor,  with  a  very  round  waist,  a  very  red  face 
ind  a  very  white  head,  who,  as  soon  as  ever  he  saw  Ishmael 
nter,  got  up  and  held  out  his  broad  hand,  saying : 

"  This  s  the  boy,  is  it?  Come  here,  my  brave  little  lad, 
ind  let  UB  take  a  look  at  you  I " 

Ishmael  iook  off  his  hat,  advanced  and  stood  before  the 
dommodora 

"A  delicate,  little  slip  of  a  fellow  to  show  such  spirit ! '' 
laid  the  old  sailor,  laying  his  hand  on  the  flaxen  hair  of 
<Ue  boy  and  passing  his  eyes  down  from  Ishmael 's  hmvA 
forehead  and  thin  cheeks  to  his  slender  figure — "  Never  do 
for  the  army  or  navy,  sir !  be  rejected  by  both  upon  account 
of  physical  incapacity,  sir  I  eh?"  he  continued,  appealuig 
Vb  Mr.  Middleton. 

"The  boy  is  certainly  very  delicate  at  present;  but 
tbiat  may  be  the  fault  of  his  manner  of  living;  under 
Witter  regimen  he  may  outgrow  his  fragility,"  said  Mr. 
Middleton. 

"  Yes,  yes,  so  he  may ;  but  now  as  I  look  at  him,  I  won- 
der where  the  deuce  the  littlo  fellow  got  his  pluck  from  1 
Where  did  you,  my  Utile  man,  eh?"  inquired  the  old 
sailor,  turning  bluffly  to  Ishmael. 

"  Indeed  I  don't  know,  sir ;  unless  it  was  from  George 
Washington  and — "  Ishmael  was  going  on  to  enumerate 
lis  model  heroes,  but  the  commodore,  who  had  not 
jtopped  to  hear  the  reply,  turned  to  Mr.  Middleton  again 
and  said  ; 

"  One  is  accustomed  to  associate  great  courage  with  great 
size,  weight,  strength,  and  so  forth  I "  and  he  drew  up  hio 
own  magnificent  form  with  conscious  pride. 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  why  we  should,  then,  when  all 
nature  and  all  history  contradicts  the  notion!  Nature 
shows  us  that  the  lion  is  braver  than  the  elephant,  and 
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history  informs  us  that  all  the  great  generals  of  the  world 
have  been  little  men — " 

"And  experience  teaches  us  that  school-masters  are  pe- 
dants ! "  said  the  old  man,  half  vexed,  half  laughing ;  "but 
that  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  how  are  we  to 
reward  this  brave  little  fellow?  " 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  do  not  want  any  reward,"  said 
Ishmael,  modestly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes;  I  know  all  about  that  I  Your  friend, 
Mr.  Middleton,  has  just  been  telling  me  some  of  your  ante- 
cedents— ^how  you  fought  my  two  young  scapegraces  in 
defence  of  his  fruit  baskets!  wish  you  had  been  strong 
enough  to  have  given  them  a  good  thrashing !  And  about 
your  finding  the  pocket-book,  and  forbearing  to  borrow  a 
dollar  from  it,  though  sorely  tempted  by  want  I  And  then 
about  your  refusing  any  reward  for  being  simply  honest! 
You  see  I  know  all  about  youl  So  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
you  money  for  risking  your  life  to  save  my  boys  I  But  I 
am  going  to  give  you  a  start  in  the  world  if  I  can.  Come, 
now,  how  shall  I  do  it?" 

Ishmael  hesitated,  looked  down  and  blushed. 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  to  sea  and  be  a  sailor,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  thank  you." 

"  Like  to  go  for  a  soldier,  eh  ?  You  might  be  a  drum- 
mer-boy, you  know." 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir." 

"  Neither  sailor  nor  soldier ;  that's  queer,  too !  I  thought 
all  lads  longed  to  be  one  or  the  other !  Why  don't  you, 
eh?" 

"I  would  not  like  to  leave  my  aunt  Hannah,  sir;  she 
has  no  one  but  me." 

"What  the  deuce  would  you  like,  then?"  testily  de- 
manded the  old  sailor. 

"If  you  please,  sir,  nothing;  do  not  trouble  your- 
self." 

"  But  you  saved  the  life  of  my  boys,  you  proud  little , 
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ra»cal !  and  do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  let  that  service 
pass  unrepaid?" 

''  Sir,  I  am  glad  the  young  gentlemen  are  safe ;  that  is 
enough  for  me." 

"  But  111  be  shot  if  it  is  enough  for  ma  /  " 

"  Commodore  Burghe,  sir,  will  you  allow  me  to  suggest 
something?"  said  the  professor,  coming  forward,  hat  in 
hand. 

"  And  who  the  deuce  are  you  ? — Oh,  I  see !  the  artist-in- 
general  to  the  country  side !  Well,  what  do  you  suggest  ?  " 
laughed  the  old  man. 

"  If  I  might  be  so  bold,  sir,  it  would  be  to  send  young 
Ishmael  to  school." 

"  Send  him  to  school !  ha,  ha,  ha !  ho,  ho,  ho  I  why,  he'd 
like  that  least  of  anything  else  1  why,  he'd  consider  that 
the  most  ungrateful  of  all  returns  to  make  for  his  services! 
Boys  are  sent  to  school  for  puniahmenty  not  for  reward ! " 
laughed  the  commodore. 

"  Young  Ishmael  wouldn't  think  it  a  punishment,  sir," 
mildly  suggested  the  professor. 

"  I  tell  you  he  wouldn't  go^  my  friend  I  punishment  or 
no  punishment  1  Why,  I  can  scarcely  make  .my  own 
feiUows  go  I    Bosh !  I  know  boys !  school  is  their  bugbear ! " 

"But,  under  correction,  sir,  permit  me  to  say  I  don't 
tliink  you  know  young  Ishmael — " 

"  I  know  he  is  a  boy  1  that  is  enough ! " 

"  But,  sir,  he  is  rather  an  uncommon  boy." 

"  In  that  case  he  has  an  uncommon  aversion  to  school!" 

"Sir,  put  it  to  him,  whether  he  would  like  to  go  to 
school." 

"  What's  the  use,  when  I  know  he'd  rather  be  hung?  " 

"  But,  pray,  give  him  the  choice,  sir,"  respectfully  perx 
sisted  the  professor. 

"  What  a  solemn,  impertinent  jackanapes  you  are,  to  be 
sure,  Morris !  But,  I  vM  *  put  it  to  him,'  as  you  call  itl 
Here,  you  young  fire-eater,  come  here  to  me.".  , 
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The  boy,  who  had  modestly  withdrawn  into  the  back- 
ground, now  came  forward. 

"  Stand  up  before  me ;  hold  up  your  head ;  look  me  in 
the  face!  Now,  then,  answer  me  truly,  and  don't  be 
afraid.    Would  you  like  to  go  to  school,  eh  ?  " 

Ishmael  did  not  speak,  but  the  moonlight  radiance  of 
his  pale  beaming  face  answered  for  him. 

"  Have  you  no  tongue,  eh  ?  "  bluffly  demanded  the  old 
sailor. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  should  like  to  go  to  school,  more 
than  anything  in  the  world,  if  I  was  rich  enough  to  pay 
for  it,"  answered  Ishmael. 

"  Humph !  what  do  you  think  of  that,  Middleton?  eh? 
what  do  you  think  of  that  f  A  boy  saying  that  he.  would 
like  to  go  to  school !  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing 
in  your  life?  Is  the  young  rascal  humbugging  us^ do  you 
think?  "  said  the  commodore,  turning  to  his  friend. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  sir ;  he  is  perfectly  sincere.  I  an^  sure 
of  it,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  him  myself.  And  look  at 
him,  sir !  he  is  a  boy  of  talent;  and  if  you  wish  to  reward 
hiria,  you  could  not  d.o  so  in  a  more  effectual  way  than  by 
giving  him  some  education,"  said  Mr.  Middleton. 

"But  what  could  a  boy  of  his  humble  lot  do  with  an 
education  if  he  had  it?"  inquired  the  commodore. 

"Ah !  that  I  cannot  tell,  as  it  would  depend  greatly  upon 
future  circumstances ;  but  this  we  know,  that  the  education 
he  desires  cannot  do  him  any  harm,  and  viay  do  him  good." 

"  Yes !  well,  then,  to  school  he  shall  go.  Where  shall  I 
send  him  ?  "  inquired  the  old  sailor. 

"  Here ;  I  would  willingly  take  him." 

"  You  I  you're  joking  1  Why,  you  have  one  of  the  most 
select  schools  in  the  State." 

"And  this  boy  would  soon  be  an  honor  to  it!  In  a 
word,  commodore,  I  would  offer  to  take  him  freely  myself, 
l.ut  that  I  know  the  independent  spirit  ot  the  young  fel- 
V-'-v  could  not  rest  iindrr  sucii  an  obligation.  You,  how- 
'^er,  are  his  d(^b</*.v  tu  «b  kuiL^  aiiiount  than  vou  can  e^-S 
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wpay.  JVojn  j<m,  tti«pefop©,  «wn  h«  cannot  f«ft»e  to 
4K)cept  «fi  education.^' 

"  But  your  patrons,  my  dear  sir,  may  object  to  the  asso- 
ciation  lor  their  sons,*' said  the  commodope,  in  a  low  voice. 

""Do  ^01* -object?" 

^  Not  I  indeed !    I  like  the  liljtte  fellow  too  welir 

"  Very  well,  then,  if  Mij  o«e  else  objeolB  to  Ifeeir  isona 
keying  oomp«ny  with  Ishmael  Worth,  they  cfeall  be  at 
liberty  to  do  bo." 

*^  H«Hnph1  bst  suppose  they  remove  their  eons  from  the 
cnbooi  ?  what  then,  ^?  "  demanded  )ine  eommod^^e. 

^  They  ehall  be  free  fejtti  any  reproach  from  i»e.  The 
liberty  I  claim  for  myeelf  I  also  allow  eifeera.  I  interfere 
wiUi  no  ixtan^  freedom  of  action,  and  sufier  ik>  man  to 
interfere  with  mine,"  rotnmed  Middleton. 

^Qiate  rigl¥t!  Then  it  is  «w*tled  the  boy  f^^nda  1*ie 
school.  Where  are  you,  you  young  fire-bravo  I  you  young 
t&undwbolt  of  war!  Gome  forward,  and  let  vts  have  a 
word  with  you! "  shouted  the  commodore. 

lehmael,  who  had  again  retieated  behiskd  iSbte  shelter 
irf  the  profesBor'fl  stowt  form,  now  oame  ferward,  eap  in 
band,  and  stood  blushing  before  the  old  sailor. 

"  Well,  you  are  to  be  ^euised  with  a  gwwated  prayer,' you 
you9^  Don  Quixote.  You  are  to  oome  hope  to  school,  and 
I  am  to  foot  the  bilk.  Yo«ii  are  to  oome  next  Monday, 
which  being  the  first  of  April  and  all-foole -day,  I  consider 
an  appropriate  time  for  a  beginning.  Yon  we  to  *tilt  with 
certain  giants,  called  Qvammar,  Geography  imd  fEetory. 
And  if  you  succeed  with  them,  you  aie  to  eombast  oeitaSn 
dragons  and  griffins,  named  Virgil,  E^id,  and  so  forth. 
And  if  you  conquer  them,  you  may  eventttally  rise  abo^e 
your  present  humble  sphere,  and  perhaps  become  a  pariah 
<5lerk  orr  a  constable — who  tnows?  Make  good  ^se  of 
your  opportunities,  my  lad !  Pursue  the  path  of  learn- 
ing, and  there  is  no  knowing  where  rt  may  eairy  you. 
'^Big  streams  firom  little  fountains  flaw  *  Great  oaks  tem 
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little  acorns  grow ; '  and  so  forth.  Good-bye  I  and  Gk)d 
bless  you,  my  lad,"  said  the  commodore,  rising  to  take  his 
leave. 

Ishmael  bowed  very  low,  and  attempted  to  thank  his 
friend,  but  tears  arose  to  his  eyes,  and  swelling  cmotior 
choked  his  voice ;  and  before  he  could  speak,  the  commo 
dore  walked  up  to  Mr.  Middleton,  and  said : 

"  I  hope  your  favor  to  this  lad  will  not  seriously  affect 
your  school ;  but  we  will  talk  further  of  the  matter  on  some 
future  occasion.  I  have  an  engagement  this  morning. 
Good-bye  I  Oh,  by  the  way — ^I  had  nearly  forgotten: 
Mervin,  and  Turner,  and  the  other  old  boys  are  coming 
down  to  my  place  for  an  oyster  roast  on  Thursday  night 
I  won't  ask  you  if  you  will  come.  I  say  to  you  ttiat  you 
TMst  do  so ;  and  I  will  not  stop  to  hear  any  denial.  Gtood- 
bye ! "  and  the  commodore  shook  Mr.  Middleton's  hand 
aiid  departed. 

Ishmael  stood  the  very  picture  of  perplexity,  until  Mr. 
Middleton  addressed  him. 

"  Come  here,  my  brave  little  lad.  You  are  to  do  as  the 
ccwmmodore  has  directed  you,  and  present  yourself  here 
on  Monday  next.    Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  understand  very  weU ;  but — " 

"  But — ^what,  my  lad ?    Wouldn't  you  like  to  come?  " ' 

"Oh,  yes,  sir!  more  than  anything  in  the  world.  1 
would  like  it,  but — " 

"What,  my  boy?'' 

"It  would  be  taking  something  for  nothing;  and  I di 
not  like  to  do  that,  sir.'* 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Ishmael !  It  would  be  taking  what 
you  have  a  right  to  take !  It  would  be  taking  what  you 
have  earned  a  hundred-fold.  You  risked  your  life  to 
save  Commodore  Burghe'd  two  sons,  and  you  did  save 
them.^' 

"Sir,  that  was  only  my  duty." 

''Then  it  Is  equally  the  oommor^-^Y^'s  duty  to  do  all  tluii 
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be  can  for  you.  And  it  is  also  yonr  duty  to  accept  his 
Oflfers." 

"  Do  you  look  at  it  in  that  light,  sir  ?  " 

"Certainly  I  do!" 

**And — do  you  think  John  Hancock  and  Patrick  Henry 
^ould  have  looked  at  it  in  that  light?  "  < 

Mr.  Middleton  laughed.  No  one  could  have  helped 
laughing  at  the  solemn,  little,  pale  visage  of  Ishmael,  as 
he  gravely  put  this  question, 

"  Why,  assuredly,  my  boy  I  Every  hero  and  martyr  5n 
sacred  or  profane  history  would  view  the  matter  as  tl^e 
commodore  and  myself  do." 

"  Oh,  then,  sir,  I  am  so  glad  I  and  indeed,  indeed,  I  vhil 
do  my  very  best  to  profit  by  my  opportunities,  and  to  sho  m 
toy  tiianlrfulness  to  the  commodore  and  you,"  said  Wi- 
^ael,  fervently. 

"  Quite  right  I  I  am  sure  you  will !  And  now,  my  bo )», 
you  may  retire,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  kindly  giving  Isli- 
tnael  his  hand. 

Our  lad  bowed  deeply  and  turned  towards  the  professo  tj 
who,  with  a  sweeping  obeisance  to  all  the  literary  shelve**, 
left  the  room. 

"  Your  everlastin'  fortin's  made,  young  Ishmael !  Yon 
will  learn  the  classematics,  and  all  the  fine  arts ;  and  it 
depends  on  yourself  alone,  whether  you  do  not  rise  to  be 
A  sexton  or  a  derk  I "  said  the  professor,  as  they  went  out 
mto  the  lawn. 

They  went  around  to  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  burnt 
wing,  where  all  the  field  negroes  were  collected  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  overseer,  Grainger,  and  engaged  in 
clearing  away  the  rubbish. 

"  I  have  a  hundred  and  fifty  things  to  do,"  said  the  pro* 
fessor;  "but,  still,  if  my  assistence  is  required  here  it  must 
be  given.-    Do  you  want  my  help,  Mr.  Grainger  ?  " 

''No,  Morris,  not  until  the  rubbish  is  cleared  away* 
flxm^  1  fhinky  we  shall  want  you  to  put  down  a  tempon^jT 
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ODTering  to  keep  the  oellar  fiom  filling  with  rain  until  the 

builder  comes,"  was  the  reply. . 

"  Come  along,  then,  young  Idunael;  I  guesB  I  will  not 
linger  here  any  longer ;  and  as  for  going  over  to  Mr.  Mar* 
tindale's,  to  begin  to  dig  his  irell  to*day,  it  is  too  late  tc 
Uiink  of  such  a  thing.  So  I  will  just  walk  over  home  with 
you,  to  see  how  Hannah  leceives  your  good  news,"  said 
the  piofeesor,  leading  the  way  rapidly  down  the  nanow 
path  through  the  wooded  valiey. 

When  fhey  reached  the  hut  they  found  Hannah  eitting 
la  her  chair  beforo  tiie  fire,  crying. 

In  a  moment,  Ishmael's  thin  arm  was  araunid  her  neel^ 
and  his  gentle  Foioe  in  her  ear,  ioqiiirmg: 

'*  What  is  the  matter  ?'' 

'^  Starvation  ia  the  matter,  my  oliihi  I  I  caniiot  weave. 
It  hurts  my  arms  too  much.  What  we  are  to*  do  for  bread 
I  cannot  tell!  for  of  coanie  the  poor  little  dollar  a  week 
that  yoQ  earn  is  not  gmng  to  aupport  ua,'^  aaid  Hannidi; 
Bobbing. 

Ifihmael  looked  dtsteeawd;  the pnrfBflsor  disiiiayed!  The 
same  thought  occnired  to  both — Hannah  unable  to  work, 
Ishmael's  "  poor  little  dollar  a  week  "  would  not  aupport 
them ;  but  yet  neitiier  could  it  be  dispenaed  with,  eince  it 
would  be  the  <mly  thing  to  ke^  them  both  fnim  mmine, 
and  eince  this  was  the  caae,  lahaaaei  would  be  obhi^  to 
continue  to  earn  that  amall  atipend,  and  to  do  eo  lie  muet 
give  up  all  hopes  of  going  to  school — at  least  for  the 
present,  pcarhape  forerar.  It  wna  a  bitter  diaapipointinenti 
but  when  waa  the  boy  ewar  knerwu  to  heeitate  between 
right  and  wrong?  He  awalkywed  hk  risiiig  tears  and 
kissed  his  weeping  relative,  saying: 

^'NeA'W  mind,  aunt  Hannah  1  DoaH,  cry;  maybe  if  I 
work  hard  I  may  be  able  to  earn  more." 

'^  Yes>;  times  is  brisk;  I  dace  say,  young  Ishaael  will 
be  able  to  bring  yon  as  mi|ch  as  two  doliaxa  a  week  for  a 
i^  abimed  in  the  professor. 
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Hannah  dropped  her  coarse  handkerchief  and  lifted  her 
Weeping  face  to  ask : 

"What  did  they  want  with  you  up  at  the  Hall,  my 
dear?" 

"  The  commodore  wanted  to  send  me  to  school,  aunt 
Tannah ;  but  it  don't  matter,"  said  Ishmael,  firmly. 

Hannah  sighed. 

And  tlie  professor,  knowing  now  that  he  should  have  no 
pleasure  in  seeing  Hannah's  delight  in  her  nephew's  ad- 
vancement, since  the  school  plan  was  nipped  in  the  bud, 
took  up  his  hat  to  depart 

"  Well,  young  Ishmael,  I  shall  start  for  Mr.  Martindale's 
t(>-morrow,  to, dig  that  well.  I  shall  have  a  plenty  for  you 
to  do,  so  you  must  be  at  my  house  :.s  usual  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,"  he  said. 

"  Professor,  I  think  I  will  walk  with  you.  I  ought  to 
tell  Mr.  Middleton  at  once,  ^ind  I  shall  have  no  more 
ttme  after  to-day,"  replied  the  boy,  rising. 

They  went  out  together  and  in  silence  retraced  their 
steps  to  Brudenell  Heights.  Both  were  brooding  over 
Ifehmael's  defeated  hopes  and  over  that  strange  fatality  in 
tiie  lot  of  the  poor  that  makes  them  miss  great  fortunes 
for  the  lack  of  small  means. 

The  professor  parted  with  his  companion  at  his  own 
cottage  doqr.  But  Ishmael,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
walked  slowly  and  thoughtfully  on  towards  Brudenell 
"leights. 

To  have  the  cup  of  happiness  dashed  to  the  ground  the 
cry  moment  it  was  raised  to  his  lips  I  It  was  a  cruel  dis- 
appointment. He  could  not  resign  himself  to  it.  All  his 
nature  was  in  arms  to  resist  it.  His  mind  was  laboring 
with  the  means  to  reconcile  his  duty  and  his  desire.  His 
intense  longing  to  go  to  school,  his  burning  thirst  for 
knowledge ;  the  eagerness  of  his  hungry  and  restless  intel- 
lect for  food  and  action,  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by 
'ess  gifted  beings.    While  earnestly  searching  for  the  way 
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by  which  he  might  supply  Hannah  with  i\H  jieans  of 
living  without  sacrificing  his  hopes  of  school,  he  suddenlj 
hit  upon  a  plan.  He  quickened  his  footsteps  to  put  it  into 
instant  execution.  He  arrived  at  Brudenell  Hall  and 
asked  to  see  Mrs.  Middleton.  A  servant  took  up  his  peti 
tion  and  soon  returned  to  conduct  him  to  that  lady's  pres 
ence.  They  went  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  when  the  man 
turning  to  the  left,  opened  a  door,  and  admitted  the  hov 
to  the  bed-chamber  of  Mrs.  Middleton. 

The  lady,  wrapped  in  a  dressing-gown  and  shawl,  re^ 
clined  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  chimney-corner. 

"  Come  here,  my  dear,"  she  cdd,  in  a  sweet  voice.  And 
when  Ishmael  had  advanced  and  made  his  bow,  she  took 
his  hand  kindly  and  said:  "You  are  the  only  visitor  whoia 
I  would  have  received  to-day,  for  I  have  taken  a  very  bad 
cold  from  last  night's  exposure,  my  dear ;  but  you  I  could 
not  refuse.  Now  sit  down  in  that  chair  opposite  me,  and 
tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you.  I  hear  you  are  coining 
to  school  here ;  I  am  glad  of  it." 

"  I  waSy  ma'am ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  am,y*^  repliel 
the  boy. 

"Why,  how  is  that?" 

"  I  hope  you  won't  be  displeased  with  me,  ma'am—" 

"  Certainly  not,  my  hoy.  What  is  it  that  you  wish  to 
say?" 

"Well,  ma'am,  my  aunt  Hannah  cannot  weave  now, 
because  her  wrists  are  crippled  with  rheumatism ;  and,'ae 
she  cannot  earn  any  money  in  that  way,  I  shall  be  obligee 
to  give  up  school — unless — "    Ishmael  hesitated. 

"  UiJess  what,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  Unless  she  can  get  some  work  that  she  can  do.  She 
can  knit  and  sew  very  nicely,  and  I  thought  maybe,  ma'am 
— I  hope  you  won't  be  offended — '' 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  I  thought,  then,  maybe  you  might  have  some  sewing 
or  some  knitting  to  put  out  '* 
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^  Why,  Ishmael,  I  have  been  looking  in  vain  for  a  seam- 
rtress  for  the  last  three  or  four  weeks.  And  I  thought  I 
really  should  have  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
sending  to  Baltimore  or  Washington  for  one ;  for  all  our 
spring  and  summer  sewing  is  yet  to  do.  I  am  sure  I 
could  keep  one  woman  in  fine  needle-work  all  the  year 
found." 

"  Oh,  ma>im,  how  glad  I  would  be  if  aunt  Hannah 
Orould  suit  yau." 

"  I  can  easily  tell  that.    Does  she  make  your  clothes  ?  " 

"All  of  them,  ma'am,  and  her  own  too." 

"Come  here,  ihen,  and  let  me  look  at  her  sewing." 

Ishmael  went  to  the  lady,  who  took  his  arm  and  care- 
ftilly  examined  thw  stitching  of  his  jacket  and  shirt-sleeve. 

"She  sews  beautifully.  That' will  do,  my  boy.  Ring 
tliat  bell  for  me." 

Ishmael  obeyed  and  a  servant  answered  the  summons. 

•Jane,"  she  said,  "hand  me  that  roll  of  linen  from  the 
wardrobe." 

The  woman  complied,  and  the  mistress  put  the  bundle 
m  the  hands  of  Ishmael,  saying : 

""  Here,  my  boy:  here  are  a  dozen  shirts  already  cut  out, 
with  the  sewing  cotton,  buttons,  and  so  forth,  rolled  up  in 
tiiem.  Take  them  to  your  aunt.  Ask  her  if  she  can  do 
them,  and  tell  her  that  I  pay  a  dollar  apiece." 

"Oh  I  thank  you,  thank  you,  ma'am  I  I  know  aunt 
Hannah  will  do  them  very  nicely ! "  exclaimed  the  boy  in 
delight,  as  he  made  his  bow  and  his  exit. 

He  ran  home,  leaping  and  jumping  as  he  went. 

He  rushed  into  the  hut,  and  threw  the  bundle  on  the 
table,  exclaiming,  gleefully : 

"  There,  aunt  Hannah  I  I  have  done  itl " 

"  Done  what,  you  crazy  feUow  ?  "  cried  Haniaah,  looking 
up  from  the  frying  pan  in  which  she  was  turning  savory 
rashers  of  bacon  for  their  second  meal. 
^  I  have  got  you—*  an  engagement^'  as  ^®  Sltfz^lb  ^b? 
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A  big  lot  of  work  to  do.  I Ve  got  it  for  you,  aunt ;  and  5 
begin  to  think  a  body  may  get  any  reasonable  thing  in 
this  world  if  they  will  only  try  hard  enough  for  it  I "  ex- 
claimed Ishmael. 

,  Hannah  sat  down  her  frying  pan  and  approached  thf 
table,  saying : 

"  Will  you  try  to  be  sensible  now,  Ishmael ;  and  tell  m< 
where  this  bundle  of  linen  came  from  ?  " 

Ishmael  grew  sober  in  an  instant,  and  made  a  very  clear 
statement  of  his  afternoon's  errand,  and  its  success,  ending 
as  he  had  begun,  by  saying :  "  I  do  believe  in  my  soul, 
aunt  Hannah,  that  anybody  can  get  any  reasonable  thing 
in  the  world  they  want,  if  they  only  try  hard  enough  for  it/ 
And  now,  dear  aunt  Hannah,  I  would  not  be  so  selfish  fis 
to  go  to  school  and  leave  all  the  burden  of  getting  a  liviug 
upon  your  shoulders,  if  I  did  not  know  that  it  would  be 
better  even  for  you  by-and-by !  For  if  I  go  to  school  ar^d 
get  some  little  education,  I  shall  be  able  to  work  at  som6- 
thing  better  than  odd  jobbing.  The  professor  and  Mr. 
Middleton,  and  even  the  commodore  himself,  thinks  that 
if  I  persevere,  I  may  come  to  be  county  constable,  or  parish 
clerk,  or  schoolmaster,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  and  if  J 
do,  you  know,  aunt  Hannah,  we  can  live  in  a  house  wiih 
three  or  four  rooms,  and  I  can  keep  you  in  splendor  I  S^ 
you  won't  think  your  boy  selfish  in  wanting  to  go  to  school 
will  you,  aunt  Hannah  ?  " 

I  "  No,  my  darling,  no.  I  love  you  dearly,  my  Ishmael 
Only  my  temper  is  tried  when  you  run  your  precious  heac 
into  the  fire,  as  you  did  last  night." 

"  But,  aunt  Hannah,  Israel  Putnam,  or  Francis — " 

"Now,  now,  Ishmael — don't,  dear,  don't!  If  you  did 
but  know  how  I  hate  the  very  sound  of  those  old  dead  and 
gone  men's  names,  you  wouldn't  be  foreverlasting  dingirg 
of  them  into  my  ears  I "  said  Hannah,  nervously. 

"  Well,  aunt  Hannah — ^111  try  to  remember  not  to  naii:t» 
fiiem  to  you  again.    But  for  p^U  that  I  must  follow  wh£)»b 
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THEY  LEAD  ME  I "  Said  this  young  aspirant  and  unconscious 
prophet.  For  I  have  elsewhere  said,  what  I  now  with  em- 
phasis repeat,  that  "Aspiratioas  axe  Prophecies,"  which  it 
requires  only  Faith  to  fulfil. 

Hannah  made  no  reply.  She  was  busy  setting  the  table 
for  the  supper,  which  the  aunt  and  nephew  presently  en- 
joyed with  the  appreciation  only  to  be  felt  by  those  who 
seldom  sit  down  to  a  satisfact^jry  meaL 

When  it  was  over,  and  the  table  was  cleared,  Hannah, 
who  never  lost  lime,  took  the  bundle  of  linen,  unrolled  it, 
eat  down,  and  comm^iced  sewing. 

Ishmael,  with  hi;:  book  of  heroes,  sat  opposite  to  her. 

The  plain  deal  table,  scrubbed  white  as  cream,  stocd 
between  them,  liglifced  by  one  tallow  candle. 

"Aunt  Hannah^"  said  the  boy,  as  he  watched  h\>x 
arranging  her  work,  "  is  that  easier  than  weaviug  ?  " 

"  Very  much  easier,  Ishmael." 

"And  is  it  as  profitable  to  you?" 

"About  twice  as  profitable,  my  dear;  so,  if  the  lady 
really  can  keep  me  in  work  all  the  year  round,  there  will 
be  no  need  of  your  poor  little  wages,  earned  bj  your  hard 
iab(»:,"  answered  Hannah. 

*'  Oh,  I  didn't  think  it  hard  at  all,  you  sec,  because  Israel 
Pot —  I  b^  your  pardon,  auDt  Hannaih — I  won't  forgei 
a^n,"said  tiie  boy,  correcting  himself  in  time,  and  return* 
^i]g  to  the  silent  reading  of  his  book. 

ScHue  time  after  he  dosed  his  book,  and  looked  up. 

"Aunt  Hannah  I" 

^WeU^Iriimael?" 

^  iTou  often  talk  to  me  of  my  dear  mother  in  Heaven 
tert  never   of   my  &iher.    Who  was   my  £xther, 
dannab?" 

lteatt4Ui0iiief  Btfmab  aioee  atMl  based  liiB  Q^ 
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CHAPTER   XXVIIL 

ISHMAEL  AND  CLAUDIA. 

I  saw  two  children  intertwine 

Their  arms  about  each  other,^ 
like  the  lithe  tendrils  of  the  vine 

Around  its  nearest  brother ; 
And  ever  and  anon, 
As  srayly  they  ran  on, 
Each  looked  into  the  other's  face. 
Anticipating  an  embrace. 

Richard  Monckton  Hilnbs. 

1)UNCTIi  ALLY  at  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  morning 
Ishmael  Worth  rendered  himself  at  Brudenell  Hall. 

Mr.  Middleton's  school  was  just  such  a  one  as  can  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  be  met  with  out  of  the  Southern  States.  Mr. 
Middleton  had  been  a  professor  of  languages  in  one  of  the 
Southern  universities;  and  by  his  salary  had  supported 
and  educated  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters  until 
the  death  of  a  distant  relative  enriched  him  with  the 
inheritance  of  a  large  funded  property. 

He  immediately  resigned  his  position  in  the  university, 
eosud — as  he  did  not  wish  to  commit  himself  hastily  to  a 
fixed  abode  in  any  particular  neighborhood  by  the  pur- 
ckase  of  an  estate — he  leased  the  whole  ready  made  estab* 
lishment  at  Brudenell  Hall,  all  furnished  and  officered  as 
it  was.  There  he  conveyed  his  wife  and  ten  children— 
'that  is,  five  girls  and  five  boys,  ranging  fi'om  the  ag»  of  one 
year  up  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Added  to  these  Was  the 
motherless  daughter  of  his  deceased  sister,  Beatrice  Merlin, 
who  had  been  the  wife  of  the  chief-justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State. 

Claudia  Merlin  had  been  confided  to  the  care  of  her 
uncle  and  aunt  in  preference  to  being  sent  to  a  boarding- 
ftchool  during  her  father's  absenoe  on  offloial  duty  at  tht 
Mpital* 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middleton  had  found,  on  coming  to  Bnide- 
nell  Hall,  that  there  was  no  proper  school  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  which  they  could  send  their  sons  and  daughters. 
They  had  besides  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  educating 
their  children  under  their  own  eyes,  Mr,  Middleton,  in 
his  capacity  of  professor,  had  seen  too  much  of  the  tempta- 
oions  of  college  life  to  be  willing  to  trust  his  boys  too 
early  to  its  dangers.  And  as  for  sending  the  girls  away 
from  home,  Mrs.  Middleton  would  not  hear  of  it  for  an 
instant. 

After  grappling  with  the  difl^culty  for  a  while,  they 
conquered  it  by  concluding  to  engage  a  graduate  of  the 
university  as  tutor,  to  ground  young  people  in  what  are 
called  the  fundamental  parts  of  an  English  education,  to- 
gether with  the  classics  and  mathematics;  and  also  to 
employ  an  accomplished  lady  to  instruct  them  in  music 
wad  drawing.  This  school  was  always  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  housa 
One  or  the  other  was  almost  always  present  in  the  school- 
room. And  even  if  this  had  not  been  so,  the  strictest 
propriety  must  have  been  preserved;  for  the  governess 
was  a  discreet  woman,  near  fifty  years  of  age ;  and  the 
tutor,  though  but  twenty-five,  was  the  gravest  of  all  grave 
young  men. 

The  class-room  was  arranged  in  a  spare  back  parlor  on 
the  first  floor — a  spacious  apartment  whose  windows 
"lOoked  out  upon  the  near  shrubberies  and  the  distant 
Noods.  Here  on  the  right  hand  were  seated  the  five  boys* 
under  their  tutor ;  and  on  the  left  were  gathered  the  girls 
under  their  governess.  But  when  a  class  was  called  up 
for  recitation,  before  the  tutor,  boys  and  girls  engaged  in 
the  same  studies  and  in  the  same  stage  of  progress  stood 
up  together,  that  their  minds  might  be  stimulated  by 
mutual  emulation. 

Often  Mrs.  Middleton  occupied  a  seat  in  an  arm-chait 
near  one  of  the  pleasant  windows  overlooking  the  shrub* 
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beries,  and  employed  herself  with  some  fine  neetlleworli 
while  superintending  the  school.  Sometimes,  also,  Mr. 
Middleton  came  in  with  his  book  or  paper,  and  occasion- 
ally, from  force  of  habit,  he  would  take  a  class-book  and 
hear  a  recitation.  It  was  to  keep  his  hand  in,  he  said,  lesl 
gome  unexpected  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  should  sem 
him  back  to  his  old  profession  again. 

Thus,  this  was  in  all  respects  a  family  school. 

But  when  the  neighbors  became  acquainted  with  its 
admirable  working,  they  begged  as  a  favor  the  privilege 
of  sending  their  children  as  day  pupils ;  and  Mr.  Middle* 
ton,  in  his  cordial  kindness,  agreed  to  receive  the  new 
pupils ;  but  only  on  condition  that  their  tuition  fees  should 
be  paid  to  augment  the  salaries  of  the  tutor  and  the  gov- 
erness, as  he — ^Mr.  Middleton — did  not  wish,  and  would 
not  receive,  a  profit  from  his  school. 

Among  the  new-comers  were  the  sons  of  Coinmodore 
Burghe.  Like  the  other  new  pupils,  they  were  only  day 
scholars.  For  bad  conduct  they  had  once  beec  warned 
away  from  the  school ;  but  had  been  pardoned  and  received 
back  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  their  father. 

Their  presence  at  Brudenell  Hall  on  the  nearly  fatal 
nvght  of  the  fire  had  been  accidental.  The  night  had  been 
stormy,  and  Mrs.  Middleton  had  insisted  upon  their 
remaining  in  the  house. 

These  boys  were  now  regular  attendants  at  the  school^ 
and  their  manners  and  morals  were  perceptibly  improv 
ing.  They  now  sat  with  the  Middleton  boys  and  shared 
their  studies. 

Into  this  pleasant  family  school-room,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  April,  young  Ishmael  Worth  was  introduced.  His 
own  heroic  conduct  had  won  him  a  place  in  the  most 
solect  and  exclusive  little  school  in  the  State. 

Islimael  was  now  thirteen  years  of  age,  a  tall,  slender 
boy,  with  a  broad  full  forehead,  large  prominent  blue  eyes, 
a  dtrai/jjht  well-shaped  nose,  full,  sweet,  smiljngjg^ 
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wnoted-looking  cheeks,  a  round  chin  and  fair  complexion. 
flb  hands  and  feet  were  small  and  symmetrical,  but  rough- 
en^i  with  hard  usage.  He  was  perfectly  clean  and  neat  in 
his  appearance.  Hi^  ^hin,  pale  face  was  as  delicately  fair 
is  any  lady's;  his  flaxen  hair  was  parted  at  the  left  side 
uid  brushed  smoothly  away  from  his  big  forehead;  his 
)oarse  linen  was  as  white  as  snow,  and  his  coarser  home- 
epun  blue  cloth  jacket  and  trousers  were  spotless ;  his 
shoes  were  also  clean.  . 

Altogether,  Nora's  son  was  a  pleasing  lad  to  look  upon 
as  he  stood  smilingly  but  modestly,  hat  in  hand,  at  the 
school-room  door,  to  which  he  had  been  brought  by 
Jovial. 

The  pupils  were  all  assembled — ^the  boys  gathered 
around  their  tutor,  on  the  right;  the  girls  hovering  about 
their  governess  on  the  left. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middleton  were  both  present,  sitting  near 
a  pleasant  window,  that  the  mild  spring  morning  had  in- 
vited them  to  open.  They  were  both  expecting  Ishmael, 
and  both  arose  to  meet  him. 

Mrs.  Middleton  silently  shook  his  hand. 

Mr.  Middleton  presented  him  to  the  school,  saying : 

"  Young  gentlemen,  this  is  your  new  companion.  Master 
Ishmatjl  Worth,  as  worthy  a  youth  as  it  has  ever  been  my 
pleasure  to  know.  I  hope  you  will  all  make  him  welcome 
among  you." 

There  was  an  instant  and  mysterious  putting  together 
>f  heads  and  buzzing  of  voices  among  the  pupils. 

"  Walter,  come  here,"  said  Mr,  Middleton. 

A  youth  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age  arose  and 
approached. 

"  Ishmael,  this  is  my  eldest  son,  Walter.  I  hope  you  two 
may  be  good  friends.  Walter,  take  Ishmael  to  a  seat  be- 
side you ;  and  when  the  recreation  hour  comes,  make  hinj 
well  acquainted  with  your  companions.  Mind,  Walter^  4 
commit  him  to  your  charge." 
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Walter  Middleton  smiled,  shook  hands  with  Ishmael  and 
led  him  away  to  share  his  own  double  desk. 

Mr.  Middleton  then  called  the  school  to  order  and 
opened  the  exercises  with  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  and 
prayer. 

This  over,  he  came  to  Ishmael  and  laid  an  elementarj 
geography  before  him  with  the  first  lesson  marked  out  on 
it,  saying : 

"  There,  my  lad ;  commit  this  to  memory  as  soon  as  you 
oan  and  then  take  your  book  up  for  recitation  to  Mr. 
Green.  He  will  hear  you  singl3'  for  some  time  until  you 
overtake  the  first  class,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  do  very 
soon ;  it  will  depend  upon  yourself  how  soon." 

And  with  these  kind  words  Mr.  Middleton  left  the  room. 

How  happy  was  Ishmael !  The  school-room  seemed  an 
elysiuml  It  is  true  that  this  was  no  ordinary  school* 
room  ;  but  one  of  the  pleasantest  places  of  the  kind  to  b* 
imagined ;  and  very  different  from  the  small,  dark,  pooi 
hut.  Ishmael  was  delighted  with  its  snow-white  walls,  its 
polished  oak  floor,  its  clear  open  windows  with  their  out- 
look upon  the  blue  sky  and  the  green  trees  and  variegated 
shrubs.  He  was  pleased  with  his  shining  mahogany  desk, 
with  neat  little  compartments  for  slate,  books,  pen,  pen- 
cils, ink,  etc.  He  was  in  love  with  his  new  book  with  its 
gayly-colored  maps  and  pictures  and  the  wonders  revealed 
to  him  in  its  lessons.  He  soon  left  off  revelling  in  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  cheerful  school-room  to  devote 
himself  to  his  book.  To  him  study  was  not  a  task,  it  was 
an  all-absorbing  rapture.  His  thirsty  intellect  drank  up 
the  knowledge  in  that  book  as  eagerly  as  ever  parched 
lips  quaffed  cold  water.  He  soon  mastered  the  first  easy 
lesson,  and  would  have  gone  up  immediately  for  recitation^ 
only  that  Mr.  Green  was  engaged  with  a  class.  But  Ishmael 
could  not  stop ;  he  went  on  to  the  second  lesson  and  then 
to  the  third,  and  had  committed  the  three  to  memory 
before  Mr.  Green  was  disengaged.    Then  he  went  up  to  re* 
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dte.  At  the  end  of  the  first  lesson  Mr.  Green  praised  hia 
a-^jcuracy  and  began  to  mark  the  second. 

"  Jf  you  please,  sir,  I  have  got  that  into  my  head,  and 
al&o  the  third  one,"  said  Ishmael,  interrupting  him. 

"  What !  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  committed 
three  of  these  lessons  to  memory  ?  "  inquired  the  surprised 
tutor. 

"  Yes,  sir,  while  I  was  waiting  for  you  to  be  at  leisure.*' 

"Extraordinary!  Well,  I  will  see  if  you  can  recite 
^hem,"  said  Mr.  Green,  opening  the  book. 

Ishmael  was  perfect  in  his  recitation. 

All  school-masters  delight  in  quick  and  intelligent 
pupils ;  but  Mr.  Green  especially  did  so ;  for  he  had  a  true 
vocation  for  his  profession.  He  smiled  radiantly  upon 
Ishmael,  as  he  asked : 

"  Do  you  think,  now,  you  can  take  three  of  these  ord^^ 
nary  lessons  for  one  every  day  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  if  it  would  not  be  too  much  trouble  fot 
you  to  hear  me,"  answered  our  boy. 

"  It  will  be  a  real  pleasure ;  I  shaU  feel  an  interest  ii> 
seeing  how  fast  a  bright  and  willing  lad  like  yourself  can 
get  on.  Now,  then,  put  away  your  geography,  and  bring 
me  the  Universal  History  that  you  will  find  in  your  desk." 

In  joy,  Ishmael  went  back  to  his  seat,  lifted  the  lid  of 
his  desk,  and  found  in  the  inside  a  row  of  books,  a  large 
date,  a  copy-book,  pens,  ink  and  pencils,  all  neatly  ar- 
ranged. 

"Am  I  to  use  these?"  he  inquired  of  Walter  Middletoru 

"Oh,  yes;  they  are  all  yours ;  my  mother  put  them  all 
in  there  for  you  this  morning.  You  will  find  your  name 
written  on  every  one  of  them,"  replied  the  youth. 

What  treasures  Ishmael  had  I  He  could  scarcely  be- 
Keve  in  his  wealth  and  happiness !  He  selected  his  Uni- 
versal History,  and  took  it  up  to  the  tutor,  who,  in  consid- 
eration of  his  pupil's  capacity  and  desire,  set  him  a  veij 
long  lesBocu    . 
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In  an  hour  Ishmael  had  mastered  this  task  also,  and 
taken  it  up  to  his  teacher. 

His  third  book  that  morning  was  Murray's  English 
Orammar. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  shall  set  you  a  lesson  of  more  thar 
che  ordinary  lenj];th  this  time,  IshmaeL  I  cannot  alloT^ 
you  to  devour  grammar  in  such  large  quantities  as  you 
have  taken  of  geonrraphy  and  history  at  a  meal!  For 
grammar  requires  to  be  digested  as  well  as  swallowed  1  in 
other  words,  it  needs  to  be  understood  as  well  as  remem- 
bered/' said  Mr.  Green,  as  he  marked  the  lesson  for  his 
jmpil. 

Ishmael  smiled  as  he  went  back  to  his  seat. 

To  ordinary  boys  the  study  of  grammar  is  very  dry 
vf  ork.  Not  so  to  Ishmael.  For  his  rare,  fine,  intellectual 
mind,  the  analysis  of  language  had  a  strange  fascination, 
lie  soon  conquered  the  difficulties  of  his  initiatory  lesson 
m  this  science,  and  recited  it  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
Ms  teacher. 

And  then  the  morning's  lessons  were  all  over. 

This  had  been  a  forenoon  of  varied  pleasures  to  Ishmael. 
The  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Knowledge  had  been  thrown 
open  to  him.  All  three  of  his  studies  had  channed  him : 
the  marvellous  description  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  won- 
derful history  of  the  human  race,  the  curious  analysis  of 
language — each  had  in  its  turii  delighted  him.  And  now 
came  the  recreation  hour  to  refresh  him. 

The  girls  all  went  to  walk  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house. 

The  boys  all  went  into  the  shrubberies  in  the  rear ;  and 
f.he  day  pupils  began  to  open  their  dinner  baskets. 

Ishmael  took  a  piece  of  bread  from  his  pocket.  That 
was  to  be  his  dinner. 

But  presently  a  servant  came  out  of  the  house  and  spoke 
to  Walter  Middlcton ;  and  Waller  called  our  boy,  saying: 

"  Come,  Ishmael ;  my  father  has  sent  for  you." 
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Ishmael  put  his  piece  of  bread  in  his  pocfeetj  ftnt!  accom- 
panied the  youth  into  the  house,  and  to  the  dining-room, 
Inhere  a  plain,  substantial  dinner  of  roast  mutton,  vegetables 
and  pudding  was  provided  for  the  children  of  the  family. 

"  You  are  to  dine  with  my  children  every  day,  Ishmael,** 
said  Mr.  Middleton^  in  those  tones  of  calm  authority  tha^ 
admitted  of  no  appeal  from  their  decision. 

Ishmael  took  the  chair  tliat  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
)ou  may  be  sure  he  did  full  justice  to  the  nourishing  food 
>laced  before  him. 

When  dinner  was  ovear,  the  boys  had  another  bour% 
jwreation  in  the  grounds,  and  then  they  retumeil  to  the 
jchool-room  for  afternoon  exercises.  These  were  very 
properly  of  a  lighter  nature  than  those  of  the  morning — 
l>eing  only  penmanship,  elocution  and  drawing. 

At  six  o'clodi  the  school  was  dismissed.  And  Ishmael 
Went  home,  enchanted  with  his  new  lift?j  but  wondering 
where  little  Claudia  could  be;  he  had  not  seen  her  that 
tlay.    And  thus  ended  his  first  day  at  school. 

When  he  reached  the  hut,  Hannah  had  supper  ready  on 
the  tabte. 

"  WeH,  Ishmael,  how  did  you  get  on?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  aunt  Hannali,  I  have  had  such  a  happy  day!" 
exclaim^d  the  boy.  And  thereupon  he  commenced  and 
poured  upon  her  in  a  torrent  of  words  a  description  of  the 
school-room,  the  teachers,  the  studies,  the  dinner,  the  rec- 
reations, and,  in  short,  the  history  of  his  whole  day's  ex- 
periences. ' 

"And  so  you  are  charmed  ?  "  said  Hannah. 

"  Oh,  aunt,  so  much !  "  smiled  the  boy. 

"  Hope  it  may  last,  that's  all  I  for  /never  yet  saw  the  lad 
that  liked  school  after  the  first  novelty  wore  off,"  observed 
H?  e  woman. 

The  next  morning  Ishmael  awoke  with  the  dawn,  and 
sprang  from  his  pallet  in  the  loft  as  a  lark  from  its  nest  in 
t>e  ti«o. 
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He  hurried  down-stairs,  to  help  Hannah  with  the  morn* 
ing  work  before  he  should  prepare  for  school. 

He  cut  wood,  and  brought  water  enough  to  last  her 
through  the  day,  and  then  ate  his  frugal  breakfast,  and  set 
oflf  for  school. 

f  He  arrived  there  early — almost  too  early,  for  none  of  the 
day  pupils  had  come,  and  there  was  no  one  in  the^cho^- 
room  but  the  young  Middletons  and  Claudia  Merlin. 

She  was  sitting  in  her  seat,  with  her  desk  open  betcxe 
hei:,  and  her  black  ringletted  head  half  buried  in  it.  Bat 
as  soon  as  she  heard  the  door  open  she  glanced  up,  and 
seeing  Ishmael,  shut  down  the  desk  and  flew  to  meet  him. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  come  to  school,  Ishmael !  I  wasn't 
here  yesterday,  because  I  had  a  cold;  but  I  knew  you  werel 
And  oh  I  how  nice  you  do  look.  Indeed,  if  I  did  not  know 
better,  I  should  take  you  to  be  the  young  gentleman,  and 
those  Burghes  to  be  workman's  sons  I"  she  said,  as  she 
held  his  hand,  and  looked  approvingly  upon  his  smooth, 
light  hair,  his  fair,  broad  forehead,  clear,  blue  eyes,  and 
delicate  features ;  and  upon  his  erect  figure,  and  neat  dress, 

"  Thank  you,  miss,"  ansTcred  Ishmael,  with  boyish  em^ 
barrassment. 

"  Come  here.  Bee,  and  look  at  him,"  said  Miss  Merlin, 
addressing  some  unknown  little  party,  who  did  not  at  once 
obey  the  behest. 

With  a  reddening  cheek,  Ishmael  gently  essayed  to  pass 
to  his  seat;  but  the  imperious  little  lady  held  fast  his  hand. 
as,  with  a  more  peremptory  tone,  she  said : 

"  Stop  I  I  want  Bee  to  see  you  1  Come  herej  Bee,  this 
instant,  and  look  at  Ishmael  I " 

This  time  a  little  golden-haired,  fair-faced  girl  came  from 
the  group  of  children  collected  at  the  window,  and  stood 
before  Claudia. 

"  There,  now.  Bee,  look  at  the  new  pupil  I  Does  he  look 
like  a  common  boy  ?  a  poor  laborer's  son? " 

The  little  girl^  addressed  as  Bee  was  evidently  afraid  i# 
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disobey  Claudia  and  ashamed  to  obey  her.  She  therefore 
itood  in  embarrassment. 

"  LooJ:  at  him,  can't  you  ?  he  won't  bite  yoit!  ^  said  Miss 
Claudia. 

Ishmael  felt  reassured  by  the  very  shyness  of  the  little 
lew  acquaintance  that  was  being  forced  upon  him,  and  he 
laid,  very  gently :  \ 

^^  I  will  not  frighten  you,  little  girl ;  I  am  not  a  rude 
t)oy.'' 

"I  know  you  wiQ  not;  it  is  not  that,"  murmured  the 
^ttle  maiden,  encouraged  by  the  sweet  voice,  and  stealing 
a  glance  at  the  gentle,  intellectual  countenance  of  our  lad* 

"There,  now — does  he  look  like  a  laborer's  son?"  in* 
({uired  Claudia. 

"  No,"  murmured  Bee. 

"  But  he  &,  for  all  that !  He  is  the  son  of— of—  I  for- 
get; but  some  relation  of  Hannah  Worth,  the  weaver. 
Who  was  your  fiither,  Ishmael?  I  never  heard;  or  if  I 
did  I  have  forgotten.    Who  was  he  ?  " 

Ishmael's  face  grew  crimson;  yet  he  could  not  have 
told,  because  he  did  not  know,  why  this  question  caused 
his  brow  to  bum  as  though  it  had  been  smitten  by  a  red- 
hot  iron. 

"Who  was  your  father,  I  ask  you,  Ishmael?''  persisted 
the  imperious  little  girl. 

"  I  do  not  remember  my  father,  Miss  Claudia,''  answered 
^he  boy,  in  a  low,  half-stifled  voice.  | 

"And  now  you  have  hurt  his  feelings,  Claudia;  let  him 
ilone,"  whispered  the  fair  child,  in  a  very  low  voice,  as  tliei 
tears  of  a  vague  but  deep  sympathy,  felt  but  not  under- 
stood, arose  to  her  eyes. 

Before  another  word  could  be  said,  Mrs.  Middleton  en- 
tered the  room. 

"  Ah,  Bee,  so  you  are  making  acquaintance  with  your 
new  school-mate !  This  is  my  oldest  daughter,  Miss  Bea- 
toioe,  IshmaeL    W^  ©aJl  her  Bee.  because  it  is  Ihe  abbrevi- 
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ation  of  Beatrice,  and  because  she  Is  such  a  busy,  hefpfttf 
littla  lady,"  she  said,  as  she  shook  hands  with  the  boy  and 
patted  the  little  girl  on  the  head. 

The  entrance  of  the  teachers  and  the  day  pupils  broke 
up  this  little  group ;  the  children  took  their  seats  and  thf 
school  was  opened,  as  before,  with  prayer.  This  mominf 
the  tutor  led  the  exercises.  Mr.  Middleton  was  absent  oi 
business.  This  day  passed  much  as  the  previous  one,  ex- 
cept that  at  its  close,  there  was  Claudia  to  shake  hands  with 
Ishmael;  to  tell  him  that  he  was  a  bright,  intelligent  boy, 
and  that  she  was  proud  of  him ;  and  all  with  the  air  of  s 
pnncess  rewarding  some  deserving  peasant. 


GHAPTBR  XXIZ« 

YOimG  LOVK. 

Bare  yon  been  ont  some  starry  ni^^ 

And  found  it  joy  to  bend 
Your  eyes  to  one  particular  light 

Till  It  became  a  friend  ? 
And  then  so  loved  that  glistening  spot^ 

That  whether  it  were  far, 
Or  more,  or  less,  it  mattered  not^ 

It  still  was  your  own  star? 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  yoa  know 

How  I,  even  lowly  L 
Cm  live  in  love  though  set  so  low 

And  my  lady-love  so  high  I 

KlGHAIU)  MONCKTOK  MiLNBS, 

rHMAEL'S  improvement  was  marked  and  rapid ;  both, 
as  to  his  bodily  and  mental  growth  and  progress.  His 
happiness  in  his  studies ;  his  regular  morning  and  evening 
walks  to  and  from  school;  his  abundant  and  nutritious 
noontide  meals  with  the  young  Middletons:  even  his 
wood-cutting  at  the  hut; — his  whole  manner  of  life,  in 
fiict,  had  tended  to  promote  the  best  development  of  his 
physical  organization.     He  grew  taller,  stronger  aud 
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broader-shouldered ;  he  held  himself  erect,  and  his  pale 
complexion  cleared  and  became  fair.  He  np  longer  ate 
with  a  canine  rapacity ;  hie  appetite  was  moderate,  and 
his  habits  temperate,  because  his  body  was  well  nourished 
and  his  health  was  sound. 

His  mental  progress  was  quite  equal  to  his  bodily 
growth.  He  quickly  mastered  the  elementary  branches 
of  education,  and  was  initiated  into  the  rudiments  of 
Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics.  He  soon  overtook  the 
two  Burghes,  and  was  placed  in  the  same  class  with  them 
and  with  John  and  James  Middleton — ^Mr.  Middleton's 
second  and  third  sons.  When  he  entered  the  claas,  of 
course  he  was  placed  at  the  foot;  but  he  first  got  above 
Ben  Burghe  and  then  above  Alfred  Burghe,  and  he  was 
evidently  resolved  to  remain  above  them,  and  to  watch  tot 
an  opportunity  of  getting  above  James  and  John  Middle- 
ton,  who  were  equally  resolved  that  no  such  opportunity 
phould  be  afforded  him.  This  was  a  generous  emulation 
encouraged  by  Mr.  Middleton,  who  was  accustomed  to  say, 
laughingly,  to  his  boys : 

"Take  care,  my  sons!  You  know  Ishmael  is  a  dead 
shot  I  Let  him  once  bring  you  down  and  you  will  never 
get  up  again  I  ** 

And  to  Ishmad : 

"  Persevere,  my  lad  I  Some  fine  day  you  will  catoh 
them  tripping,  and  take  a  step  higher  in  the  class." 

And  he  declared  to  Mrs.  Middleton  that  his  own  sons 
lad  nev^r  progressed  so  rapidly  in  their  studies  as  now  that 
;hey  had  found  in  Ishmael  Worth  a  worthy  competitor  to 
spur  them  on.  Upon  that  very  account,  he  said,  the  boy 
was  invaluable  in  the  school. 

Well,  John  and  James  had  all  Ishmael's  industry  and 
ambition,  but  they  had  not  his  genius  I  consequently  they 
were  soon  distanced  in  the  race  by  our  boy.  Ishmael  got 
above  James  and  kept  his  place;  then  he  got  above  John, 
at  the  head  of  the  class,  and  kept  that  place  also;  and 
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finally  he  got  so  far  ahead  of  all  his  classmates  that,  no4 
to  retard  his  progress,  Mr.  Middleton  felt  obliged  to  ad- 
vance him  a  step  higher  and  place  him  beside  Walter 
who,  up  to  this  time,  had  stood  alone,  nnapproached  and 
unapproachable,  at  the  head  of  the  school. 
f  John  and  James,  being  generous  rivals,  saw  this  weK 
jnerited  advancement  without  "  envy,  hatred  or  malice;'' 
but  to  Alfred  and  Benjamin  Burghe  it  was  as  gall  and 
wormwood. 

Walter  was,  of  course,  as  yet  much  in  advance  of  Ish- 
mael;  but,  in  placing  the  boys  together,  Mr.  Middleton 
had  said : 

"  Now,  Walter,  you  are  about  to  be  put  upon  your  very 
best  metal.  Ishmael  will  certainly  soon  overtake  you, 
and  if  you  are  not  very  careful  he  will  soon  surpass  you." 

The  noble  boy  laughed  as  he  replied : 

"After  what  I  have  seen  of  Ishmael  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  father,  I  dare  not  make  any  promises  I  I 
think  I  am  a  fair  match  for  most  youths  of  my  own  age  j 
and  I  should  not  mind  competing  with  industry  alone,  or 
talent  alone,  or  with  a  moderate  amount  of  both  united  in 
one  boy ;  but,  really,  when  it  comes  to  competing  with  in- 
vincible genius  combined  with  indomitable  perseverance, 
I  do  not  enter  into  the  contest  with  any  very  sanguine 
hopes  of  success." 

The  youth's  previsions  proved  true.  Before  the  yeaJt 
was  out  Ishmael  Worth  stood  by  his  side,  his  equal,  an<? 
bidding  fair  to  become  his  superior. 

Mr.  Middleton  had  too  much  magnanimity  to  feel  any 
little  paternal  jealousy  on  this  account.  He  knew  that  his 
own  son  was  highly  gifted  in  moral  and  intelkctual  en- 
dowments, and  he  was  satisfied;  and  if  Ishmael  Worth 
was  even  his  son's  superior  in  these  respects,  the  generous 
man  only  rejoiced  the  more  in  contemplating  the  highei 
excellence. 

Commodore  Burghe  was  also  proud  of  his  prot^g^    Ho 
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was  not  very  well  pleased  that  his  own  sons  were  eclipsed 
by  the  brighter  talents  of  the  peasant  boy ;  but  he  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders  as  he  said  : 

"  You  know  the  Bible  says  that  ^  gifts  are  divers,'  my 
friend.  Well,  my  two  boys  will  never  be  brilliant  scholarg, 
*5hat  is  certain ;  but  I  hope,  for  that  very  reason,  Alf  may 
nake  the  braver  soldier  and  Ben  the  bolder  sailor."  And 
!iaving  laid  this  flattering  imction  to  his  soul,  the  old  man 
felt  no  malice  against  our  boy  for  outshining  his  own  sons. 

Not  so  the  Burghe  boys  themselves.  Their  natures  were 
^eeentially  low;  and  this  low  nature  betrayed  itself  in 
iheir  very  faces,  forms  and  manners.  They  were  short  and 
thickset,  with  bull  necks,  bullet  heads,  shocks  of  thick 
Wack  hair,  low  foreheads,  large  mouths,  dark  complexions 
Itnd  sulleA  expressions.  They  were  very  much  alike  in 
person  and  in  character.  The  only  difierence  being  that 
Alf  was  the  bigger  and  the  wickeder  and  Ben  the  smaller 
and  the  weaker.  Against  Ishmael  they  had  many  grudges, 
the  least  one  of  which  was  cause  enough  with  them  for 
lifelong  malico.  First,  on  that  memorable  occasion  of  the 
robbed  carriage,  he  had  exposed  Ih^ir  theft  and  their  false- 
hood. Secondly,  he  had  had  the  good  luck  to  save  their 
lives  and  win  everlasting  renown  for  the  brave  act;  and 
this,  to  churlish,  thankless  and  insolent  natures  like  theirs, 
was  the  greatcj  oflfence  of  two;  and  now  he  had  had 
the  unpardonable  impuden.  ^  to  eclipse  chem  in  the  schooL 
He !  the  object  of  their  father's  bounty,  as  they  called  him. 
'?hey  lost  no  opportunity  of  sneering  at  him,  whenever 
)hey  dared  to  do  so.  ( 

Ishmael  Worth  could  very  well  afford  to  practise  for- 
bearance towards  these  ill-conditioned  lads.  He  was  no 
longer  the  poor,  sickly  and  self-doubting  child  he  had 
been  but  a  year  previous.  Though  still  delicate  as  to  his 
physique,  it  was  with  an  elegant  and  refined  rather  than  a 
feeble  and  sickly  delicacy.  He  grewjsrery  much  like  his 
fiitheri  who  was  one  cf  the  handsomest  men  of  his  day; 
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but  it  was  from  his  mother  that  he  derived  hiB  sweet,  sweet 
voice,  and  his  beautiful  peculiarity  of  smiling  only  with 
his  eyes.  His  school-life  had,  besides,  taught  him  more 
than  book  learning;  it  had  taught  him  self-knowledga 
He  had  been  forced  to  measure  himself  with  others  and 
find  out  his  relative  moral  and  intellectual  standing.  Hie 
success  at  school,  aiid  the  appreciation  he  received  iiom 
others,  had  endowed  him  with  a  self-respect  and  confidence 
easily  noticeable  in  the  modest  dignity  and  grace  of  hia 
air  and  manner.  In  these  respects  also  his  deportment 
formed  a  favorable  contrast  to  the  shame-faced,  half-sullea 
and  half-defiant  behavior  of  the  Burgheo.  These  boys 
were  the  only  enemies  Ishmael  possessed  in  the  school; 
his  sweetness  of  spirit  had,  on  the  contrary,  made  him 
many  friends.  He  was  ever  ready  to  do  any  kindn^s  U> 
any  one;  to  give  up  his  own  pleasure  for  the  convenience 
of  others ;  to  help  forward  a  backward  pupil,  or  to  em* 
lighten  a  dull  one.  This  goodness  gained  him  grateful 
partisans  among  the  boys ;  but  he  had,  also,  disinterested 
ones  among  the  girls. 

Claudia  and  Beatrice  were  his  self-constituted  little  lady- 
patronesses.  The  Burghes  did  not  dare  to  sneer  at  Ish- 
maePs  humble  position  in  their  presence.  For,  upon  the 
very  first  occasion  that  Alfred  had  ventured  a  sarcasm  at. 
the  expense  of  Ishmael,  in  her  hearing,  Claudia  had  so 
shamed  him  for  insulting  a  youth  to  whose  bravery  he 
;wa8  indebted  for  his  life,  that  t^ven  master  Alfred  had  hei/i 
the  grace  to  blush,  and  ever  afterward  had  avoided  expos^ 
ing  himself  to  a  similar  scorching. 

In  this  little  world  of  the  school-room  there  was  a  little^ 
imconscious  drama  beginning  to  be  performed. 

I  said  that  Claudia  and  Beatrice  had  constituted  them- 
selves the  little  lady-patronesses  of  the  poor  boy.  But  there 
was  a  difierence  in  their  manner  towards  their  prot4g6. 

The  dark-eyed,  dark-haired,  imperious  young  heiress 
patronized  him  in  a  right  royal  manner,  trotting  him  oat^ 
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«riS  it  were,  for  the  inspection  of  her  friends,  and  calling 
their  attention  to  his  merits — so  surprising  in  a  boy  of  his 
station ;  very  much,  I  say,  as  she  would  have  exhibited 
the  accomplishments  of  her  dog,  Fido,  so  wonderful  in  a 
brute  I  very  much,  ah  I  as  duchesses  patronize  promising 
roung  poets. 

This  was  at  times  so  humiliating  to  Ishmael  that  hift 
aelf-respect  must  have  suffered  terribly,  fatally,  but  for 
Beatrice. 

The  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  and  gentle  Bee  had  a  much 
finer,  more  delicate,  sensitive  and  susceptible  nature  than 
her  cousin ;  she  understood  Ishmael  better,  and  sympa- 
thized with  him  more  than  Claudia  could.  She  loved  and 
respected  him  as  an  elder  brother,  and  indeed  more  than 
she  did  her  elder  brothers ;  for  he  was  much  superior  to 
both  in  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  beauty.  Bee  felt 
til  this  so  deeply  that  she  honored  in  Ishmael  her  ideal 
of  what  a  boy  ought  to  be,  and  what  she  wished  her 
bi*others  to  become. 

In  a  word,  the  child- woman  had  already  set  up  an  idol 
In  her  heart,  an  idol  never,  never,  in  all  the  changes  and 
chances  of  this  world,  to  be  thrown  from  its  altar.  Already 
she  unconsciously  identified  herself  with  his  successes. 
He  was  now  the  class-mate,  equal  and  competitor  of  her 
eldest  brother;  yet  in  the  literary  and  scholastic  rivalship 
and  struggle  between  the  two,  it  was  not  for  Walter,  but 
^or  Ishmael  that  she  secretly  trembled ;  and  in  their  alter* 
late  triumphs  and  defeats,  it  was  not  with  Walter,  but  with 
Ishmael  that  she  silently  sorrowed  or  rejoiced. 

Bee  wap  her  mother's  right  hand  woman  in  all  house- 
hold affairs;  she  would  have  been  the  favorite,  if  Mrs. 
Middleton's  strict  sense  of  justice  had  permitted  her  ir 
have  one  among  the  children.  It  was  Bee  who  was  always 
by  her  mother's  side  in  the  early  morning,  helping  her  to 
Jjrepare  the  light,  nutritious  puddings  for  dinner. 

On  these  occasions  Bee  would  often  beg  for  some  speciat 
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kind  of  tart  or  pie,  not  for  the  gratification  of  h»  own  ap- 
petite, but  because  she  had  noticed  that  Ishmael  liked  that 
dish.    So  early  she  became  his  little  household  guardian. 

And  Ishmael  ?  He  was  now  nearly  sixteen  years  old, 
and  thoughtful  beyond  his  years.  Was  he  grateful  for 
this  little  creature's  earnest  affection?  Very  grateful  he 
was  indeed  I  He  had  no  sister ;  but  as  the  dearest  of  all 
dear  sisters  he  loved  this  little  woman  of  twelve  summers. 

But  she  was  not  his  idol!  Oh,  no!  The  star  of  his 
boyish  worship  was  Claudia!  Whether  it  was  from  youth- 
ful perversity,  or  from  prior  association,  or,  as  is  most 
likely,  by  the  attraction  of  antagonism,  the  fair,  gentle,  in- 
tellectual peasant  boy  adored  the  dark,  fiery,  imperious 
young  patrician,  who  loved,  petted  and  patronized  him 
only  as  if  he  had  been  a  wonderfully  learned  pig,  or  very 
accomplished  parrot !  Bee  knew  this ;  but  the  pure  love 
of  her  sweet  spirit  was  incapable  of  jealousy,  and  when 
she  saw  that  Ishmael  loved  Claudia  best,  she  herself  saw 
reason  in  that  for  esteeming  her  cousin  higher  than  she 
had  ever  done  before !  If  Ishmael  loved  Claudia  so  much, 
then  Claudia  must  be  more  worthy  than  ever  she  had  sup- 
posed her  to  be !    Such  was  the  reasoning  of  Beatrice. 

Did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middleton  observe  this  little  domestic 
drama? 

Yes,  but  they  attached  no  importance  to  it!  They  con- 
sidered it  all  the  harmless,  shallow,  transient  friendships 
of  childhood.  They  had  left  their  own  youth  so  far  be- 
hind, that  they  forgot  what  serious  matters — sometimes 
aflfecting  the  happiness  of  many  years,  sometimes  deciding 
the  destiny  of  a  life — ^are  commenced  in  the  school-room. 

Ishmael  was  felt  to  be  perfectly  trustworthy ;  therefore 
he  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  free  association  with  these 
little  girls — an  honor  not  accorded  to  other  day  pupils. 

This  "  unjust  partiality,"  as  they  called  the  well-merited 
confidence  bestowed  upon  our  boy,  greatly  incensed  the 
Burghes,  and  increased  their  enmity  against  IshmaeL 
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Master  Alfred,  who  was  now  a  very  forward  youth  of 
eighteen,  fancied  himself  to  be  smitten  with  the  charms 
of  the  little  beauty  of  fifteen.  Whether  he  really  was  so 
or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  he  was  more  alive  to  the  fortune  of  the  heiress  than 
to  the  beauty  of  the  girl.  Avarice  is  not  exclusively  the 
passion  of  the  aged,  nor  is  it  a  whit  less  powerful  than  the 
passion  of  love.  Thus  young  Alfred  Burghe  was  as  jeal- 
ous of  IshmaePs  approach  to  Claudia,  as  if  he — Alfred — 
nad  loved  the  girl  instead  of  coveting  her  wealth.  Early, 
very  early  marriages  were  customary  in  that  neighbor- 
hood ;  so  that  there  was  nothing  very  extravagant  in  the 
dream  of  that  fast  young  gentleman,  that  in  another  year 
— ^namely,  when  he  should  be  nineteen  and  she  sixteen — 
he  might  marry  the  heiress,  and  revel  in  her  riches.  But 
how  was  he  to  marry  her  if  he  could  not  court  her?  And 
how  was  he  to  court  her  if  he  was  never  permitted  to  as- 
sociate with  her?  He  was  forbidden  to  approach  her, 
while  "  that  cur  of  a  weaver  boy  "  was  freely  admitted  to 
her  society  I  He  did  not  reflect  that  the  "  weaver  boy  " 
had  earned  his  own  position  ;  had  established  a  character 
for  truth,  honesty  and  fidelity ;  was  pure  in  spirit,  word 
and  deed,  and  so  was  fit  company  for  the  young.  But 
Alfred  was  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  all  this;  he 
thought  the  preference  shown  to  Ishmael  unjust,  indecent, 
outrageous,  and  he  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  his  rival, 
oy  exposing,  taunting,  and  humiliating  him  in  the  pres- 
once  of  Claudia,  the  very  first  time  chance  should  throw 
them  all  three  together. 

Satan,  who  always  assists  his  own,  soon  sent  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  was  near  the  first  of  August ;  there  was  to  be  an  ex- 
amination, exhibition  and  distribution  of  prizes  at  the 
school.  And  the  parents,  guardians  and  friends  of  the 
pupils  were  invited  to  attend. 

Walter  Middleton  and  Ishmael  Worth  were  at  the  head 
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pf  the  school  and  would  compete  for  the  first  prizes  with 
equp^l  chance  of  success.  The  highest  prize — a  gold  watch 
•^waa  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  written  Greek  thesis. 
Walter  and  Ishmael  were  both  ordered  to  write  for  this 
prize,  and  for  weeks  previous  to  the  examination  all  their 
leisure  time  was  bestowed  upon  this  work.  The  day  be- 
fore the  examination  each  completed  his  own  composition. 
And  then,  like  good,  confidential,  unenvying  friends  as 
they  were,  they  exchanged  papers  and  gave  each  other  a 
Wgbt  of  their  work.  When  each,  had  read  and  returned 
his  rival's  thesis,  Walter  said  with  a  sigh : 

"  It  will  be  just  as  I  foreboded,  Ishmael.  I  said  you 
would  take  the  prize,  and  now  I  know  it." 

Ishmael  paused  some  time  before  he  answered  calmly : 

*'  No,  Walter,  I  will  not  take  it." 

"  Not  take  it  I  nonsense  I  if  you  do  not  take  it,  it  will  be 
becftuse  the  examiners  do  not  know  their  business !  Why, 
Ishmael,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  your  composition  and  mine  I  Mine  will  not  bear  an 
instant's  comparison  with  yours." 

"  Your  thesis  is  perfectly  correct ;  there  is  not  a  mistake 
in  it,"  said  Ishmael,  encouragingly. 
*  "  Oh,  yes,  it  is  correct  enough ;  but  yours,  Ishmael,  ie 
not  only  that,  but  more  1  for  it  is  strong,  logical,  eloquent ! 
Now  I  can  be  accurate  enough,  for  that  matter ;  but  I  can- 
not be  anything  morel  I  cannot  be  strong,  logical  or 
eloquent  in  my  own  native  and  living  language,  much  less 
in  a  foreign  and  a  dead  one  I  So,  Ishmael,  you  will  gain 
the  prize." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  shall  not,"  replied  our  boy. 

"  Then  it  will  be  because  our  examiners  will  know  no 
more  of  Greek  than  I  do,  and  not  bo  much  as  yourself  I 
And  as  that  cannot  possibly  be  the  case,  they  must  award 
you  the  prize,  my  boy.  And  you  shall  be  welcome  to  it 
for  me  I  I  have  done  my  duty  in  doing  the  very  best  I 
«ould;  ajftd  if  you  excel  me  by  doing  better  still,  Heaven 
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forbid  that  I  should  be  so  base  as  to  grudge  you  the  re- 
ward you  have  so  well  earned.  So  God  bless  you,  old 
boy,"  said  Walter,  as  he  parted  from  his  frieud. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

IBHMAEL  AND  CLAUDIA. 

And  both  were  young—yet  not  alike  in  youth ; 
As  the  sweet  moon  upon  the  horizon's  veT:ge, 
The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood ; 
The  boy  had  no  more  summers ;  bnt  his  heart 
Had  me  out-grown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beloved  faoe  on  earth. 
And  that  was  shining  on  him. — Bybon. 

THE  first  of  August,  the  decisive  day,  arrived.  It  was 
to  be  a  f<§te  day  for  the  whole  neighborhood — ^that 
quiet  neighborhood,  where  fltes,  indeed,  were  so  unusual, 
as  to  make  a  great  sensation  when  they  did  occur.  There 
was  to  be  the  examination  in  the  forenoon,  followed  by 
the  distribution  of  prizes  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  dance  in 
the  evening.  "The  public"  were  invited  to  attend  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  the  parents,  friends  and 
guardians  of  the  pupils  were  invited  to  remain  for  the 
dinner  and  ball  in  the  evening.  All  the  young  people 
were  on  the  qui  vive  for  this  festival ;  and  their  elders 
were  not  much  less  excited. 

Everywhere  they  were  preparing  dresses  as  well  as 
lessons. 

Poor  Hannah  Worth,  whose  circumstances  were  much 
improved  since  she  had  been  seamstress  in  general  to  Mrs. 
Middleton's  large  family,  had  strained  every  nerve  to  pro- 
cure for  Ishmael  a  genteel  suit  of  clothes  for  this  occasion. 
And  she  had  succeeded.  And  this  summer  morning  saw 
Ishmael  arrayed,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  in  a  neat, 
well-fitting  dress  suit  of  light  gray  cassimere,  made  by 
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the  Baymouth  tailor.  Hannah  was  proud  of  her  nepheWj 
and  Ishmael  was  pleased  with  himself.  He  was  indeed  a 
handsome  youth,  as  he  stood  smiling  there  for  the  iiispeo- 
tion  of  his  aunt.  Every  vestige  of  ill  health  had  left  him, 
but  left  him  with  a  delicacy,  refinement  and  elegance  ir 
his  person,  manners  and  speech,  very  rare  in  any  youth 
rarer  still  in  youth  of  his  humble  grade.  But  all  this  wa£ 
of  thesouL 

"  You  vdll  do,  Ishmael — ^you  will  do  very  well  indeed  I " 
said  Hannah,  as  she  drew  the  boy  to  her  bosom,  and 
kissed  him  with  blended  feelings  of  affection,  admiration 
and  remorse.  Yes,  remorse;  for  Hannah  remembered 
how  often,  in  his  feeble  infancy,  she  had  wished  him  dead, 
and  had  been  impatient  for  his  death, 

"  I  hope  you  will  do  yourself  credit  to-day,  Ishmael," 
ehe  said,  as  she  released  him  from  her  embrace. 

"  I  shall  try  to  do  you  credit,  aunt  Hannah,"  replied  the 
imiling  youth,  as  he  set  off  gayly  for  the  fSte  at  the  schooL 

It  was  a  splendid  morning,  but  promised  to  be  a  sultry 
day. 

When  he  reached  Brudenell  Hall,  he  found  the  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  school,  about  twenty  in  all, 
assembled  on  the  front  lawn  before  the  house.  The  young 
gentlemen  in  their  holiday  suits  were  sauntering  lazily  about 
among  the  parterres  and  shrubberies.  The  young  ladies 
in  their  white  muslin  dresses,  and  pink  sashes,  were 
grouped  under  the  shade  of  that  grove  of  flowering  locustf 
that  stood  near  the  house — ^the  same  grove  that  had  shel 
tered  some  of  them  on  the  night  of  the  fire. 

As  Ishmael  came  up  the  flagged  walk  leading  to  the 
house,  Claudia  saw  him,  and  called  out : 

"  Come  here,  Ishmael,  and  let  us  look  at  you ! " 

The  youth,  blushing  with  tiie  consciousness  of  his  new 
clothes,  and  the  criticisms  they  would  be  sure'^to  provoke 
from  his  honored  but  exasperating  little  patroness,  ad* 
vanced  to  the  group  of  white-robed  girls. 
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Claudia,  with  her  glittering  black  ringlets,  her  rich  crim- 
son bloom,  and  glorious  dark  eyes,  was  brilliantly  beautiful, 
and  at  fifteen  looked  quite  a  young  woman,  while  Ishmael 
at  sixteen  seemed  still  a  boy. 

Her  manner,  too,  was  that  of  a  young  lady  towards  a. 
Here  lad. 

She  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  looked  at  hiin  from 
iiead  to  foot,  and  turned  him  around ;  and  then,  with  a 
triumphant  smile,  appealed  to  her  conipanions,  exclaiming : 

"  Look  at  him  now  I  Isn't  he  really  elegant  in  his  new 
clothes?  Light  gray  becomes  him — ^his  complexion  is  so 
fair  and  clear  I  There  isn't  another  boy  in  the  neighbor- 
hood that  wouldn't  look  as  yellow  as  a  dandelion  in  gray  I 
Isn't  he  handsome,  now?' 

This  was  a  very  severe  ordeal  for  Ishmael.  The  young 
ladies  had  all  gathered  around  Cla'idia,  and  were  examin- 
ing her  favorite.  Ishmael  felt  his  face  burn  until  it  seemed 
as  if  the  very  tips  of  his  ears  would  take  fire. 

"  Isn't  he  handsome,  now.  Bee  ?  "  pursued  the  relentless 
Claudia,  appealing  to  her  cousId. 

Beatrice  was  blushing  in  irtense  sympathy  with  the 
blushing  youth. 

*'  I  say,  isn't  he  handsome,  Bee  ?  "  persevered  the  impla- 
cable critic,  turning  him  around  for  her  cousin's  closer 
inspection. 

"  Fes  /  he  is  a  very  handsouM  dog  I  I  wonder  you  do  not 
^t  a  collar  and  chain  for  him,  for  fear  he  should  run 
iway,  or  some  one  should  steal  him  from  you,  Claudia  I  '* 
iiuddenly  exclaimed  the  distressed  girl,  bursting  into  in* 
dignant  tears. 

^  Consternation  f  what  is  the  matter  now  ?  "  inquired  the 
heiress,  dropping  her  victim,  from  whom  general  attention 
was  now  diverted. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Bee  ?  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  in- 
quired all  the  young  ladies,  gathering  around  the  excite^ 
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Beatrice  could  only  sob  forth  the  words : 

"  Nothing,  only  Claudia  vexes  me/^ 

''Jealous  little  imp  I "  laughed  Miss  Merlin. 

''I  am  not  jealous,  I  am  only  vexed,"  sobbed  Beatrioe 

•*What  at?  what  at?"  was  the  general  question. 

But  Beatrice  only  answered  by  indignant  tears  and  eobt  , 
This  gentlest  of  all  gentle  creatures  wa6  in  a  passion  I  li 
was  unprecedented !  it  was  wonderfal  and  alarming  I 

^'  I  should  really  like  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
you,  you  foolish  child  1  Why  are  you  so  angry  with  me? 
It  is  very  unkind ! "  said  Miss  MerUn,  feeling,  she  knew  not 
why,  a  little  ashamed. 

"  I  would  not  be  angry  with  you  if  you  would  treat  him 
properly,  like  a  young  gentleman,  and  not  like  a  dog! 
You  treat  him  for  all  the  world  as  you  treat  Fido,"  said  this 
little  lady  of  so  few  years,  speaking  with  an  effort  of  moral 
courage  that  distressed  her  more  than  her  companions 
could  have  guessed^  as  she  turned  and  walked  away. 

Ishmael  stepped  after  her.  There  were  moments  when 
the  boy's  soul  arose  above  all  the  embarrassments  incident 
to  his  age  and  condition. 

He  stepped  after  her,  and  taking  her  hand,  and  pressing 
it  affectionately,  said : 

"  Thank  you.  Bee  I  Thank  you,  dear,  dearest  Bee !  It 
was  bravely  done  1 " 

She  turned  her  tearful,  smiling  fSace  towards  the  youth^ 
and  replied : 

I    "But  do  not  blame  Claudia.    She  meana  well  always j 
but,  she  is — " 

"What  is  she?"  inquired  the  youth,  anxiously;  for 
there  was  no  book  in  his  collection  that  he  studied  with 
so  much  interest  as  Claudia.  There  was  no  branch  of 
knowledge  that  he  wished  so  earnestly  to  be  thoroughly 
flX3quainted  with  as  with  the  nature  of  Claudia. 

"  What  is  she?  "  he  again  eagerly  inqriii^eiK 

"  She  is  blind,  where  you  are  concerned? 
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*  I  think  80  too,"  murmured  Ishpaael,  as  he  pressed  the 
band  of  his  little  friend  and  left  her. 

Was  Ishmael's  allegiance  to  his  "  elect  lady "  turned 
aside? 

Ah,  no  I  Claudia  might  misunderstand,  humiliate  and 
TOund  him ;  but  she  was  still  "  his  own  star,"  the  star  of 
ais  destiny.  He  went  straight  back  to  her  side.  But 
oefore  a  word  could  be  exchanged  between  them,  tlie  bell 
rang  that  summoned  the  young  ladies  to  tlieir  places  in 
the  class*room. 

The  long  drawing-room,  which  was  opened  only  once 
or  twice  in  the  year,  for  large  evening-parties,  had  been 
^tted  up  and  decorated  for  this  f6te« 

The  room  being  in  its  summer  suit  of  straw-matting, 
laoe  curtains  and  brown  hoUand  chair  and  sofa  covering, 
aeeded  but  little  change  in  its  arrangements. 

At  i\kQ  upper  end  of  the  room  was  erected  a  stage ;  upon 
that  was  placed  a  long  table  ]  behind  the  table  were  ar- 
ranged the  seats  of  the  examining  committee ;  and  before 
it,  and  below  the  stage,  were  ranged,  row  behind  row,  the 
benches  for  the  classes,  a  separate  bench  being  appropri- 
iited  to  each  class.  The  middle  of  the  room  was  filled  up 
with  additional  chairs,  arranged  in  rows,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  audience.  The  walk  were  profusely 
decorated  with  green  boughs  and  hloc^xdng  flowers,  ar- 
ranged in  festoons  and  wreaths. 

At  twelve  o'clock  precisely,  the  examining  committee 
being  in  their  jdaoes,  the  class-books  on  the  table  before 
iliem,  the  dasides  ranged  in  order  in  &ont  of  them,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  company  assembled,  the  business  of  the 
examination  commenced  in  earnest. 

The  examining  committee  was  composed  of  the  masters 
of  a  neighboring  collegiate  school  who  were  three  in  num- 
ber— ^namely,  Professor  Adams,  Doctor  Martin  and  Mr. 
Watkins.  The  school  was  divided  into  three  classes. 
They  be^an  with  the  lowest  class  and  ascended  by  r^gu- 
22 
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lar  rotation  to  the  highest.  The  examination  of  thaw 
classes  passed  off  fairly  enough  to  satisfy  a  reasonabU 
audience.  Among  the  pupils  there  was  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  "  sharps,  flats  and  naturals  " — otherwise  of  bright 
dull  and  mediocre  individuals.  After  the  examination  of 
the  three  classes  was  complete,  there  remained  the  tw« 
youths,  Walter  Middleton  and  Ishmael  Worth,  who,  fei 
in  advance  of  the  other  pupils,  were  not  classed  with 
them,  and,  being  but  two,  cotdd  not  be  called  a  class  of 
themselves.  Yet  they  stood  up  and  were  examined  to- 
gether, and  acquitted  themselves  with  alternating  sue* 
cess  and  equal  honor.  For  instance,  in  mathematics  Wal- 
ter Middleton  had  the  advantage;  in  belles-lettres  Ishmad 
excelled;  in  modem  languages  both  were  equal;  and 
nothing  now  remained  but  the  reading  of  the  two  Greek 
theses  to  establish  the  relative  merits  of  these  generous 
competitors.  These  compositions  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee,  without  the  names  of  their  authors ; 
so  that  the  most  captious  might  not  be  able  to  complain 
that  the  decision  of  the  examiners  had  been  swayed  by 
fear  or  favor.  The  thefses  were  to  be  read  and  deliberated 
upon  by  the  examiners  alone,  and  while  this  deliberation 
was  going  on  there  was  a  recess,  during  which  the  pupil? 
were  dismissed  to  amuse  themselves  on  the  lawn,  and  the 
audience  fell  into  easy  disorder,  moving  about  and  chat- 
ting among  themselves. 

In  an  hour,  a  bell  was  rung,  the  pupils  were  called  in 
and  arranged  in  their  classes,  the  audience  iell  into  ordei 
again,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes  commenced.  Thie 
was  arranged  on  so  liberal  a  scale  that  each  and  all  re- 
ceived  a  prize  for  something  or  other — ^if  it  were  not  fo? 
scholastic  proficiency,  or  exemplary  deportment,  then  il 
was  for  personal  neatness  or  something  else.  The  two 
Burghes,  who  were  grossly  ignorant,  slothful,  perverse  and 
slovenly,  got  prizes  for  the  regular  attendance  into  which 
they  were  daily  dragooned  by  their  father.    Walter  Mi^- 
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dleton  received  the  highest  prize  in  mathematics ;  Ishmael 
Worth  took  the  highest  in  belles-lettres;  both  took  prizes 
in  modern  languages ;  so  far  they  were  head  and  head  in 
the  race;  and  nothing  remained  but  to  award  the  gold 
watch  which  was  to  confer  the  highest  honors  of  the 
school  upon  its  fortunate  recipient.  But  before  awarding 
ihe  watch  the  two  theses  were  to  be  read  aloud  to  the  audi* 
dnce  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  who  were  learned  enough  to* 
understand  them.  Professor  Adams  was  the  reader.  He 
arose  in  his  place  and  opened  the  first  paper;  it  proved  to 
be  the  composition  of  Ishmael  Worth.  As  he  read  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  two  young  competitors,  who  were 
sitting  together,  were  strained  upon  him. 

"  Oh,  I  know  beforehand  you  will  get  the  prize !  And 
I  wish  you  joy  of  it,  my  dear  fellow!"  whispered 
Walter. 

*'  Oh,  no,  I  am  sure  I  shall  not !  You  will  get  it  I  You 
will  see  f "  replied  Ishmael. 

Walter  shook  his  head  incredulously.  But  as  the  read- 
ing proceeded  Walter  looked  surprised,  then  perplexed, 
and  then  utterly  confounded.  Finally  he  turned  to  his 
comrade  and  inquired : 

"  Ish !  what  the  mischief  is  the  old  fellow  doing  with 
your  composition?    He  is  reading  it  all  wrong." 

"  He  is  reading  just  what  is  written,  I  suppose,"  replied 
Ishmael. 

"  But  he  isn't,  I  tell  you!  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  have 
'  «ad  it  myself,  you  remember!  and  I  assure  you  he  makes 
>ne  or  two  mistakes  in  eveiy  paragraph  I  The  fact  is,  I 
do  not  believe  he  knows  much  of  Greek,  and  he  will  just 
ruin  us  both  by  reading  our  compositions  in  that  style  I " 
exclaimed  Walter. 

"  He  is  reading  mine  aright,"  persisted  Ishmael, 

And  before  Walter  could  reply  again,  the  perusal  of 
Ishmael's  thesis  was  finished,  the  paper  was  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  Walter's  thesis  was  taken  up. 
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"  Now,  then ;  I  wonder  if  he  is  going  to  murder  mine  ki 
the  same  manner,"  said  Walter, 

The  reader  commenced  and  went  on  smoothly  to  tha 
end  without  having  miscalled  a  word  or  a  syllable; 

" That  is  a  wonder ;  I  do  not  understand  it  at  alll  ^  said 
young  Middleton. 

J  Ishmael  smiled  j  but  did  not  reply, 
'    Professor  Adams  rapped  upon  the  table  and  called  the 
school  to  order;  and  then,  still  retaining  Walter's  tiiesia  in 
his  hand,  he  said ; 

"  The  highest  pruse  in  (be  gift  of  the  examiners-— tha 
gold  watch— is  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  thesis  I  hold 
in  my  hand.  The  young  gentleman  will  please  to  declare 
himself,  walk  forward  and  receive  the  rewaid." 

"  There,  Walter !  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  I  wish  you  joy 
now,  old  fellow  f  There  I  *go  where  glory  awaits  you,"* 
smilingly  whispered  Ishmael. 

"  I  understand  it  all  now,  Ish  t  I  fuUy  understand  it! 
But  I  will  not  accept  the  sacrifice,  old  boy,"  replied  Walter. 

^'WiU  the  young  gentleman  who  is  the  author  of  the 
prize  thesis  step  up  and  be  invested  whh  the  watch?'* 
rather  impatiently  demanded  the  wearied  Professor  Adams. 

Walter  Middleton  arose  in  his  place. 

"/  am  the  author  of  the  thesis  last  read}  but  I  am  not- 
entitled  to  the  prize;  there  has  been  a  mistake," 

"  Walter  I "  exclaimed  his  father,  in  a  tone  of  rebuke. 

The  examiners  looked  at  the  young  speaker  in  surprise^ 
and  at  each  other  in  perplexity. 

'  "  Excuse  me,  father ;  excyse  me,  gentlemen ;  but  them 
haa  been  a  serious  mistake,  which  I  hope  to  prove  to  you, 
and  which  I  know  you  would  not  wish  me  to  profit  by," 
persisted  the  youth,  modestly,  but  very  firmly. 

"  Don't,  now,  Walter  I  hudj,  ait  down,"  whispered  Ish- 
mael,  in  distress. 

"  I  will,"  replied  young  Middleton,  firmly, 

"  v;all'^r-,  roine  forw^jni  and  explain  yourself;  you  oe»» 
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Innly  owe  these  gentlemen  both  an  explanation  and  an 
apology  for  your  unseemly  interruption  of  their  proceed- 
ings and  your  presumptuous  questioning  of  their  judg- 
ment," said  Mr.  Middleton. 

^^  Father,  I  am  willing  and  anxious  to  explain,  and  my 
explanation  in  itself  will  be  my  very  best  apology ;  but, 
before  I  can  go  on,  I  wish  to  beg  the  favor  of  a  sight  of  the 
thesis  that  was  first  read,"  said  Walter,  coming  up  to  the 
table  of  the  examiners. 

The  paper  was  put  in  his  hands.  He  cast  his  eyes  over 
it  and  smiled. 

"  Well,  my  young  Mend;  what  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
inquired  Professor  Adams. 

'^  Why,  sir,  I  mean  that  it  is  just  as  I  surmised ;  that 
this  paper  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  not  the  paper  that 
was  prepared  for  the  examining  committee;  this,  sir,  must 
be  the  original  draft  of  tiie  thesis,  and  not  the  fair  copy 
which  waa  intended  to  compete  for  the  gold  watch,"  said 
Walter,  firmly. 

"But  why  do  you  say  this,  sir?  What  ground*  have 
you  for  entertaining  such  an  opinion?  "  inquired  PH>fessor 
Adams, 

Young  Middleton  smiled  confidently  as  he  replied: 

^'I  have  seen  and  read  the  fair  copy;  theiii  was  not  a 
mistake  in  it;  and  it  was  in  every  other  respect  greatly 
superior  to  my  own." 

"  If  this  is  true,  and,  of  course,  I  know  it  must  be  so^ 
since  you  say  it,  my  son,  why  was  not  the  fair  copy  put  in 
our  hands  ?  By  what  strange  inadvertence  has  this  rough 
draft  found  its  way  to  us?  "  inquired  Mr.  Middleton. 

"  Father,"  replied  Walter,  in  a  low  voice — ^^  by  no  inad- 
vertence at  all !  Ishmael  has  done  this  on  purpose  that 
your  son  might  receive  the  gold  watch.  I  am  sure  of  it; 
but  I  cannot  accept  his  noble  sacrifice  I  Father,  you  would 
Slot  have  me  do  it  I " 

"  No,  Walter  I  no,  my  boy !  not  if  a  kingdom  instead  of 
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a  gold  watch  were  at  stake  f  You  must  not  profit  by  hi» 
renunciation,  if  there  has  been  any  renunciation.  But  are 
you  sure  that  there  has  been  ?  " 

"  I  will  prove  it  to  your  satisfaction,  sir.  Yesterday,  in 
my  great  anxiety  to  know  how  my  chances  stood  for  the 
first  prize,  I  asked  Ishmael  for  a  sight  of  his  thesis,  and  I 
tendered  him  a  sight  of  mine.  Ishmael  did  not  refuse 
me.  We  exchanged  papers  and  read  each  other's  compo* 
sitions.  Ishmael's  was  fairly  written,  accurate,  logical  and 
very  eloquent.  Mine  was  very  inferior  in  every  respect 
except  literal  accuracy.  Ishmael  must  have  seen,  after 
comparing  the  two,  that  he  must  gain  the  prize.  /  cer- 
tainly knew  that  he  would;  I  expressed  my  conviction 
strongly  to  that  effect ;  and  I  congratulated  him  in  antici- 
pation of  a  certain  triumph.  But,  though  I  wished  him 
joy,  I  mast  have  betrayed  the  mortification  that  was  in 
my  own  heart ;  for  Ishmael  insisted  that  I  should  be  sure 
to  get  the  medal  myself.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  he 
has  secured  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  prediction :  by  sup- 
pressing his  fair  copy  that  must  have  taken  the  prize,  and 
sending  up  that  rough  draft  on  purpose  to  lose  it  in  my 
favor." 

"  Can  this  be  true? "  mused  Mr.  Middleton. 

"  You  can  test  its  truth  for  yourself,  sir.  Call  up  Ish- 
niael  Worth.  You  know  that  he  will  not  speak  falsely. 
Ask  him  if  he  has  not  suppressed  the  fair  copy  and  exhib* 
ited  the  rough  draft.  You  have  authority  over  him,  sii^ 
Order  him  to  produce  the  suppressed  copy,  that  his  abi^ 
ities  may  be  justly  tested,"  said  Walter. 

Mr.  Middlelion  dropped  his  head  upon  his  chest  and 
mused. 

Meanwhile  the  audience  were  curious  and  impatient  to 
know  what  on  earth  could  be  going  on  around  the  ex- 
aminer's table.  Those  only  who  were  nearest  had  heard 
the  words  of  Walter  Middleton,  when  he  first  got  up  to 
disclaim  all  right  to  the  gold  watch.    But  after  he  had 
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gouj  forward  to  the  table  no  more  was  heard,  the  conver* 
Bation  there  bemg  carried  on  in  a  confidential  tone  much 
too  low  to  be  heard  beyond  the  little  circle  around  the 
board. 

After  musing  for  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Middleton  lifted 
iis  head  and  said : 

"  I  will  follow  your  advice,  my  son."  Then,  raising  his 
7oice,  he  called  out : 

"  Ishmael  Worth !  come  forward." 

Ishmftel,  who  had  half  suspected  what  was  going  on 
around  that  table,  now  arose,  approached  and  stood  re- 
speciftally  waiting  orders. 

Mr.  Middleton  took  the  thesis  from  the  hands  of  Walter 
«nd  placed  it  in  those  of  Ishmael,  saying : 

"  Look  over  that  paper  and  tell  me  if  it  is  not  the  first 
tough  draft  of  your  thesis." 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is,"  admitted  the  youth,  as  with  embarrass- 
ment he  received  the  paper. 

"  Have  you  a  fair  copy  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Middleton. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Where  is  it?  anywhere  in  reach?" 

"  It  is  ih  the  bottom  of  my  desk  in  the  school-room,  sir." 

"  Go  and  fetch  it,  that  we  may  examine  it  and  fairly  test 
your  abilities,"  commanded  the  master. 

Ishmael  left  the  drawing-room,  and,  after  an  absence  of 
a  few  minutes,  returned  with  a  neatly  folded  paper,  which 
he  handed  to  Mr.  Middleton. 

That  gentleman  unfolded  and  looked  at  it.  A  very  cur- 
sory examination  served  to  prove  the  great  superiority  of 
this  copy  over  the  original  one.  Mr.  Middleton  refolded 
It,  and,  looking  steadily  and  almost  sternly  into  Ishmael's 
face,  inquired : 

"  Was  the  rough  draft  sent  to  the  examiners,  instead  of 
Chis  fiiir  copy,  through  any  inadvertence  of  yours  ?  Answel 
me  truly." 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Ishmael,  looking  down. 
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"  It  was  done  knowingly,  then  ?  *' 

"Yes,  sir." 

'^For  what  purpose,  may  I  ask  yon,  uid  you  supprasB 
the  fair  copy  which  most  assuredly  must  have  won  yon 
the  watch,  and  substitute  this  rough  draft  that  as  certainly 
must  have  lost  it  ?  ^ 

\   Still  looking  down,  Ishmael  remained  nlent  and  embar 
rassed. 

"  Young  man,  I  command  you  to  reply  to  me,"  said  the 
master. 

"  Sir,  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  do  as  I  pleased  witk  my 
oAvn  composition,"  replied  Ishmael,  lifting  his  head  and 
looking  straight  into  the  face  of  the  questioner,  with  that 
modest  confidence  which  sometimeB  gained  the  victory 
over  his  shyness. 

"Unquestionably;  but  that  is  not  an  answer  to  m^  ques^ 
tion,  as  to  why  the  substitution  was  made." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  press  the  question,  sir." 

"  But  I  doy  Ishmael,  and  I  enjoin  you  to  answer  it.'' 

"  Then,  sir,  I  suppressed  the  Mr  copy,  and  sent  up  the 
rough  draft,  because  I  thought  there  was  one,  who,  for  his 
great  diligence,  had  an  equal  or  a  better  right  Uf  the  watch 
than  I  had,  and  who  would  be  more  pained  by  losing  it 
than  I  should,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  him ;  for  inded,  sir,  if  I  had  won  the  watch  from 
my  friend,  I  should  have  been  more  pained  by  his  defeat 
than  pleased  at  my  own  victory,"  said  Ishmael,  his  fin© 
face  clearing  up  under  the  consciousness  of  probity* 
(But,  reader,  mark  you  this — ^it  was  the  amiable  trait  in^ 
herited  from  his  father — the  pain  in  giving  pain;  the 
X>leasure  in  giving  pleasure.  But  we  know  that  this  pro- 
pensity which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  the  father,  was  guided 
i-^y  conscience  to  all  good  ends  in  the  son.) 

While  Ishmael  gave  this  little  explanation,  the  exam* 
iners  listened,  whispered,  and  nodded  to  each  other  with 
looks  of  approval 
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And  Walter  came  to  his  friend's  side,  and  affectionately 
took  and  pressed  bis  hand,  saying : 

"  I  knew  it,  as  soon  as  I  had  heard  both  theses  read,  and 
saw  that  they  seemed  to  make  mistakes  only  in  yours.  It 
was  very  generous  in  you,  Ishmael ;  but  you  seemed  to  leave 
Dut  of  the  account  the  fact  that  I  ought  not  to  have  pro- 
3ted  by  such  genwosity ;  and  also  that  if  I  had  lost  the 
prize,  and  you  had  won  it,  my  mortification  would  have 
been  alleviated  by  tfie  thought  that  you,  the  best  pupil  in 
the  school,  and  my  own  chosen  friend,  had  won  it. 

" Order  1"  said  Mr,  Middleton,  interrupting  tliis  whis- 
pered conversation.  "  Ishmael,"  he  continued,  addressing 
the  youth,  "your  act  was  a  generous  one,  certainly; 
whettjer  it  was  a  righteous  one  is  doubtful.  There  is  an 
old  proverb  which  places  *  justice  before  generosity.'  I  do 
not  know  that  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  even  to  inculcate 
justice  to  ourselves  before  generosity  to  our  fellows.  You 
nhould  have  been  ju^t  to  yourself  before  being  generous  to 
your  frieadL  It  only  remains  for  us  now  to  rectify  this 
wrong."    Then  turning  to  Professor  Adams,  he  said : 

"  Sir,  may  I  trouble  you  to  take  this  fair  copy  and  read 
»  aloud?" 

Professor  Adams  bowed  to  assent  as  he  received  the 
(Niper. 

Ishmael  and  Walter  return^  to  their  ^gts  to  await  the 
proceedings. 

Professor  Adams  arose  in  his  plaoe,  and  in  a  few  words 
«plain^  how  it  happened  that  in  the  case  of  the  first 
Uresis  read  to  them,  be  had  given  the  rough jjraft  instead 
of  the  fair  copy,  which,  in  justice  to  the  young  writer,  he 
ilu>uld  now  proceed  to  read. 

Now,  although  not  half  a  dozen  persons  in  that  room 
oould  have  perceived  any  difference  in  the  two  readings 
<£  %  thews  writtw  m  a  language  of  which  even  the  alphab^ 
wiw  unknown  to  them,  vet  every  individual  among  them 
4»0Qld  keenly  appreciate  the  magnanimity  of  Ishmael,  who 
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would  have  sacrificed  his  scholastic  fame  for  his  friendVi 
benefit,  and  the  quickness  and  integrity  of  Walter  in  dis- 
covering the  ^^enerous  ruse  and  refusing  the  sacrifice.  They 
put  their  heads  together,  whispering,  nodding,  and  smiling 
approval.  "  Damon  and  Pythias,"  "  Orestes  and  Pylades." 
were  the  names  bestowed  upon  the  two  friends.  But  at 
length  courtesy  demanded  tJiat  the  audience  should  give 
some  little  attention  to  the  reading  of  the  Greek  thesis^ 
whether  they  understood  a  word  of  it  or  not.  Their  pa- 
tience was  not  put  to  a  long  test.  The  reading  was  a 
matter  of  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  at  its  close  the  three 
examiners  conversed  together  for  a  few  moments. 

And  then  Professor  Adams  arose  and  announced  the 
young  author  of  the  thesis  which  he  had  just  read,  as  the 
successful  competitor  for  the  highest  honors  of  the  school, 
and  requested  him  to  come  forward  and  be  invested  with 
the  prize. 

"  Now  it  is  my  time  to  wish  you  joy,  and  to  say,  *  Go 
where  glory  waits  you,'  Ishmaell"  whispered  Walter, 
pressing  his  friend's  hand  and  gently  urging  him  from  hid 
seat. 

Ishmael  yielded  to  the  impulse  and  the  invitation,  and 
went  up  to  the  table.  Professor  Adams  leaned  foiward, 
threw  the  slender  gold  chain,  to  which  the  watch  was  at* 
tached,  around  the  neck  of  Ishmael,  saying : 

"  May  this  well-earned  prize  be  the  earnest  of  future 
successes  even  more  brilliant  than  this." 
f    Ishmael  bowed  low  in  acknowledgment  of  the  gold 
watch  and  the  kind  words,  and  amid  the  hearty  applause 
of  the  company  returned  to  his  seat. 

The  business  of  the  day  was  now  finished,  and  as  it  was 
now  growing  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  assembly  broke  up, 
The  "public,"  who  had  come  only  for  the  examination, 
returned  home.  The  "  friends,"  who  had  been  invited  to 
the  ball,  repaired  first  to  the  dining-room  to  partake  of  a 
collation,  and  then  to  chambers  which  had  been  assigned 
tbem,  to  change  their  drebsee  for  the  eveninof^d  by  doogle 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

kSHHAEL  HEABS  A  SECBET  FBOM  AN  ENEMY. 

Bhame  oome  to  Borneo  ?    Blistered  be  thy  tongue 
For  such  a  wish !    He  was  not  born  to  shame ; 
Upon  his  brow  shame  is  ashamed  to  sit ; 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honor  may  be  crowned, 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth  I— Shakspbarb. 

1!^  the  interval,  the  drawing-room  was  rapidly  cleared 
Ottt  and  prepared  for  dancing.  The  staging  at  tlio 
apper  end,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
examining  committee,  was  now  occupied  by  a  band  of  six 
DCflcro  masicians,  headed  by  the  Professor  of  Odd  Jobs. 
They  wert?  seated  all  in  a  row,  engaged  in  tuning  their  in- 
struments uuder  the  instructions  of  Morris.  The  room  wore 
a  gay,  festive,  and  inviting  aspect.  It  was  brightly  lighted 
up ;  its  white  walls  were  festooned  with  wreaths  of  flowers ; 
its  oak  floor  was  polished  and  chalked  for  the  dancers ; 
and  its  windDws  w«re  all  open  to  admit  the  pleasant  simi- 
mer  air  and  the  perfume  of  flowers,  so  much  more  refresh- 
ing in  the  evening  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  day. 

At  a  very  early  hour,  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  school,  whose  gala  dresses  needed  but  the  addition 
of  wreaths  and  bouquets  for  the  evening,  began  to  gather 
in  the  drawing-room;  the  girls  looking  very  pretty  in 
•iieir  white  muslin  dresses,  pink  sashes  and  coronets  of 
?ed  roses;  and  the  boys  very  smart  in  their  holiday 
clothes,  with  rosebuds  stuck  into  their  button-holes.  Ish* 
inael  was  made  splendid  by  the  addition  of  his  gold  watch 
and  chain,  and  famous  by  his  success  of  the  morning. 
All  the  girls,  and  many  of  the  boys  gathered  around  him, 
sympathizing  with  his  triumph  and  complimenting  him 
upon  his  abilities.  Ishmael  wap  clearly  the  hero  of  the 
evening ;  but  he  bore  himself  with  an  aspect  half  of  pleas" 
nxe,  half  of  pain,  until  Walter  Middleton  approached  him, 
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and  taking  Tiis  arm  walked  him  down  the  room,  unttt 
they  were  out  of  earshot  from  the  others,  when  he  said : 

"Now  do,  Ishmael,  put  off  that  distressed  look,  and 
enjoy  your  success  as  you  ought  1  Make  much  of  youi 
watch,  my  boy  I  I  know  if  it  were  not  for  thoughts  of  me 
you  would  enjoy  the  possession  of  it  vastly — would  yot 
not,  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Ishmael,  ''I  would,^ 

"You  would  not  be  a  'human  boy,*  if  you  didn't.'  1 
know  well  enough  I  was  near  losing  my  wits  with  delight 
in  the  first  watch  I  possessed  I  although  it  was  but  a 
trumpery  little  silrer  aflfair  I  Well,  now,  Ishmael,  enjoy 
your  possession  without  It  drawback  I  I  assure  you,  upon 
record,  I  am  very  glad  you  got  the  pfi*^  I  You  deserved 
the  honor  more  than  I  did,  and  you  needed  the  watch 
more.  For  see  here,  you  know  I  hare  %  gold  one  of  my 
own  already — ^my  mother's  gift  to  me  Oft  my  la^t  birthday j** 
continued  Walter,  taking  out  and  displaying  his  sohooj 
watch.  "  Now  what  could  I  do  with  two?  So,  Ishmael, 
let  me  see  you  enjoy  yours,  or  else  I  shuU  feel  unhappy,*^ 
he  concluded,  earnestly  pressing  his  firiecd's  hand. 

"  Walter  Middleton,  what  do  you  mea»,  sir,  by  stealing 

my  thunder  in  that  way  ?    It  is  my  property  that  you  are 

.  carrying  off!    Ishmael  is  tm/  prot^6,  my  liege  subject! 

Bring  him  back,  sir!    I  want  to  show  hip  watch  to  my 

companions  f "  spoke  the  imperious  voice  of  Miss  Merlin. 

•*  Come,  Ishmael !  you  must  make  a  spectacle  of  yourself 
again,  I  suppose,  to  please  that  little  tyrant,^  laughed  Wal 
ter,  as  he  turned  back  with  his  friend  towards  the  group 
of  young  girls. 

Now  in  this  company  was  one  who  looked  wi^h  the  en- 
vious malignity  of  Satan  upon  the  well-merited  honors  ot 
the  poor  peasant-boy.  This  enemy  was  Alfred  Burghe^ 
and  he  was  now  savagely  waiting  his  opportunity  to  inflict 
^pon  Ishmael  a  severe  mortification. 

Ab  Walter  and  fohmael,  therefore,  approaohfl^  t^egrouv 
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ci  young  ladies,  Alfred,  who  was  loitering  near  them, 
5ying  in  wait  for  his  victim,  drew  away  with  an  expression 
of  disgust  upon  his  face,  saying : 

'*  Oh,  if  that  fellow  is  to  join  our  circle,  I  shall  feel 
:)bliged  to  leave  it.  It  is  degrading  enough  to  be  forced 
o  mix  with  such  rubbish  in  the  school-room  without 
laving  to  associate  with  him  in  the  drawing-room.  "^ 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir?"  demanded  Miss 
Merlin,  flashing  upon  him  the  lightning  of  her  eyes,  before 
Ishmael  had  dijawn  near  enough  to  overhear  the  words  of 
Alfred. 

"  I  mean  that  fellow  is  not  fit  company  for  7»^." 

"  No!  Heaven  knows  that  he  is  notl "  exclaimed  Claudia, 
pointedly. 

"  Never  mind,  Miss  Merlin ;  do  not  be  angry  with  him  ; 
the  beaten  have  a  right  to  cry  out,"  said  Ishmael,  who  had 
now  come  up,  and  stood  smiling  among  them,  totally  un- 
conscious of  the  humiliation  that  was  in  store  for  him. 

"I  am  not  angry;  I  am  never  angry  with  such  dull 
pups ;  though  I  find  it  necessary  to  punish  them  some- 
times," replied  Claudia,  haughtily. 

"  I  say  he  is  no  fit  company  for  me ;  and  when  I  say 
that,  I  mean  to  say  that  he  is  no  fit  company  for  any  young 
gentleman,  ihuch  less  for  any  young  lady  I "  exclaimed 
Alfred. 

Ishmael  looked  on  with  perfect  good  humor,  thinking 
-)nly  that  his  poverty  was  sneered  at,  and  feeling  immeas^J 
irably  above  the  possibility  of  humiliation  or  displeasure 
apon  that  account. 

Claudia  thought  as  he  did,  that  only  his  lowly  fortunes 
had  exposed  him  to  contempt;  so,  putting  her  delicate 
white  gloved  hand  in  that  of  Ishmael,  she  said : 

"Ishmael  Worth  is  my  partner  in  the  first  dance;  do 
you  dare  tc  hint  that  the  youth  I  dance  with  is  not  proper 
company  for  any  gentleman,  or  any  lady,  either?  " 

*  No.  I  don't  hint  it;  I  speak  it  out  in  plain  words;  be 
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is  not  only  not  fit  company  for  any  gentleman  or  lady 
but  he  is  not  even  fit  company  for  any  decent  negro  I " 

Ishmael,  strong  in  conscious  worth,  and  believing  the 
words  of  Alfred  to  be  only  reckless  assertion,  senseless 
abuse,  laughed  aloud  with  sincere,  boyish  mirthfulnesSc  a- 
its  absurdity. 

But  Claudia's  cheeks  grew  crimson,  and  her  eyet 
flashed— bad  signs  these  for  the  keeping  of  her  temper 
towards  "  dull  pups." 

"He  is  honest,  truthful,  intelligent,  industrious  and 
polite.  These  are  qualities  which,  of  course,  unfit  him  foi 
such  society  as  yours,  Mr.  Burghe;  but  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  unfit  him  for  that  of  ladies  and  gentlemen." 
said  Claudia,  severely. 

"He  is  a  ,"  brutally  exclaimed  Alfred,  using  ii 

coarse  word,  at  which  all  the  young  girls  started  and  r«r 
coiled,  as  if  each  had  received  a  wound,  while  all  the  boye 
exclaimed,  simultaneously : 

"  Oh !  fye ! "  or  "  Oh !  Alf,  how  could  you  say  such  a 
thing!" 

"For  shame!" 

As  for  Walter  Middleton,  he  had  collared  the  young 
miscreant  before  the  word  was  fairly  out  of  his  mouth  I 
But  an  instant's  reflection  caused  the  young  gentleman  to 
release  the  culprit,  with  the  words : 

"  My  father's  house  and  the  presence  of  these  young 
ladies,  protect  you  for  the  present,  sir." 

Ishmael  stood  alone,  in  the  centre  of  a  shocked  and  re 
coiling  circle  of  young  girls ;  so  stunned  by  the  epithet 
that  had  been  hurled  at  him,  that  he  scarcely  yet  under- 
stood its  meaning  or  felt  that  he  was  wounded. 

"  What  did  he  say,  Walter?  "  he  inquired,  appealing  to 
his  friend. 

Walter  Middleton  put  his  strong  arm  around  the  slender 
and  elegant  form  of  Ishmael,  and  held  him  firmly ;  but 
whether  in  a  close  embrace  or  light  restraint,  or  both,  it 
WA9  hard  to  decide*  8^  ke  answered :         Digitized  by  doogle 
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"  He  aays  what  will  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  explain, 
when  he  shall  be  called  to  account  to-morrow  morning} 
but  what,  it  is  quite  needless  to  repeat." 

"  I  say  he  is  a 1    His  mother  was  never  married  i 

and  no  one  on  earth  knows  who  his  &ther  was  I  or  if  he 
jver  had  a  father  I "  roared  Alfred,  brutally. 

Walter's  arm  closed  convulsively  upon  Ishmael.  There 
siras  good  reason!  The  boy  had  given  one  spasmodic 
bound  forward,  as  if  he  would  have  throttled  his  adver- 
sary on  the  spot ;  but  the  restraining  arm  of  Walter  Mid- 
dleton  held  him  back ;  his  fece  was  pale  as  marble;  a  cold 
sweat  had  burst  upon  his  brow ;  he  was  trembling  in  every 
limb  as  he  gasped : 

"  Walter,  this  cannot  be  true  I    Oh,  say  it  is  not  true  1 " 

"Truef  no!  I  believe  it  is  as  false — ^as  false  as  that 
young  villain's  heart!  and  nothing  can  be  falser  than 
that! "  indignantly  exclaimed  young  Middleton. 

"  It  is  I  it  is  true  1  The  whole  county  knows  it  is  true  1 " 
vociferated  Alfred.  "  And  if  anybody  here  doubts  it,  let 
them  ask  old  Hannah  Worth  if  her  nephew  isn't  a — " 

"  Leave  the  room,  sir ! "  exclaimed  Walter,  interrupting 
him  before  he  could  add  another  word.  "  Your  language 
and  manners  are  so  offensive  as  to  render  your  presence 
entirely  inadmissible  here!    Leave  the  room,  instantly/" 

"I  won't! "  said  Alfred,  stoutly. 

Walter  was  unwilling  to  release  Ishmael  from  the 
tight,  half-friendly,  half-masterly  embrace  in  which  he 
aeld  him;  else,  perhaps,  he  might  himself  have  ejected 
fche  offender.  As  it  was,  he  grimly  repeated  his  de- 
mand. 

"  Will  you  leave  the  room  ?  " 

"No! "replied  Alfred. 

"  James,  do  me  the  favor  to  ring  the  bell." 

James  Middleton  rang  a  peal  that  brought  old  Jovial 
quickly  to  the  room. 

**  Jovial,  will  you  go  and  ask  your  master  if  he  will  be 
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kind  enough  to  come  here;  his  presence  is  very  muflk 
needed,''  said  Walter. 

Jovial  bowed  and  withdrew. 

"  I  shall  go  and  complain  to  my  father  of  the  insults  I 
have  received!"  said  Alfred,  turning  to  leave  the  roomi 
for  he  had  evidently  no  wish  to  meet  the  impending  inim 
view  with  Mr.  Middleton. 

"  I  anticipated  that  you  would  teconeider  your  residfl^ 
tion  of  remaining  here  1 "  laughed  Walter,  as  he  let  this 
sarcasm  off  after  his  retreating  foe. 

He  had  scarcely  disappeared  through  one  door,  befcve 
Mr.  Middleton  entered  at  another. 

"What  is  all  this  about,  Walter?"  he  inquired,  ap- 
proaching the  group  of  panic-stricken  girls  and  woad«^ 
ing  boys. 

"  Some  new  rudeness  of  Alfred  Burghe,  father ;  but  ho 
has  just  taken  himself  off,  for  which  I  thank  him;  so 
there  is  no  use  in  saying  more  upon  the  subject  for  the 
present,"  replied  Walter. 

"  There  is  no  use,  in  any  case,  to  disturb  the  harmony  of 
a  festive  evening,  my  son ;  all  complaints  may  well  be  de- 
ferred until  the  morning,  when  I  shall  be  ready  to  hear 
them,"  Implied  Mr.  Middleton,  smiling,  and  never  suspeot- 
ing  how  serious  the  offence  of  Alfred  Burghe  had  been. 

"And  now,"  he  continued,  turning  towards  the  band, 
"strike  up  the  music,  professor!  llie  summer  evenings 
are  short,  and  the  young  people  must  make  the  most  of 
this  one ! — ^Walter,  my  son,  you  are  to  open  tiie  ball  with 
your  cousin ;  take  her  ha,nd." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  uncle ;  thank  you,  Walter,  but 
my  hand  is  engaged  for  this  set  to  Ishmael  Worth  •  none 
but  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  for  me  I "  said  Claudia, 
gayly,  veiling  the  kindness  that  prompted  her  to  fiivor  the 
mortified  youth  under  a  sportive  assumption  of  vanity. 

"  Very  well,  then !  where  is  the  young  hew?  '*  Baid  Ib^ 
Middleton,  looking  around. 
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But  Ishmael  had  suddenly  disappeared,  and  was  no- 
fAere  to  be  found. 

^  Where  is  he,  Walter?  He  was  standing  by  yott,"  said 
Claudia. 

"  I  had  my  arm  around  Mm  to  prevent  mischief,  and  I 
released  him  only  an  instant  since ;  but  he  seems  to  liave 
slipped  away,"  answered  Walter,  in  surprise. 

"He  has  gone  after  Alfred!  and  there  will  be  mischief 
done;  and  no  one  could  blame  Ishmael  If  there  was!" 
exclaimed  Claudia. 

"It  was  young  Worth,  then,  that  Burghe  assailed?  "  in- 
quired Mr.  Middleton. 

"  Yes,  uncle !  and  if  Mr.  Bur^e  is  permitted  to  come  to 
the  house  after  his  conduct  this  evening,  I  really  shall  feel 
compelled  to  write  to  my  father,  and  request  him  to  re- 
move me,  for  I  cannot,  indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot  expose 
myself  to  the  shock  of  hearing  such  language  as  he  has 
dared  to  use  in  my  presence  this  evening  I "  said  Claudia, 
excitedly. 

"Compose  yourself,  my  dear  girl;  he  will  not  trouble 
OS  after  this  evening;  he  does  not  return  to  school  after 
the  vacation ;  he  goes  to  West  Point,"  said  her  uncle. 

"And  where  I  hope  the  discipline  will  be  strict  enough 
to  keep  him  in  order !  ^  exdaimed  Claudia. 

"  But  now  some  one  must  go  after  Ishmael.  Bing  for 
Jovial,  Walter." 

"  Father,  old  Jovial  will  be  too  slow.  Had  I  not  better 
ip  myself?  "  asked  Walter,  seizing  his  hat. 

Mr.  Middleton  assented,  and  the  young  man  went  out 
on  his  quest. 

He  hunted  high  and  low,  but  found  no  trace  of  Ishmael. 
He  found,  however,  what  set  his  mind  at  ease  upon  the 
subject  of  a  collision  between  the  youths ;  it  was  the  form 
of  Alfred  Burghe^  stretched  at  length  upon  the  thidk  and 
dewy  grass. 

"  Wliy  do  you  lie  there  ?    You  will  take  cold.    Get  up 
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and  go  home/'  said  Walter,  pitying  his  discomfiture  and 
loneliness ;  for  the  generous  are  compassionate  even  to  the 
evil'^oer. 

Alfred  did  not  condescend  to  reply. 

"  Get  up,  I  say ;  you  will  take  cold,"  persisted  Walter. 

**  I  don't  care  if  I  do  1  I  had  as  lief  die  as  not !  I  have 
|M>  Mends  1  nobody  cares  for  me,"  exclaimed  the  unhappy 
youth,  in  the  bitterness  of  spirit  common  to  those  who 
have  brought  their  troubles  upon  themselves. 

"  If  you  would  only  reform  your  manners,  Alfred,  you 
would  find  friends  enough,  from  the  Creator,  who  only  re- 
quires of  you  that  *  you  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do 
well,'  down  to  the  humblest  of  his  creatures — down  to  that 
poor  boy  whom  you  so  heartlessly  insulted  to-night;  but 
whose  generous  nature  would  bear  no  lasting  malice  against 
you,"  said  Walter,  gravely. 

^^  It  is  deuced  hard,  though,  to  see  a  fellow  likcr  that 
taking  the  shine  out  of  us  all,"  grumbled  Alfred. 

"  No,  it  isn't!  it  is  glorious,  to  see  a  youth  like  that  strug- 
gling up  to  a  higher  life,  as  he  is  struggling !  He  won  the 
prize  from  me,  me,  his  senior  in  age  and  in  the  school,  and 
my  heart  bums  with  admiration  for  the  boy  when  I  think 
of  it  I  How  severely  he  must  have  striven  to  have  attained 
such  proficiency  in  these  three  years.  How  hard  he  must 
have  studied;  how  much  of  temptation  to  idleness  he 
must  have  resisted ;  how  much  of  youthful  recreation,  and 
even  of  needful  rest,  he  must  have  constantly  denied  him- 
self; not  once  or  twice,  but  for  months  and  years  1  Think 
of  itl  He  has  richly  earned  all  the  success  he  has  had 
Do  not  envy  him  his  honors,  at  least  until  you  have  emu« 
'ated  his  heroism,"  said  Walter,  with  enthusiasm. 

"I  think  I  will  go  home,"  said  Alfred,  to  whom  the 
praises  of  his  rival  was  not  the  most  attractive  theme  in 
the  world. 

"You  may  return  with  me  to  the  house  now,  if  you 
please,  since  my  friend  Ishmael  has  gone  home.    Keep  out 
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of  the  way  of  Miss  Merlin^  and  no  one  else  will  interfere 
with  you/'  said  Walter,  who,  when  not  roused  to  indigna- 
tion, had  all  his  father's  charity  for  '^  miserable  "  sinners. 

Alfred  hesitated  for  a  minute,  looking  towards  the  house, 
where  the  light  windows  and  pealing  music  of  the  draw- 
ing-room proved  an  attraction  too  strong  for  his  pride  to 
resist.  Crestfallen  and  sheepish,  he  nevertheless  returned 
to  the  scene  of  festivity,  where  the  young  people  were  now 
all  engaged  in  dancing,  and  where,  after  a  while,  they  all 
with  the  happy  facility  of  youth  forgot  his  rudeness  and 
drew  him  into  their  sports.  All  except  Olaudia,  who 
would  have  nothing  on  earth  to  say  to  him,  and  Beatrice, 
who,  though  ignorant  of  his  assault  upon  Ishmael,  obeyed 
the  delicate  instincts  of  her  nature  that  warned  her  to 
avoid  him. 

On  observing  Mie  return  of  Alfred,  Mr.  Middleton  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  saying  to  his  son  : 

''  I  see  that  you  have  brought  Burghe  back.'' 

*^  Yes,  father  ;  since  Ishmael  is  not  here  to  be  pained  by 
his  presence,  I  tbought  it  better  to  bring  him  back  ;  for  I 
remembered  your  ^ords  spoken  of  him  on  a  former  occa- 
sion : 

*^ '  That  kindness  will  do  more  to  reform  such  a  nature  as 
his  than  reprobatio»!i  could.'  " 

"  Yep^— very  true  I    But  poor  Ishmael !    Where  is  he  ?  ** 

Aye'  where, indeed ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

AT  HIS  MOTHEB's  GBAVS* 

JB^  8669  n6!F  JOBO  aCBXtSwOfip 

'Tif>  white  m  •  bIunhiA  { 
Like  a  pall  hangs  above  it 

TIs  well  that  the  whito  ones 

Who  lK>r«  Itcnr  to  bliss. 
Shut  out  from  her  new  ufii 

The  swrrews  of  thlt. 

Else  sure  as  he  stands  here, 

And  ■peakB  of  his  Iotcl 
Sh%  would  leave  for  to  darkneas 

Her  glory  above.— E.  H.  Whittieb. 

ffIDBY,  iaint,  reding  Gtoxa  the  Bboek  be  bad  received, 
Ishmael  tottered  firom  the  gay  and  ligbted  rooms 
and  sought  fbe  darknee»  and  the  ooolixesa  of  the  night 
without 

Be  leaned  ogainst  the  great  elm  tree  on  the  Iawn»  and 
wiped  the  headed  sweat  from  his  brow. 

"It  is  not  true,"  he  said.  "I  know  it  is  not  true! 
Walter  eaid  it  was  lalae;  and  I  wonld  etake  my  aoul  that 
it  is.  My  dear  mother  is  an  angel  in  Hearen;  I  am  eeiv 
tain  of  that;  fof  I  have: seen  her  in  my  dreams  ever  since 
I  can  remember.  But  yet — ^but  yet—why  did  they  all 
recoil  from  me?  Even  she — even  Claudia  Merlin  shrank 
,from  me  as  from  something  unclean  and  contaminating, 
when  Alfred  called  me  that  name.  If  they  had  not 
thought  there  was  some  truth  in  the  charge,  would  they 
all  have  recoiled  from  me  so?  Would  sAe  have  shrunk 
from  me  as  if  I  had  had  the  plague?  Oh,  no !  Oh,  no  I 
And  then  aunt  Hannah!  Why  does  she  act  so  very 
strangely  when  I  ask  her  about  my  parents?  If  I  ask  her 
about  my  father  she  answers  me  with  a  blow.  If  ask  her 
about  my  mother,  she  answers  that  my  mother  was  a 
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saint  on  earth  and  is  now  an  angel  in  Heaven.  Oh  I  I  da 
not  need  to  be  told  that ;  I  know  it  already.  I  always 
knew  it  of  my  dear  mother.  But  to  only  know  it  no 
longer  satisfies  me  ;  I  must  have  the  means  of  proving  it. 
And  to  night,  yes,  to-night,  aunt  Hannah,  before  either  of 
us  sleep,  you  shall  tell  me  all  that  you  know  of  my  angel 
mother  and  my  unknown  father.'* 

And  having  recovered  his  severely  shaken  strength,  Ish- 
mael  left  the  grounds  of  Brudenell  Hall  and  struck  into  the 
narrow  foot  path  leading  down  the  heights  and  through 
the  valley  to  the  Hut-hiU. 

Hannah  was  seated  alone,  enjoying  her  solitary  cup  of 
tea,  when  Ishmael  opened  the  door  ^d  entered* 

*' What,  my  lad,  have  you  oome  back  so  early?  I  did 
not  think  the  bail  would  have  been  over  before  twelve  or 
one  o'clock,  and  it  is  not  ten  yet ;  but  I  suppose,  being  a 
Bchool  balls  it  broke  up  early.  Did  you  get  any  premiums? 
How  many  did  you  get?''  inquired  Hannah,  heaping 
question  upon  question  without  waiting  for  reply  as  was 
her  frequent  cnstonu 

Ishmael  drew  a  chair  to  the  other  side  of  tha  table  and 
sunk  heavily  into  it. 

*' You  are  tired,  poor  fellow,  and  no  wonder  I  I  dare 
say,  for  all  the  good  things  you  got  at  the  ball,  that  a  cup 
of  tea  will  do  you  no  hum,"  said  Hannah,  pouring  out 
and  handing  him  one. 

Ishmael  took  it  wearily  and  sat  it  by  his  side. 

'*  And  now  tell  me  about  the  premiums,'*  continued  his 
aunt. 

'^  I  got  the  first  premium  in  belles-lettres,  aunt ;  and  it 
was  Hailam's  ^*  History  of  Literature*"  And  I  got  the  first 
in  languages,  which  was  Irving's  "  Life  of  Washington  '* — 
two  very  valuable  works,  aunt  Hannah,  that  will  be 
treasures  to  me  all  my  life.^' 

"Why  do  you  sigh  so  heavily,  my.  boy?  are  you  so 
tiy«d  lie  all  that?    But  one  wouid  think,  as  well  an  yon 
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love  books,  those  fine  ones  would  liven  you  up.    Where 
are  they  ?    Let  me  see  them." 

^'  I  left  them  at  the  school,  aunt  Hannah.  I  will  go  and 
fetch  them  to-morrow." 

'^ There's  that  sigh  again!    What  is  the  matter  witt 
you,  child?    Are  you  growing  lazy?     Who  got  the  golc  ^ 
medal?" 

^'It  wasn't  a  medal,  aunt  Hannah.  Mr.  Middletoa 
wanted  to  give  something  useful  as  well  as  costly  for  the 
first  prize ;  and  he  said  a  medal  was  of  no  earthly  use  to 
anybody,  so  he  made  the  prize  a  gold  watch  and  chain." 

"But  who  got  it?" 

^^  I  did,  aunt;  there. it  is,"  said  Ishmael,  taking  the  jewd 
from  his  neck  and  laying  it  on  the  table. 
•  "  Oh !  what  a  beautiful  watch  and  chain !  and  all  pure 
goldl  real  yellow  guinea  gold  I  This  must  be  worth 
almost  a  hundred  dollars !  Oh,  Ishmael,  we  never  had 
an}rthing  like  this  in  the  house  before.  I  am  so  much 
afraid  somebody  might  break  in  and  steal  it ! "  exclaimed 
Hannah,  her  admiration  and  delight  at  sight  of  the  rich 
prize  immediately  modified  by  the  cares  and  fears  that 
attend  the  possession  of  riches. 

Ishmael  did  not  reply;  but  Hannah  went  on  revelling 
in  the  sight  of  the  costly  bauble,  until,  happening  to  look 
up,  she  saw  that  Ishmael,  instead  of  drinking  his  tea,  sat 
with  his  head  drooped  upon  his  hand  in  sorrowful 
abstraction. 

^' There  you  are  again  I  There  is  no  satisfying  som€ 
people  1  One  would  think  you  would  be  as  happy  as  a 
king  with  all  your  prizes.  But  there  you  are  moping. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you,  boy  ?  Why  don't  you  drink 
your  tea?" 

^'Aunt  Hannah,  you  drink  your  own  tea,  and  when  you 
have  done  it  I  will  have  a  talk  with  you." 

"  Is  it  anything  particular  ?  " 

*^Very  particular^  aunt  Hannah;  but  I  will  not  enter 
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upon  the  subject  now,*^  said  Ishmael,  raising  Ws  cup  to  his 
lips  to  prevent  further  questionings. 

But  when  the  tea  was  over  and  the  table  cleared  away, 
Ishmael  took  the  hand  of  his  aunt  and  drew  her  towards 
the  door,  saying : 

"Aunt  Hannah,  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  to  my 
nother's  grave.  It  Will  not  hurt  you  to  do  so ;  the  night 
is  beautiful,  clear  and  dry,  and  there  is  no  dew." 

Wondering  at  the  deep  gravity  of  his  words  and  man- 
ner, Hannah  allowed  him  to  draw  her  out  of  the  house 
and  up  the  hill  behind  it  to  Nora's  grave  at  the  foot  of  the 
old  oak  tree.  It  was  a  fine,  bright,  starlight  night,  and 
the  rough  headstone,  rudely  fashioned  and  set  up  by  the 
"  professor,"  gleamed  whitely  out  from  the  long  shadowy 
pass. 

•Ishmael  sank  down  upon  the  ground  beside  the  grave, 
put  his  arms  around  the  headstone,  and  for  a  space  bowed 
Ms  head  over  it. 

Hannah  seated  herself  upon  a  fragment  of  rock  near? 
him.    But  both  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes. 

It  was  Hannah  who  broke  the  spell. 

**  Ishmael,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  why  have  you  draww 
me  out  here,  and  what  have  you  to  say  to  me  of  such  h 
serious  nature  that  it  can  be  uttered  only  here?  " 

But  Ishmael  still  was  silent — ^being  bowed  down  with 
thought  or  grief. 

Reflect  a  moment,  reader:  At  this  very  instant  of  time, 
:us  enemy — ^he  who  had  plunged  him  in  this  grief— was 
in  the  midst  of  aU  the  light  and  music  of  the  ball  at 
Brudenell  HaU;  but  could  not  enjoy  himself,  because  the 
stings  of  conscience  irritated  him,  and  because  the  frowns 
of  Claudia  Merlin  chilled  and  depressed  him. 

Ishmael  was  out  in  the  comparative  darkness  and  silence 
of  night  and  nature.  Yet  he,  too,  had  his  light  and  music 
—light  and  music  more  in  harmony  with  his  mood  than 
4ny  artificial  substitutes  could  be; — ^he  had  the  holy  light 
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of  myriads  of  stars  shining  down  upon  him,  and  thli 
music  of  myrinds  of  tiny  insects  sounding  around  him. 
Mark  you  this,  dear  reader — ^in  light  and  music  is  the 
Creator  forever  worshipped  by  Nature.  Wjien  the  sun 
sets,  the  stars  shine ;  and  when  the  birds  sleep,  the  insecti? 
Singl 

This  subdued  light  and  music  of  Nature's  evening  wort 
ship  suited  well  the  saddened  yet  exalted  mood  of  our 
poor  boy.  He  knew  not  what  was  before  him — ^what  sort 
of  revelation  he  was  about  to  invoke — ^but  he  knew  that, 
whatever  it  might  be^  it  should  not  shake  his  resolve, 
*'to  deal  justly, love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly'*  with  his 
God. 

Hannah  spoke  again : 

"  Ishmael,  will  you  answer  me — why  have  you  brought 
me  here  ?  What  have  you  to  say  to  me  so  serious  as  to 
demand  this  grave  for  the  place  of  its  heunng?^' 

"Aunt  Hiinnah,"  began  the  boy,  "  what  1  have  to  say  tO 
you  is  even  more  solemn  than  your  words  import,'* 

"  Ishmael,  you  frighten  me.*' 

"  No,  no — ^there  is  no  cause  of  alarm.^' 

"Why  don't  you  tell  me  what  has  brought  us  here, 
then?" 

"I  am  about  to  do  so,^  said  Ishmael,  sjl^mnly. 
**Aunt  Hannah  1  you  have  often  told  me  that  she  whose 
remains  lie  below  us,  was  a  saint  on  earth  anfd  is  an  angel 
in  Heaven ! " 

"  Yes,  IshmaeL  1  have  told  you  so,  and  I  have  told 
you  truly." 

*^Aunt  Hannah,  three  years  ago  I  asked  you  who  was 
my  father.  You  replied  by  a  blow.  Well,  I  was  but  a 
boy  then,  and  so  of  course  you  must  have  thought  thai 
ikat  was  the  most  judicious  answer  you  could  give.  But 
now,  aunt  Hannah,  I  am  a  young  man,  and  1  demaiid  of 
you — ^Who  was  my  father?  " 

"  Ishmael,  I  cannot  tell  youl^ 
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With  a  sharp  cry  of  angnish,  the  youth  sprang  up;  but, 
gpveming  his  strong  excitement,  he  subsided  to  his  seat, 
only  gasping  out  the  question : 

•*rn  the  ii.ame  of  Heaven,  why  can  you  not?** 

Hannah's  violent  sobs  were  the  only  answer. 

**Aunt  Hannah !  I  know  this  much — ^that  your  nam^ 
m  Hannah- Worth;  that  my  dear  mother  was  your  sister* 
that  her  name  was  Nora  Worth;  and  that  mine  is  Ishmael 
Worth  t  Therefore  I  know  that  I  bear  yours  and  my 
mother's  maiden  name  1  I  always  took  it  for  granted  that 
my  father  belonged  to  the  same  family ;  that  he  was  a 
relative^  perhaps  a  cousin  of  my  mother,  and  that  he  bore 
the  same  name,  and  therefore  did  notj  in  marrying  my 
mother,  give  her  a  new  one.  That  was  what  I  always 
thought,  aunt  Hannah;  was  I  right?'* 

Hannah  sobbed  on  in  silence. 

*^Aunt  Hannah  f  by  my  mother^  grave,  I  adjure  you  to 
answer  me !    Was  I  right  ?  " 

**  No,  Ishmael,.  you  were  not  f "  wailed  Hannah. 

"  Then  I  do  not  bear  my  father's  name?  *• 

'•No.'* 

•*But  only  my  poor  mother^?* 

•'Yes.'* 

••Oh,  Heaven!  how  is  that?'* 

*  Because  you  have  no  legal  right  to  your  feiher's ;  be^ 
cause  the  only  name  to  which  you  have  any  legal  right  if 
/our  poor,  wronged  mother's  f " 

With  a  groan  that  seemed  to  rend  body  and  soul  asun<» 
ler,  Ishmael  threw  himself  upon  his  mother's  grave. 

**You  said  she  was  an  angel!  And  I  know  that  she 
was  I  **  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  the  power  of 
speech. 

^I  said  truly,  and  you  know  the  truth!"  wept  Han- 
nah. 

"How,  then,  is  it,  that  I,  her  son,  cannot  bear  my 
father'^  name?"  r  i 
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"Ishmael,  your  mother  was  the  victim  of  a  fjalse 
marriage  I " 

Ishmael  sprang  up  from  his  recumbent  posture,  and 
gazed  at  his  aunt  with  a  fierceness  that  pierced  through 
the  darkness. 

"And  so  pure  and  proud  was  she,  that  the  discoverj 
broke  her  heart  I " 

Ishmael  threw  himself  once  more  upon  the  grave,  and 
clasping  the  mound  in  his  arms,  burst  into  a  passionate 
flood  of  tears,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly.  And,  after  a 
while,  through  this  shower  of  tears,  came  forth  in  gusty 
sobs  these  words : 

"  Oh,  mother !  Oh,  poor,  young,  wronged  and  broken- 
hearted mother  I  sleep  in  peace  1  for  your  son  lives  to  vin- 
(Jicate  you !  Yes,  if  he  has  been  spared,  it  was  for  this 
purpose !  to  honor,  ^o  vindicate,  to  avenge  you  ! "  And 
after  these  words,  his  voice  was  again  lost  and  drowned  in 
tears  and  sobs. 

Hannah  kneeled  down  beside  him,  took  his  hand,  and 
tried  to  raise  him,  saying : 

"  Ishmael,  my  love,  get  up,  dear !  There  was  no  wrong 
done,  no  crime  committed,  nothing  to  avenge  I  Your 
father  was  as  guiltless  as  your  mother,  my  boy ;  there  was 
no  sin;  nothing  from  first  to  last  but  great  misfortune! 
Come  into  the  house,  my  Ishmael,  and  I  wiU  tell  you  all 
about  it  I " 

"  Yes !  tell  me  all !  tell  me  every  particular !  have  no 
more  concealments  irom  me ! "  cried  Ishmael,  rising  tc 
follow  his  aunt. 

"  I  will  not;  but  oh,  my  boy  I  gladly  would  I  have  kept 
the  sorrowful  story  concealed  from  you  forever,  but  that  I 
know  from  what  I  have  seen  of  you  to-night,  that  some 
rude  tongue  has  told  you  of  your  misfortune !  and  told 
you  wrong  besides  I "  said  Hannah,  as  they  re-entered  the 
hut. 

They  sat  down  beside  the  snaall  wood-fire  that  the  chill 
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Dight  made  not  unwelcome,  even  in  August.  Hannah  sat 
in  her  old  arm-chair,  and  Ishmael  on  the  three-legged  stool 
at  her  feet,  with  his  head  in  her  lap.  And  there,  with  her 
hand  caressing  his  light  brown  hair,  Hannah  told  him  the 
fltory  of  his  mother's  love  and  suffering  and  death. 

At  some  parts  of  her  story  his  tears  gushed  forth  in; 
floods,  and  his  sobs  shook  his  whole  frame.  Then  Han- 
nah would  be  forced  to  pause  in  her  narrative,  until  he 
had  regained  composure  enough  to  listen  to  tlie  sequel. 

Hannah  told  him  all ;  every  particular  with  which  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted ;  suppressing  nothing  but  the 
name  of  his  miserable  father. 

At  the  close  of  the  sad  story  both  remained  silent  for 
aome  time ;  the  deathly  stillness  of  the  room  broken  only 
by  Ishmael's  deep  sighs.    At  last,  however,  he  spoke : 

"Aunt  Hannah,  still  you  have  not  told  me  the  name  of 
iim  my  poor  mother  loved  so  fatally." 

"  Ishmael,  I  have  told  you  that  I  cannot ;  and  now  I 
will  tell  you  why  I  cannot." 

And  then  Hannah  related  the  promise  that  she  had 
made  to  her  dying  sister,  never  to  expose  the  unhappy  but 
guiltless  author  of  her  death. 

"Poor  mother  I  poor,  young,  broken-hearted  mother  1 
She  was  not  much  older  than  I  am  now  when  she  died — 
was  she,  aunt  Hannah  ? "  •         . 

"  Scarcely  two  years  older,  my  dear." 

"  So  young  1 "  sobbed  Ishmael,  dropping  his  head  again 
upon  Hannah's  knee,  and  bursting  into  a  temi)est  of  grie£ 

She  allowed  the  storm  to  subside  a  little,  and  then  said:! 

"  Now,  my  Ishmael,  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  what  it  was 
that  sent  you  home  so  early  from  the  party,  and  in  such  a 
sorrowful  mood.  I  know,  of  course,  that  something  must 
have  been  said  to  you  about  your  birth.  What  was  said, 
and  who  said  it?"    . 

"  Oh,  aunt  Hannah  1  it  was  in  the  very  height  of  my 
niumnh  that  I  was  struck  down !  I  was  not  proud.  Heaven 
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knows,  that  I  should  have  had  such  a  fall!  I  was  not  proud 
— I  was  feeling  rather  sad  upon  account  of  Walter's  having 
missed  the  prize;  and  I  was  thinking  how  hard  it  was  :'n 
this  world  that  nobody  could  enjoy  a  triumph  without 
some  one  else  suflfering  a  mortification.  1  was  thinking 
and  feeling  so  as  I  tell  you,  until  Walter  came  up  and 
.  talked  me  out  of  my  gloom.  And  then  all  my  young  com- 
panions were  doing  me  honor  in  their  way,  when — " 

Ishmael's  voice  was  choked  for  a  moment;  but  with  am 
effort  he  regained  his  composure,  and  continued,  though 
in  a  broken  and  faltering  voice : 

^'Alfred  Burghe  kfl  the  group)  saying  that  I  was  not  a 
pr(^er  companion  for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen*  And 
when — she — ^Miss  Merlin,  angrily  decaended  wA-y  I  was  not, 
lie — Oh!  aunt  Hannah!"  Ishmael  suddenly  ceased  and 
dropped  his  face  into  his  hands. 

"  Compose  yourself^  my  dear,  dear  boy,  and  go  on,"  said 
the  weaver. 

"  He  said  that  I  was  a — No  1  I  cajinot  ^eak  the  word ! 
I  cannot ! " 

"A  young  villain !  If  ever  I  get  my  hands  on  him,  I 
will  give  him  as  good  a  broomsticking  as  ever  a  bad  boy 
had  in  this  world !  He  lied,  Ishmael !  You  are  not  what 
he  called  you.  You  are  legitimate  on  your  mother's  side, 
because  she  believed » herself  to  be  a  lawful  wife!  You 
bear  her  name,  and  you  could  lawfully  inherit  her  prop- 
erty, if  she  had  left  any!  Teil  them  that  when  they 
insult  you  1 "  exclaimed  Hannah,  indignantly. 

"Ah  I  aunt  Hannah^  they  would  not  believe  it  without 
proof!" 

"  True !  too  true !  and  we  cannot  prove  it,  merely  because 
your  mother  bound  me  by  a  promise  never  to  expose  the 
bigamy  of  your  father.  Oh !  Ishmael,  to  shield  him,  what 
a  wrong  she  did  to  herself  and  to  you  I  "  wept  the  woman. 

"  Oh,  aunt  HanBab,  do  not  blame  her !  she  was  so  good ! " 
0aid  tbis  loyal  son.    "  I  can  bear  reproach  for  myself^  but 
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lt'»iB  not  bear  it  for  her  I    Say  anything  you  like  to  rue, 
drxir  auBt  H&nikah !  but  never  say  a  ward  ag'c^inst  her  I  ^' 

"  But,  poor  boy  I  how  will  you  bear  the  sure  reproach 
of  birth  that  you  are  bound  to  hear  from  others  ?  Ah, 
Ishmael  I  you  oaust  try  to  fortify  your  naiudj  nay  dear,  to 
l>ear  Bftuch  m\)uat  shame  ia  thifi  world.  Ishmael,  the 
brighter  the  sun  shines  the  blacker  the  sliadow  falls.  The 
greater  your  success  in  the  worlds  the  bitterer  will  be  this 
shame  1  See,  my  boy,  it  was  in  the  hour  of  your  youth- 
ful triumph  that  this  reproach  was  first  cast  in  your  face ! 
The  enviaua  axe  very  mean,  my  boy !  Ah,  how  will  you 
answer  their  cruel  reproaches  f  ^ 

^ "  I  will  tell  you,  aunt  Hannah  f  Let  them  say  what  they 
iike  of  me;  I  wiU  try  to  bear  witli  them  patiently ;  but  if  any 
man  or  boy  utters  one  word  of  reproach  against  m}^  dear,  dear 
BQother — "  the  boy  ceased  to  speak,  but  his  face  grew  livid. 

"Now,  now,  what  would  you  do?"  exclaimed  Hannah, 
fn  alarm. 

"  Make  him  recant  his  words,  or  silence  him  forever  I " 

"Oh,  Ishmael!  Ishmael?  you  frighten  me  nearly  to 
death !  Good  Heaven,  men  are  dreadful  creatures !  They 
never  receive  an  injury  but  they  must  needs  think  of  slay- 
ing !  Oh,  how  I  wish  you  had  been  a  girl  ]  Since  you 
were  to  be,  how  I  do  wish  you  had  been  a  girl !  Boys  are 
a  dreadful  trial  and  terror  to  a  lone  woman  I  Oh,  Ishmael  1 
promise  me  you  won*t  do  anything  violent  I "  exclaimed 
Hannah,  beside  herself  with  terror. 

"  I  cannot,  aunt  Hannah  f  For  I  should  be  sure  to  break 
j3uch  a  promise  if  the  occasion  offered.  Oh,  aunt  Hannah! 
you  don't  know  aU  my  mother  is  to  me  I  You  don*t  1  You 
think  because  she  died  the  very  day  that  I  was  born  that 
I  cannot  know  anything  about  her  and  cannot  love  her ; 
but  I  tiell  you,  aunt  Hannah,  I  know  her  well !  and  I  love 
her  as  much  as  if  she  was  still  in  the  flesh.  I  have  seen 
her  in  my  dreams  ever  since  I  can  remember  anything. 
Oh)  ofb^^  when  I  was  very  small  and  you  used  t^  lock 
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me  up  alone  in  the  hut,  while  you  went  away  for  all  day 
to  Baymouthy  I  have  been  strangely  soothed  to  sleep  and 
then  I  have  seen  her  in  my  dreams!" 

"Ishmael,  you  ravel" 

"No,  I  don't;  I  will  prove  it  to  you,  that  I  see  my 
mother.  Listen,  now;  nobody  ever  described  her  to  me; 
not  even  you ;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  she  looks — she  is 
tall  and  slender ;  she  has  a  very  fair  skin  and  very  long 
black  hair,  and  nice  slender  black  eyebrows  and  long  eye- 
lashes, and  large  dark  eyes — and  she  smiles  with  her  eyes 
only!  Now,  is  not  that  my  mother?  For  that  is  the  form 
that  I  see  in  my  dreams,"  said  Ishmael,  triumphantly, 
and  for  the  moment  forgetting  his  grief. 

"Yes,  that  is  like  what  she  was;  but  of  course  you 
must  have  heard  her  described  by  some  one,  although  you 
may  have  forgotten  it.  Ishmael  dear,  I  shall  pray  for 
you  to-night  that  all  thoughts  of  vengeance  may  be  put 
out  of  your  mind.  Now  let  us  go  to  bed,  my  child,  for  we 
have  to  be  up  early  in  the  morning.     And,  Ishmael?" 

"Yes,  aunt  Hannah." 

"Do  you  also  pray  to  God  for  guidance  and  help." 

"Aunt  Hannah,  I  always  do," said  the  boy,  as  he  bade 
his  relative  good-night  and  went  up  to  his  loft. 

Long  Ishmael  lay  tumbling  and  tossing  upon  his  rest- 
less bed.  But  when  at  length  he  fell  asleep  a  heavenly 
dream  visited  him. 

He  dreamed  that  his  mother,  in  her  celestial  robe; 
stood  by  his  bed  and  breathed  sweetly  forth  his  name: 

"Ishmael,  my  son." 

And  in  his  dream  he  answered : 

"I  am  here,  mother." 

"Listen,  my  child:  Put  thoughts  of  vengeance  from 
your  soul  I  In  this  strong  temptation  think  not  what 
WashiDgton,  Jackson,  or  any  of  your  warlike  heroes  would 
have  done;  think  what  the  Prinze  of  Peace.  Christ,  would 
have  done;  and  do  thou  likewise!"  Ana  go^i 
Heavenly  vision  va 
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Her  &oe  was  Bhining  on  him ;  he  had  lookea 
Upon  it  till  it  eould  not  pass  away ; 
He  had  no  breath,  no  being  but  in  "hen : 
She  was  hin  voice ;  he  did  not  speak  to  her, 
But  trembled  on  her  words :  she  was  his  sight; 
For  his  eye  followed  hers  and  saw  with  hen, 
Which  colored  all  his  objects.— Bybon. 

EARLY  the  next  morning,  Ishmael  walked  over  to  Bru- 
denell  Hall,  with  the  threefold  purpose  of  making  an 
apology  for  his  sudden  departure  from  the  ball;  taking 
leave  of  the  family  for  the  holidays,  and  bringing  home 
the  books  he  had  won  as  prizes. 

As  he  approached  the  house,  he  saw  Mr.  Middleton 
walking  on  the  lawn. 

That  gentleman  immediately  advanced  to  meet  Ishmael, 
holding  out  his  hand,  and  saying,  with  even  more  than  his 
usual  kindness  of  manner : 

"  Good-morning,  my  dear  boy ;  you  quite  distinguished 
yourself  yesterday ;  I  congratulate  you." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir ;  I  thank  you  very  much ;  but  I  fear 
that  I  wa«  guilty  of  great  rudeness  in  leaving  the  party  so 
abruptly  last  night ;  but  I  hope,  when  you  hear  my  ex- 
planation, you  will  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Ishmael,  deeply 
flushing. 

Mr.  Middleton  kindly  drew  the  boy's  arm  within  his 
own,  and  walked  him  away  from  the  house  down  a  shady 
avenue  of  elms,  and  when  they  had  got  quite  out  of  hear- 
ing of  any  chance  listener,  he  said,  gravely : 

"  My  boy,  I  have  heard  the  facts  from  Walter,  and  I  do 
not  require  any  explanation  from  you.  I  hold  you  entirely 
blameless  in  the  aflFair,  Ishmael,  and  I  can  only  express 
my  deep  r^ret  that  you  should  have  received  an  insult 
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whfle  under  my  roof.  I  trust,  Ishmael,  that  time  and  r^* 
flection  will  convince  young  Burghe  of  his  great  error,  and 
that  the  day  may  come  when  he  himself  will  seek  you  to 
make  a  voluntary  apology  for  his  exceeding  rudeness." 

Ishmael  did  not  reply;  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  tl\e 
ground,  and  his  very  forehead  was  crimson,  Mr.  Middle^ 
ton  saw  all  this,  divined  his  thoughts,  and  so  gently  con- 
tinued : 

"  You  will  be  troubled  no  more  with  Alfred  Burghe  or 
his  weak  brother;  both  boys  left  this  morning;  Alfred 
goes  to  the  military  Academy  at  West  Point ;  Ben  to  the 
Naval  School  at  Annapolis ;  so  you  will  be  quite  free  from 
annoyance  by  them," 

Still  Ishmael  hung  his  head,  and  Mr.  Middleton  added : 

"And  now,  my  young  friend,  do  not  let  the  recollection 
of  that  scapegrace's  words  trouble  you  in  the  slightest  de^ 
gree.  Let  me  assure  you,  that  no  one  who  knows  you, 
and  whose  good  opinion  is  worth  having,  will  ever  esteem 
your  personal  merits  'less,  upon  account  of—"  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  very  softly 
— "  your  poor,  unhappy  mother." 

Ishmael  sprang  aside,  and  groaned  as  if  he  had  receivod 
a  stab ;  and  then  with  a  rush  of  emotion,  and  in  an  ica* 
passioned  manner,  he  exclaimed : 

"  My  poor,  unhappy  mother  I  Oh,  sir,  you  have  used 
the  right  words!  She  was  very  poor  and  very  unhappy  I 
Imost  unhappy !  but  not  weak !.  not  foolish  I  not  guilty !  Oh. 
believe  it,  sir!  believe  it,  Mr.  Middleton !  For  if  you  were 
to  doubt  it,  I  think  my  spirit  would  indeed  be  broken! 
My  poor,  young  mother,  who  went  down  to  the  graye  when 
she  was  but  little  older  than  her  son  is  now,  was  a  pure, 
good,  honorable  woman.  She  was,  sir!  she  was!  and  I 
will  prove  it  to  the  world  some  day,  if  Heaven  only  lees 
me  live  to  do  it!  Say  you  believe  it, Mr.  Middleton!  (ia, 
say  you  believe  it ! " 

*'I  da  believe  it,  my  Iv  -.''  replied  Mr.  Middleton,  cfli' 
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tii^ly  carried  away  by  the  poireiftil  ouign«tf«m  of  Ish- 
mael's  eager,  earnest,  impoaitoned  manner. 

^*  Heaven  reward  you,  sir,"  flighed  th«  youth,  sttbeiding 
into  the  modest  oalmuefiB  of  his  usual  deporttoent 

'^  How  do  you  iiitend  to  employ  your  holidays,  I«h- 
ornel?"  inquired  his  friend. 

^'  By  ix>ntinuing  my  studies  at  home,  sir,^  replied  the 
youth. 

''I  thought -so!  Well,  so  that  ycm  do  nat  <yvsrwork 
yourself,  you  are  right  to  keep  them  up«  These  very  long 
vacations  are  made  for  the  beiiefit  of  the  careless  and  idle, 
f^nd  not  for  the  earnest  and  industriow.  But,  Ishmael, 
that  little  cot  of  youxis  is  not  the  best  place  for  your  pt»r- 
pose;  studies  can  aosfcely  be  pursued  ftiTomUiy  where 
household  work  is  going  on  coxuitantly ;  so  I  think  you 
had  better  come  here  every  day  as  usual,  and  Mad  in  the 
school-room.  Mr.  Brown  will  be  gone  certainly;  but  I 
shall  be  at  home,  and  ready  to  render  you  any  asftisCanee 
you  may  require." 

''Oh,  fiir,  how  shall  I  thank  yon?'^  joyfully  began  bh- 
mael. 

''  By  just  making  the  best  use  of  your  oppofrtuniti^s  to 
imi^ove  youffself,  my  lad,^  smiled  his  Mend,  patting  him 
on  the  shoulder. 

"But,  sir~in  the  vacation— it  will  give  yoij  trott- 
ble— " 

''  It  will  afford  me  pleaauBe^  lahmaell  I  hope  you  «an 
^^e  my  word  for  that?  " 

''Oh,  Mr.  Middleton!  indeed  you-^how  can  I  evmr 
piove  mysdf  grateful  enough  ?  " 

^  By  sinq>ly  getting  on  as  &st  as  you  can,  boy  1  as  I  leid 
fo%  before  I.  And  let  me  tell  you  «osd,  that  there  is  good 
renscKi  why  you  should  now  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
your  tiflse;  it  may  be  short" 

"air?"  queationed  Ishznael  in  perplexity  and  vague 
akinn. 
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^  I  should  rather  have  said  it  must  be  short  I  I  will  ez« 
plain.    You  know  Mr.  Herman  Brudenell  ?  " 

"Mr. — ^Herman — ^Brudenell,"  repeated  the  unconscious 
son,  slowly  and  thoughtfully ;  then,  as  a  flash  of  intelli- 
gence lighted  up  his  face,  he  exclaimed :  '^  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I 
know  who  you  mean;  the  young  gentleman  who  owm 
Brudenell  Hall,  and  who  is  now  travelling  in  Europe.'' 

"  Yes  1  but  he  is  not  such  a  very  young  gentleman  now; 
he  must  be  between  thirty-five  and  forty  years  of  age! 
Well,  my  boy,  you  know,  of  course,  that  he  is  my  land- 
lord. When  I  rented  this  place,  I  took  it  by  the  year,  and 
at  a  very  low  price,  as  the  especial  condition  that  I  should 
leave  it  at  six  months'  warning.  Ishmael,  I  have  received 
that  warning  this  morning.  I  must  vacate  the  premises 
on  the  first  of  next  February." 

Ishmael  looked  confounded.  ^'  ^  Must  vacate  these  pr^n* 
ises  the  first  of  next  February,'"  he  echoed,  in  a  very 
dreary  voice. 

"  Yes,  my  lad ;  but  don't  look  so  utterly  sorrowful ;  we 
shall  not  go  out  of  the  world,  or  even  out  of  the  State; 
perhaps  not  out  of  the  county,  Ishmael ;  and  our  next 
residence  will  be  a  permanent  one ;  I  shall  purchase,  and 
not  rent,  next  time ;  and  I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  your  in- 
terests; besides  the  parting  is  six  months  oflf  yet;  so  look 
up,  my  boy !  Bless  me,  if  I  had  known  it  was  going  to 
depress  you  in  this  way,  I  should  have  delayed  the  com- 
mxmication  as  long  as  possible;  in  fact,  my  only  motive 
for  making  it  now,  is  to  give  a  good  reason  why  you  should 
make  the  most  of  your  time  while  we  remain  here." 

"Oh,  sir,  I  will;  believe  me  I  will;  but  I  am  so  sorry 
you  are  ever  going  to  leave  us,"  said  the  boy,  with  emotion. 

"  Thank  you,  Ishmael ;  I  shall  not  forget  you ;  and  in 
the  meantime,  Mr.  Brudenell,  who  is  coming  back  to  the 
Hall,  and  is  a  gentleman  of  great  means  and  beneficence^ 
cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  you;  indeed,  I  myself  will 
mention  you  to  him.    And  new  come  in,  my  Inar^  and 
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taitt  luncheon  with  us.  We  breakfested  very  early  this 
morning  in  order  to  get  the  teachers  off  in  time  for  the 
Baltimore  boat;  and  so  we  require  an  early  luncheon," 
said  Mr.  Middleton,  as  he  walked  his  young  Mend  oflF  to 
the  house. 

Mrs.  Middleton  and  all  her  children  and  Claudia  were 
ilready  seated  around  the  table  in  the  pleasant  morning 
room,  where  aU  the  windows  were  open,  admitting  the  free 
summer  breezes,  the  perfume  of  flowers  and  the  songs  of 
birds. 

The  young  people  started  up  and  rushed  towards  Ish- 
mael ;  for  their  sympathies  were  with  him ;  and  all  began 
speaking  at  once. 

"  Oh,  Ishmael  1  why  did  you  disappoint  me  of  dancing 
with  the  best  scholar  in  the  school?  "  asked  Claudia. 

"  What  did  you  run  away  for?"  demanded  James. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  gone  for  Aim,"  said  John. 

"Oh,  Ishmael,  it  was  such  a  pleasant  party,"  said  litue 
Fanny. 

"  Alf  was  a  bad  boy,"  said  Baby  Sue. 

"  It  was  very  impolite  in  you  to  run^away  and  leave  me 
when  I  was  your  partner  in  the  first  quadriJle  1  I  do  not 
see  why  you  should  have  disappointed  me  for  any- 
thing that  fellow  eould  have  said  or  done!"  exclahned 
Claudia. 

As  all  were  speaking  at  once  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
answer  either,  so  Ishmael  looked  in  embarrassment  from' 
Ome  to  the  other. 

Bee  had  not  spoken ;  she  was  spreading  butter  on  thin 
slices  of  bread  for  her  baby-sisters ;  but  now,  seeing  Ish- 
mael's  perplexity,  she  whispered  to  her  mother : 

"Call  them  oflF,  mamma  dear;  they  mean  well;  but  it 
fimst  hurt  his  feelings  to  be  reminded  of  last  night." 

Mrs.  Middleton  thought  so  too ;  so  she  arose  and  went 
fbnrard  and  offered  Ishmael  her  hand,  saying : 

^Oood-moming  my  boy;  I  am  glad  to  see  you;  Iraw 
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ftp  your  chair  to  xhe  tabla  CliUdrenj  takie  your  plftoe& 
Jf  n  Middkton,  we  hav«  beoa  waiting  for  you." 

"  I  know  you  have,  my  dearj  but  cold  luiuii  don't  grow 
c(^er  by  Btanding,  or  if  it  doefs,  so  mmii  th»  better  this 
warm  weather.  I  have  been  taking  a  walk  with  my  young 
£nend  ibei:^/'  said  the  geniloman^  as  be  took  tis  aeat. 

Ishmael  foUow^d  his  example,  but  not  before  ho  had 
Quietly  ^d&en  hand«  with  Eaatrioe. 

At  luncheon  Mr.  Middleton  ^poke  of  his  phatx,  thai  Jsith 
tnael  should  come  every  day  during  the  holidays  to  pur* 
mie  his  studies  as  usvlsJl  in  the  achool-joonju 

'^  You  knoAV  ha  cannot  road  to  any  advantage  in  the  little 
room,  where  Hannah  is  always  at  work,"  explain^  Mr. 
Middieton. 

'^  Oil,  nol  certainly  not^"  agmed  his  wife. 

The  iamily  wero  idl  pleased  thut  Xshmael  was  stiU  to 
come. 

^^  Bui^  my  boy,  1  think  yoo  had  bet^r  joot  set  in  again 
until  Monday.  A  few  days  of  mental  rest  is  absolutdy 
necessary  after  the  Jaard  jseadijog  of  jthe  last  few  months. 
So  I  enjoin  you  not  to  -open  a  ^lass-book  be£ore  next 
Monday." 

As  Mrs.  Middleton  .emphatically  seconded  this  move, 
our  boy  gave  Ms  promise  to  refrain,  and  after  luncheon 
was  over  he  went  and  got  his  books,  took  a  respectful  leaye 
of  his  &iends  ai»i  returned  home. 

"Aunty,"  he  said,  as  he  4njlered  the  hut^  where  he  fbuncf 
Hannah  down  on  her  knees  scrubbing  the  floor,  "  what  do 
you  think  ?  Mr.  Middleton  and  his  family  are  going  away 
from  the  HaZi !  They  hav^  had  warning  to  quit  at  the  end 
of  six  months." 

"Ah,"  said  Hannah,  indifferenily,  going  on  with  her 
work. 

"Yes.;  they  leave  on  the  first  of  February,  and  the 
owner  of  the  plac^  young  Mr.  Herui^ui  Bnideaell,  ynn 
l-m>Wy  is 'Coming  ooa  to  Uve  theore  km  «>^)ad  1 " 
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^*A*ir'  cried  Hannah,  no  longer  indifferently,  but  ex- 
citedly, as  she  left  off  scrubbing,  and  fixed  her  keen  black 
f^yes  upon  the  boy. 

"  Yes,  indeed !  and  Mr.  Middleton^ — oh,  he  is  so  kind— 
4ays  he  will  mention  me  to  Mr.  Herman  Brudenell." 

"  Oh  I  will  he  ?  "  exclaimed  Hannah,  between  her  teeth, 

"  Yes ;  and — Mr.  Herman  Brudenell  is  a  very  kind  gen- 
jieman,  is  he  not  ?  " 

"Very,"  muttered  Haimah. 

"  You  were  very  well  acquainted  with  him,  were  you 
aofc?" 

^•Yes.^ 

"You  answer  so  shortly,  aunt  Hannah.  Didn't  you 
like  young  Mr.  Herman  Brudenell?" 

"I — don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not;  but,  Ishmael,  I 
can't  scrub  and  talk  at  the  same  time.  Go  out  and  chop 
me  some  wood ;  and  then  go  and  dig  some  potatoes,  and 
beets,  and  cut  a  cabbage — a,  white-head  mind !  and  then  go 
to  the  spring  and  bring  a  bucket  of  water;  and  make 
haste;  but  don't  talk  to  me  any  more,  if  you  can  help  it." 

Ishmael  went  out  immediately  to  obey,  and  as  the  sound 
of  his  axe  was  heard,  Hannah  muttered  to  herself: 

"  Herman  Brudenell  coming  back  to  the  Hall  to  live  I" 
And  she  fell  into  deep  thought 

Ishmael  was  intelligent  enough  to  divine  that  his  aunt 
Hannah  did  not  wish  to  talk  of  Mr.  Herman  Brudenell. 

"  Some  old  grudge,  connected  with  •their  relations  as 
^ndlord  and  tenant,  I  suppose,'*  said  Ishmael  to  himself. 
And  an  he  chopped  away  at  the  wood,  he  resolved  to  avoid 
in  her  presence  the  objectionable  name. 

The  subject  was  not  mentioned  between  the  aunt  and 
nephew  again.  Ishmael  assisted  her  in  preparing  theii- 
late  afternoon  meal  of  dinner  and  supper-  together,  and 
then,  when  the  room  was  made  tidy  and  Hannah  was 
seated  at  her  evening  sewing,  Ishmael,  for  a  treat,  showed* 
her  his  jprize  books ;  at  which  Hannah  was  no  pleased,  thnt 
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she  went  to  bed  and  dreamed  that  night  that  Ishmael  h  i 
risen  to  the  distinction  of  being  a  country  schoolmaster. 

The  few  days  of  mental  rest  that  Mr.  Middleton  had 
enjoined  upon  the  young  student  were  passed  by  Ishmael 
in  hard  manual  labor,  that  did  him  good.  Among  his 
labors,  as  he  had  now  several  valuable  books,  he  fitted  up 
some  book  shelves  over  the  little  low  window  of  his^  loft, 
an  J  under  the  window  he  fixed  a  sloping  board,  that  would 
serve  him  when  at  home  for  a  writing-desk. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

UNDER  THE  OLD  ELM  TREE. 

She  was  his  life, 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  Ms  thoughts. 
Which  terminated  all ;  upon  a  tone, 
A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow. 
And  his  cheek  change  tempestuoasly— his  hesurt 
Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. — Bykon. 

ON  Monday  morning  he  resumed  his  attendance  at  Bru* 
denell  Hall.  He  was  received  very  kindly  by  the 
family,  and  permitted  to  go  up  to  the  empty  school-room 
and  take  his  choice  among  all  the  vacant  seats,  and  to 
make  the  freest  use  of  the  school-library,  maps,  globes,  and 
instruments. 

Ishmael  moved  his  own  desk  up  under  one  of  the  de*^ 
lightful  windows,  and  there  he  sat  day  after  day  at  hard 
study.  He  did  not  trouble  Mr.  Middleton  much ;  when- 
ever it  was  possible  to  do  so  by  any  amount  of  labor  and 
thought,  he  puzzled  out  all  his  problems  and  got  over  all 
his  difficulties  alone. 

He  kept  up  the  old  school  hours ;  punctually,  and  ex- 
actly at  noon,  he  laid  aside  his  books  and  went  out  on  the 
lawn  for  an  hour's  recreation  before  lunch. 

There  he  often  met  his  young  Men(^  a^d,  Mwayi  saw 
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Claudia.  It  was  Miss  Merlin's  good  pleasure  to  approve 
and  encourage  this  poor  but  gifted  youth ;  and  she  took 
great  credit  to  herself  for  her  condescension.  She  seemed 
to  herself  like  some  high  and  mighty  princess  graciously 
patronizing  some  deserving  young  peasant.  She  often 
:jalled  him  to  her  side ;  interested  herself  in  his  studies  and 
in  his  health ;  praised  his  assiduity ;  but  warned  him  not 
to  confine  himself  too  closely  to  his  books,  as  ambitious 
^students  had  been  known  before  now  to  sacrifice  their 
iivi^  to  the  pursuit  of  an  unattainable  fame.  She  told 
him  thai  she  meant  to  interest  her  fether  in  his  fortunes ; 
and  that  she  hoped  in  another  year  the  judge  would  be 
able  to  procure  for  him  the  situation  of  usher  in  some 
school,  or  tutor  in  some  family.  Although  she  was 
younger  than  Ishmael,  yet  her  tone  and  manner  in  ad- 
dressing him  was  that  of  an  elder  as  well  as  of  a  superior ; 
and  blended  the  high  authority  of  a  young  queen  with  the 
deep  tenderness  of  a  little  Euother.  For  instance,  when  he 
Would  come  out  at  noon,  she  would  often  beckon  him  to 
her  side,  as  she  sat  in  her  garden-chair,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  elm  tree,  with  a  book  of  poetry  or  a  piece  of 
needle- work  in  her  hands.  And  when  he  came,  she  would 
Aiake  him  sit  down  on  the  grass  ai  her  feet,  and  she  would 
put  her  small,  white  hand  on  hi^  burning  forehead,  and 
look  in  his  face  with  her  beautiful,  dark  eyes,  and  murmur 
fBoftly: 

"Poor  boy;  your  head  aches;  I  know  it  does.  You 
have  been  sitting  under  the  blazing  sun  in  that  south  win- 
dow of  the  school-room,  so  absorbed  in  your  studies  that 
you  forgot  to  close  your  shutters." 

And  she  would  take  a  vial  of  eau-de-cologne  from  her 
pocket,  pour  a  portion  of  it  upon  a  handkerchief,  and  with 
her  own  fair  hand  bathe  his  heated  brows ;  at  the  same 
time  administering  a  queenly  reprimand,  or  a  motherly 
caution,  as  pride  or  tenderness  happened  to  predominate 
in  her  capricious  mood.  r  ■ 
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This  rojal  or  maternal  mapner  in  thia  beautiful  gbi 
would  not  have  attiacted  the  hearts  of  most  m^i;  but  lah* 
mael,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  yet  too  young  to  feel 
that  haughty  pride  of  full-grown  manhood^  which  recoils 
from  the  patronage  of  women,  and  most  of  all  iaxaa  that 
of  the  woman  they  love. 

To  him,  this  proud  and  t^ider  interest  for  his  wel&rt 
added  a  greater  and  more  perilous  £ascinati(A  to  the 
charms  of  his  beautiful  love;  it  drew  her  nearer  to  him; 
it  allowed  him  to  worship  her,  thoi^  mutely;  it  per-* 
mitted  him  to  sit  at  her  feet,  and  in  that  attitude  do  silent 
homage  to  her  as  to  his  queen ;  it  permitted  him  to  receive 
the  cool  touch  of  her  fingers  on  his  heated  brow ;  to  hear 
the  soft  murmur  of  her  voice  cloae  to  his  ear;  to  meet  the 
sweet  questioning  of  her  eyes. 

And,  oh,  the  happiness  of  sitting  at  hear  feet,  under  the 
green  shadows  of  that  old  ehn  tree!  The  light  touch  of 
her  soft  fingers  on  his  brow  thrilled  him  to  his  heart's 
core ;  the  sweet  sound  of  her  voice  in  his  ears  filled  his 
soul  with  music;  the  earnest  gaze  of  her  beautiful  dark 
eyes  sent  electric  shodoa  of  joy  throu^  all  his  sensitive 
frame. 

Ishmael  was  intensely  happy.  This  earth  was  no  longer 
a  oommon-place  world,  filled  with  common-place  beings ; 
it  was  a  paradise  peopled  with  angels. 

But,  oh,  how  precarious,  oh,  how  dangerous,  oh,  how 
£Ettal  were  all  these  delights  to  the  susceptible,  earnest, 
enthusiastic  boy  1 

Did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middleton  feqr  no  harm  in  the  close 
intimacy  of  this  gifted  boy  of  B*^veuteen  and  this  beautiful 
girl  ^f  sixteen? 

Indeed,  no  I  They  believed  the  proud  heiress  looked 
upon  the  peasant  boy  merely  as  her  prot^6.  her  pet,  her 
fine,  intelligent  dog !  they  believed  Claudia  secure  in  her 
pride  and  Ishmael  absorbed  in  his  gtucUes.  They  were 
three-quarters  right,  which  is  as  near  the  correct  tbii^K  w 
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^U  can  expect  imperfect  homan  nature  to  approadi; 
that  is,  they  w^e  wholly  right  «£  to  Ckudia  and  half 
right  as  to  Ighmael.  Claudia  tiMi8  secure  in  her  pride ;  and 
half  of  Ishmael'fi  soul — ^the  mcBtal  half-— 'wa*  absorbed  in 
\m  studies;  his  mind  was  ^ven  to  his  books;  but  his 
jieart  w^  <ievoted  to  Claudia^  And  m  this  double  occu- 
pation there  was  no  discord^  but  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony. 

But  though  Claudia,  whom  he  adored,  was  his  watchful 
patroness,  Bee,  whona  he  only  Joved^  was  his  truest  Mend. 
.  Claudia  would  toom  him  against  danger ;  but  Bee  would 
H3il«itly  8€uw  him  from  it.  While  Claudia  would  be  ad- 
ministering a  queenly  rebulse  to  the  ardent  young  student 
for  exposing  himself  to  «,  sim-stroke  by  reading  under  the 
blazing  sun  in  aai  o^n  south  window^  Bee,  without  say- 
iilg  a  Word,  wouid  go  quietly  into  the  school-room,  close 
the  shuttens  <»f  the  sunny  wmdows^  and  o|>en  those  ei  iiie 
shady  on^esi,  so  1)hat  the  dagger  ^aight  not  recur  in  the 
afternooA. 

In  September^  ikke  ^school  wbs  -r^gula^ly  .Te-of>ened  for 
the  i?eception  of  the  day  pupils.  Their  .paresLts  were 
Wanfied,  hdrevec,  thirt;  this  w^as  to  be  the  last  term;  that 
the  sdhod  must  «d(Msarily  be  broken  up  4d  Christmas,  tis 
the  house  «iu«rfi  be.^ven  up  on  the  first  of  February.  The 
return  ct  the^ptta,»aUfeongh  they  filled  the  school-room 
during  ^tJdy  hours,  anad  made  the  lawn  a  livelier  scene 
dmring  peoeB8,'did  net  in  the  least  degree  interrupt  the  in- 
timacyof  fishmael  Aad^Uaudia.  He  still  sat  at  her  feet 
teidtettbergMen  shadows  of  the  old  elm  tree,  often  read- 
mg  -to  hfer  white  shewoiied  her  crochet;  or  strumming 
Upon  his  oM^fuitaa:  an  accompaniment  to  her  song.  For 
4eBg  «go'the  ^^  professor  "  had  taught  Ishmael  to  fiay^  amd 
faiaited  him  liie  iastniment. 

St  is  fiot  to  be  su{^)osed  that  Claudia's  £EMror  of  Ishmad 
odidd  be  WitneMed  by  his  companions  without  exaitiiig 
ei^vy  and  dislike  of  our   yo«Ui     But  ttie  mame 
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strongly  they  evinced  their  disapproval  of  her  partiality 
for  Ishmael,  the  more  ostentatiously  she  displayed  it. 

Many  were  the  covert  sneers  levelled  at  "Nobody's 
Son."  And  often  Ishmael  felt  his  heart  swell,  his  blood 
boil  and  his  cheek  burn  at  these  cowardly  insults.  And 
it  was  well  for  all  concerned  that  the  youth  was  "  obe- 
dient" to  that  "heavenly  vision "  which  had  warned  him, 
in  these  sore  trials,  not  to  ask  himself— ^ts  had  been  liis 
boyish  custom — what  Marion,  Putnam,  Jackson,  or  any 
of  the  great  battle-axe  heroes,  would  have  done  in  a  simi- 
lar crisis;  but  what  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  would 
have  done ;  for  Ishmael  knew  that  all  these  great  histori- 
cal warriors  held  the  "bloody  code  of  honor  "  that  would 
oblige  them  to  answer  insult  with  death;  but  that  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  "  when  reviled,  reviled  not  again ; " 
and  that  he  commanded  all  his  followers  to  do  likewise, 
returning  "  good  for  evil,"  "  blessings  for  cursings." 

All  this  was  very  hard  to  do ;  and  the  difficulty  of  it 
finally  sent  Ishmael  to  study  his  Bible  with  a  new  interest 
to  discover  the  mystery  of  the  Saviour's  majestic  meekness. 
In  the  light  of  a  new  experience,  he  read  the  amazing  story 
of  the  life,  suflFerings  and  death  of  Christ.  Oh,  nothing  in 
the  whole  history  of  mankind  could  approach  this,  for 
beauty,  for  sublimity  and  for  completeness;  nothing  had 
ever  so  warmed,  inspired  and  elevated  his  soul  as  this ; 
this  was  perfect;  answering  all  the  needs  of  his  spirit* 
The  great  heroes  and  sages  of  history  might  be  very  good 
and  useful  as  examples  and  references  in  the  ordinary 
trials  and  temptations  of  life ;  but  only  Christ  could  teach 
him  how  to  meet  the  great  trial  from  the  world  without^ 
where  envy  and  hate  assailed  him ;  or  how  to  resist  the 
dark  temptations  from  the  world  wiihin^  in  whose  deep 
shadows  rage  and  murder  lurked  I  Henceforth  the  Saviour 
became  his  own  exemplar  and  the  gospel  his  only  guide- 
book. Such  was  the  manner  in  which  Ishmael  was  callecl 
of  the  Lord    fie  became  proof  against  the  moet  enveH' 
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omed  shafts  of  malice.  The  reflection:  What  would 
Christ  have  done?  armed  him  with  a  sublime  and  in- 
vincible meekness  and  courage. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

TB£  DREAM  AND  THE  AWAKENING. 

The  lover  is  a  god,— the  ground 

He  treads  on  is  not  ours ; 
His  soul  by  other  laws  is  bound, 

Sustained  by  other  powers ; 
His  own  and  that  one  other  heart 
Form  for  himself  a  world  apart— MiLNBS. 

TIME  w«nt  on.  Autumn  faded  into  winter :  the  flowers 
were  withered ;  the  grass  dried ;  the  woods  bare.  Miss 
Merlin  no  longer  sat  under  the  green  shadows  of  the  old 
elm  tree ;  there  were  no  green  shadows  there ;  the  tree  was 
stripped  of  its  leaves  and  seemed  but  the  skeleton  of 
itself,  and  the  snow  lay  around  its  foot. 

The  season,  far  from  interrupting  the  intimacy  between 
the  heiress  and  her  favorite,  only  served  to  draw  them 
even  more  closely  together.  This  was  the  way  of  it.  At 
the  noon  recess  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  would  rush 
madly  out  upon  the  lawn  to  engage  in  the  rough,  health- 
ful and  exciting  game  of  snow-balling  each  other — all  ex- 
cept Claudia,  who  was  far  too  fine  a  lady  to  enter  into  any 
such  rude  sport ;  and  Ishmael,  whose  attendance  upon  her 
own  presence  she  would  peremptorily  demand. 

While  all  the  others  were  running  over  each  other  in 
their  haste  to  get  out,  Claudia  would  pass  into  the  empty 
drawing-room,  and  seating  herself  in  the  deep  easy  chair, 
would  call  to  her  "gentleman  in  waiting,"  saying: 

"Come,  my  young  troubadour,  bring  your  guitar  and 
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sit  down  upon  this  cushion  at  my  feet  and  play  an  accom* 
paniment  to  my  song,  as  I  sing  and  work." 

And  Ishmael,  filled  with  joy,  would  fiy  to  obey  the 
royal  mandate ;  and  soon  seated  at  the  beauty's  feet,  in 
the  glow  of  the  warm  wood  fire  and  in  the  glory  of  hei 
heavenly  presence,  he  would  lose  himself  in  a  deliciour 
dream  of  love  and  music.  No  one  ever  interrupted  theii 
t^te-a-t^te.  And  Ishmael  grew  to  feel  that  he  belonged  to 
his  liege-lady ;  that  they  were  forever  inseparate  and  in- 
separable. And  thiMJ  his  days  passed  in  one  delusive 
dream  of  bliss  until  the  time  came  when  he  was  rudely 
awakened. 

One  evening,  as  usual,  he  took  leave  of  Claudia.  It  was 
a  bitter  cold  evening^  and  she  took  off  her  own  crimson 
Berlin  wool  scarf  and  with  her  own  fair  hands  wound  it 
around  Ishmael's  neck,  and  charged  him  to  hasten  home, 
because  she  knew  that  influenza  would  be  lying  in  wait  to 
seize  any  loitering  pedestrian  that  night. 

Ishmael  ran  home,  as  happy  as  it  was  in  the  power  of 
man  to  make  him.  How  blest  he  felt  in  the  possession  of 
her  scarf— her  fine,  soft,  warm  scarf,  deliciously  filled  with 
the  aroma  of  Claudia's  own  youth,  beauty  and  sweetness. 
He  felt  that  he  was  not  quite  separated  from  her  while  he 
had  her  scarf — her  dear  scarf,  with  the  warmth  and  per- 
fume of  her  own  neck  yet  within  its  meshes  f  That  night 
he  only  unwound  it  from  his  throat  to  fold  it  and  lay  it 
ou  his  pillow  that  his  cheek  might  rest  upon  it  while 
he  slept — slept  the  sweetest  sleep  that  ever  visited  his 
eyes. 

Ah,  poor,  pale  sleeper  1  this  was  the  last  happy  night  he 
was  destined  to  have  for  many  weeks  and  months. 

In  the  morning  he  arose  early  as  usual  to  hasten  to 
school  and—to  Claudia.  He  wound  her  gift  around 
bis  neck  and  set  ofi*  at  a  brisk  pace.  The  weather  was 
still  intensely  cold ;  but  the  winter  sky  was  clear  and  the 
sunshine  glittered  "  keen  and  bright "  upon  the  crisp  white 
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enow*  Isluiiael  hurried  on  and  reached  Brudenell  Hall 
just  in  time  to  see  a  large  ftir^covered  eleigh,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  fine  horses^  shoot  through  the  great  gates  uid  dis- 
appear down  the  forest  road* 

A  death-like  feeling,  a  etrange  spasm^  as  if  a  hand  of 
ice  had  clutched  hi^  heart,  caught  away  Ishmael's  breath 
at  Uie  sight  of  that  vanishing  sleigh*  He  could  not  ration- 
aiiy  account  for  this  feeling ;  but  soon  as  he  recovered  his 
breath  he  inquired  of  old  Joyial,  who  was  standing  near 
and  gadng  after  the  eleigh : 

"  Who  has  gone  away  ?  " 

"  Miss  Claudia,  sir ;  her  pa  «aine  after  her  last  night—" 

^^  Oiaudiet-'gone  1 "  echoed  Zshmael)  reeling  and  support- 
ii^  himself  against  the  tirunk  of  the  bare  old  elm  tree.      ' 

^^  It  was  most  unexpected,  sir ;  mist 'ess  sat  up  most  all 
night  to  se6  to  the  packing  of  her  clothes — " 

"  Gone— gone — Claudia  gone ! "  breathed  Ishmael,  in  a 
voice  despairing)  yet  so  low,  that  it  did  not  interrupt  the 
easy  flow  of  Jovial's  narrative. 

^^  But  you  86e,.sir,  the  judge,  he  said  how  he  hadn't  a 
day  to  lose,  'cause  he'd  have  to  be  at  Annapolis  to-morrow 
to  open  his  court — " 

"Gone— gone ; "  wsaled  Ishmael,  dropping  his  arms* 

"And  'pears  the  judge  cKd  ^Tite  to  warn  master  and 
mist'ese  to  get  Miss  Claudia  ready  to  go  this  morning;  but 
seems  like  they  never  got  the  letter^—" 

"Oi  /  gofie ! "  moaned  Ishmael. 

— "  Anyways,  it  was  all-—  *  quick  I  march  \ '  and  away 
they  went.  And  the  word  doti  go  around  as,  after  tlie 
court  term  is  over,  the  judge  he  means  to  take  Miss  Claudia 
over  the  seaB  to  forrin  parts  to  «ee  the  worlds" 

"  Which — which  road  did  they  take,  Jovial  ?  "  gasped 
Ishmael,  striving  hard  to  recover  breath  and  strength  and 
the  power  of  motion, 

"Law,  Mr,  the  Baymouth  road,  to  be  sure!  where  they 
tippets  to  take  the  'Napolis  boat,  which  it  'ill  be  a  nigh 
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thing  if  they  get  there  in  time  to  meet  it,  dough  dey  haa 
taken  the  sleigh  an'  the  fast  horses." 

Ishmael  heard  no  more.  Dropping  his  books,  he  darted 
out  of  the  gate,  and  fled  along  the  road  taken  by  the  trav- 
ellers.  Was  it  in  the  mad  hope  of  overtaking  the  sleigh  ? 
As  well  might  he  expect  to  overtake  an  express  train !  No 
— ^he  was  mad  indeed  I  maddened  by  the  suddenness  of 
his  bereavement ;  but  not  so  mad  as  that ;  and  he  started 
after  his  flying  love  in  the  fierce,  blind,  passionate  instinct 
of  pursuit.  A  whirl  of  wild  hopes  kept  him  up  and  urged 
him  on — ^hopes  that  they  might  stop  on  the  road  to  water 
the  horses,  or  to  refresh  themselves,  or  that  they  might  be 
delayed  at  the  toll-gate  to  make  change,  or  that  some  other 
possible  or  impossible  thing  might  happen  to  stop  their 
journey  long  enough  for  him  to  overtake  them  and  see 
Claudia  once  more;  to  shake  hands  with  her,  bid  her  good- 
bye, and  receive  from  her  at  parting  some  last  word  of 
regard — some  last  token  of  remembrance !  This  was  now 
the  only  object  of  his  life ;  this  was  what  urged  him  on- 
ward in  that  fearful  chase  I  To  see  Claudia  once  more— ^ 
to  meet  her  eyes — ^to  clasp  her  hand — ^to  hear  her  voice — 
to  bid  her  farewell  1 

On  and  on  he  ran ;  toiling  up  hill,  and  rushing  down 
dale;  overturning  all  impediments  that  lay  in  his  way; 
startling  all  the  foot-passengers  with  the  fear  of  an  escaped 
maniac !  On  and  on  he  sped  in  his  mad  flight,  until  he 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  There  a  sharp  pang 
and  a  sudden  faintness  obliged  him  to  stop  and  rest,  grudg 
ing  the  few  moments  required  for  the  recovery  of  his  breath. 
Then  he  set  off  again,  and  ran  aU  the  way  into  the  village 
^■ran  down  the  principal  street,  and  turned  down  the  one 
leading  to  the  wharf. 

A  quick,  breathless  glance  told  him  all  1  The  boat  had 
left  the  shore,  and  was  steaming  down  the  bay/ 

He  ran  down  to  the  water's  edge — stretched  his  arms 
out  towards  the  receding  steamer — and  with  ^^  '" 'ionizing 
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cry  of  "  Claudia!  Claudia  I "  fell  forward  upon  his  face  In 
a  deep  swoon. 

A  crowd  of  villagers  gathered  around  him. 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  '* 

"IsheiU?" 

"Has  he  fainted?" 

"Has  he  been  hurt?" 

"  Has  an  accident  happened  ?  ^ 

"  Is  there  a  doctor  to  be  had  ?  " 

All  these  questions  were  asked  in  the  same  breath  by  ^q 
various  individuals  of  the  crowd  that  had  collected  around 
the  insensible  boy;  but  none  seemed  ready  with  an 
answer. 

"  Is  there  no  one  here  who  can  tell  who  he  is  ?  inquired 
a  tall,  gray-haired,  mild-looking  man,  stooping  to  raise  the 
prostrate  form. 

"Yes — ^it  is  Ishmael  Worth  1"  answered  Hamlin^  the 
bookseller,  who  was  a  new-comer  upon  the  scene. 

"Ishmael  Worth?  Hannah  Worth's  nephew?" 

"  Yes — ^that  is  who  he  is." 

"  Then  stand  out  of  the  way,  friends ;  I  will  take  charge 
of  the  lad,"  said  the  gray-haired  stranger,  lifting  the  form 
of  the  boy  in  his  arms,  and  gazing  into  his  face. 

"  He  is  not  hurt;  he  is  only  in  a  dead  faint,  and  I  had 
better  take  him  home  at  once,"  continued  the  old  man,  as 
he  carried  his  burden  to  a  light  wagon  that  stood  in  the 
street  in  charge  of  a  negro,  and  laid  him  carefully  on  the 
cushions.  Then  he  got  in  himself,  and  took  the  boy's  head 
upon  his  knees,  and  directed  the  negro  to  drive  gently 
along  the  road  leading  to  the  weaver's.  And  with  what 
infinite  tenderness  the  stranger  supported  the  light  form ; 
with  what  wistful  interest  he  contemplated  the  livid  young 
6ice»    And  so  at  an  easy  pace  they  reached  the  hill  hut. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

DARKNBSS. 

With  such  wrong  and  woe  ejchausted,  what  I  suffered  and  occasioiied'T-' 

As  a  wild  horse,  through  a  city,  runs,  with  lightning  in  his  eyes. 
And  then  dasiiing  at  a  church's  cold  and  passiTe  wall  impcunioaed. 

Strikes  tlie  death  into  liis  burning  brain,  and  blindly  drops  and  dies — 
So  I  fell  struck  down  before  her!  I>9  you  blame  me,  friends,  for  weaknesst 

'Twas  my  strength  of  passion  slew  me  I — fell  before  her  like  a  stone; 
Fast  the  dreadful  world  rolled  from  me,  on  its  roaring  wheels  of  blackness^ 

When  the  light  came»  I  was  lying  In  this  chamber— and  alone. 

E.  B.  Bbowning. 

HANNAH  Worth  was  sitting  over  her  great  wood  fire 
and  busily  engaged  in  needlework,  when  the  door 
was  gently  pushed  open  and  the  gray-haired  man  entered 
bearing  tl\e  boy  in  his  arms. 

Hannah  looked  calmly  up,  then  threw  doivn  her  worl 
and  started  from  Iier  chair,  exclaiming : 

"Reuben  Gray!  you  back  again!  you!  and — who  have 
you  got  there? — Ishmael  ?  Good  Heavens  I  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  poor  boy  ?  " 

"Nothing  to  frighten  you,  Hannah,  my  dear;  he  has 
fainted,  I  think,  that  is  all,"  answered  Reuben  gently,  as 
he  laid  the  boy  carefully  upon  the  bed. 

"  But,  oh,  my  goodness,  Reuben,  how  did  it  happen  ? 
where  *iid  you  find  him?  "  cried  Hannah,  frantically  seiz- 
ing fir^t  one  hand  and  then  the  other  of  the  feinting  boy^ 
und  clapping  and  rubbing  them  vigorously. 

"  T  picked  him  up  on  the  Baymouth  wharf  about  half  an 
houT  ago,  Hannah,  my  dear,  and — ^" 

^  The  Baymouth  wharf!  that  is  out  of  all  reason !  Wliy 
it  is  not  more  than  two  hours  since  he  started  to  go  to  Bni-* 
denell  Hall,"  exclaimed  Hannah,  a»  she  violently  rubbed 
*way  at  the  boy's  hands. 

Reuben  was  standing  patiently  al  the  foot  of  the  bec|, 
rith  his  hat  in  his  hands,  and  he  answered  slowly: 
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•*  Well^  Hannah,  I  don't  know  how  that  might  be ;  but  I 
know  I  picked  him  up  where  I  said." 

"  But  what  caused  all  this,  Reuben  Gray  ?  What  caused 
ft?  that's  what  I  want  to  know  f  can't  you  speak?  "  harshly 
demanded  the  woman,  as  she  flew  to  her  cupboard,  seized 
a  vinegar  cruet,  and  began  to  bathe  Muuael's  head  and 
face  with  ita  stimulating  contente. 

^^  Well,  Hannah,  I  couldn't  tell  exactly ;  but  'pears  to  me 
some  one  went  off  in  the  boat  as  he  was  a-pining  after.'' 

'^  Who  went  off  in  the  boat?"  asked  Hannah,  impatiently. 

"  Law,  Hannah,  my  dear,  how  could  I  tell  ?  Why,  th^e 
wasn't  less  than  thirty  or  forty  passengers,  more  or  less, 
wentoff  inthalboati" 

"  What  do  I  care  how  many  restless  fools  went  off  in  the 
boat?  Tell  me  about  the  boy ! "  snapped  Hannah,  as  she 
once  more  ran  to  the  cupboard,  poured  out  a  little  precious 
brandy  (kept  for  medicinal  purposes)  and  came  and  tried 
to  force  a  teaapoonful  between  Ishmael's  lips. 

'^  Hannah,  woman,  don't  be  so  unpatient.  Indeed  it 
wasn't  VMf  fault.    I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  about  it." 

"Tcllme,then." 

^^  I  am  going  to.  Well,  you  see  I  bad  just  taken  soma 
of  the  judge's  luggage  down  to  the  boat  and  got  it  well 
on,  and  the  boat  had  just  started,  and  I  was  just  arget- 
ting  into  my  cart  again,  when  I  seen  a  youth  come 
a-tearin'  down  the  street  like  mad,  and  he  whips  round 
the  comer  Uke  a  rush  of  wind,  and  streaks  it  down  to  the 
wharf  and  looks  after  the  boat  as  if  it  was  a-carrying  off 
every  friend  he  had  upon  the  yeth ;  and  then  he  stretches 
out  both  his  arms  and  cries  out  aloud,  and  falls  on  his 
face  like  a  tree  cut  down.  And  a  crowd  gathered,  and 
some  one  said  how  the  lad  was  your  nephew,  so  I  picked 
him  up  and  laid  him  in  my  cart  to  bring  him  home.  And 
I  made  Bob  drive  slow ;  and  I  bathed  the  boy's  face  and 
hands  with  some  good  whiskey,  and  tried  to  make  him 
swaller  some ;  but  it  was  no  use." 
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While  Reuben  spoke,  Ishmael  gave  signs  of  returning 
consciousness,  and  then  suddenly  opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  around  him. 

"  Drink  this,  my  boy  ,•  drink  this,  my  darling  Ishmael,'' 
said  Hannah,  raising  his  head  with  one  hand  while  she 
held  the  brandy  to  his  lips  with  the  other. 

Ishmael  obediently  drank  a  little  and  then  sank  back 
Upon  his  piUow.  He  gazed  fixedly  at  Hannah  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  he  suddenly  threw  his  arms  around 
her  neck,  as  she  stooped  over  him,  and  cried  out  in  a  voice 
piercing  shrill  with  anguish : 

"  Oh,  aunt  Hannah  1  she  is  gone ;  she  is  gone  forever  1  '* 

"Who  is  gone,  my  boy?"  asked  Haim^,  sympathet- 
ically. 

"  Claudia !  Claudia ! "  he  wailed,  covering  his  convutoed 
fiice  with  his  hands. 

"  Now,  my  ban  upon  BrudeneU  Hall  and  all  connected 
with  it  I  "  exclaimed  Hannah,  bitterly,  as  the  hitherto  un- 
suspected fact  of  Ishmael's  fatal  love  flashed  upon  her 
mind — "  Dtiy  blackest  ban  upon  BrudeneU  Hall  and  all  its 
hateful  race!  It  was  built  for  the  ruin  of  me  and  mine  I 
I  was  a  fool  I  a  weak,  wicked  fool,  ever  to  have  allowed 
Ishmael  to  enter  its  unlucky  doors !    My  curse  upon  them !  '* 

The  boy  threw  up  his  thin  hand  with  a  gesture  of  depre- 
cation. 

"  Don't  I  don't !  don't,  aunt  Hannah  I  Every  word  yoa 
speak  is  a  stab  through  my  heart."  And  the  sentence 
closed  with  a  gasp  and  a  sob,  and  he  covered  his  fiice  with 
his  hands. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  him?  "  said  Hannah,  appealing  io 
Reuben. 

"  Nothing,  my  dear,  but  what  you  have  done.  Leav« 
him  alone  to  rest  quietly.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  haa 
been  very  much  shaken  both  in  body  and  mind;  and  per- 
fect rest  is  the  only  thing  as  will  help  him,"  answered 
Gray, 
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Ishmaers  hands  covered  his  quivering  face;  but  they 
saw  that  his  bosom  was  heaving  convulsively.  He  seemed 
to  be  struggling  valiantly  to  regain  composure.  Presently, 
us  if  ashamed  of  having  betrayed  his  weakness,  he  uncov- 
3ved  his  face  and  said,  in  a  faltering  and  interrupted  voice : 

''Dear  Aunt  Hannah,  I  am  so  sorry  that  I  have  disturbed 
/ou ;  excuse  me ;  and  let  me  lie  here  for  half  an  hour  to 
recover  myself.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  self-indulgent;  but 
I  am  exhausted.  I  ran  all  the  way  from  Brudenell  Hall 
to  Baymouth  to  get — to  see — to  see — "  His  voice  broke 
down  with  a  sob,  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
shook  as  with  an  ague. 

**Never  mind,  my  dear,  don't  try  to  explain ;  lie  as  long 
as  you  wish,  and  sleep  if  you  can,"  said  Hannah. 

But  Isbmael  looked  up  again,  and  with  recovered  calm- 
ness, said: 

"I  will  rest  for  half  an  hour,  aunt  Hannah,  no  longer; 
and  then  I  will  get  up  and  cut  the  wood,  or  do  any  work 
:/ou  want  done." 

"Very  well,  my  boy, "  said  Hannah, stooping  and  kissing 
him.  Then  she  arranged  his  pillow,  covered  him  up  care- 
fully, drew  the  curtains  and  came  away  and  left  him. 

"He  will  be  all  right  in  a  little  while,  Hannah,  my  dear, " 
said  Reuben,  as  he  walked  with  her  towards  the  fireplace. 

"Sit  down  there,  Reuben,  and  tell  me  about  yourself, 
and  where  you  have  been  living  all  this  time,"  said  Han- 
nah, seating  herself  in  her  arm-chair  and  pointing  to 
another. 

Reuben  slowly  took  the  seat  and  carefully  deposited  his 
bat  on  the  floor  by  his  side. 

"I  am  sorry  I  spoke  so  sharply  to  you  about  the  lad, 
Reuben ;  it  was  a  thankless  return  for  all  your  kindness 
in  taking  care  of  him  and  bringing  him  home ;  but  indeed 
I  am  not  thankless,  Reuben;  but  I  have  grown  to  be  a 
very  cross  old  woman,"  she  said. 

*'Hftve  you,  ind^^d,  Hannah,  my  dear?"   wdj 
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Reuben,  raising  his  eyebiows  in  sincere  astonislMBent  and 
Bome  consternation. 

**^It  appears  to  me  that  yo«  might  see  that  I  have,* 
replied  Hannah,  plainly. 

**Well,  no;  Beemg  to  me,  my  dear,  you're  the  same  af 
yo^  allers  was,  both  as  to  looks  and  as  to  temper." 
\    "  I  feel  that  I  am  very  much  changed.    And  so  ajpe  you, 
Membenl    How  gray  your  hair  isl"  she  «iaid^  looJdng 
critically  at  her  old  admirer. 

^foayl  I  believe  youl  Ain't  it  tbov^gik?"  exclaiiiied 
Beuheik,  smiling^  and  running  hi^  horny  fin^ra  ti^rough 
his  blanched  locks. 

^  But  you  haven't  told  me  all  about  yourself,  yet ;  nifhere 
you  have  been  living ;  how  you  have  been  getting  alo^g, 
aBd  what  brought  you  back  to  this  part  of  th^  oountiy,'* 
said  Hannah,  with  an  air  of  deep  interest. 

"Why,  Hannah,  my  dear,  didn't  y w  know  aU ho.w  and 
«ibout$t2" 

**  No ;  I  heard  long  ago,  of  course,  that  yoM  ha4  got  a 
place  as  overseer  on  l^e  plantation  of  some  ^ch  gentleman 
up  in  the  forest;  but  that  wa*  s<U;  I  never  ^veu  heard 
the  name  of  the  place  ox  the  master." 

"Well,  now,  that  beats  all!  Whjj^  Hannah,  woman,  as 
BQon  as  I  got  settled,  I  set  down  and  writ  you  a  letter,  ^ind 
aU  how  and  ftbout  it,  and  axed  you,  if  ever  you  changed 
your  Dftind  about  what — about  the — about  our  affaiirs,  you 
know — ^to  drop  me  a  line  and  I'd  come  and  iparry  you  and 
the  child,  right  out  of  hand,  and  fetch  you  both  to  my  neM 
hpn^e." 

"  I  never  got  the  letter.'* 

"gee  that,  now!  Everything,  even  the  post,  goes  to- 
cross  a  feller's  love !  But  Hannah,  woman,  if  you  had  a 
got  the  letter,  would  you  a-called  me  back?''  asked  Gray, 
eagerly. 

**No,   Reuben,   certainly   not,"  said   Hannah,  deeidr 
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**  Then  it  is  just  as  well  you  didn't  get  it,"  sighed  this 
most  faithful,  though  most  unfortunate  of  suitors. 

"Yes;  just  as  well,  Reuben,"  assented  Hannah;  "but 
that  fact  does  not  lessen  my  interest  in  your  fortunes,  and 
as  I  never  got  the  letter  I  am  still  ignorant  of  your  circum« 
stances."  \ 

"Well,  Hannah,  my  dear,  I'm  thankful  as  you  feel  any 
interest  in  me  at  all ;  and  I'll  tell  you  everything.  Let 
me  see,  what  was  it  you  was  wanting  to  know,  tioW?  all 
about  myself;  where  I  was  living;  how  I  Was  getting  along; 
and  what  fotch  me  back  here ; — ^all  soon  told,  Hannah,  my 
dear! — First  about  myself:  You  see,  Hannah,  that  day  as 
you  slammed  the  door  in  my  fac6, 1  felt  so  distressed  In 
my  mind  as  I  didn't  care  what  on  earth  became  of  me ; 
first  I  thought  I'd  list  for  a  soldier ;  then  I  thought  I'd 
ship  for  a  sailor;  last  I  thought  I'd  go  and  seek  my 
fiDrtun'  in  Californy;  but  theft  the  idee  of  the  girls 
having  of  no  protector  but  myself,  hindeted  of  me; 
hows'ever  anyways  I  made  up  my  mind,  as  comie  what 
would  I'd  leave  the  neighborhood,  first  opportunity ;  and 
so,  soon  after,  as  I  heard  of  a  situation  as  ovetiseer  at  Judge 
Merlin's  plantation  up  in  the  forest  of  Prince  George's 
County,  I  sets  off  and  walks  up.thete,  and  ofltel^  myself 
for  the  place;  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  taken;  so  I 
comes  back  and  moves  my  femily,  bag  and  baggage,  up 
there.  Now  as  to  the  place  where  I  live,  it  is  called  Tangle- 
wood,  and  a  tangle  it  is,  as  gets  more  and  more  tangled 
Bvery  year  of  its  life.  As  to  how  I'm  getting  on,  fiannahj 
I  can't  complain ;  for  if  I  have  to  do  very  hard  work,  I  get 
very  good  wages.  As  to  what  brought  me  back  to  the 
iaeighborhoodj  Hahnah,  it  was  to  do  some  business  for  the 
judge,  and  to  buy  some  stock  for  the  farm.  But  there,  my 
dear  I  that  boy  has  slipped  out,  and  is  cutting  the  wood; 
tH  go  and  do  it  for  him,"  said  Reuben,  as  the  sound  of 
ishmael's  axe  fell  upon  their  ears. 

Hannah  arose  and  followed  Gray  to  the  door,  and  there 
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before  it  stood  Ishmael,  chopping  away  at  random,  upon 
the  pUe  of  wood,  his  cheeks  flushed  with  fever  and  hia 
eyes  wild  with  excitement. 

"  Hannah,  he  is  ill;  he  is  very  ill;  see,  he  doesn't  well 
know  what  he  is  about,"  said  Reuben,  trying  to  take  the 
a  le  from  the  boy's  hand. 

'  "  Ishmael,  Ishmael,  my  lad,  come  in ;  you  are  not  wel 
enough  to  work,"  said  Hannah,  anxiously. 

Ishmael  yielded  up  the  axe  and  suffered  Reuben  to  draw 
him  into  the  house. 

"  It  is  only  that  I  am  so  hot  and  dizzy  and  weak,  Mr. 
Middleton ;  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  presently," 
said  Ishmael,  apologetically,  as  he  put  his  hand  to  his 
head  and  looked  around  himself  in  perplexity. 

"  111  tell  you  what,  the  boy  is  out  of  his  head,  Hannah, 
and  it's  my  belief  as  he's  a  going  to  have  a  bad  illness," 
said  Reuben,  as  he  guided  Ishmael  to  the  bed  and  laid 
]iim  on  it. 

"  Oh,  Reuben !  what  shall  we  do  ?  "  exclaimed  Hannah. 

*•  I  don't  know,  child !  wait  a  bit  and  see." 

They  had  not  long  to  wait ;  in  a  few  hours  Ishmael  wa» 
burning  with  fever  and  raving  with  delirium. 

"This  is  a-gwine  to  be  a  bad  job  I  I'll  go  and  fetch  a 
doctor,"  said  Reuben  Gray,  hurrying  away  for  the  purpose. 

Reuben's  words  proved  true.  It  was  a  "bad  job.^' 
Severe  study,  mental  excitement,  disappointment  and 
distress  had  done  their  work  upon  his  extremely  sensitive 
organization,  and  Ishmael  was  prostrated  by  illness. 

We  will  not  linger  over  the  gloomy  days  that  followed, 
The  village  doctor  brought  by  Reuben  was  as  skilful  as  if 
he  had  been  the  fashionable  physician  of  a  large  city,  and 
as  attentive  as  if  his  poor  young  patient  had  been  a  mil- 
lionnaire.  Hannah  devoted  herself  with  almost  motherly 
love  to  the  suflfering  boy ;  and  Reuben  remained  in  th& 
neighborhood  and  came  every  day  to  fetch  and  carry,  chop 
wood  and  bring  waier  and  help  Hannah  to  nurse 
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And  Hannah  was  absclutely  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
accepting  his  affectionate  services.  Mr.  Middloton,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  his  favorite's  illness,  hurried  to  the  hut  to 
inquire  into  Ishmael's  condition  and  to  offer  every  assist- 
ance in  his  power  to  render ;  and  he  repeated  his  visits  as 
)llen  as  the  great  pressure  of  his  affairs  permitted  him  to 
lo.  Ishmael's  illness  was  long  protracted ;  Mr.  Middle- 
^on's  orders  to  vacate  Brudenell  Hall  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  February  were  peremptory ;  and  thus  it  followed 
that  the  whole  family  removed  from  the  neighborhood 
before  Ishmael  was  in  a  condition  to  bid  them  farewell. 

The  day  previous  to  their  departure,  however,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Middleton,  with  Walter  and  Beatrice,  came  to  take 
leave  of  him.  As  Mrs.  Middleton  stooped  over  the  uncon- 
scious youth,  her  tears  fell  fast  and  warm  upon  his  face,  so 
that  in  his  fever  dream  he  murmured : 

" Claudia,  it  is  beginning  to  rain,  let  us  go  in?" 

At  this  Beatrice  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  was  led 
Uway  to  the  carriage  by  her  father. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Middletons  it  was  currently 
reported  in  the  neighborhood  that  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Her- 
man Brudenell  was  daily  expected.  Hannah  became  very 
much  disturbed  with  an  anxiety  that  was  all  the  more 
wearing  because  she  could  not  communicate  it  to  any  one. 
The  idea*  of  remaining  in  the  neighborhood  with  Mr. 
Brudenell,  and  being  subjected  to  the  chance  of  meeting 
':iim,  was  unsupportable  to  her ;  she  would  have  been  glad 
)f  any  happy  event  that  might  take  her  off  to  a  distant 
oart  of  the  State  and  she  resolved,  in  the  event  of  poor' 
Ishmael's  death,  to  go  and  seek  a  home  and  service  some- 
where else.  Reuben  Gray  stayed  on ;  and  in  answer  to  all 
Hannah's  remonstrances,  he  said: 

"  It  is  of  no  use  talking  to  me  now,  Hannah  I  You  can't 
dc  without  me,  woman;  and  I  mean  to  stop  until  the 
poor  lad  gets  well  or  dies." 

But  our  boy  was  not  doomed  to  die ;  the  indestructible 
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vitality,  the  Irrepressible  elasticity  of  his  delicate  and  dtoi 
sitiviB  organization,  bore  him  through  and  abbve  his  terri* 
ble  illness,  and  he  passed  the  crisis  safely  and  lived.  After 
that  turning  point  his  recovery  was  rapid.  It  v^aS  d.  mild 
dry  mid-day  in  early  spring  that  Ishmael  walked  out  fot 
the  first  time.  He  bent  his  steps  to  the  old  oak  tree  that 
'overshadowed  his  mother's  grave,  and  seated  himsfelf  there 
to  etijoy  the  fresh  air  while  he  reflfected* 

Ishmael  took  himself  severely  to  task  foi*  what  he 
tailed  the  blindness,  the  Weakness  and  the  folly  With 
which  he  had  permitted  himself  to  fall  into  a  hopeless, 
toad  and  nearly  fetal  passion,  for  otie  placed  so  high  above 
him  that  indeed  he  might  as  well  havfe  loved  sbme  "  btigbt 
particular  star,"  and  hoped  to  win  It.  And  here  On  the 
sacred  turf  of  his  mother's  grave  he  resolved  once  for  all 
to  conquer  this  boyish  passion,  by  devoting  himself  t^  the 
serious  business  Of  life. 

Hannah  tod  fteuben  Were  left  alone  ill  the  hiit 

"Now,  Reuben  Gray,"  began  Hannah,  "no  tbhgue  can 
tell  how  much  I  feel  your  goodness  to  me  and  Ishtiiael; 
but,  my  good  man,  you  mustn't  stay  in  this  neighborhodd 
any  longer ;  Ishmael  is  well  and  does  not  need  you ;  atid 
yotlr  emplbyer's  affairs  are  neglected  and  dc)  heed  yotu 
So,  Reuben,  my  friend,  you  had  h^ttei  start  home  aS  soon 
ad  possible.'* 

"  WiBll,  Hannah,  my  dear,  I  think  so  tdo,  and  t  have 
thotght  so  for  the  last  week,  only  I  did  not  like  to  hurry 
J^U,"  said  Reuben,  acquiescently. 

"Didn't  like  to  hurry  me,  Reuben?  how  hurfy  me?  I 
don't  know  what  you  tnean,"  said  Hannah,  raising  her 
eyes  in  astonishment. 

"  Why,  I  didn't  know  as  you'd  like  to  get  ready  so  soon; 
br,  indeed,  whether  the  lad  was  able  to  bear  the  journey 
yet,"  said  Reuben,  calmly  and  reflectively. 

"  Reuben,  I  haven't  the  least  idea  of  your  meaning.'* 

"  Why,  law,  Hannah,  my  dear,  it  siBeins  to  me  it  is  plain 
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enough ;  no  woman  Hkes  to  be  biu^ied  at  gi^b  tim^a,  smd 
/  thought  you  wouldn't  lik^.  to  be  ueithei ;  I  thought  you 
would  like  a  little  time  to  get  up  90{ue  little  finery ;  aud 
also  the  boy  would  be  the  better  for  xuore  rest  before 
taking  of  a  long  journey  \  bu^  hows'ever,  Hannah,  if  yon 
don't  think  all  these  delays  i^ecessary,  why  I  wouMi^'t  he 
lh&  man  to  be  a-making  of  them.  Because,  toi  tell  you  thQ 
trutli,  considering  the  shortness  of  Ufe,  I  think  the  4^ayif 
have  been  long  enough ;  and  considering  our  age,  }  thiuk 
we  hisve  precious  little  time  to  lose.  I'm  fifty-<me  yew^ 
of  age^  Hannah ;  and  you  be  getting  on  ^saaxt  towards 
forty-fodr ;  and  if  we  ever  mean  to  marry  in  thfU,  woirW.  ^ 
think  it  i&  about  time,  my  dear." 

"  Reuhen  Gray,  is  thcU  what  you  i»ew?  ^ 

^'  Sartain,  Hannah  I  You  <iidn't  think  ag  I  ivaa  a^oii^g 
ftway  oflfain,  without  you,  did  you  now?  " 

"And  so  that  was  what  you  meant,  was  it?** 

"That  was  what  I  ineant,  aud  that  wcw&  what  I  ^tiU 
mecmy  Hannah,  my  dear." 

"Then  you  must  be  a  statural  fooll"  burat  £E>rth 
Hannah. 

"Now  stop  o'  that,  my  dearl  taint  a  bit  of  xn^l  aU 
them  hard  words  might  o'  fooled  me  years  and  y^ra 
3gone,  when  you  kept  me  at  such  a  diatance  that  I  had  no 
chance  of  reading  of  your  natur';  but  th^y  cant  fool  me 
now,  as  I  have  been  six  weeks  in  constant  sarvice  Mei^ 
Hannah,  and  obsarving  of  you  close.  Once  they  mighir 
have  made  me  think  you  hated  me ;  hut  rww.  nothing  you 
3an  say  will  make  me  believe  but  what  yPU  like  olfl 
Reuben  to-day  just  as  well  as  you  liked  youn@  ileuhen  that 
day  we  first  fell  in  love  long  o*  one  another  at  the  harvwt 
home.  And  as  for  tn^,  Hannah,  the  Lord  knows  I  have 
never  changed  towards  you.  We  aiway9  liked  each  otbei; 
Hannah,  and  we  like  each  oth^  9tiU.  So  ^aa\  t)7  tfJk 
deceive  yourself  about  it,  for  you  cant  deceive  taf/^^ 

"  Reuben  Gray,  why  do  you  talk  ao  to  md?  ^'^ 


<<  Because  it  is  right*  dear^* 
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"  I  gave  you  your  answer  years  ago." 

"  I  know  you  did,  Hannah ;  because  there  were  sartain 
circumstances,  as  you  chose  to  elewate  into  obstacles 
against  our  marriage;  but  now,  Hannah,  all  these  ob- 
etacles  are  removed.  Nancy  and  Peggy  married  ancf 
^went  out  to  Texas  years  ago.  And  little  Kitty  married 
and  left  me  last  summer.  She  and  her  husband  have 
gone  to  Califomy ;  where,  they  do  tell  me,  that  lumps  oi 
pure  gold  lay  about  the  ground  as  plenty  as  stones  do 
around  here!  Anyways,  they've  all  gono!  all  the  little 
sisters  as  I  have  worked  for,  and  cared  for.  and  saved  for — 
all  gone,  and  left  me  alone  in  my  old  age  I  " 

"  That  was  very  ungrateful,  and  selfish,  and  cruel  of 
them,  Reuben!  They  should  have  taken  you  with  themi 
At  least  little  Kitty  and  her  husband  should  have  done 
so,"  said  Hannah,  with  more  feeling  than  she  had  yet  be- 
trayed. 

"Law,  Hannah,  why  little  Kitty  and  her  husband 
eouldn't !  Why,  child,  it  takes  mints  and  mints  of  money 
to  pay  for  a  passage  out  yonder  to  Califomy  I  and  it  takes 
nine  months  to  go  the  v'yge — ^they  have  to  go  all  around 
Cape--Cape  Hoof,  no,  Horn — Cape  Horn!  I  knowed  it 
wor  somethin'  relating  to  cattl:.  Yes,  Hannah — ^liundreds 
of  dollars  and  months  of  time  do  it  take  to  go  to  that  gold 
region !  and  so,  'stead  o'  them  being  able  to  take  me  out,  1 
had  to  gather  up  all  my  savings  to  help  'em  to  pay  theil 
own  passage." 

i    "Poor  Reuben !  poor,  poor  Reuben ! "  said  Hannah,  witlh 
the  tears  springing  to  her  eyes. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  dear;  but  I  snail  not  be  pool 
Reuben,  if  you  will  be  mine,"  whispered  Gray. 

"  Reuben,  dear,  I  would — ^indeed  I  would — if  I  were  still 
young  and  good-looking;  but  I  am  not  so,  dear  Reuben; 
I  am  middle-aged  and  plain." 

"Well,  Hannah,  old  sweetheart,  while  you  have  been 
growing  older,  have  I  been  going  bac'ards  and  growing 
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jrounger?  One  would  think  so  to  hear  you  talk.  No. 
Hannah !  I  think  there  is  just  about  the  same  difference 
in  our  ages  now  as  there  was  years  ago;  and  besides, if 
you  were  young  and  handsome,  Hannah,  I  would  never 
do  you  such  a  wrong  as  to  ask  you  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
.^oor  old  man  like  me  I  It  is  the  fitness  of  our  ages  and 
circumstances,  as  well  as  our  long  attachment,  that  gives 
me  the  courage  to  ask  you  even  at  this  late  day,  old 
friend,  to  come  and  cheer  my  lonely  home.  Will  you  do 
60,  Hannah  ?  " 

"  Reuben,  do  you  really  think  that  I  could  make  you 
any  happier  than  you  are,  or  make  your  home  any  more 
comfortable  than  it  is  ?  "  asked  Hannah,  in  a  low,  doubt- 
ing voice. 

"  Sartain,  my  dear." 

"  But,  Reuben,  I  am  not  good-tempered  like  I  used  to 
be;  I  am  very  often  cross;  and — " 

"  That  is  because  you  have  been  all  alone,  with  no  one 
to  care  for  you,  Hannah,  my  dear.  You  coiddnH  be  cross, 
with  me  to  love  you,"  said  Reuben,  soothingly. 

"But,  indeed,  I  fear  I  should ;  it  is  my  infirmity ;  I  am 
cross  even  with  Ishmael,  poor  dear  lad." 

"  Well,  Hannah,  even  if  you  was  to  be,  I  shouldn't  mind 
it  much.  I  don't  want  to  boast,  but  I  do  hope  as  I've  got 
too  much  manhood  to  be  out  of  patience  with  women ; 
besides,  I  ain't  easy  put  out,  you  know." 

"  No,  you  good  fellow ;  I  never  saw  you  out  of  temper, 
B  my  life."  / 

"Thank  you,  Hannah !    Then  it's  a  bargain  7  " 

"  But,  Reuben  !  about  Ishmael  ?  " 

"  Lord  bless  you,  Hannah .  why,  I  told  you  years  ago, 
when  the  lad  was  a  helpless  baby,  that  he  should  be  aa 
welcome  to  me  as  a  son  of  my  own ;  and  now,  Hannah, 
at  his  age,  with  his  larnin',  he'll  be  a  perfect  treasure  to 
Dae,"  said  Reuben,  brightening  ut>. 

**  In  what  manner,  Reubeu*? "" 
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'^Why,  law,  Hannah,  you  know  I  never  could  titake 
any  fist  of  I'eading,  writii^  and  'rithmd,ic;  and  so  the 
keeping  of  the  ferm-books  is  just  the  one  great  torment  of 
my  life.  Litde  Kitty  used  to  keep  them  for  me  before  she 
was  married  (yoti  know  I  managed  to  give  the  child  a  bit 
of  sdiooling) ;  but  since  she  have  been  gone  they  haven't 
been  half  kept,  Atid  if  I  hadn't  a  good  memory  of  my  own 
I  shouldn^t  be  6Me  tbo  give  no  account  of  nothing.  Now^ 
Ishttia'el,  you  kttow^  coUid  put  all  the  books  to  rights  fdr 
me,  and  keep  them  to  rights." 

"  If  that  be  so.  It  Will  relieve  my  mind  vety  mtich,  Reu- 
b^,"  rfeplied  itaimah. 

Thl9  ap^ata^e  df  Ishmaers  pale  &ce  at  th^  dodr.put 
ari  end  to  the  conversation  for  the  time  beii^»  And 
Reuben  took  up  his  hat  and  departed. 

•that  fev^ng,  after  Reuben  had  bid  them  good-nighty 
and  departed  to  the  neighbor's  house  where  he  rslcpt,  Han- 
nah toM  Ishmeel  all  about  her  engaganent  to  Gray.  And 
it  was  with  the  utmost  astonishment  the  yout'h  learned 
they  were  all  to  go  to  reside  dn  the  plantation  of  Judge 
Merlin— ^Caaudia's  father  I  Well!  to  live  s(>  near  her  house 
would  made  his  duty  to  ooDquer  his  t)aesion  only  the 
more  diffi<iuU,  bttl  h^  was  still  resolved  to  effect  his 
purpose. 

Having  on<»  given  her  eonsenl,  Hannah  would  not  com- 
promise Reuben's  Ittt^l'efit  with  his  employer  by  making 
any  more  difficulties  or  dekys.  She  spent  the  remainder 
j#f  that  week  in  packing  up  the  few  effects  belonging  to 
;  herself  and  Ishmad.  The  boy  himself  employed  his  time 
in  transplanting  rose-bushes  from  the  cottage-gatden  to  his 
mother's  grave,  and  fencing  it  around  with  a  rude  but  sub- 
stantial paling.  On  Sunday  morning  Reuben  and  Hannah 
Wel^  married  at  the  church ;  and  on  Monday  they  wete  to 
te%  nut  for  their  new  home. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  Ishmael  arose  and  went  out 
to  take  leave  of  his  mother's  grave:  and«  kneelint;  them 
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he  silently  renewed  hia  vow  to  rescue^  bpy  nsm^  from  re- 
proach and  give  it  to  honor. 

Tk^n  he  retun^ed  and  joined  the  traypUiiig  P^rty, 

iPefore  the  cottage  door  stood  Beuben's  light  w^>gon,  in 
which  were  packed  the  trunks  with  their  we^i|^g  app^^^, 
the  hamper  with  their  luncheon,  md  all  the  little  light 
effects  which  required  ca?e.  In^  this  Qr^y  p)f^d  Han-! 
nah  and  Ishmael^  taking  the  driye)r's  se^  him^lf.  4 
heavier  w^gon  behind  this  pne  pontaipfd  f^l  P!%Qn^'s 
household  furniture,  inciu^ing  her  loQip  f^4  whe^  an4 
Ishmael'^  home-made  desk  mid  ho^k-^eU,  ^4  in  th« 
driver's  seat  sat  the  Degrp  man  whp  hi|d  ms^  dpwn  m  atr 
tendance  upon  the  orerseer. 

The  Professor  of  Odd  Jobs  stood  in  ihe  door  of  the  hut» 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  waving  adieu  ta  the  doparting 
travellers.  The  professor  had  come  hx  appointment  to  Mf 
them  off  and  take  the  key  of  the  hut  to  the  orerseeir  atth^ 
Hdl. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  above  the  heights  of  Bmdetiell 
Hall  and  flooding  all  the  vale  with  light.  The  season  ^as 
very  forward,  and,  although  the  month  was  Msurch,  the 
weather  was  Jike  that  of  April.  The  sky  was  0f  that  clear, 
soft,  bright  blue  of  early  spring  |  the  suil  fliieiiewith  <la«* 
zling  splendor  I  the  new  grass  was  springing  0verywh^«e, 
and  was  enamelled  with  early  violets  and  snow-drops;  the 
woods  were  budding  with  the  tender  green  of  young  vege- 
tation Distant,  sunny  hills,  covered  with  apple  or  peach 
orchards  all  in  blossom,  looked  like  vast  gturdeiis  of  mam* 
moth  red  and  white  rose-trees. 

Even  to  the  aged,  spring  brings  renewal  of  life,  but  to 
the  young — not  even  poets  have  words  at  command  to  tell 
what  exhilaration,  wh^t  ecstatic  rapti^re,  it  brings  to  the 
young,  who  are  also  sensitive  and  symp^thetice 

Ishmael  was  all  the^e;  his  delicate  organi^ion  was 
suaceptible  of  intense  enjoyment  or  sufferiiig.  He  had 
never  in  his  lile  been  five  miles  from  his  native  place;  he 
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had  just  risen  from  a  sick-bed  as  from  a  grave;  he  was 
going  to  penetrate  a  little  beyond  his  native  round  of  hills, 
and  see  what  was  on  the  other  side;  the  morning  was 
young,  the  season  was  early,  the  world  was  fresh ;  this  day 
eecmed  a  new  birth  to  Ishmael;  this  journey  a  new  star^ 
in  life;  he  intensely  enjoyed  it  all;  to  him  all  was  delight 
ful:  the  ride  through  the  beautiful,  green,  blossoming 
woods ;  the  glimpses  of  the  blue  sky  through  the  quiver- 
ing upper  leaves ;  the  shining  of  the  sun ;  the  singing  of 
the  birds ;  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers. 

To  him  the  waving  trees  seemed  bending  in  worship,  the 
birds  trilling  hymns  of  joy ;  and  the  flowers  wafting  offer- 
ings of  incense  I  There  are  times  and  places  when  this 
earth  seems  Heaven  and  all  nature  worshippers.  Ishmael 
was  divinely  happy ;  even  the  lost  image  of  Claudia  re«- 
appeared  now  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  hope,  for  to-day 
aspirations  indeed  seemed  prophecies,  will  seemed  power, 
and  all  things  possible.  And  not  on  Ishmael  alone  beamed 
the  blessed  influence  of  the  spring  weather.  Even  Han- 
nah's care-worn  face  was  softened  into  contentment  and 
enjoyment.  As  for  Reuben's  honest  phiz,  it  was  a  sight  to 
behold  in  its  perfect  satisfaction.  Even  the  n^gro  driver 
of  the  heavy  wagon  let  his  horses  take  their  time  as  he 
raised  his  ear  to  catch  some  very  delicate  trill  in  a  bird's 
song,  or  turned  his  head  to  inhale  the  perfume  from  some 
bank  of  flowers. 

Onward  they  journeyed  at  their  leisure  through  all  thav 
^d  morning  landscape. 

At  noon  they  stopped  at  a  clearing  around  a  cool  spring 
in  the  woods,  and  while  the  negro  fed  and  watered  the 
horses,  they  rested  and  refreshed  themselves  with  a  sub- 
stantial luncheon,  and  then  stroUed  about  through  the 
shades  until  "  Sam  "  had  eaten  his  dinner,  re-packed  the 
hamper,  and  put  the  horses  to  the  wagons  again.  And 
then  they  all  returned  to  their  seats  and  recommeneed 
their  journey. 
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On  and  on  they  journeyed  through  the  afternoon;  deepei 
and  deeper  they  descended  into  the  forest  as  the  sun  de- 
clined in  the  West.  When  it  was  on  the  edge  of  the  hori- 
zon, striking  long  golden  lines  through  the  interstices  of 
die  woods,  Hannah  grew  rather  anxious,  and  she  spoke 
ip: 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Reuben,  that  we  have  come  ten  miles 
riince  we  saw  a  house  or  a  farm." 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  old 
ibrest  of  Prince  George's,  and  our  home  is  yet  about  five 
iniles  oflf.  But  don't  be  afraid,  Hannah,  woman ;  you  have 
got  me  with  you,  and  we  will  get  home  before  midnight." 

"  I  am  only  thinking  of  the  runaway  negroes,  Reuben ; 
they  all  take  refuge  in  these  thick  woods,  you  know ;  and 
they  are  a  very  desperate  gang ;  their  hands  against  every- 
body and  everybody's  hands  against  them,  you  may  say." 

"True,  Hannah;  they  are  desperate  enough,  for  they 
have  everything  to  fear  and  nothing  to  hope,  in  a  meeting 
with  most  of  the  whites ;  but  there  is  no  danger  to  us,  child." 

"  I  don't  know ;  they  murdered  a  harmless  peddler  last 
winter,  and  attacked  a  peaceable  teamster  this  springr" 

"Still,  my  dear,  there  is  no  danger;  we  have  a  pair  of 
double-barrelled  pistols  loaded,  and  also  a  blunderbuss; 
and  we  are  three  men,  and  you  are  as  good  as  a  fourth ;  so 
don't  be  afraid." 

BLannah  was  silenced,  if  not  reassured. 
•  They  journeyed  on  at  a  rate  as  fast  as  the  rather  tired 
aorses  could  be  urged  to  make.  When  the  sun  had  set  it 
grew  dark,  very  dark  in  the  forest.  There  was  no  moon ; 
and  although  it  was  a  clear,  starlight  night,  yet  that  did 
aot  help  them  much.  They  had  to  drive  very  slowly  "and 
sarefuUy  to  avoid  accidents,  and  it  was  indeed  midnight 
when  they  drove  up  to  the  door  of  Hannah's  new  home. 
It  was  too  dark  to  see  more  of  it  than  that  it  was  a  two- 
etoried  white  cottage  with  a  vine-clad  porch,  and  that  it 
stood  in  a  garden  on  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  NEW  HOME. 

!t  is  a  quiet  picture  of  delight, 

ri^e  hqmble  cottage,  biding  from  the  snn 

In  the  thick  woods.    Yoa  see  it  not  till  then, 

When  at  its  porch.    Rudely,  but  neatly  Mrroi|gl|«» 

Four  columns  make  its  entrance ;  slender  shs^, 

The  rough  bark 'yet  upon  them,  as  they  came 

From  the  old  forest.    Prolifio  vines 

Have  wreathed  them  well  and  half  obscured  the  rinds 

Original,  that  wrap  them.    Croiir<|ing  leaves 

Of  glistening  green,  and  oli|stering  bright  flowers 

Of  pu^le,  In  whose  cups,  throughout  the  day, 

The  humming  bird  wanton^  l)olaly,  wfive.  afottud 

And  woo  the  gentle  eye  and  delicate  touch. 

this  Is  the  dwdling,  and  'twill  be  to  them 

Qniet's  efipeeial  tem|>le.~W.  G.  Siiocs, 

*•  TTTJILCOME  home,  Hannah  I  welcome  home,  detost 
VY  woman!  No  more  hard  work  now,  Hannah  I 
and  no  mote  slaving  at  the  everlasting  wheel  and  loom ! 
Nothing  to  do  but  your  own  pretty  little  house  to  keep, 
and  your  own  tidy  servant  girl  to  look  after  I  And  no 
more  anxiety  about  the  future,  Hannah ;  for  you  have  me 
to  love  you  and  care  for  you  I  Ah,  dear  wife  f  this  is  a 
day  I  have  looked  for'ard  to  through  all  the  gloom  and 
ttouble  of  many  years.  Thank  God,  it  hap  come  at  last, 
more  blessed  than  I  ever  hoped  it  would  be,  and  I  welcQtiie 
you  home,  my  wife!"  said  Reuben  Gray,  as  he  lifted  his 
ccmipanion  from  the  wagon,  embraced  her,  and  led  hei 
through  the  gate  into  the  front  yard, 
ifl  "Oh,  you  dear,  good  Reuben,  what  a  nice,  large  holise 
this  is !  so  much  better  than  I  had  any  reason  to  expect,'' 
said  Hannah,  in  surprise  and  delight. 

^'You*ll  Uke   it  better   still   by  daylight,  my  dear," 
answered  Gray. 
"  How  kind  yon  are  to  me,  deaf  Reuben." 
"It  shall  always  be  my  greatest  pleasure  to  l^e  so^ 
Hstnnah.'' 
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A  negro  girl  «t  this  moment  appeared  at  the  door 
with  a  light,  and  the  husband  and  wife  entered  the 
liouse. 

Ishmael  sprang  down  from  his  seat,  stretched  his 
oramped  limbs,  and  gazed  about  him  with  all  the  curioeky 
ind  interest  of  a  stranger  in  a  strange  scene. 

The  features  of  the  landscape,  as  dimly  disce'Tied  by 
starlight,  were  simple  and  grand. 

Behind  him  lay  the  deep  forest  from  which  they  ibail 
just  emerged.  On  its  edge  stood  the  white  oottage,  sur- 
rounded by  its  garden.  Before  him  lay  the  open  country^ 
sloping  down  to  tiie  banks  of  a  broad  river,  whose  dart 
waves  glimsQered  in  the  starlight. 

So  this  was  Judge  MerUn's  estate — and  tJlaudia's  bortli- 
place  1 

"  Well,  Islimael,  are  you  waiting  for  an  invitation  to 
enter?  Why,  you  are  as  welcome  as  Hannah  herself,  and 
you  couldn't  be  more  so  1  '*  -exclaimed  the  hearty  voice  of 
Eetiben  Gray,  as  he  returned  almost  immediately  After 
taking  Hannah  in. 

"  I  know  it,  uncle  Reuben.  You  are  very  ^ood  to  me4 
and  i  do  hope  to  make  myself  veiy  useful  to  you,'^  replied 
4he  boy. 

"  You'll  be  a  fortun'  to  me,  lad — an  ample  forturi'to  mel 
But  why  don't  you  go  in  out  of  tlie  midnight  air?  You 
^un't  just  as  s1a:oi\g  as  Samson,  yet,  though  you're  ogwine 
•o  be,"  said  Gray,  cheerily. 

"I  omly  stopped  ta  stretch  my  limbs,  and — ^to  h^p  in 
^ith  the  luggage,"  s^d  Islimael,  who  was  always  thought- 
ful, practical  and  useful,  and  w'ho  now  stopped  to  load 
himself  with  Hannah's  baskets  and  bundles  oe'fore  going 
'nto  the  house. 

**Now^  then,  Sam,^'  -said  G^r.y,  turning  to  tlie  negro, 
■*look  sharp  there!  IBring  in  the  trunks  and*boxes  from 
the  li^it  wagon ;  take  the  furniture  from  ihfe  heavy  one, 
and  jule  it  in  the  shed,  where  it  can  stay  liiftil  morning; 
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put  both  on  'em  under  cover,  feed  and  piit  up  the  horseei 
and  then  you  can  go  to  your  quarters." 

The  negro  bestirred  himself  to  obey  these  orders,  and 
Reuben  Gray  and  Ishmael  entered  the  cottage  garden. 

They  passed  up  a  gravel  walk  bordered  each  side  with 
lilac  bushes,  and  entered  by  a  vine-shaded  porch  into  t 
broad  passage,  that  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  house 
from  the  front  to  the  back  door. 

"  There  are  four  large  rooms  on  this  floor,  Ishtnael,  and 
this  is  the  family  sitting-room,"  said  Gray,  opening  a  door 
on  his  right. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  front  room,  with  a  bright  paper 
on  its  walls,  a  gay  homespun  carpet  on  the  floor;  pretty 
chintz  curtains  at  the  two  front  windows ;  chintz  covers  of 
the  same  pattern  on  the  two  easy-chairs  and  the  sofa ;  a 
bright  fire  burning  in  the  open  fire-place,  and  a  neat  tea- 
table  set  out  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

But  Hannah  was  nowhere  visible. 

"  She  has  gone  in  her  room,  Ishmael,  to  take  oflF  her 
bonnet ;  it  is  the  other  front  one  across  the  passage,  just 
opposite  to  this;  and  as  she  seems  to  be  taking  of  her 
time,  I  may  as  well  show  you  your'n,  Ishmael.  Just  drop 
them  baskets  down  anywhere,  and  come  with  me,  my  lad," 
said  Gray,  leading  the  way  into  the  passage  and  up  the 
staircase  to  the  second  floor.  Arrived  there,  he  opened  a 
door,  admitting  himself  and  his  companion  into  a  chamber 
immediately  over  the  sitting-room. 

(  "  This  is  your'n,  Ishmael ;  and  I  hope  as  you'll  find  it 
comfortable  and  make  yourself  at  home,"  said  Reuben^ 
hastily,  as  he  introduced  Ishmael  into  this  room. 

It  was  more  rudely  furnished  than  the  one  below. 
There  was  no  carpet  except  the  strip  laid  down  by  the 
bedside ;  the  bed  itself  was  very  plain,  and  covered  with  ^ 
patchwork  quilt ;  the  two  front  windows  were  shaded  with 
dark  green  paper  blinds;  and  the  black  walnut  bureau, 
Wifihstand  md  chairs,  were  ver'  ^ud.   Yet  all  was  scrupu' 
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lously  clean;  and  everywhere  were  evidences  that  the 
kindly  care  of  Reuben  Gray  had  taken  pains  to  discover 
Ishmael's  habits  and  provide  for  his  necessities.  For  in- 
stance, just  between  the  front  windows,  stood  an  old-fash- 
ioned piece  of  furniture,  half  book-case  and  half  writing- 
iesk,  and  wholly  convenient,  containing  three  upp(;r' 
shelves  well  filled  with  books,  a  drawer  full  of  stationery/ 
and  a  closet  for  waste  paper. 

Ishmael  walked  straight  up  to  this. 

"  Why,  where  did  you  get  this  escritoire,  and  all  these 
books,  uncle  Reuben  ?  "  ho  inquired,  in  surprise. 

"  Why,  you  see,  Ishmael,  the  screwtwar,  as  you  call  it, 
was  amongst  the  old  furnitur'  sent  down  from  the  mansion- 
house  here,  to  fit  up  this  place  when  I  first  came  into  it ; 
you  see  the  housekeeper  up  there  sends  the  cast-off  furni- 
ture to  the  overseer,  same  as  she  sends  the  cast-off  finery 
to  the  niggers." 

"  But  the  books,  uncle  Reuben  1  they  are  all  law  books  I '' 
^aid  the  boy,  examining  them. 

"  Exactly ;  and  that's  why  I  was  so  fort'nate  as  to  get 
'em.  You  see,  I  was  at  the  sale  at  Colonel  Mervin's,  to 
see  if  I  could  pick  up  anything  nice  for  Hannah ;  and  1 
sees  a  lot  of  books  sold — ^laws  I  why,  the  story  books  ail 
went  off  like  wildfire ;  but  when  it  come  to  these,  nobody 
didn't  seem  to  want  'em.  So  I  says  to  myself— These  will 
do  to  fill  up  the  empty  shelves  in  the  screwtwar,  and  I 
dare  say  as  our  Ishmael  would  valley  them.  So  I  up  and 
bought  the  lot  for  five  dollars ;  and  sent  'em  up  here  by 
Sam,  with  orders  to  put  'em  in  the  screwtwar,  and  move 
the  screwtwar  out'n  the  sitting-room  into  this  room  as  I 
intended  for  you." 

"Ah,  uncle  Reuben,  how  good  you  are  to  me !  Every- 
body is  good  to  me." 

"Quite  nat'rel,  Ishmael,  since  you  are  useful  to  every- 
body. And  now,  my  lad,  I'll  go  and  send  Sam  up  with 
/our  box.    And  when  you  have  ^^eshed  yourself  up  a  bily 
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you  can  come  down  to  supper,"  said  Gray,  retreating  nxd 
leaving  Ishmael  in  possession  of  his  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  the  negro  Bam  brought  in  th(8 
box  thai  contained  all  Ishmael's  worldly  goods. 

"  Missus  Gray  say  how  the  supper  is  all  ready,  sir,"  said 
the  man,  setting  down  the  box. 

J  As  Ishmael  Was  also  quite  ready,  he  followed  the  n^g^ 
'down-stairs  into  the  sitting-room. 

Hannah  wa?  already  in  her  seat  at  the  head  of  the  tables 
while  behind  her  waited  a  neat  colored  girl.  Ri^nben 
stood  at  the  back  of  his  own  chait  at  the  foot  of  the  table, 
'^raitrjag  for  Ishmael  bt  ore  seatitig  himself.  When  the  boy 
took  his  own  plaoe,  Reuben  r^ked  ^  blessing  dnd  the  meat 
commenced.  The  tired  traveller  did  ample  jujticd  to  iM 
hot  coffe^  broiled  ham  and  eggs  and  fresh  btead  «nd 
butter  b^ore  them. 

After  supper  they  separated  for  the  night. 

Isbnael  went  up  to  his  room  and  went  to  bed,  fi»  Very 
tired  that  his  head  was  no  sootier  laid  upon  his  piDow 
than  his  senses  were  sunk  in  sleep« 

He  was  awakened  by  the  carolling  of  a  thousand  birda 
He  started  up,  a  little  confused  at  first  by  *inr'ing  himself 
In  a  strange  room;  but  as  memory  quickly  returned  'i« 
sprang  from  his  bed  and  went  and  drew  Up  his  blind  and 
looked  out  from  his  window. 

It  was  early  morning ;  Ae  sun  was  just  rising  and  fteo* 
ing  die  whole  landscape  .ath  light.  A  fine,  inspirinfF 
-scene  lay  before  him — (Mrdiards  of  apple,  peach  and  cherry 
trees  in  full  blossom ;  meadows  )f  white  amd  red  clover; 
fields  of  wheat  and  rjre>  in  their  pale  green  hue  of  eafly 
growth ;  all  spreading  downwards  towards  th*?  banks  of 
tiie  mighty  Potomac  that  here  in  its  majestic  breAdth 
seemed  a  channel  of  the  sea :  while  far  away  wciress  tbd 
waters,  under  the  distant  horizon^  a  faint  blue  line  tnaited 
tiie  southern  shore. 

Sailing  up  and  down  the  mighty  river  wece  ships  td  tM 
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QAtions,  oraft  of  ewvy  description,  from  the  three-decker 
Btot  India  merchantmaa,  going  or  returning  from  her  di»- 
tant  voyage,  to  the  little  schooner-rigged  fisherman  trading 
ap  and  down  the  coast.  These  were  the  sights.  The 
3c«igs  of  birds,  the  low  of  cattle,  the  hum  of  bees,  and 
yie  munnur  of  the  water  as  it  washed  the  sands— tiieeo 
Arere  the  sounds.  All  the  joyous  life  of  land,  water  and 
3ky  seemed  combined  at  this  8i>ot  and  visible  from  this 
window. 

'^  This  is  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in ;  thank  the  Lord  for 
it ! "  said  Ishmael,  fervently,  as  he  stood  gazing  from  the 
window.  Not  long,  however,  did  the  youth  indulge  his 
iove  of  nature;  he  turned  away,  washed  and  dressed  him- 
self quickly  and  went  dpwnHBtairs  to  see  if  he  could  be 
useful. 

The  windows  were  open  in  the  sittingrroom,  which  was 
filled  with  the  refreshing  fragrance  of  the  lilacs.  The 
b^akfast  table  was  set;  and  Phillis,  the  colored  girl,  wai£ 
bringing  in  the  oofibe.  Almost  at  the  same  moment, 
Hannah  entered  from  the  kitchen  and  Beuben  from  thft 
jgarden. 

"  Good-moming,  Ishmael ! "  said  Reuben,  gayly.  **  How 
do  you  like  Woodside?  Woodside  is  the  name  at  our 
little  home,  same  as  Tanglewood  is  the  name  of  the 
judged  house,  a  half  a  milp  back  in  the  forest,  you  know< 
How  do  you  like  it  by  daylight? '? 

'*  Oh,  very  much,  indeed,  uncle.  Don't  you  like  it,  aunt 
Hannah?  Isnt  it  pleasant?"  exclaimed  the  youth,  ap^^ 
periling  to  Mrs.  Gray. 

**Very  pleasant,  indeed,  Ishmael!'^  she  said.  "Ab> 
Reuben,"  she  continued,  turning  fo  her  busbimd»  "yoii 
never  let  me  guess  what  a  delightful  hon^e  you  were  bring- 
ing me  to  I  I  had  no  idea  but  that  it  was  Just  lik<9  th<3 
cottages  of  other  overseers  that  I  have  known-'-a  Utih 
house  of  two  or  three  small  rooms  " 

^  Ha,  ha^  ha  I  '^  laughpd  Gray,  slapping  his  kneo^  i^  hji 
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triumph,  "  I  knew  you  too  well,  Hannah !  I  knew  if  X 
had  let  you  know  how  well  off  I  was,  you  would  never 
have  taken  me !  Your  pride  would  have  been  up  in  arms 
K-nd  you  would  have  thought  besides  as  how  I  was  com- 
fortable enough  without  you,  which  would  have  been  ao 
idee  as  I  never  could  have  got  out  of  your  head  I  No. 
Hannah,  I  humored  your  p^ ide,  and  let  you  think  as  hoi/i 
you  were  marrying  of  a  poor,  miserable,  desolate  old  man,  as 
would  be  apt  to  die  of  neglect  and  privations  if  you  didn't 
consent  to  come  and  take  care  of  him.  And  then. I  com^ 
forted  myself  with'  thinking  what  a  pleasant  surprise  I 
had  in  store  for  you  when  I  should  fetch  you  here.  Enjoy 
yourself,  dear  woman !  for  there  isn't  a  thing  as  I  have 
done  to  this  house  I  didn't  do  for  your  sake ! " 

"  But,  Reuben,  how  is  it  that  you  have  so  much  better  a 
house  than  other  men  of  your  station  ever  have  ?  " 

"  Well,  Hannah,  my  dear,  it  is  partly  accident  and  partly 
design  in  the  judge.  You  see,  this  house  used  to  be  the 
mansion  of  the  planters  theirselves,  until  the  present  mas- 
ter, when  he  was  first  married,  built  the  great  house  back 
in  the  woods,  and  then,  'stead  of  pulling  this  one  down, 
he  just  'pointed  it  to  be  the  dwelling  of  the  overseer;  for 
it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  judge  to  make  all  his  people  as 
comfortable  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be,"  answered 
Reuben.  As  he  spoke,  Phillis  placed  the  last  dish  upon 
the  table,  and  they  all  took  their  seats  and  commenced 
breakfast. 
i'    AkS  soon  as  the  meal  was  over,  Ishmael  said : 

"  Now,  uncle  Reuben,  if  you  will  give  me  those  farm 
books  you  were  wanting  me  to  arrange,  I  will  make  a 
commencement." 

"  No,  you  won't,  Ishmael,  my  lad.  You  have  worked 
yourself  nearly  to  death  this  winter  and  spring,  and  now, 
please  the  Lord,  you  shall  do  no  more  work  for  a  month. 
When  I  picked  you  up  for  dead  that  day,  I  promised  the 
Almighty  Father  to  be  a  father  to  you  j  so,  Ishmael,  you 
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must  regard  me  as  such,  when  I  tell  you  that  you  are  to 
let  the  books  alone  for  a  whole  month  longer,  until  your 
health  is  restored.  So  just  get  your  hat  and  come  with 
us ;  I  am  going  to  show  your  aunt  over  the  place." 

Ishmael  smiled  and  obeyed.  And  all  three  went  out 
together.  And  oh!  with  how  much  pride  Reuben  dis- 
played the  treasures  of  her  little  place  to  his  long-loved 
Hannah.  He  showed  her  her  cows  and  pigs  and  sheep; 
and  her  turkeys  and  geese  and  hens ;  and  her  bee-hives  and 
garden  and  orchard. 

"And  this  isn't  all,  either,  Hannah,  my  dear !  We  can 
have  as  much  as  we  want  for  family  use,  of  all  the  rare 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  greenhouses  and  hotbeds  up 
at  Tanglewood;  and,  besides  that,  we  have  the  freedom  of 
flie  fisheries  and  the  oyster  beds,  too ;  so  you  see,  my  dear, 
you  will  live  like  any  queen !  Thank  the  Lord  I "  said 
Reuben,  reverently  raising  his  hat. 

"And  oh,  Reuben,  to  think  that  you  should  have  saved 
all  this  happiness  for  m€,  poor,  faded,  unworthy  mel" 
sighed  his  wife. 

"  Why,  law,  Hannah,  who  else  should  I  have  saved  it 
for  but  my  own  dear  old  sweetheart?  I  never  so  much  as 
thought  of  another." 

"  Witfi  all  these  comforts  about  you,  you  might  have 
married  some  blooming  young  girl." 

"  Lord,  dear  woman,  I  ha'n't  much  larnin',  n:r  much  re- 
ligion, more's  the  pity;  but  I  hope  I  have  conscience  enough 
5o  keep  me  from  doing  any  young  girl  so  cruel  a  wrong  as 
lo  tempt  her  to  throw  away  her  youth  and  beauty  on  an 
old  man  like  nae ;  and  I  am  sure  I  have  sense  enough  to 
prevent  me  from  doing  myself  so  great  an  injustice  as  to 
buy  a  young  wife,  who,  in  the  very  natur'  of  things,  would 
be  looking  for'ard  to  my  death  as  the  beginning  of  her  life; 
for  I've  heard  as  how  the  very  life  of  a  woman  is  love', 
and  if  the  girl-wife  cannot  love  her  old  husband — oh, 
Hamiah,  let  us  drop  the  vei-  ;  the  pict'u:'  is  too  sickening 
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to  look  at.  Such  marriages  are  crimes.  Ah,  Hannah,  ii 
the  way  of  sweethearting,  age  may  iove  youth,  but  youth 
can't  love  age.  And  another  thing  I  am  sartin'  sure  (rf— 
as  a  young  girl  is  a  much  more  delicate  cre'tur'  than  a 
young  man,  it  must  be  a  great  deal  harder  for  her  to  marry 
an  old  man  than  it  would  be  for  him  to  marry  an  ok 
woman,  though  either  would  be  horrible." 

"  You  seem  to  have  found  this  out  somehow,  Reuben.' 

*'Well,  ye«,  my  dear;  it  was  along  of  £?  rich  old  fellow, 
hereaway,  as  fell  in  love  with  my  little  Kitty's  rosy  cheeks 
and  black  eyes,  and  wanted  to  make  her  Mrs.  Barnabas 
Winterberry.  And  I  saw  how  that  girl  was  at  the  same 
time  tempted  by  his  money  and  Mghtened  by  his  age; 
and  how  in  her  bewitched  state,  half-drawn  and  half- 
scared,  she  fluttered  about  him,  for  all  the  world  like 
a  humming-bird  going  right  into  the  jaws  of  a  rattlesnake. 
Well,  I  questioned  little  Kitty,  and  eh«  answered  me  in 
this  horrid  way — *Why,  brother,  he  must  know  I  canH 
love  him ;  for  how  can  I  ?  but  still  he  teases  me  to  many 
him,  and  I  can  do  that;  and  why  shouldn't  I,  if  he  wante 
me  to?'  Then  in  a  whisper — 'You  kiit^w,  brother,  it 
wouldn't  be  for  long;  because  he  is  ever  so  old  and  he 
would  soon  die;  and  then  I  should  be  a  rich  young  widow, 
and  have  my  pick  and  choose  out  of  the  best  young  men 
in  the  country  side.'  Such,  Hannah,  was  the  evil  state  of 
feeling  to  which  that  old  man's  courtship  had  brought  my 
simple  little  sister !  And  I  believe  in  my  soul  it  is  the 
natural  state  of  feeling  into  which  every  young  girl  falk 
who  marries  an  old  man." 

"  That  is  terrible,  Reuben.'* 

"Sartinlyit  is." 

"  What  did  you  say  to  your  sister?  ^ 

"  Why,  I  didn't  spare  the  feelings  of  little  Kitty,  nof  her 
doting  suitor's  nyther,  and  that  I  can  tell  you!  I  talked  to 
little  Kitty  like  a  father  and  mother,  both ;  I  told  her  weU 
what  a  voung  traitress  she  waa  a-planning  to  be;  and  how 
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Bb6  "^ii  fdolflig  lieriBeif  wolrse  Hittti  she  wto  deoeiving  her 
old  beau,  who  had  got  into  the  whit-leather  age,  and  would 
be  sartin*  «ttre  to  live  twenty-five  or  thiirty  years  longer,  till 
she  would  bfe  tn  old  woman  hetself  and  I  bo  frightened 
her,  by  telling  her  the  plain  truth  in  the  plainest  words, 
that  Bhd  fehWIiife  from  Seeing  kor  t>ld  lover  any  more,  and 
begged  me  t6  tiend  him  about  his  business.  And  I  did, 
too,  'with  'a tt^a Sti  his  6ar, '  6»  thi^  6Aying  is ;  for  1  repeated 
to  him  every  word  as  little  Kitty  had  said  to  me,  ts  a  warn- 
ing to  him  for  the  futto*  Hot  to  go  temptilng  any  more 
young  girls  to  marry  hiin  to):  his  money  aid  then  Wish 
him  dead  tor  \!he  enjojrment  of  it." 

**1  hope  it  did  him  good." 

***Why,  Hannah,  he  went  right  straight  home,  and  that 
same  day  married  his  fat,  middle-aged  housekeeper,  who 
to  tell  the  solemn  truth,  he  ought  to  ha^ve  married  twenty 
years  before!  And  as  for  little  Kitty,  thank  Heaven!  she 
was  soon  sought  as  a  wife  hy  a  handsome  young  fellow, 
who  was  suitable  to  her  in  every  way,  and  who  really  did 
love  her  and  win  her  love;  and  they  were  married  and 
went  to  Californy,  as  I  told  you.  Well,  after  I  was  left 
alon«,  the  neighboring  small  farmers  with  unprovided 
daughters,  seeing  how  comfortable  I  was  fixed,  would 
often  Bay  to  me — 'Gray,  you  ought  to  marry.*  'Gray, 
why  don't  you  marry  ?*  'Gray,  your  nice  little  place  only 
neMs  one  thing  to  make  it  perfect,  a  nice  little  wife. ' 
^Why  don't  you  drop  in  to  see  the  girls  some  evening. 
Gray?  They  w^uld  idways  be  glad  to  see  you.  *  AndBJl 
that,  I  understood  it  all,  Hannah,  my  dear;  but  I  didn't 
want  any  young  girls  who  would  marry  me  only  for  a 
homB.  And,  besides,  the  Lord  knows  I  never  thought  of 
any  Wcnnaia*,  young  or  old,  except  yoiarself,  who  was  my 
firUt  l»vTe  tod  my  only  one,  and  whose  whole  life  waS 
mixed  up  with  my  own,  as  close  as  ever  warp  and  woof 
was  woven  in  your  webs,  Hannah,  " 

**Tou  have  been  more  faithful  to  me  than  I  deserve^ ^^ 
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Reubeik ;  but  I  will  try  to  make  you  happy,"  said  Hannah| 
with  mucli  emotion. 

"  You  do  make  me  happy,  dear,  without  trying.  And 
now  where  is  Ishmael  ?  "  inquired  Reuben,  who  never  in 
his  own  content  forgot  the  welfare  of  others. 

Ishmael  was  walking  slowly  and  thoughtfully  at  seme 
distance  behind  them.    Reuben  called  after  him : 

"  Walk  up,  my  lad.  We  are  going  in  to  dinner  now ;  we 
dine  at  noon,  you  know." 

Ishmael,  who  had  lingered  behind  from  the  motives  of 
delicacy  that  withheld  him  from  intruding  on  the  confi* 
dential  conversation  of  the  newly-married  pair,  now 
quickened  his  steps  and  joined  them,  saying,  with  a  smile: 

"  Uncle  Reuben,  when  you  advised  me  not  to  study  for 
a  whole  month  you  did  not  mean  to  counsel  me  to  rust  in 
idleness  for  four  long  weeks  ?  I  mvst  work,  and  I  vdsh  you 
would  put  me  to  that  which  will  be  the  most  useful  to  3'^ou." 

"And  most  benefital  to  your  own  health,  my  boy  I 
What  wou]d  you  say  to  fishing?  Would  that  meet  your 
wishes  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  that  very  much,  if  I  could  really  be 
of  use  in  that  way,  uncle  Reuben,"  said  the  youth. 

"  Why,  of  course  you  could ;  now  111  tell  you  what  you 
can  do ;  you  can  go  this  afternoon  with  Sam  in  the  sail- 
boat as  far  down  the  river  as  Silver  Sands,  whei:e  he  hopes 
to  hook  some  fine  rock  fish.    Would  that  meet  your  views  ? '' 

"  Exactly,"  laughed  Ishmael,  as  his  eyes  danced  with 
the  eagerness  of  youth  for  the  sport. 
.    They  went  into  the  house,  where  Phillis  had  prepared  a 
nice  dinner,  of  bacon  and  sprouts  and  apple-dumplings, 
which  the  whole  party  relished. 

Afterwards,  Ishmael  started  on  his  first  fishing  voyage 

with  Sam.    And  though  it  was  a  short  one,  it  had  for  him 

all  the  charms  of  novelty  added  to  the  excitement  of  sport. 

and  he  enjoyed  the  excursion  excessively.    The  fishing 

^  waa  very  successful,  and  they  filled  their  little  boat  and  got 
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oack  home  by  sunset.  At  supper  Ishmael  gave  a  full  ao- 
uount  of  the  expedition  and  received  the  hearty  congratu- 
lations of  Reuben.  And  thus  ended  the  holiday  of  their 
lirst  day  at  home. 

The  next  morning  Reuben  Gray  went  into  the  fields  to 
.^sume  his  oversight  of  his  employer's  estate. 

Hannah  turned  in  to  housework,  and  had  all  the  fumi- 
cure  she  had  brought  from  the  hill-hut  moved  into  the 
rottage  and  arranged  in  the  empty  rooms  up-stairs. 

Ishmael,  forbidden  to  study,  employed  himself  in  use- 
inl  manual  labor  in  the  garden  and  the  fields. 

And  thus  in  cheerful  industry  passed  the  early  days  of 
spring. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 


Yet  must  my  brow  be  paler !    I  have  vowed 

To  clip  it  with  the  crown,  that  shall  not  fade 

When  it  is  faded.    Not  in  vain  ye  cry, 

Oh  glorious  voices,  that  survive  the  tongue 

From  whence  was  drawn  your  separate  sovereignty, 

For  I  would  stand  beside  you  I — E.  B.  Browning. 

ISHMAEL  continued  his  work,  yet  resumed  his  studies. 
He  managed  to  do  both  in  this  way — ^all  the  forenoon 
he  delved  in  the  garden ;  all  the  afternoon  he  went  over 
jhe  chaotic  account-books  of  Reuben  Gray,  to  bring  them 
into  order;  and  all  the  evening  he  studied  in  his  own 
room.  He  kept  up  his  Greek  and  Latin.  And  he  read 
law! 

No  time  to  dream  of  Claudia  now. 

One  of  the  wisest  of  our  modern  philosophers  says  that 
we  are  sure  to  meet  with  the  right  book  at  the  right  time. 
Now  whether  it  were  chance,  fate,  or  Providence  that  filled 
t|i©  scanty  shelves  of  the  old  escritoire  with  a  f«»w  i  w-books. 
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U  not  known ;  but  H  is  ceirtain  that  theur  j^^&wee  tlMff( 
decided  the  career  of  Ishmael  Worth. 

As  a  young  babe,  whose  sole  object  in  life  is  to  feedi 
pops  everything  it  can  get  hold  of  into  its  mouth,  so  this 
youthful  aspirant,  whose  master-passion  was  the  lore  of 
learning,  read  everything  he  could  lay  his  handa  on 
Prompted  by  that  intellectual  curiosity  which  ever  stimu 
lated  him  to  examine  every  subject  that  fell  undei  hi& 
notice,  Ishmael  looked  into  the  law-books.  They  wete 
mere  text-books,  probably  the  discarded  property  of  some 
young  student  of  the  Mervin  He^mily,  who  had  never  got 
beyond  the  rudiments  of  the  profession ;  bilt  )iad  abaiv 
doned  it  as  a  "  dry  study." 

Ishmael  did  not  find  it  so,  however.  The  same  ardent 
soul,  strong  mind  and  bright  spirit  that  had  found  "dry 
history  "  an  inspiring  heroic  poem,  "  dry  grammar "  a 
beautiful  analysis  of  language,  now  ft)U^(^  "  dry  law  "  the 
intensely  interesting  science  of  human  justice.  Ishmael 
read  diligently,  for  the  love  of  his  subject  I — ^at  first  it  was 
only  for  the  love  of  his  subject,  but  after  a  few  weeks  of 
study  he  began  to  read  with  a  fixed  purpose — ^to  become  a 
lawyer.  Of  course  Ishmael  Worth  was  no  longer  uncon- 
scious of  his  own  great  intellectual  power;  he  had  meas- 
ured himself  with  the  best  educated  youth  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  he  had  found  himself  in  mental  strength  theii 
master.  So  when  he  resolved  to  become  a  lawyer,  he  fdl 
a  just  confidence  that  he  should  make  a  very  able  one 
Of  course,  with  his  clear  perceptions  and  profound  reflec 
tions  he  saw  all  the  great  difficulties  in  his  way ;  but  they 
did  not  dismay  him.  His  will  was  as  strong  as  bis  iotiji/ 
LECT,  and  he  knew  that,  combined,  they  would  wo^k 
winders,  almost  miracles. 

Indeed,  without  stren^^th  of  will,  intellect  is  of  very  little 
effect;  .or  if  Intellect  v.  Ihe  eye  of  the  SQul,  will  is  the 
band ;  intellect  is  wisdom,  but  will  is  powe? ;  intellect  may 
be  the  moAarch*  but  wU^  h  tJ^  exGcutive  miuister.    Hqv 
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ofibBii  we  «ee  men  of  the  finest  intellect  fail  in  life  through 
fveakness  of  will  I  How  often  also  we  see  men  of  very 
moderate  intellect  succeed  through  strength  of  will ! 

In  Ishmael  Worth  intellect  and  will  were  equally  strong. 
And  when  in  that  poor  chamber  he  set  himself  down  to 
5tudy  law,  upon  his  own  account,  with  the  resolution  to 
naster  the  profession  and  to  distinguish  i^imself  in  it,  he 
did  so  with  the  full  consciousness  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
object  and  of  his  own  power  to  attain  it  Day  after  day, 
he  worked  hard,  night  after  night  he  studied  diligently. 

Ishmaii  did  not  think  this  a  hardship ;  he  did  not  mur- 
mur over  his  poverty,  privations  and  toil  5  ho,  for  his  own 
bright  and  beautiful  spirit  turned  everything  to  light  and 
loVelinese.  He  did  not,  indeed,  in  the  pride  of  the  Phari- 
see, thank  God  that  he  was  not  as  other  men ;  but  he  did 
feel  too  deeply  grateful  for  the  mtellectual  power  bestowed 
upon  him,  to  murmur  at  the  circumstances  that  made  it 
so  diflScult  to  cultivate  that  glorious  gift. 

One  afternoon,  while  they  were  all  at  tea,  Reuben  Gray 
said: 

"  Now,  Ishmael,  my  lad,  Hannah  and  me  are  going  over 
to  spend  the  evening  at  Brown's,  who  is  overseer  at  Rushy 
Shore ;  and  you  might's  well  go  with  us ;  there's  a  nice  lot 
o'  gals  there.    What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  uncle  Reuben,  but  I  wish  to  read  this  even- 
ing," said  the  youth. 

*  Now,  Ishmael,  what  for  should  you  slave  yourself  to 
leath?" 

"  I  don't,  uncle.  I  work  hard,  it  is  true;  but  then,  you 
know,  youth  is  the  time  for  work,  and  besides  I  like  it," 
said  the  young  fellow,  cheerfully. 

**Well,  but  after  hoeing  and  weeding  and  raking  and 
olantittg  in  the  garden  all  the  morning,  and  bothering  your 
Drains  oter  them  distracting  'count  books  all  the  afternooF^ 
w^hat's  the  good  of  your  going  and  ooring  over  them  stupid 
books  ftjl  the  evening?  " 
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"You  will  see  the  good  of  it  some  of  these  days,  nnd^ 
Reuben,"  laughed  Ishmael. 

"  You  will  wear  yourself  out  before  that  day  comes,  my 
boy,  if  you  are  not  careful,"  answered  Reuben. 

"  I  always  said  the  fetched  books  would  be  his  ruin,  and 
now  I  know  it,"  put  in  Hannah. 

Ishmael  laughed  good-humoredly  ;  but  Reuben  sighed 

"Ishmael,  my  lad,"  he  said,  "if  you  mtist  read,  do, 
pray,  read  in  the  forenoon,  instead  of  working  in  the 
garden." 

"  But  what  will  become  of  the  garden?  "  inquired  Ish- 
mael,  with  gravity. 

"  Oh,  I  can  put  one  of  the  nigger-boys  into  it." 

"And  have  to  pay  for  his  time  and  not  have  the  work 
half  done  at  last." 

"  Well,  I  had  rather  it  be  so,  than  you  should  slave  your- 
self to  death." 

"  Oh,  but  I  do  not  slave  myself  to  death !  I  like  to  work 
in  the  garden,  and  I  am  never  happier  than  when  I  am 
engaged  there ;  the  garden  is  beautiful,  and  the  care  of  it 
is  a  great  pleasure  as  well  as  a  great  benefit  to  me ;  it  give? 
me  all  the  out-door  exercise  and  recreation  that  I  require 
to  enable  me  to  sit  at  my  writing  or  reading  all  the  rest  of 
the  day." 

"Ah,  Ishmael,  my  lad,  who  would  think  work  was  rec- 
reation except  you  ?  But  it  is  your  goodness  of  heart  that 
turns  every  duty  into  a  delight,"  said  Reuben  Gray ;  and 
he  was  not  very  far  from  the  truth. 

"  It  is  his  obstinacy  as  keeps  him  everlasting  a-working 
himself  to  death  I  Reuben  Gray,  Ishmael  Worth  is  one 
of  the  obstinatest  boys  that  ever  you  set  your  eyes  on  I 
He  has  been  obstinate  ever  since  he  was  a  baby,"  said 
Hannah,  angrily.  And  her  mind  reverted  to  that  old  tim9 
when  the  infant  Ishmael  wovld  live  in  defiance  of  every- 
body. 

"  I  Ho  believe  as  Ishmael  would  be  as  firm  as  a  rock  ia 
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a  good  cause;  but  I  don't  believe  that  he  could  be  obstinate 
Xi  a  bad  one,''  said  Reuben,  decidedly. 

"Yes,  he  could!  else  why  does  he  persist  in  staying 
home  this  evening  when  we  want  him  to  go  with  us  ? ' 
complained  Hannah. 

Now,  strength  of  will  is  not  necessarily  self-will.  Firm* 
ness  of  purpose  is  not  always  implacability.  The  strong 
.need  not  be  violent  in  order  to  prove  their  strength.  And 
Ishmael,  fiimly  resolved  as  he  was  to  devote  every  hoilt 
of  his  leisure  to  study,  knew  very  well  when  to  make  an 
exception  to  his  rule,  and  sacrifice  his  inclinations  to  his 
duty.    So  he  answered : 

"Aunt  Hannah,  if  you  really  desire  me  to  go  with  you, 
I  will  do  so  of  course." 

"  I  want  you  to  go  because  I  think  you  stick  too  close 
io  your  books,  you  stubborn  fellow ;  and  because  I  kno^ 
you  haven't  been  out  anywhere  for  the  last  two  months; 
and  because  I  believe  it  would  do  you  good  to  go,"  said 
Mrs.  Gray* 

"AH  right,  auut  Hannah.  I  will  run  up-stairs  and 
dress,"  laughed  Ishmael,  leaving  the  tea-table. 

"And  be  sure  you  put  on  your  gold  watch  and  chain,' 
called  out  Hannah. 

Hannah  also  arose  and  went  to  her  room  to  change  hei^ 
plain  brown  calico  gown  for  a  fine  black  silk  dress  and 
mantle  that  had  been  Reuben  Gray's  nuptial  present  to 
her,  and  a  straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  blue. 

In  a  few  minutes  Ishmael,  neatly  attired,  joined  her  in 
the  parlor. 

" Have  you  put  on  your  watch,  Ishmael? " 

"  Yes,  aunt  Hannah ;  but  I  am  wearing  it  on  a  guard. 
I  don't  like  to  wear  the  chain ;  it  is  too  showy  for  my 
circumstances.  You  wear  it,  aunt  Hannah;  and  always 
wear  it  when  you  go  out ;  it  looks  really  beautiful  over 
your  black  silk  dress,"  said  Ishmael,  as  he  put  the  chain 
avouad  Mrs.  Gray's  neck  and  contemplated  the  effect 
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^  What  a  good  boy  you  are  I "  said  Hannah ;  but  ahi 
would  not  have  been  a  woman  if  she  had  not  been  pleased 
with  the  decoration. 

Keuben  Gray  came  in,  arrayed  in  his  Sunday  suit,  and 
smiled  to  see  how  splendid  Hannah  was,  and  then  draw* 
ing  his  wife's  arm  proudly  within  his  own,  and  c&lling 
Ishmael  to  accompany  them,  set  off  to  walk  a  mile  farthei 
up  the  river  and  spend  a  festive  evening  with  his  brotbei 
overseer.  They  had  a  pleasant  afternoon  stroll  along  tbtl 
pebbly  beach  of  the  broad  waters.  They  sauntered  aS 
their  leisure,  watching  the  ships  sail  up  or  down  the 
river ;  looking  at  the  sea-fowl  dart  up  from  the  reeds  aad 
float  far  away;  glancing  at  the  little  fish  leaping  up  and 
disappearing  in  the  waves ;  and  pausing  once  in  a  while 
to  pick  up  a  pretty  shell  or  stone ;  and  so  at  last  ihey 
reached  the  cottage  of  the  overseer  Brown,  which  stood  juA 
upon  the  point  of  a  little  promontory  that  jutted  out  into 
the  river^ 

They  spent  a  social  evening  with  the  overseer  and  bis 
wife  and  their  half  a  dozen  })Uzom  boys  and  girb.  And 
about  ten  o'clock  they  walked  home  by  starli^htw 

Twice  a  week  Reuben  Gray  went  up  the  river  to  a  lit* 
tie  water-side  hamlet  called  Shelton  to  meet  the  maSL 
Beuben's  only  correspo^dent  was  his  master,  who  wrote 
occasionally  to  make  inquiries  or  to  give  orders.  The  day 
after  his  evening  out  was  the  regular  day  for  Reuben  to 
go  to  the  post-office. 

So  immediately  after  breakfast,  Reuben  mounted  the 
white  cob  which  he  usually  rode,  and  set  out  for  Shelt<Hi. 

He  was  gone  about  two  hours,  and  returned  with  a  mosi 
perplexed  countenance.  Now  "  the  master's  "  correspond' 
ence  had  always  been  a  great  bother  to  Reuben.  It  took 
him  a  long  time  to  spell  out  the  letters  and  a  longer  time 
to  indite  the  answers.  So  the  arrival  of  a  letter  was 
always  sure  to  unsettle  him  for  a  day  or  two.  BtiU  that 
t&zt  did  not  aecpunt  for  the  great  distarbanoe  of  mind 
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in  m^h  ^  reached  home  and  entered  the  fami^^  gitting- 
roo^n. 

*' What's  the  matter,  Beuben?  Any  bad  news?"anx- 
iouBly  inquired  Hannah. 

''  N-n-o,  not  exactly  bad  news ;  but  a  very  bad  bother," 
said  Gray,  sitting  down  in  the  big  arm-chair  and  wiping 
the  perspiration  from  hia  heated  face. 

"  What  is  it,  Reuben  ?  "  pursued  Hannah. 

**  Where's  Ishmael  ?  "  inquired  Gray,  without  attempting 
tn  answer  her  question. 

'*  Working  in  the  garden,  of  eourse.  But  why  cant  you 
tell  me  what's  the  matter  ?  '- 

^^  Botheration  is  the  matter^  Hannah,  my  dear.  Just  go 
call  Ishmael  to  me." 

Hannah  left  the  house  to  comply  with  his  request,  and 
Reuben  sat  and  wiped  his  face,  and  pondered  over  his 
perplexities.  Beuben  had  lately  grown  to  rely  very  much 
upon  Ishmael's  judgment,  and  to  appeal  to  him  in  all  his 
difficulties.  So  be  looked  up  in  hope  and  confidence  as 
ihe  youth  entered  with  Hannah. 

"What  is  it,  uncle  Beuben?^'  inquired  the, boy,  cheer- 
foUy. 

^^  The  biggest  botbetatlan  as  ever  waa,  Ishmael,  my  lad ! " 
nnswered  Gray. 

"  Well,  take  a  mug  of  cool  cider  to  refresh  yourself,  and 
^en  tell  me  all  about  it,''  said  Ishmael. 

Hannah  ran  and  brought  the  invigorating  drink,  and 
lifter  quaffing  it.  Gray  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said : 

"  Why,  I've  got  the  botherationest  letter  from  the  jndge 
as  ever  was.  He  says  how  he  has  sent  down  a  lot  of 
books,  as  will  be  landed  at  our  landing  by  the  schooner 
Canvas  Back,  Capt'n  Miller;  and  wants  me  to  take  the 
cart  and  go  and  receive  them,  and  carry  them  up  to  the 
}\ouse,  and  ask  the  housekeeper  for  the  keys  of  the 
Jiber-airy  and  put  them  in  there—'*  said  Beuben,  pausing 
S>r  breath. 
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"  Why,  that  is  not  much  bother,  uncle  Reuben.  Let  me 
go  and  get  the  books  for  you,"  smiled  Ishmael. 

"Law,  it  ain't  that;  for  I  don't  s'pose  it's  much  more 
trouble  to  cart  books  than  it  is  to  cart  bricks.  You  didn't 
hear  me  out :  After  I  have  got  the  botheration  things  into 
the  liber-airy,  he  wants  me  to  impack  them,  and  also  take 
down  the  books  as  is  there  already,  and  put  the  whole  lot 
on  'em  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  then  pick  'em  out 
and  'range  'em  all  in  separate  lots,  like  one  woald  sort 
vegetables  for  market,  and  put  each  sort  all  together  on  a 
different  shelf,  and  then  write  all  their  names  in  a  book, 
all  regular  and  in  exact  order!  There,  now,  that's  the 
work  as  the  judge  has  cut  out  for  me,  as  well  as  I  cac 
make  out  his  meaning  from  his  hard  words  and  crabbed 
hand ;  and  I  no  more  fit  to  do  it  nor  I  am  to  write  a 
sarmon,  or  to  build  a  ship;  and  if  that  ain't  enough 
to  bother  a  man's  brains  I  don't  know  what  fs,  that's 
all." 

"  But  it  is  no  part  of  your  duty  as  overseer  to  id  as  his 
librarian,"  said  Ishmael. 

"  I  know  it  ain't ;  but,  you  see,  the  judge  he  pays  me 
liberal,  and  he  gives  me  a  fustrate  house  and  garden,  and 
the  liberty  of  his  own  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  a  greaf 
many  other  privileges  besides,  and  he  expects  me  to  'com*- 
modate  him  in  turn  by  doing  of  little  things  as  isn't  exactly 
in  the  line  of  my  duty,"  answered.  Gray. 

"  But,"  demurred  Ishmael,  *'  he  ought  to  have  knowp 
that  you  were  not  precisely  fitted  for  this  new  task  he  h^ 
set  you." 

"  Well,  my  lad,  he  didn't ;  'cause,  you  see,  the  gals  as  1 
edicated,  you  know,  they  did  everything  for  me  as  required 
larning,  like  writing  letters  and  keeping  'counts ;  and  ae 
for  little  Kitty,  she  used  to  do  them  beautiful,  for  Kitty 
was  real  clever;  and  I  do  s'pose  the  judge  took  it  for^ 
granted  as  the  work  was  all  my  own,  and  so  he  thinks  I 
Qm  do  this  job  t9Q»    Now.  if  the  parish  school  wa'a* 
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broke  up  for  the  holidays,  I  might  get  the  schoolmaBter  to 
do  it  for  me  and  pay  him  for  it ;  but,  you  see,  he  is  gone 
North  to  visit  his  mother  and  he  won't  be  back  until  Sep- 
tember, so  the  mischief  knows  what  I  shall  do.  I  thought 
I'd  just  ask  your  advice,  Ishmael,  because  you  have  got  a 
wonderful  head  of  your  own/' 

"Thank  you,  uncle  Reuben.  Don't  you  be  the  least 
iistressed.  I  can  do  what  is  required  to  be  done,  and  do 
tt  in  a  manner  that  shall  give  satisfaction  to  your  em- 
ployer," said  Ishmael,  confidently. 

"  You !  you,  my  boy  1  could  you  do  that  everlasting  big 
botheration  of  a  job  ?  " 

"  Yesj  and  do  it  well,  I  hope." 

"Why,  I  dont  believe  the  professor  himself  could  I '* 
exclaimed  Gray,  in  incredulous  astonishment. 

"Nor  I,  either,"  laughed  Ishmael,  "but  I  know  that  I 
can." 

"  But,  my  boy,  it  is  such  a  task  1 " 

"I  should  like  it,  of  all  things,  uncle  Reuben!  Yon 
could  not  give  me  a  greater  treat  than  the  privilege  of  over- 
hauling all  those  books  and  putting  them  in  order  and 
making  the  catalogue,"  said  the  youth,  eagerly. 

And  besides  he  was  going  to  Claudia's  house! 

Reuben  looked  more  .and  more  astonished  as  Ishmael 
went  on ;  but  Hannah  spoke  up : 

"  You  may  believe  him,  Reuben  I  He  is  book-mad ;  and 
it  is  my  opinion,  that  when  he  gets  into  that  musty  old 
ibrary,  among  the  dusty  books,  he  will  fancy  himself  in' 
Heaven." 

Reuben  looked  from  the  serious  face  of  Hannah  to  the 
Bmiling  eyes  of  Ishmael,  and  inquired,  doubtfully : 

"  Is  that  the  truth,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  Something  very  near  it,  uncle  Reuben,"  answered  Ish- 
mael. 

"Very  well,  my  lad,"  exclaimed  the  greatly  relieved 
overseer,  gleefully  slapping  his  knees,  "  very  well  1  as  sure 
as  you  are  born,  you  8tuJlgft.to  vou^jleavexi^^'bydoogle 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX, 

ISHMAEL  IN  TANdUSWOOO. 

Into  a  forest  fitr,  they  thence  him  1^4 

Wh^re  stood  the  mansion  in  a  pleasant  ^lade. 

With  gteai  hills  round  about  enviroii6d 

And  mighty  woods  which  did  the  yall^y  sHad^ 

And  like  a  stately  theatre  it  made, 

Bpreadinff  itself  into  a  spacious  plain, 

And  in  the  midst  a  little  river  piayed 

Amongst  the  pumy  stones  which  seemed  k>  'plaiii 

Witji)  gentle  murmur  that  his  coarse  they  i)la  restrain, 

^PENStBtt. 

THE  next  morning  Ishmael  Worih  went  down  to  th« 
shore,  carrying  a  spy-glasB  to  look  out  for  the  **  Can» 
vas  Back."  There  was  no  certainty  about  the  passing  ol 
these  little  sailing  packets ;  a  dead  calm  or  a  head  wind 
might  delay  them  for  days  and  even  weeks ;  but  on  this 
occasion  there  was  no  disappointment,  and  no  delay,  the 
wind  had  been  feir  and  the  little  schooner  was  seen  flying 
before  it  up  the  river.  Ishmael  seated  himself  upon  the 
shore  and  drew  a  book  from  his  pocket  to  study  while  he 
waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  schooner.  In  less  tilian  an 
hour  she  dropped  anchor  opposite  the  landing,  and  sent 
off  a  large  boat  laden  with  boxes,  and  rowed  by  foiir  stout 
seamen.  As  they  reached  the  sands  Ishmael  blew  a  horn 
to  warn  Reuben  Gray  of  their  arrival. 

Three  or  four  times  the  boat  went  back  and  forth  be» 
Itween  the  schooner  and  the  shore,  each  time  bringing  a 
heavy  load.  By  the  time  the  last  load  was  brought  and 
deposited  upon  the  beach,  Reuben  Oray  arrived  at  the  spot 
with  his  team.  The  sailors  received  a  small  gratuity  from 
Gray  and  returned  to  the  schooner,  which  immediately 
raised  anchor  aiid  continued  her  way  up  the  riVer« 

Ishmael,  Reuben  and  Sam,  the  teamster,  loaded  tfat 
wagon  with  the  boxes  and  set  out  for  Tanglewood,  Sam 
driving  the  f onm,  [fAbuvirl  anfl  Reuben  walkln«j  be?1do  it 
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Through  all  the  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  fields  that 
lay  along  the  banks  of  the  river  they  went,  until  they 
reached  the  borders  of  the  forest,  where  Beuben's  cottage 
stood.  They  did  not  pause  here,  but  passed  it  and  entered 
the  forest.  What  a  forest  it  was  I  *l!hey  had  scarcely 
entered  it,  when  they  became  so  buried  in  shade  that  the,^ 
might  have  imagined  themselves  a  thousand  miles  deep 
in  some  primeval  wilderness,  where  never  the  foot  of  man 
had  trod.  The  road  along  which  they  went  was  grass- 
grown.  The  trees,  which  grew  to  an  enormous  size  and 
gigantic  height,  interwove  their  branches  thickly  overhead 
Sometimes  these  branches  intermingled  so  low  that  they 
grdzed  the  top  of  the  wagon  as  it  passed^  while  men  and 
horses  had  to  bow  their  heads. 

'^Why  isn't  this  road  cleared,  uncle  Beuben?"  inquired 
lahmaeL 

''Because  it  is  as  much  m  a  man's  place  ia  worth  to 
timeh  ft  tree  ia  this  forest,  lahmael,'^  replied  Beuben. 

''But  why  is  that?  The  near  branches  of  these  trees 
ne^d  /opping  away  from  the  roaddde;  we  can  scarcely  g^t 
aJong." 

"I  know  it,  Ishmael ;  but  the  judge  won't  bftve  a  tree  in 
Tanglewood  so  much  aM  t^m^hdd;  it  is  hici  etotehdt" 

^'Trti^;foryoxi,Mfarse  Gi-ay,"8pokeiipSam5  "last  time 
I  ttimmed  ^Way  th^  brstndfa^fi  htjm  the  mden  bi  this  here 
road,  ole  marse  threat^ed  if  I  6ui  off  ek>  much  ild  a  twi^ 
from  one  of  the  trees  again  he'd  take  off  a  joint  of  oti6  of 
my  ^hgers  to  see  how  I'd  Hie  to  b^  'trimmed,'  he  said/' 

Ishitiael  laughed  and  remarked  i 

'  'But  the  road  will  soon  be  closed  unless  the  tre6fl  d^ 
ctit  dtC'ay. " 

^'Sariin  it  will;  but  he  don't  ciirefbr  cons6<iuend6s;  M 
will  have  his  way;  that's  the  reason  why  he  never  coulrf 
keep  any  overseer  btit  me ;  there  Was  always  suet  a  tow 
about  the  trees  and  things,  as  he  always  sWore  they  shoitlc? 
grow  as  they  had  a  mind  to,  in  spite  of  all  the  ovbrueetU 
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in  the  world.  I  let  him  have  his  own  will;  it's  none  of  my 
business  to  contradict  him,"  said  Reuben. 

"  But  what  will  you  do  when  the  road  closes,  how  will 
you  manage  to  get  heavy  boxes  up  to  the  house?  "  laughed 
Ishmael. 

"  Wheel  'em  up  in  the  hand-barrow,  1  s'pose,  and  if  th( 
road  gets  too  narrow  for  that,  unpack  'em  and  let  the  nig- 
gers tote  the  parcels  up  piece-meal." 

Thicker  and  thicker  grew  the  trees  as  they  penetrated 
deeper  into  the  forest ;  more  obstructed  and  difficult  be- 
came the  road.  Suddenly,  without  an  instant's  warning, 
they  came  upon  the  house,  a  huge,  square  building  of 
gray  stone,  so  overgrown  with  moss,  ivy,  and  creeping 
vines  that  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  the  wall  could  be  seen. 
Its  colors,  therefore,  blended  so  well  with  the  forest  trees 
that  grew  thickly  and  closely  around  it,  that  one  could 
scarcely  suspect  the  existence  of  a  building,  there. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  Reuben,  while  Sam  dismounted  and 
began  to  take  off  the  boxes. 

The  front  door  opened  and  a  fat  negro  woman,  appar- 
ently startled  by  the  arrival  of  the  wagon,  made  her  ap- 
pearance, asking : 

"  What  de  debbil  all  dis,  chillun  ?  " 

**Here  are  some  books  that  are  to  be  put  into  the 
library,  aunt  Katie,  and  this  young  man  is  to  unpack  and 
arrange  them,"  answered  the  overseer. 

"  More  books :  my  Hebbinly  Lord,  what  ole  marse  want 
wid  more  books,  when  he  nebber  here  to  read  dem  he  has 
got?"  exclaimed  the  fat  woman,  raising  her  hands  ia 
dismay. 

"  That  is  none  of  our  business,  Katie !  What  we  are  to 
do  is  to  obey  orders ;  so,  if  you  please,  let  us  have  th* 
keys,"  replied  Gray. 

The  woman  disappeared  within  the  house  and  remained 
9^ent  for  a  few  minutes,  during  which  the  men  lifted  the 
boxes  from  the  wagon. 
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By  the  time  they  had  set  down  the  last  one  Katie  re- 
appeared with  her  heavy  bunch  of  keys  and  beckoned 
them  to  follow  her. 

Ishmael  obeyed,  by  shouldering  a  small  box  and  enter- 
ing the  house,  v/hile  Reuben  Gray  and  Sam  took  up  a 
leavy  one  between  them  and  came  after. 

It  Vf  as  a  noble  old  hall,  with  its  walls  hung  with  family 
pictures  and  rusty  arms  and  trophies  of  the  chase ;  with 
doors  opening  on  each  side  into  spacious  apartments ;  and 
with  a  broad  staircase  ascending  from  the  centre. 

The  fat  old  negro  housekeeper,  waddling  along  before 
the  men,  led  them  to  the  back  of  the  hall,  and  opened  a 
door  on  the  right,  admitting  them  into  the  library  of 
Tanglewood. 

Here  the  men  set  down  the  boxes.  And  when  they  had 
brought  them  all  in,  and  Sam,  under  the  direction  of  Gray, 
had  forced  off  all  the  tops,  laying  the  contents  bare  to 
view,  the  latter  said : 

"  Now  then,  Ishmael,  we  will  leave  you  to  go  to  work 
and  unpack ;  but  don't  you  get  so  interested  in  the  work 
as  to  disremember  dinner  time  at  one  o'clock  precisely; 
and  be  sure  you  are  punctual;  because  we've  got  veal  and 
«pinnidge." 

"  Thank  you,  uncle  Reuben,  I  will  not  keep  you  waiting," 
replied  the  youth. 

Gray  and  his  assistant  departed,  and  Ishmael  was  left 
'lone  with  the  wealth  of  books  around  him. 
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CflAPTER  XL. 

THi:  LIBRARY. 

Round  the  roora  are  shelves  of  dainty  lore, 

And  rich  old  j)let*reft  bang  upon  the  trails, 

Where  the  slant  light  fulls)  on  thm ;  and  v  tnght  feiiis, 

KteaallionSy  rare  mosaics  and  antiaues 

From  Hereulaiictnn,  the  nichto  fill; 

And  on  a  table  of  enamel  wrought 

With  a  lost  art  in  Italy,  do  He 

Printd  of  fair  iiTomen  and  eUgrayinga  rai*.  ^N.  P.  WlLUB. 

IT  was  a  noble  room ;  four  lofty  windows — ^two  on  ertch 
side — admitted  abundance  of  light  and  air ;  at  one  end 
was  a  marble  cliimney-piece,  over  which  hung  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  Christ  disputing  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple; 
on  each  side  of  this  chimney-piece  were  glass  cases  filled 
with  rare  shells,  minerals  and  other  curiosities  ;  all  the  re- 
maining spaces  along  the  walls  and  between  the  windows 
were  filled  up  with  book-cases;  various  writing-talbles, 
reading-stands  and  easy-chairs  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
floor. 

After  k  curious  glance  at  this  scene,  tshmael  i^ent  to 
wort  at  unpacking  the  boxes.  He  found  his  task  much 
easier  than  he  had  expected  to  find  it.  Each  box  contained 
one  particular  set  of  books.  On  the  top  of  one  of  the  boxes 
he  found  a  large  strong  blank  folio,  entitled—"  Library 
Catalogue.'^ 

Ishmael  took  this  book  and  sat  down  at  one  of  the  tablee 
and  divided  it  into  twelve  portions,  writing  over  each  por- 
tion the  name  of  the  subject  to  which  he  proposed  to  de- 
Vote  it,  as  "Theology,"  "Physics,"  "Jurisprudence,"  eta 
The  last  portion  he  headed  "  Miscellaneous."  Next  he 
divided  the  empty  shelves  into  similar  compartments,  and 
headed  each  with  the  corresponding  names.  Then  he 
^egan  to  make  a  list  of  the  books,  taking  one  set  at  a  time 
writing  their  names  in  their  proper  portion  of  the  catfr 
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logm  Uid  than  arraxiging  them  in  their  proper  compart* 
i^eat  of  the  library. 

lahmael  had  just  got  through  with  "  Theologj%-'and  waa 
about  to  begin  to  arrange  the  next  set  of  books  in  rotation, 
when  he  bethought  himaelf  to  look  at  the  timepiece,  and 
se#in^  that  it  was  after  twelve,  he  hurried  back  to  Wood-* 
aide  to  keep  his  appointment  with  Reuben. 

But  he  returned  in  the  afternoon  and  recommenced 
Work ;  and  not  only  on  this  day,  but  for  several  succeeding 
days,  Ishmael  toiled  cheerfully  at  this  task.  To  arrange 
all  these  books  in  perfect  order  and  neatness  was  to  Ish- 
mael a  labor  of  real  love ;  and  so  when  one  Saturday  after- 
noon  he  had  completed  his  task,  it  was  with  a  feeling  half 
of  satisfaction  at  the  results  of  his  labor,  half  of  regret  at 
ioavii^  the  acene  of  it,  that  he  locked  up  the  library, 
ry)tumed  the  key  to  aiint  Katie,  and  took  leave  of  Tangle- 
vood. 

Walking  hcHne  thvough  the  forest  that  evening,  Ishmael 
ttiought  well  over  his  future  prospects.  He  had  read  and 
mastered  all  thoee  te^t-books  of  law  that  he  had  found  in 
the  old  i^ritoire  of  his  bed-room  5  and  now  be  wanted 
more  advaaced  books  on  the  same  subject  Such  books 
■  hi9  had  seen  in  the  library  at  Tanglewood ;  and  he  had 
been  sorely  tempted  to  linger  as  long  as  possible  there  for 
the  sake  of  reading  them :  but  honest  and  true  in  thought 
and  act,  he  resisted  the  temptation  to  appropriate  the  use 
Tf  the  books,  or  the  time  that  he  felt  was  not  hi3  own. 

On  this  evening,  therefore,  he  meditated  upon  the  meaiiSi 
of  obtaining  the  books  that  he  wanted.  He  was  now  aboui; 
e%hteeii  years  of  age,  highly  gifted  in  physical  beauty  and 
in  moral  and  intellectual  excellence ;  but  he  was  still  as 
poor  as  poverty  could  make  him.  He  worked  hard,  much 
balder  tiito  many  who  earned  liberal  salaries)  but  hn 
earned  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  beyond  his  board  and 
clothing. 

Tbie  fitot^  of  things  he  felt  must  not  continue  longer.   It 
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was  now  nearly  nine  months  since  he  had  left  Mr.  Miudl6> 
ton's  school,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  his  ever  entering 
another ;  so  now  he  felt  he  must  turn  the  education  he  ha<J 
received  to  some  better  account  than  merely  keeping  Reu* 
ben  Gray's  farm  books;  that  he  must  earn  something  t^ 
support  himself  and  to  enable  him  to  go  on  with  his  laf 
studies ;  and  he  must  earn  this  "  something  "  in  this  neigli 
borhood,  too ;  for  the  idea  of  leaving  poor  Reuben  With  i| .) 
one  to  keep  his  accounts  never  entered  the  unselfish  mil  .d 
of  Ishmael. 

Various  plans  of  action  as  to  how  he  should  conbive 
to  support  himself  and  pursue  his  studies  without  leav- 
ing the  neighborhood  suggested  themselves  to  Isbnael. 
Among  the  rest,  he  thought  of  opening  a  country  school. 
True,  he  was  very  young,  too  young  for  so  respon'iible  a 
post ;  but  in  every  other  respect,  except  that  of  age,  he  was 
admirably  well  qualified  for  the  duty.  While  he  was  still 
meditating  upon  this  subject,  he  unexpectedlj  reached 
the  end  of  his  walk  and  the  gate  of  the  cottage. 

Reuben  and  Hannah  were  standing  at  the  f^ate.  Reu- 
ben's left  arm  was  around  Hannah,  and  his  right  hand 
held  an  open  letter,  over  whicn  both  their  heads  were 
bent.  Hannah  was  helping  poor  Reuben  to  spell  out  its 
contents. 

Ishmael  smiled  a&  he  greeted  them,  smilr  d  with  his  eyes 
only,  as  if  his  sweet  bright  spirit  had  lacked  out  in  love 
upon  them ;  and  thur  it  was  that  Ishmaf  i  always  met  his 
friends. 

"Glad  you've  come  home  so  soon,  Ishmael — glad  as 
ever  I  can  be !  Here's  another  rum  g<? ,  as  ever  was  1 "  fiakl 
Gray,  looking  up  from  his  letter. 

"  What  is  it,  uncle  Reuben  ?  " 

"  Why,  it's  a  sort  of  notice  from  tt  e  judge.  Tears  lik« 
he's  gin  up  his  v'y'ge  to  forrin  pari?.  ;  and  'stead  of  gwinw 
out  yonder  for  two  or  three  years,  1,3  and  Miss  Merlin  bo 
coming  down  here  to  spend  the  iummer — ^le^tways,  wliftti 
left  Qi  it/'  said  Gr^y%  Digitized  by  Google 
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Ishmaers  face  flashed  crimson,  and  then  went  deadly 
white,  as  he  reeled  and  leant  against  the  fence  for  support. 
Much  as  he  had  struggled  to  conquer  his  wild  passion  for 
the  beautiful  and  high-born  heiress — often  as  he  had  char- 
acterized it  as  mere  boyish  folly,  or  moon-struck  madness 
— closely  as  he  had  applied  himself  to  study  in  the  hope 
of  curing  his  mania — he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden 
announcement  of  her  expected  return — overwhelmed  by  a 
shock  of  equally-blended  joy  and  pain — joy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  soon  meeting  her,  pain  at  the  thought  of  the 
impassable  gulf  that  yawned  between  them — ''so  near 
and  yet  so  far!" 

His  extreme  agitation  w^as  not  observed  by  either 
Beuben  or  Hannah,  whose  heads  were  again  bent  over 
the  puzzling  letter.  While  he  was  still  in  that  half- 
stunned,  half-excited  and  wholly-confused  state  of  feeling, 
Beuben  went  slowly  on  with  his  explanations: 

*"Pears  like  the  judge  have  got  another  gov'ment 
'pointment,  or  some  sich  thing,  as  will  keep  him  here  in 
his  naty ve  land ;  so  he  and  Miss  Claudia,  they  be  a-com- 
ing  down  here  to  stop  till  the  meeting  of  (Congress  in 
Washington.  So  he  orders  me  to  tell  Eatie  to  get  the 
house  ready  to  receive  them,  by  the  first  of  next  week ; 
and  law!  this  is  Saturday!  Leastways,  that  is  all  me 
and  Hannah  can  make  out'n  this  here  letter,  Ishmael ; 
but  you  take  it  and  read  it  yourself,"  said  Gray,  putting? 
the  missive  into  Ishmael's  hands. 

With  a  great  effort  to  recover  his  self-possession. 
Ishmael  took  the  letter  and  read  it  aloud. 

It  proved  to  be  just  what  Reuben  and  Hannah  had 
made  of  it,  but  Ishmaers  clear  reading  rendered  the 
orders  much  plainer. 

*'Now,  if  old  Katie  won't  hove  to  turn  her  fat  body 
round  a  little  faster  than  she  often  does,  I  don't  know 
nothing!"  exclaimed  Gray,  when  Ishmael  ha^^nishpd 
tba  reading. 


aei  naannisnea 
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*'I  will  go  up  myself  this  eyening  and' help  her,"  (Sftid 
Hannah,  kindly. 

"No,  you  won't,  neither,  my  dearl  Old  Katie  hafi  lots 
of  young  maid  seryants  to  help  her,  and  she's  as  jefdous 
as  a  pet  cat  of  all  interference  with  her  affairs.  But  we 
T7ill  walk  oyer  after  tea  and  let  her  know  whist's  up/'  saiJ 
Gray. 

After  tea»  accordingly,  Beuben,  Hannah  and  Ishmael 
took  a  pleasant  eyening  stroll  through  the  forest  to  Tangle- 
wood,  and  told  Katie  what  was  at  hand. 

''And  you'll  haye  to  stir  round,  old  woman,  and  that  X 
tell  you,  for  this  is  Saturday  night,  and  they  may  be  her^ 
on  Monday  eyening,"  said  Gray* 

''Law,  Marse  Beuben,  you  needn't  tell  me  nuffin  'tall 
'bout  Marse  Judge  Merlin!  I  knows  his  ways  too  well  Z 
been  too  long  use  to  his  popping  down  on  us,  unexpected, 
like  the  Day  of  Judgment,  for  me  to  be  unprepared  I  The 
house  is  all  in  fust-rate  order;  only  wantin'  fires  to  be 
kindled  to  correct  de  daiQp,  and  windows  to  be  opened  to 
air  de  rooms;  and  time  'nuff  for  dato'  Monday*"  grinned 
old  Katie,  taking  things  easy. 

"Very  well,  only  you  see  to  it  I  Gotnei  Htmnah^  let  us 
go  home,"  said  Gray. 

"But,  unele  Beuben,  haye  you  no  directions  for  the 
coachman  to  take  the  carriage  and  go  and  meet  the  judge 
at  the  landing?"  inquired  Ishmael. 

"No,  my  lad.  The  judge  neyer  comes  down  by  any  of 
these  little  sailing  packets  as  paes  here.  He  allers comes 
by  the  steamboat  to  Baymouth,  aiad  then  fnun  there  to 
here  by  land." 

"Then  had  you  not  better  send  the  oanriage  .to  Bay*- 
mouth  immediately,  that  it  may  be  there  in  time  to  meet 
him?  It  will  be  more  comfortable  for  the  judge  and — 
and  Miss — and  his  daughter  to  trayel  in  their  own  jsasy 
carriage  than  in  those  rough  village  hacks." 

"Well,  now,  Ishmael,  that's  a  ral^  tajo'^d  i^f^^  and  I'M 
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forfow  it,  and  the  judge  will  tfiank  you  for  it.  If  he'd 
too^^  a  thought,  you  see,  he'd  a  gin  me  the  order  to  do  just 
ttiat  thing.  But  law!  he's  so  took  up  along  of  public 
affaiw,  as  he  never  thinks  of  his  private  comfort,  thcJugh 
he  is  always  pleased  as  possible  when  anybody  thinks  of  it 
x>rhim.^?  i 

"  Then,  uncle  Reuben,  had  you  not  better  start  6am  wittf 
^he  earriage  this  evening?  It  is  a  very  clear  night,  the 
roads  are  excellent,  and  the  horses  are  fresh ;  so  he  could 
easily  reach  Baymouth  by  sunrise,  and  put  up  at  the 
*  Planter's  Rest,'  for  Sunday,  and  wait  ihere  for  the 
boat." 

"Yes,  Ishmael,  I  think  I  had  better  do  so;  well  go 
home  now  directly  and  start  Sam.  Hell  be  pleased  to 
death  I  It  there's  anything  that  nigger  likes  it's  a  journey, 
particular  through  the  cool  of  the  night;  but  hell  sleep 
all  day  t<y-morroW  to  make  up  for  his  lost  rest,"  returned 
I^uben,  as  they       turned  to  walk  back  to  the  cottage. 

Saiti  was  found  loitering  near  the  front  gate.  When 
told  what  he  was  to  do,  he  grinned  and  started  with  alac- 
rity to  put  the  horses  to  the  carriage  and  prepare  the  horse 
feed  to  take  along  with  him. 

And  meanwhile  Hannah  packed  a  hamper  full  of  food 
and  drink  to  solace  the  traveller  on  his  night  journey. 

In  half  an  hour  from  his  first  notice  to  go,  Sam  drove 
the  carriage  up  to  the  cottage  gate,  received  his  hamper  of 
provisions  arid  his  final  orders,  and  departed. 

Hannah  and  Reuben,  leaning  over  the  gate,  watched 
lim  out  of  sight,  and  then  sat  down  in  front  of  their  cot- 
tage door,  to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  summer  evening, 
and  talk  of  the  judge's  expected  arrival. 

Ishmael  went  up  to  his  room,  lighted  his  candle,  and 
sat  down  to  try  to  compose  his  agitated  heart  and  apply 
his  mind  to  study.  But  in  vain ;  his  eyes  wandered  over 
the  pages  of  his  book ;  his  mind  could  not  take  in  the* 
meaning.    The  thought  of  Claudia  filled  his  whole  soul. 
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absorbed  his  every  faculty  to  the  exclusion  of  every  othei 
idea. 

"  Oh,  this  will  never,  never  do  1  It  is  weakness,  folly, 
madness !  What  have  I  tvi  do  with  Miss  Merlin  that  she 
takes  possession  of  my  whole  being  in  this  manner !  I 
must,  I  WILL  conquer  this  passion  I "  he  exclaimed,  at  last, 
starting  up,  throwing  aside  his  book,  and  pacing  the  floor. 

"  Yes,  with  the  Lord's  help,  I  will  overcome  this  infat*' 
uation!"  he  repeated,  as  he  paused  in  his  hasty  walk» 
bowed  his  head,  and  folded  his  hands  in  prayer  to  Grod . 
for  deliverance  from  the  power  of  inordinate  and  vaio 
affections. 

This  done,  he  returned  to  his  studies  with  more  succesi?.- 
And  long  after  he  heard  Hannah  and  Reuben  re-enter  the 
cottage  and  retire  to  their  room,  he  continued  to  sit  up 
and  read.  He  read  on  perseveringly,  until  he  had  wearied 
himself  out  enough  to  be  able  to  sleep.  And  his  last  reri(>- 
luticn  on  seeking  his  bed  was : 

^'  By  the  Lord's  help  I  will  conquer  this  passion  I  J  wiil 
combat  it  with  prayer,  and  study,  and  work !  ^ 
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Baft  Bhe  in  those  fond  feelings  had  no  afaavev 

Her  sighs  were  not  for  him ;  to  ker  he  was 
.Even  as  a  brother ;  but  no  more ;  'twas,  much. 
For  brotherless  she  was  save  in  ihe  name 
Her  girlish  friendship  had  bestowed  on  him  r 
Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 
Of  a  time-honored  race.— Bybon's  Dbeam. 

ISHMAEL  applied  himself  diligently  to  active  out-door 
work  during  the  morning  and  to  study  during  the 
evening  hours. 

Thus  several  days  passed.  Nothing  was  heard  from 
Sam,  the  carriage  or  the  judge. 

Reuhen  Gray  expressed  great  anxiety — not  upon  ac 
count  of  the  judge,  or  Miss  Merlin,  who,  he  averred,  were 
both  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  and  each  other , 
but  upon  account  of  Sam  and  his  valuable  charge  that  he 
ieared  had  in  some  way  or  other  come  to  harm. 

Ishmael  tried  to  reassure  him  by  declaring  his  own 
opinion  that  all  was  right,  and  that  Sam  was  only  wait- 
ing at  Baymouth  for  the  arrival  of  his  master. 

Reuben  Gray  only  shook  his  head  and  predicted  all 
sorts  of  misfortunes. 

But  Ishmael's  supposition  was  proved  to  be  correct, 
*when  late  Wednesday  night,  or  rather — for  it  was  after 
midnight — early  Thursday  morning,  the  unusual  sound  of 
carriage  wheels  passing  the  road  before  the  cottage  waked 
up  all  its  inmates,  and  announced  to  them  the  arrival  of 
the  judge  and  his  daughter. 

Reuben  Gray  started  up  and  hurried  on  his  clothes. 

Ishmael  sprang  out  of  bed  and  looked  forth  from  the 
window.  But  the  carriage  without  pausing  for  a  momeu* 
irplled  oa  it^  way  to  Tanglewood  Hou^e, 
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The  startled  sleepers  finding  their  services  not  required 
returned  to  bed  again. 

Early  that  morijiag,  while  the  famfty  were  at  the  break- 
fast  table,  Sam  made  his  appearance  and  formally  an 
nounced  the  arrival  of  the  judge  and  Miss  Merlin  a^ 
Tanglewood. 

J    "How  long  did  you  have  to  wait  for  t!>em  at  Bay 
mouth  ?  "  inquired  Reuben  Gray. 

•'  Not  a  hour,  sar.  I  arrove  about  sunrise  at  the 
•Planter*s'jjfit  as  the  *  Powhatan'  was  a  steaming  up  to 
the  wbsrf J  a^d  so  I  druv  on  to  de  wharf  to  see  if  d^  judge 
and  bi»  darter  was  a-board,  and  sure  nufi"  dere  dey  wa$ ! 
And  mightily  'stonished  was  dey  to  see  me  and  de  car- 
jriage  and  de  horses;  ai^i  n^ightily  pleased,  too.  So  de 
judge  he  put  his  darter  inter  de  inside,  while  I  piled  oj^ 
de  luggage  a-hind  and  a-top;  and  so  we  goes  back  ':c 
de  TJanters,'"  said  Sam. 

"  But  what  kept  you  so  long  at  Bay  mouth  ? '' 

"  Wby^  law  bless  you,  de  judge,  he  had  wisits  to  pay  ia 
de  neighborhood ;  and  having  of  me  an'  de  carriage  dere 
made  it  all  de  more  convenienter.  0'  Monday  we  went 
over  to  a  place  called  de  Burrow  and  dined  long  of  one 
Marse  Commodore  Burghe ;  and  o'  Tuesday  we  went  and 
dined  at  Brudenell  Hall  with  young  Mr.  Herman  Brude. 
nell." 

^X  jthi3  name  Hannah  started  and  turned  pale:  )bTit 
ala^pst  immediately  recovered  her  composure,  . 

j   S,^m  continued : 

"And  q'  Wedi^day,  t^at  is  yesterday  mo^in^  a^rfy?  ^^ 
^^artjB4  t^T  k^V^^f  W<Q  laid  by  during  the  heat  of  tl^e  dajf 
at  Horse-head,  and  started  again  late  in  de  afternoon ;  daj 
mad^  if  pn,e  p'clpck  lyben  we  arrpye  ^  ^m.e  la^t  night,  or 
Ipipatways  t^i^  ipprnji^g,*' 

"W4lj  ^T^  wb^t  brpught  you  down  her^^  Has  the 
judge  sent  any  message  to  ipp  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  have;  he  want  you  to  come  right  up  to  de 
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bouse  and  fetch  de  farm  books,  so  ho  can  Bee  how  the 
founts  standB." 

"  Very  well;  they're  all  right  1 "  said  Reuben,  confidenUjr, 
as  he  arose  from  the  table,  put  on  his  hat,  took  two 
aocount'books  from  the  shelf,  and  went  out  followed  by 
^m.   i  J 

Ishmael  as  usual  went  into  the  garden  to  work,  and  tried! 
^  keep  his  thoughts  from  dwelling  upon  Claudia. 

At  dinnertime  Gray  returned,  and  Ishmael  met  him  aX 
the  table*  And  Gray  could  talk  of  nothing  but  the  im« 
prov^nent,  beauty,  and  the  grace  of  Miss  Merlin. 

"  Bhd  is  juat  too  beautiful  for  this  world,  Hannah,"  he 
concluded,  afte]r  having  exhausted  all  his  powers  of  descrip* 
tion  upon  his  subject. 

After  dinner  Ishmael  went  up-stairs  to  his  books,  and 
Hannah  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  say  to  Gray : 

"  Reuben,  I  wish  you  would  never  mention  Miss  Qaudiii 
Merlin's  name  before  IshmaeL'* 

"  Law  I  why  ?  "  inquired  Gray. 

^^  Because  I  want  him  to  forget  her.'* 

"Bu^whyso?" 

*^ Oh,  Reuben,  how  dull  yoa  are!  Well,  if  I  ixHist  tell 
ydu,  he  likes^her.'* 

"Well,s6  do  I!  and  no  do  every  one!'*  said  hoDean 
Reuben*  ^ 

"  But  he  likes  her  too  well  I  he  loves  her,  Reuben ! " 

**Wha;fc!!  Ishmael  love  Judge  Merlin's  daught«P-^ 
;^a^wll  Why  I  should  as  soon  think  of  falling  in  lov# 
adth  a  royal  princess  I  '^  exclaimed  the  honest  man,  in  ec* 
treme  astonishments  ; 

"  Rduben,  hush !  I  nate  to  speak  of  it ;  but  it  is  trua 
Pray,  never  let  him  know  that  we  even  suspect  this  trutil } 
and  be  careful  not  to  mention  her  name  in  his  preseno^* 
X  can  see  that  he  is  struggling  to  conquer  his  fedKngs ;  but 
k&  ean  never  do  it  while  you  continue  to  ding  her 
Into  his  earn  foreverlasting." 
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"Ill  be  mumf  Ishmael  in  love  with  Miss  Merlin!  1 
should  as  soon  suspicioa  him  of  being  in  love  with  the 
Queen  of  Spain !  Good  gracious  I  how  angry  she'd  be  if 
she  knew  it." 

After  this  conversation  Reuben  Gray  was  very  careful  to 
avoid  all  mention  of  Claudia  Merlin  in  the  hearing  of  Igb' 
mael. 

The  month  of  August  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Ishmael 
had  not  once  set  eyes  on  Claudia,  though  he  had  chanced 
to  see  the  judge  on  horseback  at  a  distance  several  times, 
Ishmael  busied  himself  in  seeking  out  a  room  in  the 
neighborhood,  in  which  to  open  a  school  on  the  first  of 
September.  He  had  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  his  object^ 
w  hen  one  day  an  incident  occurred  that,  as  he  used  it,  had 
©signal  effect  on  his  future  life. 

It  was  a  rather  cool  morning,  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  when  the  youth,  after  spending  an  hour  or  two 
»^  work  in  the  garden,  dressed  himself  in  his  best  clothes 
and  set  off  to  walk  to  Rushy  Shore  farm,  where  he  heard 
there  was  a  small  school-house  ready  furnished  with  rough 
benches  and  desks,  to  be  had  at  a  low  rent.  His  road  lay 
o^iong  the  high  banks  of  the  river,  above  the  sands.  He 
had  gone  about  a  mile  on  his  way,  when  he  heard  the 
(Bound  of  carriage  wheels  behind  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
caught  a  glimpse  of  an  open  barouche,  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  fine,  spirited  gray  horses,  as  it  flashed  by  him.  Quickly 
as  the  carriage  passed,  he  recognized  in  the  distinguished 
looking  young  lady  seated  within  it — Claudia  I— recognized 
her  with  an  electric  shock  that  thrilled  his  whole  being, 
paralyzed  him  where  he  stood  and  bound  him  to  the  spott 
He  gazed  after  the  flying  vehicle  until  it  vanished  from 
his  sight.  Then  he  sank  down  where  he  stood  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands  and  strove  to  calm  the  rising 
emotion  that  swelled  his  bosom.  It  was  minutes  before 
he  recovered  self-possession  enough  to  arise  and  go  on  ^^i 
way. 
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In  due  time  he  reached  the  farm — Rushy  Shore — ^where 
^,e  school-house  was  for  rent.  It  was  a  plain  little  log 
hv/Use  close  to  the  river  side  and  shaded  by  cedars.  It 
hid  been  built  for  the  use  of  a  poor  country  master  wjio 
hai  worn  out  his  life  in  teaching  for  small  pay  tha 
hiunbler  class  of  country  children.  He  rested  from  hia 
aarthly  labors  and  the  school  was  without  a  teacher.  Ish' 
mael  saw  only  the  overseer  of  the  farm,  who  informed  hifli 
that  he  had  authority  to  let  thef  school-room  only  until 
Christmas,  as  the  whole  estate  had  just  been  sold  and  th^ 
new  owner  was  to  take  possession  at  the  beginning  of  tb% 
new  year. 

"Who  is  the  new  owner?"  inquired  Ishmael. 

"  Well,  sir,  his  namo  is  Middleton— ^Mr.  James  Middl  i^ 
ton,  from  St.  Mary's  County :  though  I  think  I  did  he\c 
as  he  was  first  o^  all  from  Virginia." 

"Mr.  Middleton!  Mr.  James  MiddletonI"  exclaimed 
Ishmael,  catching  his  breath  for  joy. 

^' Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  gentleman;  did  you  happen  '♦» 
know  him  ?  " 

"Yes:  intimately;  he  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
honored  friends  I  have  in  the  world  I "  baid  Ishmael^ 
warmly. 

"  Then,  sir,  maybe  he  wouldn't  be  for  turning  you  out 
of  the  school-house  even  when  the  time  we  can  let  it  for  is 
up?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  he  would,"  said  Ishmael,  smiling,  as 
le  took  his  leave  and  started  on  his  return.  He  walked 
I'apidly  on  his  way  homeward,  thinking  of  the  strange 
destiny  that  threw  him  again  among  the  friends  of  his 
childhood,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  sound  as  of  the 
sudden  rush  of  wheels.  He  raised  his  head  and  bf- 
held  a  fearful  sight!  Plunging  madly  towards  the  very 
brink  of  the  high  bank  rushed  the  horses  of  Claudia's  re- 
turning carriage.  The  coachman  had  dropped  the  Teiny, 
which  were  trailing  on  the  ground,  sprung  from  his  seat 
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and  was  left  some  distance  behind*  Claudia  retained 
hers ;  holding  by  the  sides  of  the  carriage ;  but  her  faee 
was  white, as  marble;  her  eyes  were  starting  from  their 
sockets;  her  teeth  were  firmly  set;  her  lips  drawn  back; 
her  hat  lost  and  her  black  hair  streaming  behind  herf 
On  rushed  the  maddened  beasts  towards  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  I  another  xpoment,  and  they  would  have  dashed 
down  into  certain  destruction ! 

Ishmael  saw  and  hurled  himself  furiously  forward  be- 
tween the  rushing  horses  and  the  edge  of  the  precipieep 
seizing  the  reins  as  the  horses  dashed  up  to  him,  and 
threw  all  his  strength  into  the  effort  to  turn  them  aside 
from  their  fate. 

He  did  turn  them  from  the  brink  of  destruction,  hxA 
dlas !  alas  I  as  they  were  suddenly  and  violently  whirled 
around,  they  threw  him  down  and  passed,  dragging  the 
carriage  wilJi  them,  over  his  prostrate  body  1 

At  the  same  moment  some  fishermen  on  the  sands 
below,  who  had  seen  the  impending  catastrophe,  rushed 
up  the  bank,  headed  the  maddened  horses  and  succeeded 
in  stopping  them. 

Then  Miss  Merlin  jumped  from  the  earriage,  and  ran  to 
the  side  of  IshmaeL 

In  that  instant  of  deadly  peril  she  had  recognized  him : 
but  all  had  passed  so  instantaneously  that  she  had  not 
had  time  to  speak,  scarcely  to  breathe. 

Now  she  kneeled  by  his  side  and  raised  hm  head>  He 
was  mangled,  bleeding,  pallid  and  insensible. 

"  Oh,  for  tiie  love  (rf  God,  leave  those  horses  and  oome 
here,  men!  Come  instantly  1"  cried  Claudia,  who  with 
trembling  hands  was  seeking  on  the  boy's  face  and  boBom 
for  some  signs  of  life. 

Two  of  the  men  remained  with  the  horses,  but  three 
rushed  to  the  side  of  the  young  xady. 

"Oh,  heaven!  hefs  crushed  to  death,  I  fearl  Hewa8 
tramiilied  down  by  the  horses,  and  the  whole  caimg0 
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leemed  to  h&re  passed  over  himf  Oh,  tell  me!  tell  ntel 
fe  be  killed?  is  lie  quite,  quite  dead?"  cried  Claudia, 
breathlessly,  wringing  her  hands  in  anguish,  as  she  arose 
fifom  her  kreeUng  posture  to  make  room  for  the  men. 

iPhe  three  got  down  beside  him  and  began  to  eKamine 
lis  condition. 

^'  Is  he  dead?    Oh  f  is  he  dead  ?  "  oied  Claudia. 

**  It's  impossible  to  tell,  miss,"  answered  one  of  the  men« 
f  ho  had  his  hand  on  Ishmael's  wrist ;  ^'  but  he  hain^t  got 
,v„D  pulse.'' 

"And  his  leg  is  broken,  to  begin  with,"  said  another^ 
WiT^o  was  busy  feeling  the  poor  fellow's  limbs. 

''And  I  think  his  ribs  be  broken,  too,"  added  the  thirat 
man,  who  had  his  hand  in  the  boy's  bosom. 

With  a  piercing  scream,  Claudia  threw  herself  down  on 
the  gyomid,  bent  over  the  &llen  body,  raked  the  poor, 
ghastlj  head  in  her  arms,  supported  it  on  her  bosom, 
flnalched  a  vial  of  aromatic  vinegar  from  her  pocket,  and 
began  ht«stiljr^to  bathe  the  blanched  £ace ;  her  tears  falling 
Cafit  as  sba  cried : 

''He  mast  not  die  I  Oh,  he  shall  not  die!  Oh,  God 
have  tDBtcf  on  me,  and  spare  his  life  I  Oh,  Saviour  of  iba 
world,  8avi>  him  I  Sweet  angels  in  heaven,  come  to  his 
iJdl  Oh,  Ishmael,  my  brother!  my  treasure  I  my  owu^ 
lear  boy^  A)  not  die!  Better  I  had  died  than  you  I 
Cbme  back!  «ome  back  to  me,  my  own!  my  good  and 
leautifoi  boy  ^  come  back  to  me  I    You  are  piine  I  ^' 

Her  tears  fell  like  rain ;  and  utterly  careless  of  ihe  eyea^ 
^uing  in  wot.der  upon  her,  she  covered  his  cold,  while 
iiOB  wilb  kiflsai. 

Those  warm  teana,  thosft  thrilling  kisses,  felling  on  his 
lifeless  face,  mi^ht  have  called  back  the  boy's  spirit,  had  it 
foseh  waiting  at  ihe  gates  of  Heaven ! 

IV)  Qaudia's  uoutterable  joy,  his  eensitiTe  features 
quivered,  his  pale  cheeks  fluslied,  his  large,  blpe  eyA» 
ipfifeied,  and  with  a  smile  of  inejSable  satisfeotJon  he 
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recognized  the  face  that  was  bending  over  him.  Then  thi 
pallid  lipB  trembled  and  unclosed  with  the  faintly-uttered 
inquiry : 

"  You  are  safe,  Miss  Merlin  ?  ^ 

'^  Quite  safe,  my  own  dear  boy !  but  oh !  at  what  a  cost 
to  you  I "  she  answered,  impulsively  and  fervently. 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  while  that  look  of  ineflFable 
bliss  deepened  on  his  face,  he  murmiured  some  faint  words 
that  she  stooped  to  catch : 

^^  I  am  so  happy — so  happy — ^I  could  wish  to  die  now!  '^ 
he  breathed. 

"  But  you  shall  not  die,  dear  Ishmael !  God  heard  my 
cry  and  sent  you  back  to  me  1    You  shall  live  I " 

Then  turning  to  the  gaping  men,  she  said : 

"  Baise  him  gently,  and  lay  him  in  the  barouche.  Stop 
a  moment  I — ^I  will  get  in  first  and  arrange  the  cushions  for 
him." 

And  with  that  she  tenderly  laid  the  boy's  head  baclr 
upon  the  ground,  and  entered  the  carriage^  and  with  her 
own  hands  took  all  the  cushions  from  the  tops  of  the 
seats,  and  arranged  them  so  as  to  make  a  level  bed  for  the 
hurt  boy.  Then  she  placed  herself  in  the  back  seat,  and, 
as  they  lifted  him  into  the  carriage,  she  took  his  head  ai\d 
shoulders  and  supported  them  upon  her  lap. 

But  Ishmael  had  fainted  from  the  pain  of  being  moved. 
And  oh  I  what  a  mangled  form  he  seemed,  as  she  held  him 
ki  her  arms  upon  her  bosom,  while  his  broken  limbs  lay 
out  upon  the  pile  of  cushions. 

'  "  One  of  you  now  take  the  horses  by  the  head,  and  lead 
fhem  slowly,  by  the  river  road,  towards  Tanglewood  House. 
It  is  the  longest  road,  but  the  smoothest,"  said  Miss 
Merlin. 

Two  of  the  men  started  to  obey  this  order,  saying  that 
it  might  take  more  than  one  to  manage  the  hoKsee  if  they 
should  grow  restive  again. 

^  That  is  very  ti-ue;  besides^  you  cai^  ceUev^  each  othet 
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in  leading  tlie  horses.  And  now  one  of  the  others  must 
run  directly  to  the  house  of  the  overseer  Gray,  and  tell 
him  what  has  happened,  and  direct  him  to  ride  off  imme- 
diately to  Shelton  and  fetch  Dr.  Jarvis  to  TangleWood." 

All  three  of  the  remaining  men  started  off  zealously 
if.'on  this  errand.  Meanwhile  Sam,  the  craven  coach- 
nifin,  came  up  with  a  crestfallen  air  to  the  side  of  the 
carriage,  whimpering : 

** Miss  Claudia,  I  hope  nobody  was  dangerous  hui*t?" 

"Nobody  dangerously  hurt?  Ishmael  Worth  is  killed 
for  aught  I  know!  Keep  out  my  way,  you  cowardly 
villain  I"  exclaimed  Claudia,  angrily,  for  you  know  the 
heiress  was  no  angel. 

"'Deed  and  'deed,  Miss  Claudia,  I  didn't  know  what  I 
was  a-doing  of  no  more  than  the  dead  when  I  jumped 
out'n  the  b'rouche!  'Clare  to  my  Marster  in  Heben  I 
didn't  I"  whined  Sam. 

"Perhaps  not;  but  keep  out  of  my  way  I'*  repeated 
Claudia,  with  her  eyes  kindling. 

"But  please,  miss,  mayn't  I  drive  you  home  now?" 

"What?  after  nearly  breaking  my  neck,  which  was 
laved  only  at  the  cost  of  this  poor  boy's  life,  perhaps?" 

"Please,  Miss  Claudia,  I'll  be  careful  another  time — " 

"Careful  of  your  own  life!" 

"Please,  miss,  let  me  drive  you  home  this  once." 

"Not  to  save  your  soul  I" 

"But  what'll  oie  Marse  say  ?"cried  Sam,in  utter  dismay. 

"  J'hat  is  your  affair.  I  advise  you  to  keep  out  of  hi% 
way  alsol  Begone  from  my  sight  I  Go  on,  men!"  finall^^ 
ordered  Miss  Merlin. 

Sam,  more  ashamed  of  himself  than  ever,  slunk  away. 

And  the  fishermen  started  to  lead  the  horses  and  car- 
riage towards  Tanglewood. 

Meanwhile  the  messengers  despatched  by  Claudia  hur- 
ried 02^  tjif ards  Beuben'  Gray's  cottage.  But  before  they 
got  ia  %\w^\  ^l  the  house  they  came  full  upon  .Beubexh 
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Irho  wsui  tnounted  on  his  white  cob,  and  riding  lus  if  fi>t  I 

"  Hey !  hallo  I  stop ! "  cried  the  foremost  man,  throvitig 
up  his  arms  before  the  horse,  which  immediately  started 
and  shied.  / 

^*  Hush,  can't  ye  I   Don't  stop  me  now  I    I'm  in  a  desp'at 
htmy  I    I'm  off  for  the  doctor !    My  wife's  taken  bad,  anc 
may  die  before  I  get  back  I "  exclaimed  Reuben,  with  a 
scared  visage,  as  be  tried  tp  pass  the  messengers. 

"Going  for  the  doctor  I  There's  just  where  we  were 
going  to  scftd  you  I  Go  aa  fast  as  you  can,  and  if  your 
wife  isn't  t>ery  bad  indeed,  send  hijn  first  of  all  to  T^pglo* 
wood,  where  he  is  wanted  immediately." 

"  Who  is  m  tjiere  ?  "  i^(J^i^^d  Bauben,  anriousl/- 

"  Nobody  I  \)\i\  your  pephev  ha^  been  kno^^d  down 
land  trampled  neg^rly  to  ^patl>  while  stopping  Ikiss  ^lerlin's 
horses  that  were  running  away  with  her." 

"  Ishipad  h^rt  I  Good  gracioi^s!  there's  nothing  J)ui 
trouble  in  this  world !    Whe^e  is  the  poor  lad  ?  " 

"Miss  Merlip  has  taJ^en  bim  to  'Tanglewoo^.  ^6 
loctor  is  waited  there." 

"  I'll  send  him  as  spon  as  ever  I  can :  but  I  mUst  get  him 
to  Hannah  ijjrst !  1  must  ii^deed '  ^ .  Aijd  with  that  RjeiibeU 
put  whip  to  his  horse  an4  rodfe  away ;  but  in  a  moment 
he  wheeled  aga^p  and  rode  back  to  the  fisherman.  Baying, 

"  Hallo,  Simpson  t  iare  you  gplhg  past  our  place  f** 

"  Yep,"  replied  the  man. , 

"  Well,  then,  mind  and  don*t  breathe  a  Word  about  Isb 
mael's  accident  to  Hannah,  or  to  anybody  about  tb«  place 
as  might  tell  her ;  becausfe  she's  very  ill^  aiid  the  shock 
might  be  her  4eath,  you  know,"  said  Reuben,  anidottflly. 

"All  right!  well  be  careful,"  replied  the  man.  And 
Reuben  rode  off. 

He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  Doctor  Jarvis  at  his  offioe 
%t\A  get  him  to  come  immediately  to  Woodside.  But  not 
ttntii  ihe  doctor  had  seen  Hannah  and  had  giVeu  btf^iR 
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fittle  alleTiatiye  medioine,  and  dedai^ed  tiiat  bis  fai*lher 
ietvices  would  not  be  required  by  her  for.Bev^al  hQU|» 
jtt,  did  lieubeu  mention  to  him  the  other  coi^e  ths^t  awi^itiad 
Im  ftttention  at  Tanglewood*  And  Dqetor  J^ryiSy  with  # 
movement  of  impatience  at  the  unnecessary  delayi  hurried 
inther. 


OHAPTBtt  XLIl. 

IBHICAEL  AT  TASQhBWOOJk 

Tliere  wfts  an  ancient  mansion,  and  befi>r9 

ltd  walls  tncte  wtM  &  ste^d  capartsDned. 

Within  an  antique  Qiatory  Iftjr 

The  boy  of  whom  I  rqmke ;  he  wda  alone. 

And  fMlld  atid  totting  to  anid  1^.  .  .  .  ^"BTifcOlt. 

IMTSIANWHILE  the  carriage  travelling  slowly  reached 
iXL  Ta»g}ewoo4«  Pacing  up  and  down  the  long  piazza 
in  front  of  the  house  was  Judge  Merlin.  He  was  a  raster 
singer-looking  mail  c^  abQut  forty^five  years  of  age.  He 
Vfm  very  tall,  thin  and  bony^  with  high  aquiline  features, 
dark  complexion  and  iroi^  gray  hair,  which  he  wore  loi^g 
and  parted  in  ther  middle.  £[e  waa  habited  in  a  loose 
j»kkeiy  vest  and  troupers  of  brown  linen,  and  wore  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat  on  his  head^  and  large  slippers,  down, 
j^  the  H^el,  on  hi^  fesi  Hq  GQxried  in  his  hapd  a  lightedj 
pipe  of  common  clay,  and  he  walked  with  a  slow,  swinging 
{^(^  and  an  air  of  careleBfl  indifference  to  all  around  him. 
Altogether,  he  preiaanted  the  idea  of  a  civilized  Indian 
chief,  rather  than  that  of  a  Christian  genUeman.  Tradi*- 
(ton  baid  U)at  the  blood  of  King  Powhatan  ^owed  in 
BMdolph  Merlin'«  veins^  and  certainly  his  personal  ap^ 
pearano^  charaoter^  tastes^  habits  and  manners,  feivored 
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On  seeing  fhe  carriage  approadi  he  had  taken  the 
clay  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  sauntered  forward.  On 
seeing  the  strange  burden  that  his  daught^  supported  in 
her  arms,  he  came  down  to  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
exclaiming : 

"  Who  have  you  got  there,  Claudia? '* 
I  "  Oh,  papa,  it  is  Ishmael  Worth  I  He  has  killed  him* 
self,  I  fear,  in  saving  me!  My  horses  ran  away,  ran 
directly  towards  the  steeps  above  the  river,  and  would 
have  plunged  over  if  he  had  not  started  forward  and 
turned  their  heads  in  time ;  but  the  horses,  as  they  turned, 
knocked  him  down  and  ran  over  him !  "  cried  Claudia,  in 
almost  breathless  vehemence. 

"What  was  Sam  doing  all  that  time?"  inquired  the 
judge,  as  he  stood  contemplating  the  insensible  boy. 

"  Oh,  papa,  he  sprang  from  the  carriage  as  soon  as  the 
horses  became  unmanageable  and  ran  away  I  But  don't 
stop  here  asking  useless  questions  I  Lift  him  out  and  take 
him  into  the  house  I  Gently,  papa !  gently,"  said  Claudia, 
as  Judge  Merlin  slipped  his  long  arms  under  the  youth's 
body  and  lifted  him  from  the  carriage. 

"Now,  then,  what  do  you  expect  me  to  do  with  him?" 
inquired  Judge  Merlin,  looking  around  as  if  for  a  conve- 
nient place  to  lay  him  on  the  grass.    . 

"  Oh,  papa,  take  him  right  into  the  spare  bed-room  on 
the  lower  floor  I  and  lay  him  on  the  bed.  I  have  sent  for 
a  doctor  to  attend  him  here,"  answered  Claudia,  as  she 
sprang  from  the  carriage  and  led  the  way  into  the  very 
room  she  had  indicated. 

"  He  is  rather  badly  hurt,"  said  the  judge,  as  he  laid 
Ishmael  upon  the  bed  and  arranged  his  broken  limbs  aa 
easily  as  he  could. 

"'Rather  badly!'  he  is  crushed  nearly  to  death!  I 
told  you  the  whole  carriage  passed  over  him!"  cried 
Claudia,  with  a  hysterical  sob,  as  she  bent  over  the  boy. 

"  Worse  than  I  thought,"  continued  the  judge,  as  he  pro* 
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Deeded  to  unbutton  IshmaePs  coat  and  loosen  his  clothes. 
**  Did  you  say  you  sent  for  a  doctor  ?  " 

"  Yes  I  as  soon  as  it  happened  I  He  ought  to  be  here 
in  an  hour  from  this!"  replied  Claudia,  wringing  her 
bands. 

"  His  clothes  must  be  cut  away  from  him ;  it  might  do; 
his  fractured  limbs  irreparable  injury  to  try  to  draw  off 
his  coat  and  trousers  in  the  usual  manner.  Leave  him  to 
me,  Claudia,  and  go  and  tell  old  Katie  to  come  here  and 
bring  a  pair  of  sharp  shears  with  her,"  ordered  the 
judge. 

Claudia  stooped  down  quickly,  gave  one  wistftil,  long- 
ing, compassionate  gaze  at  the  still,  cold  white  face  of  the 
sufferer,  and  then  hurried  out  to  obey  her  father's  diren- 
tions.  She  sent  old  Katie  in,  and  then  threw  off  her  hut 
and  mantle  and  sat  down  on  the  step  of  the  door  to  watch 
for  the  doctor's  approach,  and  also  to  be  at  hand  to  hear 
any  tidings  that  might  come  from  the  room  of  the  wounded 
boy. 

More  than  an  hour  Claudia  remained  on  the  watch  with- 
out seeing  any  one.  Then,  when  suspense  grew  intolei- 
ftble,  she  impulsively  sprang  up  and  silently  hastened  to 
the  door  of  the  sick-room  and  softly  rapped. 

The  judge  dame  and  opened  it. 

"  Oh,  papa,  how  is  he  ?  " 

"  Breathing,  Claudia,  that  is  all !  I  wish  to  Heaven  the 
doctor  would  come!  Are  you  mre  the  messenger  went 
ifterhim?" 

^'  Oh,  yes,  papa,  I  am  sure  I  Do  let  me  come  in  and  see 
himl" 

^*It  is  no  place  for  you,  Claudia;  he  is  partially  un* 
dressed ;  I  will  take  care  of  him." 

And  with  these  words  the  judge  gently  closed  the  do<iir 
in  his  daughter's  face. 

CSaudia  went  back  to  her  post. 

^Wliy  (fcn'rtb^  doctgr  cornel   Aft4  Qbl  why  doa^ 
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Reuben  Gray  or  Hannah  come?  It  is  dreadfol  to  ait  hmm 
afid  wait!"  she  exclaimed^  as  with  a  suddMi  rspolnttoii 
she  sprang  up  again,  seiaed  her  hat  and  ran  o\A  of  the 
house  with  the  intention  of  proeecding  direeOy  to  the 
Grays'  cottage. 

But  a  few  pao6s  from  the  house  die  met  th«  doctor^  gig 

''Oh,  Doctor  JarviSy  I  am  so  gtod  you  hwt  eom«  ai 
Jeuatl"  she  cried. 

«' Who  is  it  that  is  hurt?"  inquired  the  doobir« 

''  Ishmael  Worth,  our  oversear's  nephew  1  ^ 

"How  did  it  happen?" 

^'Didn't  they  teU  you ?^ 

"No." 

"  Oh,  poor  boy !  He  threw  himself  before  my  horses  to 
stop  them  as  they  were  running  down  the  steeps  oyer  Hxe 
river;  and  he  turned  them  aside,  but  they  knocked  him 
down  and^ran  over  him  I " 

"  Bad !  very,  bad  I  poor  fellow  I "  flaid  tiie  doctor,  jump- 
ing from  his  gig  as  he  drew  up  before  the  house. 

Olaudia  ran  in  before  himi  leading  tile  way  to  the  sick- 
ohamber,  at  the  door  of  which  she  rapped  to  anndunce  the 
arrival.  This  time  old  Katie  opened  the  doOr^  tmd  lid- 
mitted  the  doctor^ 

Claudia,  excluded  from  enivance^  walked  up  «nd  down 
the  hall  in  a  fever  of  anxiety. 

Once  old  Katie  cs.me  out  and  Claudia  arrested  hei^. 
,    <^  What  does  the  doctor  say.  Kiltie  ?  ^' 

"  He  don't  say  nothing  satisfactory.  Miss  Claudia.  Dcr ' 
iBtop  me,,  please !    Ihn  sent  ibr  bandfi^s  aiid  things  t " 

And  Katie  hurried  on  her  errand,  and  presently  ite- 
appeared  ^ith  her  arms  full  of  linen  and  other  articles, 
which  she  carried  into  the  siok-rroom*  Ltiter^  the  doctor 
eaime  out  attended  by  the  judge. 

Claudia  waylaid  them  with  the  questions : 

"What  is  the  nature  of  his  injuries?  are  they  fatal?" 

^Hot  iataXi  but  irery  serious.  One  1%  and  mm  arc 
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IkxilEeD  j  and  he  is  very  badly  bruised ;  but  worst  of  all  is 
the  great  shock  to  his  very  sensitive  nervous  system/^  tras 
Bue  reply  of  Doctor  Jarvis. 

"  When  will  you  see  him  again,  sir?  "  anxiously  inquired 
Claudia. 

'^  Xu  the  course  of  the  evening.  I  am  not  going  back 
lome  fpr  so^l6  hours,  perhaps  not  for  the  nighi;  I  have  a 
base  at  Gray's." 

"  Indeed  I  that  is  the  reason,  then,  I  suppose,  why  nq 
one  h^s  answered  my  message  to  come  up  and  see  tshmael. 
fiut  who  is  sick  there?  "  inquired  Gaudia, 

"Mrs.  Gray.  Good-afternoon,  Miss  Merlin,"  said  the 
doctor,  shortly,  as  he  walked  out  of  the  house  attended  by 
the  judge. 

Glaudifi  weiit  to  the  door  of  tshinae^a  ropni.an^  ra{>pea 
softly. 

Old  Katie  itnswered  the  summons. 

*^  Can  I  come  in  mw^  Katie?  "  asked  Miss  Me^Un,  a  little 
iwpatientiy.  ^ 

"  Oh,  ye»,  I  s'pose  so ;  I  s'pose  you'd  die,  if  you  didn't! " 
answered  ^is  privileged  old  servant,  holding  open  tha 
door  <br  Claudia's  admittance. 

She  passed  softly  into  the  darkened  room,  and  ap- 
I»oa<:;hed  the.  bedside.  Ishmael  lay  there  swathed  in 
linen  bandages  and  extended  ^t  full  length,  more  like  a 
shrouded  corpse  than  a  living  boy.  His  eyes  were  closed 
^d  his  face  was  lividi 

"Is  he  asleep?"  inquired  Claudia,  in  a  tone  scarce!  * 

Jbove  her  bref^Ui* 

"  Sort  o'  sleep.  You  see,  arter  de  doctor  done  set  his 
VW  ftu'  leg,  an'  splintered  of  'em  up,  an*  boun^  up  his 
wounds  an'  bniipea,  he  gib  feim  some'at  to  'pose  his  nerves 
and  make  him  sleep,  anMt  done  hev  him  into  dis  state  j 
which  ypu  see  youwe'f  is  nyder  sleep  nor  wake  nor  dead 
tforiibe." 

Q!iiu4ia  9aw  indeed  tixat  he  was  under  the  effects  o^ 
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morphia.  And  with  a  deep  sigh  of  strangely  blended  i«i 
lief  and  apprehension,  Claudia  sank  into  a  chair  beside  hia 
bed. 

And  old  Katie  took  that  opportunity  to  slip  out  and  eat 
her  "  bit  of  dinner,"  leaving  Claudia  watching. 

At  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  Katie  returned  to  her  post 
But  Claudia  did  not  therefore  quit  hers.  She  remained 
B^^ated  beside  the  wounded  boy.  All  that  day  he  lay 
quietly,  under  the  influence  of  morphia.  Otice  the  judge 
looked  in  to  inquire  the  state  of  the  patient,  and  on  being 
told  that  the  boy  still  slept,  he  went  oflF  again.  Late  in 
tlie  afternoon  the  doctor  came  again,  saw  that  his  patient 
vas  at  ease,  left  directions  for  his  treatment,  as  soon  as  he 
s)iould  awake,  and  then  prepared  to  depart. 

"  How  is  the  sick  woman  at  Gray's?"  inquired  Claudia. 

"  Extremely  ill.  I  am  going  immediately  back  thereto 
p^maln  until  all  is  over ;  if  I  should  be  particularly  wanted 
b  ere,  send  there  for  me,"  said  the  doctor.         • 

"Yes;  but  I  am  very  sorry  Mrs,  Gray  is  so  ill!  She  is 
Ishmael's  aunt.    What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  " 

"Humph!"  answered  the  doctor.  "Good-night,  Miss 
Claudia.  You  will  know  where  to  send  for  me,  if  I  am 
wanted  here." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  am  so  soiry  about  Gray's  wife!  Is  she  in 
danger?"  persisted  Claudia. 

"Yes." 

"I  am  very  sorry;  but  what  ails  her?"  persevered 
Qaudia. 

"  Good-evening,  Miss  Merlin,"  rq)lied  the  doctor,  lifting 
his  hat  and  departing. 

>  "  The  man  is  half  asleep ;  he  has  nbt  answered  my  ques- 
tion," grimibled  Claudia,  as  she  returned  to  her  seat  by  the 
sick-bed. 

Just  then  the  bell  rung  for  the  late  dinner,  and  Claudia 
went  out  and  crossed  the  hall  to  the  dining-room,  where 
ehe  joined  her  father.    And  while  at  dinner  she  gave  him 
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a  more  detailed  account  of  her  late  danger,  and  the  manner 
in  which  she  was  saved. 

Once  more  in  the  course  of  that  evening  Claudia  looked 
in  upon  the  wounded  boy,  to  ascertain  his  condition  before 
ifetiring  to  her  room.    He  was  still  sleeping. 

"  If  he  should  wake  up,  you  must  call  me,  no  matt(  r 
whsit  time  of  night  it  is,  Katie,"  said  Miss  Merlin,  as  she 
left  the  sick-chamber. 

"  Yes,  miss,"  answered  Katie,  who  nevertheless  made  up 
her  mind  to  use  her  own  discretion  in  the  matter  of  obedi- 
ence to  this  order. 

Claudia  Merlin  was  not,  as  Ishmael  was,  of  a  religions 
disposition,  yet  nevertheless  before  she  retired  to  bed  she' 
did  kneel  and  pray  for  his  restoration  to  life  and  health; 
for,  somehow,  the  well-being  of  the  peasant  youth  was 
very  precious  to  the  heiress.  Claudia  could  not  sleep ;  she 
lay  tumbling  and  tossing  upon  a  restless  and  feverish 
couch.  The  image  of  that  mangled  and  bleeding  youth 
as  she  first  saw  him  on  the  river  bank,  was  ever  before  her. 
The  gaze  of  his  intensely  earnest  eyes  as-  he  raised  theia 
to  hers,  when  he  inquired,  "Are  you  safe?  " — ^and  the  deep 
smile  of  joy  with  which  they  closed  again  when  she  an* 
swered,  "  I  am  safe  " — ^haunted  her  memory  and  troubled 
her  spirit.  Those  looks,  those  tones,  had  made  a  revelation 
to  Claudia ! — ^That  the  peasant  boy  presumed  to  love  her ! — 
her  !  Claudia  Merlin,  the  heiress,  angel-4)orn,  who  scarcely 
deemed  there  was  in  all  democratic  America  a  fitting  match 
for  her  I 

During  the  excitement  and  terror  of  the  day,  while  the 
extent  of  Ishmael's  injuries  was  still  unknown  and  his 
life  seemed  in  extreme  danger,  Claudia  had  not  had  leisure 
to  receive  the  fact  of  Ishmael's  love,  much  less  to  reflect 
upon  its  consequences.  But  now  that  all  was  known  and 
suspense  was  over,  now  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  h«r 
bed-chamber,  the  images  and  impressions  of  the  day  re- 
tamed  to  her  with  all  thoir  revelations  and  tendencies,  an4 
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filled  the  mind  of  Claudia  with  aatonishment  and  9on8ie^ 
nation  I  That  Ishmael  Worth  should  be  capable  of  loving 
her  J  Beemed  to  Miss  Merlin  as  miraculous  as  it  would  b« 
for  Fido  to  be  capable  of  talking  to  her!  And  in  the  won* 
der  of  the  affair  she  almost  lost  sight  of  its  presumption  I 

But  how  should  she  deal  with  this  presuming  peasani 
boy,  who  had  dared  to  love  her,  to  risk  his  life  to  save  hers 
and  to  let  the  secret  of  his  love  escape  him? 

For  a  long  time  Claudia  could  not  satisfactorily  an«8wer 
this  questian.  And  this  was  what  kept  her  awake  all 
night  To  neglect  him,  to  absent  herself  from  his  sick- 
room, or  while  in  it  to  treat  him  with  coldness,  would  be 
a  cruel  return  for  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  for  her  and 
the  service  he  had  rendered  her ;  it  would  be  besides  mak- 
ing the  affair  of  too  much  importance;  and  finally,  it 
would  be  " against  the  grain  "  of  Claudia's  own  heart;  for 
in  a  queenly  way  she  loved  this  Ishmael  very  dearly  in- 
deed; much  more  dearly  than  she  loved  Fido,  or  any 
fout-footed  pet  she  possessed ;  and  if  he  had  happened  to 
have  been  killed  in  her  service,  Claudia  would  have  abe^r 
4oned  kets^lf  to  grief  for  weeks  afterwards,  and  she  would 
have  had  a  headstone  recording  his  heroism  placed  over 
his  grave. 

Afber  wearying  herself  out  with  eon|eoture8  as  to  what 
would  be  the  becoming  line  of  conduct  in  a  young  prin-» 
cess  who  should  discover  that  a  brave  peasant  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her,  Claudia  at  length  determined  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  had  come  to  her  knowledge  and  act  just  as  if 
she  had  never  discovered  or  even  suspected  its  exist* 
ence. 

"  My  dignity  cannot  suffer  from  his  presumptuous  folly, 
»o  long  as  I  do  not  permit  him  to  see  that  I  know  it;  and 
as  for  the  rest,  this  love  may  do  his  character  good ;  may 
elevate  it  I "  And  having  laid  this  balm  to  her  wounded 
pride,  Claudia  closed  her  eyes. 

So  near  sunrise  was  it  when  Miss  Merlin  dropip^d  nff 
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tbat,  onee  asleep,  ahe  continued  to  sleep  on  until  late  in 
the  day. 

Meanwhile  all  the  rest  of  the  fiimily  were  up  and  astir. 
The  doctor  came  early  and  went  in  to  see  his  patient.  The 
judge  breakfasted  alone,  and  then  joined  the  doctor  in  the 
sick-room.  Ishmael  was  awake,  but  pale,  languid  and 
suffering.  The  doctor  was  seated  by  him.  He  had  just 
finished  dressing  his  wounds,  and  had  ordered  some  light 
nourishment,  which  old  Katie  had  left  the  room  to  bring. 

"How  is  your  patient  getting  along,  doctor?"  inquired 
the  judge. 

'  "Oh,  he  is  doing  very  well — very  well,  indeed,"  replied 
the  doctor,  putting  the  best  face  on  a  bad  affair,  affer  the 
manner  of  his  class. 

"  How  do  you  feel,  my  lad  ?  "  inquired  the  judge,  bend- 
ing over  the  patient. 

"  In  some  pain ;  but  no  more  than  I  can  very  well  bear, 
thank  you,  sir,"  said  Ishmael,  courteously.  But  his  white 
and  quivering  lip  betrayed  the  extremity  of  his  suffering, 
and  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  speaking  at  aU. 

"  I  must  beg,  sir,  that  you  will  not  talk  to  him ;  he  must 
be  left  in  perfect  quietness,"  whispered  the  doctor. 

At  this  moment  old  Katie  returned  with  a  little  light 
jelly  on  a  plate.  The  dootor  slowly  administered  a  few 
teaspoonfuls  to  his  patient,  and  then  returned  ihe  plate  to 
the  nurse. 

^Miss  Claudia  ordered  me  to  call  her  as  soon  as  the 
young  man  woke ;  and  now  as  his  wounds  is  dressed,  and 
h2  has  had  somethin'  to  eat,  I  might's  well  go  call  her," 
suggested  Katie. 

At  the  hearing  of  Claudia's  name,  Ishmael's  eyes  flew 
open,  and  a  hectic  spot  blazed  upon  his  pale  cheek.  The 
doctor,  who  had  his  eye  upon  his  patient,  noticed  this,  as 
he  replied  to  Katie: 

"  Upon  no  account !  Neither  Miss  Merlin,  nor  any  one 
else,  must  be  permitted  to  enter  his  room  for  days  to  come 
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—not  until  I  give  leave.  You  will  &ee  this  obeyed, 
judge?  "  he  inquired,  turning  to  his  host. 

"Assuredly,'^  replied  the  hitter. 

At  these  words  the  color  faded  from  Ishmael's  face  and 
the  light  from  his  eyes. 

'Phe  doctoi"  arose  and  took  leave. 

The  judge  attended  him  to  the  door,  saw  him  depart, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  turning  into  his  own  house,  when  ho 
perceived  Reuben  Gray  approaching. 

Judge  Merlin  paused  to  wait  for  his  overseen  Beuben 
Gray  Ciime  up,  took  off  his  hat,  and  stood  before  his  em- 
ployer, with  the  most  comical  blending  of  emotions  on 
his  weather-beaten  countenance,  whore  joy,  grief,  satisfac- 
tion and  anxiety  seemed  to  strive  for  the  mastery. 

"  Well,  Gi-ay  1  what  is  it?"  inquired  the  judge. 

'*  Please,  sir,  how  is  Ishmael? ''  entreated  Beuben,  anx- 
iety getting  the  upper  hand  for  the  moment. 

"He  is  badly  hurt,  Gray  j  but  doing  very  well,  the  doc- 
tor says/* 

•'  Please,  sir,  can  I  see  him  ?  '^ 

"  Not  upon  any  account  for  the  present ;  he  must  be  left 
xn  perfect  quiet.  But  why  haven't  you  been  up  to  inquire 
after  him  before  this?  " 

*'Ah,  sir,  the  state  of  my  wife." 

^*  Oh,  yes,  I  heard  she  was  ill ;  but  did  not  know  that 
she  was  so  ill  as  to  prevent  your  coming  to  see  after  your 
poor  boy.     1  hope  she  is  better  now?'* 

"Yes,  sir,  thank  Heaven,  she  is  well  over  it  I*'  said 
Ueubei.,  satisfaction  now  expressed  in  every  lineament  of 
hi>-'  honest  face. 

"What  was  the  matter  with  her?  Was  it  the  cholera 
morbus,  that  is  so  prevalent  at  this  season?  " 

Reuben  grinned  from  ear  to  ear;  but  did  not  imme- 
diately reply. 

The  judge  looked  as  if  he  still  expected  an  answer. 
Reuben  scratched  Iur  gray  lieud,  and  looked  up  from  the 
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"  It  was  a  boy  and  a  gall,  sir  I " 

"A  what?"  questioned  the  judge,  in  perpleiity. 

^^A  boy  and  a  gall,  sir;  twins,  sir,  they  is,"  replied 
Reuben  Gray,  joy  getting  the  mastery  over  every  othei 
expression  in  his  beaming  countenance. 

"  Why — ^you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  your  wife  has 
presented  you  with  twins  ? "  exclaimed  the  judge,  both 
surprised  and  amused  at  the  announcement. 

"  Well,  yes,  sir,"  said  Reuben,  proudly. 

"  But — ^you  are  such  an  elderly  couple !  "  laughed  the 
judge. 

"  WeU,  yes,  sir,  so  we  is  1  And  that,  I  take  it,  is  the  very 
reason  on't.  You  see,  I  think,  sir,  because  we  married 
very  late  in  life — poor  Hannah  and  me — Natur'  took  a 
consideration  on  to  it,  and,  as  we  hadn't  much  time  be- 
fore us,  she  sent  us  two  at  once  I  at  least,  if  that  ain't  the 
reason,  I  can't  account  for  them  both  in  any  other  way  1 " 
said  Reuben,  looking  up 

"That's  itl  You've  hit  it,  Reuben  1"  said  the  judge, 
laughing.  "And  mind,  if  they  live,  I'll  stand  god-father 
to  the  babies  at  the  christening.  Are  they  fine  healthy 
children?'' 

"As  bouncing  babies,  sir,  as  ever  you  set  eyes  onl "  an- 
swered Reuben,  triumphantly. 

"  Count  on  me,  then,  Gray." 

"  Thank  you,  sir  I    And,  your  honor — ^ 

"V/ell,Gray?" 

"  Soon  as  ever  Ishmael  is  able  to  hear  the  news,  tell 
Ama,  v/ill  you,  please?  I  think  it  wiU  set  him  up,  and 
help  him  on  towards  iiis  recovery." 

"  I  think  so,  too,"  said  the  judge. 

Reuben  touched  his  hat  and  withdrew.  And  the  judge 
returned  to  the  house. 

Claudia  had  come  down  and  breakfasted,  but  was  in  a 
«hite  of  great  annoyance  because  she  was  denied  admit' 
^ooe  to  the  bedside  of  her  suffering  fevorite. 
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The  judge,  to  direr;  her  fhonghts,  toM  her  of  llie  boimft 
ful  present  Nature  hsd  made  to  Hannah  and  Reuben 
Gray.  At  which  iliss  Claudia  was  so  pleased  thai  she  got 
up  and  went  to  hunt  through  all  her  finery  £9r  ;»esent8  foi 
thediildren« 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

tHB  HBIBKWL 

9l!iHt  ne,  dan  deYera, 

From  yon  bine  heavens  abore  vb  bent. 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wift 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  deseent 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

Tis  only  noble  to  be  good ; 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  ooronel^ 

And  simple  fiuih  than  Kormaa  blood.— TsionrdoK 

ALMOST  any  other  youth  than  Ishmael  Worth  would 
have  died  of  such  injuries  as  he  had  sustained.  But 
uwing  to  that  indestructible  vitality  and  irrepressible  elas* 
tidty  of  organization,  which  had  carried  him  safel>  through 
the  deadly  perils  of  his  miserable  infancy,  he  survive. 

About  the  fourth  day  of  his  illness,  the  irritative  fever 
of  his  wounds  having  been  subdued,  Judge  Merlin  w«e 
admitted  to  see  and  converse  with  him. 
\  Up  to  this  morning,  the  judge  had  thought  of  the  victiit 
imly  as  the  overseer's  nephew,  a  poor,  laboring  youth  about 
the  estate,  who  had  got  hurt  in  doing  his  duty  and  stop- 
ping Miss  Merlin's  runaway  horses ;  and  he  supposed  that 
he,  Judge  Merlin,  had  done  his  part  in  simply  taking  the 
s^'aflfering  youth  into  his  own  house,  and  having  hin? 
properly  attended  to.  And  now  the  judge  went  to  the 
patient  with  the  intention  of  praising  his  courage  and 
OjQTering  him  sotne  proper  reward  for  bis  service— as,  ftf 
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Instance,  a  permanent  situation  to  work  on  the  estate  foi 
^od  wages. 

And  so  Judge  Merlin  entered  the  sick-chamber,  which 
was  no  longer  darkened,  but  had  all  the  windows  open  to 
idmit  the  light  and  air. 

He  took  a  chair  and  seated  himself  by  the  bedside  of  the 
patient,  and  for  the  first  time  took  a  good  look  at  him. 

Ishmael's  handsome  face,  no  longer  distorted  by  suffer- 
ing, was  calm  and  dear;  his  eyes  were  closed  ia- repose 
but  not  in  sleep,  for  the  moment  the  judge  "hemmed  "  he 
raised  his  eyelids  and  greeted  bis  host  with  a  gentle  smile 
and  nod. 

Judge  Merlin  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  delicacy, 
refinement  and  intellectuality  of  Ishmael's  countenance. 

"  How  do  you  feel  yourself  this  morning,  my  lad  ?  "  he 
inquired,  putting  the  usual  commonplace  question. 

"Much  easier;  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  youth,  in 
the  pure,  sweet,  modulated  tones  of  a  highly-cultivated 
nature. 

The  judge  was  surprised,  but  did  not  show  that  he  was 
so,  as  he  said: 

"  You  have  done  my  daughter  a  great  service ;  but  at 
the  cost  of  much  sufiering  to  yourself,  I  fear,  my  lad." 

**  I  consider  myself  very  fortunate  and  happy,  sir,  in 
having  had  the  privilege  of  rendering  Miss  Merlin  any 
service,  at  whatever  cost  to  myself,"  replied  Ishmael,  with 
^aceful  courtesy. 

More  and  more  astonished  at  the  words  and  manner  of 
jhe  young  workman,  the  judge  continued : 

"  Thank  you,  young  man ;  very  properly  spoken — ^very 
properly:  but  for  all  that  I  must  find  some  way  of 
rewarding  you." 

•^  Sir,"  said  Ishmael,  with  gentle  dignity,  "  I  must  beg 
you  will  not  speak  to  me  of  reward  for  a  simple  act  of 
JDstinetiTe  gailazitiy  that  any  man,  woril^  of  the  name, 
Irould  have  performeu  ' 
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^'  But  with  yoa,  young  man,  the  case  was  diffeient^"  i 
Ihe  judge,  loftily. 

**  True,  sir,"  replied  our  youth,  with  a  sweet  and  oouri- 
oous  dignity,  *'with  me  the  case  was  very  different; 
because,  w'.th  me,  it  was  a  matter  of  self-interest;  for  the 
service  rendered  to  Miss  Merlin  was  rendered  to  myselt* 

''  I  do  not  understand  you,  young  man,"  said  the  judge^ 
liaughtily. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir; — ^I  mean  that  in  saying  Miss  Merlin 
from  injury  I  saved  myself  from  despair.  If  any  harm 
had  beMIen  her  I  should  have  been  miserable ;  so  you 
l>(jrceive,  sir,  that  the  act  you  are  gr^od  enough  to  term  a 
great  service,  was  too  natural  and  too  selfish  to  be  praised 
or  rewarded ;  and  so  I  must  beseech  you  to  speak  of  it  in 
that  relation  no  more." 

"  But  what  was  my  daughter  to  you  that  you  should  risk 
your  life  for  her,  more  than  for  another  ?  or,  that  her  maimed 
limbs  or  broken  neck  should  affect  you  more  than  others  ?  " 

"Si^,  we  were  old  acquaintances;  I  saw  her  every  day 
when  I  went  to  Mr.  Middleton's,  and  she  was  ever  exceed- 
ingly kind  to  me,"  replied  Ishmael. 

"Oh!  and  you  lived  in  that  neighborhood?"  inquired 
Judge  Merlin,  who  immediately  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  Ishmael  had  been  employed  as  a  laborer  on  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton's estate ;  though  still  he  could  not  possibly  account 
for  the  refinement  of  Ishmael's  manner  nor  the  excellence 
of  his  language. 

"  I  lived  in  that  neighborhood  with  my  aunt  Hannah 
until  uncle  Reuben  married  her,  when  I  accompanied  them 
to  this  place,"  answered  Ishmael. 

"Ah  1  and  you  saw  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Middleton  and— 
and  his  family  ?  " 

"  I  saw  them  every  day,  sir;  they  were  very,  very  kind 
to  me." 

"  Every  day  I  then  you  must  have  been  employed  about 
the  house,"  said  the  judge. 
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An  arch  smile  beamed  in  the  eyes  of  Ishmael  as  he 
ftnswered : 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  was  employed  about  the  house — ^that  is  to 
say,  in  the  school-room." 

"Ah  I  to  sweep  it  out  and  keep  it  in  order,  I  suppose; 
^nd,  doubtless,  there  was  where  you  contracted  your  supe- 
ior  tone  of  manners  and  conversation,"  thoilght  the  judge 
X)  himself,  but  he  replied  aloud : 

"  Well,  young  man,  we  will  say  no  more  of  rewards, 
jince  the  word  is  distasteful  to  you ;  but  as  soon  as  you 
get  strong  again,  I  should  be  pleased  to  give  you  work 
about  the  place  at  fair  wages.  Our  miller  wants  a  white 
boy  to  go  around  with  the  grist.  Would  you  like  the 
place?*' 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  no ;  my  plans  for  the  future  are  fixed ; 
that  is,  ?)s  nearly  fixed  as  those  of  short-sighted  mortals 
can  be,"  smiled  Ishmael. 

"Ah,  indeed  I "  exclaimed  the  judge,  raising  his  eyebrows, 
'*  and  may  I,  as  one  interested  in  your  welfare,  inquire  what 
those  plans  may  be?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  in- 
terect  you  xvress,  as  well  as  for  all  your  kindness  to  me." 
Ishmael  paused  for  i  moment  and  then  added : 

"On  the  first  of  September  I  shall  open  the  Rushy 
Shore  school-house,  for  the  reception  of  day  pupils." 

"  Whe-ew ! "  said  the  j  'idge,  with  a  low  whistle,  "  and  do 
Vou  really  mean  to  be  a  schoolmaster  ?  " 

■*  For  the  present,  sir,  until  a  better  one  can  be  foimd  to 
lil  the  place ;  then,  indeed,  I  shall  feel  bound  in  honor 
pnd  conscience  to  resign  my  post,  for  I  do  not  believe 
teaching  to  be  my  true  vocation." 

"Nol  I  should  think  not,  indeed!"  replied  Judge  Mer- 
Un,  who  of  course  supposed  the  overseer's  nephew,  not- 
withstanding the  grace  and  courtesy  of  his  speech  and 
manner,  to  be  fit  for  nothing  but  manual  labor.  "  What 
aver  induces  you  to  try  school-keeping?  "  he  inquired. 
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"  I  am  driven  to  it  by  my  own  necessities,  and  drawn  to 
it  by  the  necessities  of  others.  In  other  words,  I  needed 
employment,  and  the  neighborhood  needed  a  teacher — ^and 
I  think,  sir,  that  one  who  conscientiously  does  his  best,  is 
better  than  none  at  all.  Those  are  the  reasons,  sir,  why  T 
have  taken  the  school,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  ii 
until  a  person  more  competent  than  myself  to  discharge 
its  duties  shall  be  found;  when  I  shall  give  it  up;  for,  as 
I  aaid  before,  teaching  is  not  my  ultimate  vocation." 

"  What  is  your  '  ultimate  vocation,'  young  man  ?  for  X 
should  like  to  help  you  to  it,"  said  the  judge,  still  think* 
ing  only  of  manual  labor  in  all  its  varieties — ^'  what  is  it?'' 

"  Jurisprudence,"  answered  Ishmael. 

"  Juris— WHAT?  "  demanded  the  judge,  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  aright 

"Jurisprudence — the  science  of  human  justice;  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  rights  of  man  in 
communities ;  the  study  above  all  others  most  necessary 
to  the  due  administration  of  justice  in  human  affairs,  and 
even  in  divine,  and  second  only  to  that  of  theology,'* 
replied  Ishmael,  with  grave  enthusiasm. 

"  But— you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  intend  to  become 
a  lawyer  ?  "  exclaimed  the  judge,  in  a  state  of  astonishment 
that  bordered  on  consternation, 

"Yes,  sir;  I  intend  to  be  a  lawyer,  if  it  please  the 
Lord  to  bless  my  earnest  efforts,"  replied  the  youth,  rev- 
erently. 

[  "  Why — ^I  am  a  lawyer  1 "  exclaimed  the  judge. 
/  "  I  am  aware  that  you  are  a  very  distinguished  one,  sii. 
having  risen  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  yom 
native  State,"  replied  the  youth,  respectfully. 

The  judge  remained  in  a  sort  of  panic  of  astonishment. 
The  thought  in  his  mind  was  this :  WhoX—you  f  youy  the 
nephew  of  my  overseer,  have  you  the  astounding  impu- 
dence, the  madness,  to  think  that  you  can  enter  a  profea* 
eion  of  which  /am  a  member? 
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fshmAel  mm  that  thought  reflected  in  his  countenance 
and  emf  led  to  himself. 

'*But — ^how  do  you  propose  ever  to  become  a  lawyer?** 
inquired  the  judge,  aloud. 

**  By  reading  law,"  answered  Ishmael,  simply. 

^  What  1  upon  your  own  responsibility  ?  " 

'•  Upon  my  own  responsibility  for  a  while.  I  shall  try 
jgjfterwards  to  enter  the  office  of  some  lawyer.  I  shall  use 
every  faculty,  try  every  means  and  improve  every  oppor- 
tunity that  Heaven  grants  me  for  this  end.  And  thus  I 
hope  to  succeed,"  said  Ishmael,  gravely. 

"Are  you  aware,"  inquired  the  judge,  with  a  little  sar- 
casm in  his  tone,  "  that  some  knowledge  of  the  classics  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  lawyer?  " 

"I  am  aware  that  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  is  very 
desirable  in  each  and  all  of  what  are  termed  the  '  learned 
professions ; "  but  I  did  not  know  and  I  do  not  think  that 
it  can  be  absolutely  necessary  in  every  grade  of  each  of 
these ;  but  if  so,  it  is  well  for  me  that  I  have  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  and  Greek,"  replied  Ishmael. 

"What  did  you  say ?"  inquired  the  jiic^e,  with  ever- 
increasing  wonder. 

Ishmael  blushed  at  the  perception  that  while  he  only 
meant  to  state  a  fact,  he  might  be  suspected  of  making  a 
boast. 

"  Did  you  say  that  you  knew  anything  of  Latin  and 
%eek?''  inquired  the  judge,  in  amazement. 

"Something  of  both,  sir,"  replied  Ishmael,  modestly. 

**  But  surely  you  never  picked  up  a  smattering  of  the 
classics  while  sweeping  out  Middleton's  family  Bchool- 

"  Oh,  no,  sir  1 "  laughed  Ishmael. 
*' Where  then?" 

Ishmael's  reply  was  lost  in  the  bustling  entrance  of 
Doctor  Jarvis,  whom  Judge  Merlin  arose  to  receive. 
The  doctor  examined  the  condition  of  bid  patienji;^  found 
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him  with  an  accession  of  fever,  prescribed  complete  repose 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  left  some  medicine  with 
directions  for  its  adm;  isti  tion,  and  departed.  The  judge 
accompanied  the  doctor  to  the  door. 

"  That  is  a  rather  remarkable  boy,"  observed  Judgf 
J^erlin,  as  they  went  out  together. 

'*A  very  remarkable  one!  Who  is  he? "asked  Docto. 
'Tarvis. 

"  The  nephew  of  my  overseer,  Reuben  Gray.  That  is 
absolutely  all  I  know  about  it." 

"The  nephew  of  Gray?  Can  it  be  so?  Why,  Gray  is 
but  an  ignorant  boor,  while  this  youth  has  the  manners 
and  education  of  a  gentleman — a  polished  gentleman  I " 
exclaimed  the  doctor,  in  astonishment. 

"  It  is  true,  and  I  can  make  nothing  of  it,"  said  Judge 
Merlin,  shaking  his  head. 

"  How  very  strange,"  mused  the  doctor,  as  he  mounted 
his  horsCi  bowed  and  rode  away. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Claudia's  perplexities. 

Oh,  &ce  most  &ir,  shall  thy  beauty  compare 

With  affection's  glowing  liffht? 
Oh,  riches  and  pride,  how  fade  ye  beside 

Love's  wealth,  serene  and  bright. 

Martin  F.  Tuppeb. 

JUDGE  MERLIN  went  into  his  well-ordered  library 
rang  the  bell  and  sent  a  servant  to  call  his  daughter. 
The  messenger  found  Claudia  walking  impatiently  up 
and  down  the  drawing-room  floor  and  turning  herself  at 
each  wall  with  an  angry  jerk.  Claudia  had  not  yet  been 
admitted  to  see  Ishmael.  She  had  just  been  refused 
again  by  old  Katie,  who  acted  upon  the  doctor  s  author 
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ity,  and  Claudia  was  unreasonably  furious  with  every- 
body. 

Claudia  instantly  obeyed  the  summons.  She  entered 
the  library  with  hasty  steps,  closed  the  door  with  a  bang, 
and  stood  before  her  father  with  flushed  cheeks,  sparkling 
^yes  and  heaving  bosom.  '  \ 

"  Hey,  dey  I  what's  the  matter?  "  asked  the  judge,  taking 
bis  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  staring  at  his  daughter. 

"  You  sent  for  me,  papa !  I  hope  it  is  to  take  me  in  to 
see  that  poor,  half-crushed  boy!  What  does  old  Katie 
mean  by  forever  denying  me  entrance?  It  is  not  every 
day  that  a  poor  lad  risks  his  life  and  gets  himself  cru9hed 
nearly  to  death  in  my  service,  that  I  should  be  made  to 
appear  to  neglect  him  in  this  way  1  What  must  the  boy 
think  of  me  ?    What  does  old  Katie  mean,  I  ask  ?  " 

**If  your  nature  requires  a  vehement  expression,  of 
course  I  am  not  the  one  to  repress  it !  Still,  in  my  opin- 
ion, vehemence  is  unworthy  of  a  rational  being,  at  all 
times,  and  especially  when,  as  now,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est occasion  for  it.  You  have  not  wilfully  negliected  the 
young  man ;  it  is  not  of  the  least  consequence  whether  he 
thinks  you  have,  or  not;  and,  finally,  Katie  means  to  obey 
the  doctor's  orders,  which  are  to  keep  every  living  soul  out 
of  the  sick-room  to  secure  the  patient  needful  repose.  I 
believe  I  have  answered  you.  Miss  Merlin,"  replied  the 
mdge,  smiling  and  coolly  replacing  his  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

"  Papa,  what  a  disagreeable  wet  blanket  you  are,  to  be 
•arel" 

*'  It  is  my  nature  to  be  so,  my  dear ;  and  I  am  just  what 
/ou  need  to  dampen  the  fire  of  your  temperament." 

"Are  those  the  orders  of  the  doctor?  " 

"  What,  wet  blankets  for  you  ?  " 

"No;  but  that  everybody  must  be  excluded  from 
Ishmael's  room  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  his  most  peremptory  orders,  including  even  ma 
for  the  present  .  , 
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"The^  I  suppose  they  miist  be  submitted  to?** 

"  For  the  present,  certainly." 

Claudia  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  an  impatient  geB 
txure,  and  then  said : 

^'You  sent  for  me,  papa.  Was  it  for  anything  par 
ficular?" 

J   "  Yes ;  to  question  you.    Have  you  been  long  acquaintec 
with  this  Ishmael  Gray  ?  " 

"  Ishmael  Worth,  papa  I  Yes,  I  have  known  him  well 
©ver  since  you  placed  me  with  my  aunt  Middleton;" 
replied  Claudia,  throwing  herself  into  a  chair. 

The  judge  was  slowly  walking  up  and  down  the  library, 
and  he  continued  his  walk  as  he  conversed  with  hi» 
daughter. 

"  Who  is  this  Ishmael  Worth,  then  ? "" 

"Yoii  know,  papa;  the  nephew  of  Reuben  Gray,  oi 
rather  of  his  wife ;  but  it  is  the  same  thing." 

"  I  know  he  is  the  nephew  of  Gray ;  but  that  explains 
nothing  I  Gray  is  a  rude,  ignorant,  though  well  meaning 
boor;  but  this  lad  is  a  refined,  graceful  and  cultivated 
young  man." 

Claudia  made  no  comment  upon  this. 

"Now,  if  you  have  known  him  so  many  years,  yop 
jDUght  to  be  able  to  explain  this  inconsistency.  One  does 
not  expect  to  find  nightingales  in  crows'  nests,"  said  the 
judge. 

Still  Miss  Merlin  was  sflent. 

'  Why  don't  you  speak,  my  dear  ?  " 

Qaudia  blushed  over  her  fSsice,  neok  and  bosom  as  she 
answered : 

"  Papa,  what  shall  I  say?  You  force  me  to  remember 
tilings  I  would  like  to  forget.  Socially,  Ishmael  Worth 
was  bom  the  lowest  of  all  the  low.  Naturally,  he  was  en- 
dowed with  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual  gifts.  He 
is  in  a  great  meafiure  seif-educated.  In  worldly  position 
lie  is  l)eneath  our  feet :  in  wisdom  ai  ^  'i^ooduess  he  Is  fip:* 
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tear  abore  our  heacb.  He  is  one  of  nature's  princes,  but 
<me  of  society's  outcasts." 

"But  how  has  the  youth  contrived  to  procure  the  means 
of  such  education  as  he  has?"  inquired  the  judge,  seating 
himself  opposite  his  daughter. 

"  Papa,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  about  him,"  replied 
jlaudia.  And  she  commenced  and  related  the  history  of 
Ishmael's  struggles,  tiials  and  triumphs,  from  the  hour  of 
her  first  meeting  with  him  in  front  of  Hamlin's  book  shop 
to  that  of  his  self-immolation  to  save  her  from  death. 
Claudia  spoke  with  de3p  feeling.  As  she  concluded  her 
bosom  was  heaving,  her  cheeks  were  flushed  and  her  eyes 
tearfal  with  emotion. 

"And  now,  papa,"  she  said,  as  she  finished  her  narra- 
tive,  "you  will  understand  why  it  is  that  I  cannot,  mmt 
not,  WILL  not  neglect  him !  As  soon  as  he  can  bear  visit- 
ors I  must  be  admitted  to  his  room,  to  do  for  him  all  that  a 
young  sister  might  do  for  her  brother ;  no  one  could  reason- 
ably cavil  at  that.  Papa,  Ishmael  believes  in  me  more  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world  does.  He  thinks  more  highly 
of  me  than  others  do.  He  knows  that  there  is  something 
better  in  me  than  this  mere  outside  beauty  that  others 
praise  so  foolishly.  And  I  would  not  like  to  lose  his  good 
opinion,  papa.  I  could  not  bear  to  have  him  think  me 
cold,  selfish,  or  ungrateful.  So  I  must  and  I  will  help  to 
nurse  him.'* 

"  Miss  Merlin,  you  have  grown  up  very  much  as  my 
ifees  have,  with  every  natural  eccentricity  of  growth  un- 
trimmed;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  let  your  graceful 
oranches  trail  upon  the  earth." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  papa  ?  " 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  play  Catherine  to  this  boy's 
Hnon  in  a  new  version  of  the  drama  of  *Love;  or,  The 
Countess  and  the  Serf  1 " 

"Papal  how  can  you  say  such  things  to  your  mother- 
iess  daughter!    You  know  thut  I  would  die  first  1"  ex« 
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claimed  the  imperious  girl,  indignantly,  as  she  botmced 
up  and  flung  herself  into  a  passion  and  out  of  the  room. 
She  left  the  door  wide  open ;  but  had  scarcely  disappeared 
before  her  place  in  the  doorway  was  filled  up  by  the  tall, 
gaunt  figure,  gray  head  and  smiling  face  of  Reuben. 
.    -'Well,  Gray?" 

.  "Well,  sir,  I  have  brought  the  fexm  books  all  made  ut 
to  the  first  of  this  month,  sir,"  said  the  overseer,  laying 
the  volumes  on  the  table  before  his  master. 

"  And  very  neatly  and  accurately  done,  too,"  remarked 
the  judge,  as  he  turned  over  the  pages  and  examined  the 
items.    "  It  is  not  your  handwriting,  Gray  ?  " 

"  Dear,  no,  sir  I  not  likely  I " 

" Nor  nttle  Kitty's?" 

"Why,  law,  sir!  little  Kitty  has  been  in  Califom>  a 
year  or  more  I  How  did  you  like  the  'rangement  of  your 
liber-airy,  sir  ?  "  inquired  Gray,  with  apparent  irrelevance, 
as  he  glanced  around  upon  the  book-lined  walls. 

"  Very  much,  indeed.  Gray  I  I  never  had  my  books  so 
well  classified.  It  was  the  work  of  young  Ramsay,  the 
school-master,  I  suppose,  and  furnished  him  with  employ- 
ment during  the  midsummer  holidays.  You  must  tell 
him  that  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  work  and  that 
he  must  send  in  his  account  immediately." 

"  Law  bless  you,  sir ;  it  was  not  Master  Ramsay  as  did 
it,"  said  Gray,  with  a  broad  grin. 

"  Who,  then  ?  Whoever  it  was,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me, 
I  am  pleased  with  the  work,  and  willing  to  testify  my 
approval  by  a  liberal  payment." 

"It  was  the  same  hand,  sir,  as  made  out  the  farm^ 
books." 

"  And  who  was  that  ?  " 

"  It  was  my  nephew,  Ishmael  Worth,  sir,"  replied  Rett- 
ben,  with  a  little  pardonable  pride. 

**  Ishmael  Worth  again  I "  exclaimed  the  judge. 

**  Yes,  sir ;  he  done  'em  both," 
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That  is  an  intelligent  lad  of  yours,  Gray." 

•  Well,  sir,  he  is  just  a  wonder." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  his  being  ^.  j  different  from — 
feon^" 

"From  me  and  Hannah?"  inquired  simple  Reuben, 
helping  the  judge  out  of  his  difficulty.  "Well,  sir,  I 
{'pose  as  how  his  natur'  were  diff 'ent,  and  so  he  growed 
ftp  diff 'ent  accordin'  to  his  natur'.  Human  creeters  differ 
dke  wegetables,  sir ;  some  one  sort  and  some  another.  Me 
imd  Hannah,  sir,  we's  like  plain  'tatoes ;  but  Ishmael,  sir, 
is  like  a  rich,  bright,  blooming  peach  1  That's  the  onliest 
way  as  I  can  explain  it,  sir." 

"  A  very  satisfectory  explanation.  Gray !  How  are  Han- 
nah and  those  wonderful  twins  ?  " 

"  Fine,  sir ;  fine,  thank  Heaven !  Miss  Claudia  was  so 
good  as  to  send  word  as  how  she  would  come  to  see  Han- 
nah as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  see  company.  Now  Han- 
nah is  able  to-day,  sir,  and  would  be  proud  to  see  Miss 
Claudia  and  to  show  her  the  babbies." 

"  Very  well.  Gray  I  I  will  let  my  daughter  know,"  said 
the  judge,  rising  from  his  chair. 

Reuben  took  this  as  a  hint  that  his  departure  was  desir- 
able, and  so  he  made  his  bow  and  his  exit. 

In  another  moment,  however,  he  re-appeared,  holding 
his  hat  in  his  hand  and  saying: 

"  I  beg  your  pardon^  sir." 

"Well,  what  now?  what  is  it.  Gray?  What's  for- 
gotten?" 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  to  give  my  duty  to  Miss  Claudia, 
and  beg  her  not  to  let  poor  Hannah  know  as  Ishmael  has 
f^een  so  badly  hurt.  When  she  missed  him  we  told  her 
how  he  was  staying  up  here  long  of  your  honor,  and  she 
naterally  thinks  how  he  is  a-doing  of  some  more  liber-airy 
work  for  you ;  and  we  dar'n't  tell  her  any  better  or  how 
the  truth  is,  for  fear  of  heaving  of  her  back,  sir." 

"Very  well;  I  will  caution  Miss  Merlixu''^  CjOOqIc 
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"  And  I  hope,  sir,  as  you  and  Miss  Claudia  will  pardon 
the  liberty  I  take  in  mentioning  of  the  matter ;  which  I 
wouldn't  go  for  to  do  it,  if  poor  Hannah's  safety  were  not 
involved." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  Gray,  I  can  appreciate  your  fee? 
ings  as  a  husband  and  father." 

j    "  Thank  your  honor,"  said  Reuben,  and  once  more  ht 
bowed  himself  out. 

The  judge  kept  his  word  to  the  overseer  and  the  same 
hour  conveyed  to  his  daughter  the  invitation  and  the 
caution. 

Claudia  was  moped  half  to  death  and  desired  nothing 
better  than  a  little  amusement.  So  the  same  afternoon 
she  set  out  on  her  walk  to  Woodside,  followed  by  her  own 
maid  Mattie,  carrying  a  large  basket  filled  with  fine  lacegs, 
ribbons  and  beads  to  deck  the  babies,  and  wines,  coi dials 
and  jellies  to  nourish  the  mother. 

On  arriving  at  Woodside  Cottage,  Miss  Merlin  was  met 
by  Sally,  the  colored  maid  of  all  work,  and  shown  imme* 
diately  into  a  neat  bedroom  on  the  ground  floor,  where 
she  found  Hannah  sitting  in  state  in  her  resting-chair  be- 
side her  bed,  and  contemplating  with  maternal  satisfaction 
the  infant  prodigies  that  lay  in  a  cradle  at  her  feet. 

"  Do  not  attempt  to  rise  1  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  look- 
ing so  well,  Mrs.  Gray !  I  am  Miss  Merlin,"  was  Claudia's 
frank  greeting,  as  she  approached  Hannah,  and  held  out 
her  hand. 

.     "  Thank  you,  miss ;  you  are  very  good  to  come ;  and  I 
^am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  the  proud  mother,  heartily 
shaking  the  hand  ofi'ered  by  the  visitor. 

"I  wish  you  much  joy  of  your  fine  children,  Mrs- 
Gray," 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  miss.  Pray  sit  down.  Ually, 
hand  a  chair." 

The  maid  of  all  work  brought  one,  which  Claudia  took^ 
saying: 
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^  Now  let  me  see  the  twins," 

Hannah  stooped  and  raised  the  white  dimity  coverlet, 
and  proudly  displayed  her  treasures — ^two  fat,  round,  red- 
uced babies,  calmly  sleeping  side  by  side. 

What  woman  or  girl  ever  looked  upon  sleeping  infancy 
without  pleasure  ?  Claudia's  face  brightened  into  beaming 
smiles  as  she  contemplated  these  children,  and  exclaimed: 

*^They  are  beauties  1  I  want  you  to  let  me  help  to 
dress  them  up  fine,  Mrs.  Gray  I  I  have  no  little  brothers 
and  sisters,  nor  nephews  and  nieces ;  and  I  should  like  so 
much  to  have  a  part  property  in  these  I " 

"  You  are  too  good,  Miss  Merlin." 

"  I  am  not  good  at  all.  I  like  to  have  my  own  way.  I 
should  like  to  pet  and  dress  these  babies*  I  declare,  for 
the  want  of  a  little  brother  or  sister  to  pet,  I  could  find  it 
in  my  heart  to  dress  a  doll  1  See,  now,  whftt  I  have  brought 
for  these  babies  I  Let  the  basket  down>  Mattie,  and  take 
the  things  out.*' 

Miss  Merlin's  maid  obeyed,  and  displayed  to  the  aston- 
fehed  eyes  of  Hannah  yards  of  cambric,  muslin  and  lawn, 
tolls  of  lace,  ribbon  and  beads,  and  lots  of  other  finery. 

Hannah's  eyes  sparkled.  That  good  woman  had  never 
^>een  covetous  for  herself,  but  for  those  children  she  could 
become  so!  She  had  too  much  surly  pride  to  accept 
favors  for  herself,  but  for  those  children  she  could  do  so ; 
not,  however,  without  some  becoming  hesitation  and 
reluctance. 

*^  It  is  too  much,  Miss  Merlin.  All  these  articles  are 
much  too  costly  for  me  to  accept,  or  for  the  children  to 
wear,"  she  begam 

But  Claudia  silenced  her  witb-^ 

**•  Nonsense  I  I  know  very  well  that  you  do  not  in  your 
heart  think  that  there  is  anything  on  earth  too  fine  for 
those  babies  to  wear '  And  as  for  their  being  costly,  that 
is  my  business.  Mattie,  Ut  all  these  things  on  Mrs.  Graj'e 
bureau." 
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Again  Mattie  obeyed  her  mistress,  and  then  8«t  the 
empty  basket  down  on  the  floor. 

"  Now,  Mattie,  the  other  basket.'* 

Mattie  brought  it. 
.  "  Mrs.  Gray,  these  wines,  cordials  and  jeDies  are  all  of 
domestic  manufacture — Katie's  own  make;  and  she  de- 
clares them  to  be  the  best  possible  supports  for  invalids 
in  your  condition,"  said  Miss  Merlin,  uncovering  the 
second  basket. 

"  But  really  and  indeed,  miss,  you  are  too  kind.  I  can- 
not think  of  accepting  all  these  good  things  from  you." 

"  Mattie,  arrange  all  those  pots,  jars  and  bottles  on  the 
mantel  shelf,  until  somebody  comes  to  take  them  away,'' 
said  Claudia,  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  Han- 
nah's remonstrances. 

When  this  order  was  also  obeyed,  and  Mattie  stood  with 
both  empty  baskets  on  her  arms,  waiting  further  instruc- 
tions, Miss  Merlin  arose,  saying : 

"And  now,  Mrs.  Gray,  I  must  bid  you  good-aftcmoon. 
I  cannot  keep  papa  waiting  dinner  for  me.  But  I  will 
come  to  see  you  again  to-morrow,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
do  rjo." 

"  Miss  Merlin,  I  should  be  proud  and  happy  to  s^e  you 
as  often  as  you  think  fit  to  come." 

"And,  mind,  I  am  to  stand  god-mother  to  the  twins." 

"  Certainly,  miss,  if  you  please  to  do  so." 

"By  the  way,  what  is  to  be  their  names?  " 

"  John  and  Mary,  miss — after  Reuben's  father  and  my 
mother." 

"Very  well;  £  will  be  spiritually  responsible  for  Job« 
and  Mary !    Good-bye,  Mrs.  Gray." 

"  Good-bye,  and  thank  you.  Miss  Merlin." 

Claudia  shook  hands  and  departed.    She  had  scarcely 
got  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  chamber  door,  wi»«»  Qb$ 
heard  the  voice  of  Hannah  calling  her  baok : 
/'MiflaMerlinl" 
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Claudia  returned. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  miss  ;  but  I  hear  my  nephew,  Ish- 
mael  Worth,  is  up  at  the  house,  doing  something  for  the 
judge/' 

"  He  is  up  there,"  answered  Claudia,  evasively. 

"  Well,  do  pray  tell  him,  my  dear  Miss  Merlin,  if  you 
please,  that  I  want  to  see  him  as  soon  as  he  can  possibly 
get  home.  Oh  I  I  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times  for 
taking  the  liberty  of  asking  you,  miss." 

**I  will  tell  him,''  said  Claudia,  smiling  and  retiring. 

When  Miss  Merlin  had  gone,  Hannah  stooped  and  con- 
templated her  own  two  children  with  a  mother's  insatiable 
pride  and  Jove.  Suddenly  she  burst  into  penitential  tears 
and  wept. 

Why? 

She  was  gazing  upon  her  own  two  fine,  healthful,  hand- 
some babies,  that  were  so  much  admired,  so  well  beloved, 
and  so  tenderly  cared  for  ;  and  she  was  remembering  little 
Ishmael  in  his  poor  orphaned  infancy — so  pale,  thin  and 
sickly,  so  disliked,  avoided  and  neglected  !  At  this  re- 
membrance her  penitent  heart  melted  in  remorseful  ten- 
derness.  The  advent  of  her  own  children  had  shown  to 
Hannah  by  retrospective  action  all  the  cruelty  and  hard- 
ness of  heart  she  had  once  felt  and  shown  towards  Ishmael. 

^*  But  I  will  make  it  all  up  to  him — poor,  dear  boy  !  I 
will  make  it  all  up  to  him  in  the  future  !  Oh,  how  hard 
my  heart  was  towards  him  !  as  if  he  could  have  helped 
being  bom,  poor  fellow  1  How  badly  I  treated  him  ! 
Suppose  now,  as  a  punishment  for  my  sin,  /  was  to  die 
and  leave  my  children  to  be  despised  and  neglected,  and 
wished  dead  by  them  as  had  the  care  of  'em  !  How  would 
I  feel  ?  although  my  children  are  so  much  healthier  and 
stronger,  and  better  able  to^bear  neglect  than  ever  Ishmael 
was,  poor,  poor  fellow  1  It  is  a  wonder  he  ever  lived 
through  it  alL  Surely,  only  God  sustained  him,  for  he 
was  bereft  of  nearly  all  human  help.    Oh,  Nora  I  ^^|^J  Jip 
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never  did  my  duty  to  your  boy  ;  but  I  will  do  it  now,  if 
God  will  only  forgive  wcL  spare  me  for  the  work  ! ''  con- 
cluded Hannah,  m  sb^  raised  both  of  her  own  children  to 
her  lap. 

Meanwhile,  attended  by  her  maid^  Miss  Merlin  went  on 
her  way  homeward.  She  reached  Taijglewood  in  time  for 
dinner,  at  six  o'clock. 

At  table  the  judge  said  to  her  : 

'*  Well,  Claudia !  the  doctor  has  been  bere  on  his  even- 
ing visit,  and  he  says  that  you  may  see  our  young  patient 
in  the  morning  after  bo  has  had  his  breakfast ;  but  that 
no  visitor  must  be  admitted  to  his  chamber  at  any  later 
hour  of  the  day.'' 

"  Very  well,  papa.  I  hope  you  will  give  old  Katie  to 
understand  that,  so  that  she  may  not  give  me  any  trouble 
when  I  apply  at  the  door,'*  smiled  Claudia. 

"  Katie  understands  it  all,  my  dear/*  said  the  judge. 

And  BO  it  was  arranged  that  Claudia  should  visit  her 
young  preserver  on  the  following  morning. 
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CHAPTER   XLV, 

THE  INTEBTIEW. 

The  lady  of  his  love  re-entered  there; 

6he  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 

She  knew  she  was  by  him  oeloved— she  knew, 

For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his  heart 

Was  darken'd  by  her  shadow;  and  she  saw 

That  he  was  wretched;  but  she  saw  not  alL 

He  took  her  hand,  a  moment  o'er  his  face 

A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded  as  it  came.— Byron. 

IT  was  as  yet  early  morniBg;  but  the  day  promised  to 
be  sultry,  and  all  the  windows  of  Ishmael's  chamber 
were  open  to  facilitate  the  freest  passage  of  air.  Ishmael 
lay  motionless  upon  his  cool,  white  bed,  letting  his 
glances  wander  abroad,  whither  his  broken  limbs  could 
no  longer  carry  him. 

His  room,  being  a  corner  one,  rejoiced  in  four  large 
windows,  two  looking  east  and  two  north.  Close  up  to 
these  windows  grew  the  clustering  woods.  Amid  their 
branches,  even  the  wildest  birds  built  nests,  and  their 
strange  songs  mingled  with  the  rustle  of  the  golden  green 
leaves  as  they  glimmered  in  the  morning  sun  and  breeze. 

It  was  a  singular  combination,  that  comfortable  room, 
abounding  in  all  the  elegancies  of  the  highest  civilization, 
and  that  untrodden  wilderness  in  which  the  whip-poor- 
v/ill  cried  and  the  wild  eagle  screamed. 

And  Ishmael,  as  he  looked  through  the  dainty  white- 
draped  windows  into  the  tremulous  shadows  of  the  wood, 
understood  how  the  descendant  of  Powhatan,  weary  of 
endless  brick  walls,  dusty  streets,  and  crowded  thorough- 
fares, should,  as  soon  as  he  was  free  from  official  duties, 
fly  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  all  these — to  his  lodge  in 
this  unbroken  forest,  where  scarcely  a  woodman's  axe  had 
sounded,  where  scarcely  a  human  foot  had  fallen.  Ho 
sympathized  with  the  ^'monomania"  of  Bandolph  Merligic 
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lation  1    That  Islirxija,^!  Worth  should  h  ^^^^  A&rl 

her,  seemed  to  Miss     J\4:erjin  as  miracyj  ^  ^^^^^bl^     ^^"^ 

For  Fido  to  be  capa,l>lo  of  talking  to  i^y  i  ^*  *s  j^    ^^viijj 

der  of  the  affair  b,\x&  almost  lost  sight  of  •.'^**<1  iu  ^^^^^  ^ 

But  how  shoul<i    slie   deal  with  thig  f.       f**'eaxi       .''on. 
boy,  who  had  darecL  "to  love  her,  to  tjak  hi^^^'^inJ^^^^ 
and  to  let  the  secret  of  his  love  escape  hi       '^  to  ^^®^«i 

For  a  long  time    Olaudia  couJd  not  eatf***  '*  ^^  ^^"^ 

this  question.      A.n<i    this  was  what  i«nt    ^^'ily 
night.    To  neglect    laim,  to  absent  hers^  ^®*"  aC  ^^^' 
room,  or  while  in   it  to  treat  him  with  o  i    ^'^Qj  h  •*    .  *^ 
a  cruel  return  for    tlie  sacridce  he  ha^  .    ^^'ess  ^  *  ^ict- 


.wui,  ux  «ixxxo  X.XX.    ^u  «^  «x^»  xxxxu  wiui  ooU       ^  hia    •  • 
a  cruel  return  for    tlie  sacrifice  he  had  »n       ®®s,  i^      *"**" 
the  service  he  had.  rendered  her;  it  would  K^^  ^^^i"  i***^*^  ^ 
ing  tiie  affair   of    too  much  importance.       ^®®i<?e^'  ^^''^ 
would  be  "  against  the  grain  "  of  CJaudia'o  ***^  ^OaH**^*^" 
in  a  queenly  way  she  loved  this  Ishmael  ^^^  ^ea^    '  ^* 
deed)  much   more   dearly  than  she  lo»  /^^y  deaS'  ^**' 
four-footed  pet  she  possessed;  and  if  hTf     ^^^o   „!.     ^^"■ 
have  been  killed  in  her  service,  CJaudi«  1    *^  Wp^n  j'**^ 
^oned  herself  to  grief  for  weeks  J^rZT^'^  Wal?  **» 
have  had  a  headstone  recording  J^  ??!' '^'^^i  she  wi*^" 
his  grave.  ^  ""^  ^eroisn,  plaoL  ****^<i 

After  wearying  herself  oat  with  ^^-  ^^' 

ivould  be  the  becoming  line  of  ?  "^"^^^^  as  f^     , 
>^who  should  discov'er  tuSr^^^^o^S** 
n  love  with  her,  Claudia  at  Wh  ^.V'^^^*  ^ad  fS?*^- 
he  fact  that  had  come  to  her  t      ^  ^^^^ined  fo  c^^«« 

he  had  never   discov^edl  "'^'"^^^  ^"^  «ct  1 1**^*^ 
ace.  ^^  01-  even  suspected  C  ^  ^'^ 

"My  dignity  cannot  suffer  f        i.-  ^*^*^ 

■  long  as  I  do  not  permit  I .™    *"  P'«««°>P*ttoi,8  f  7, 
for  the  rest,  this  lovTLt'',  ^J"'  ^""^  ^  ^^wt^^^' 
'vate  it  J  "     And  havin?^^.^''  ^'^  ^'^"^^ter  goJ .'  "^^ 
de,  Claudia  closed  her    ^'^  ^^  ^^^  to  hS7.:  '1"^^ 
h  near  «u«rise  wast "^f  •  ^"^"'^     " 

*  ^hen  Miss  Merlia  dropp^ 


iHZ:2_^ZL       _- 


fc«i  «e^  *-^     ^       rz:^  ..           _                       ed 

*»  a^  .uxt 

Utizirr^..  ^   -     -  ism 

T»  uc-ci/"  -sii.^  ...  lied 

JI.U-  -..:^    .-  But 


looking 


'    -     —  aw  that  it 

*  ^'''  -  ■  -  )ii  tried  to 
^  *^^^  ■-=-...-  •  me  I  iml " 

*  ^  ^'^^'  ,:  r  sympathy. 
'^'^'t:  ''  1 ..  -  .  .ened  to  inef- 
^'  '•-----  ..                                              softly: 

— ''  ■^'  . ..  we  esteem  and 

"  -  tirf    ^^ 

*^  ^?^  -    *—  -  lin  I "  exclaimed 

-^    '       ^  .  ..  !  (roach. 

-*^  ■    V         ^  1  tie  I  sh  ould  value 

'i^*^  *f*    ..  ,'  Ishmael  paused ; 

ti*-  .  -r*.  oo  far. 

"  .       .  1  how  ready  you  are 

'  ■--    «      .  lion,  not  only  of  your 

ja    i.  ave  not  forgotten  your 


3: 


«'"•=--  id  the  heiress,  emphat- 

-'   .    ^  lile  she  was  anxious  to 

I  the  greatest  honor  for 


♦•.* 


li'*..  inity,  she  was  desirous  to 

*-  -  (3  might  feel  for  herself. 

Alerhn,''  said  Ishmael,  with 
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in  not  permitting  a  thicket  to  be  thinned  out,  a  road  to  be 
opened,  or  a  tree  to  be  trimmed  on  his  wild  woodland 
estate ;  so  that  here  at  least.  Nature  should  have  her  own 
way,  with  no  hint  of  the  world's  labor  and  struggle  to  dis- 
turb her  vital  repose. 

As  these  reveries  floated  through  the  clear,  active  braii 
of  the  invalid  youth,  the  door  of  his  chamber  softly 
opened. 

Why  did  Ishmaers  heart  bound  in  his  bosom,  and  every 
pulse  throb  ? 

She  stood  within  the  open  doorway  I  How  lovely  she 
looked,  with  her  soft,  white  muslin  morning  dress  floating 
freely  around  her  graceful  form,  and  her  glittering  jet  black 
ringlets  shading  her  snowy  forehead,  shadowy  eyes  and 
damask  cheeks  I 

She  closed  the  door  as  softly  ar  she  had  opened  it  and 
advanced  into  the  room. 

Old  Katie  arose  from  some  obscure  comer  and  placed  a 
chair  for  her  near  the  head  of  Ishm««l's  bed  on  his  right 
side. 

Claudia  sank  gently  into  this  seat  and  turned  her  face 
towards  Ishmael,  and  attempted  to  speak;  but  a  sudden, 
hysterical  rising  in  her  throat,  choked  her  voice. 

Her  eyes  had  taken  in  all  at  a  glance  1 — ^th©  splintered 
leg,  the  bandaged  arm,  the  plastered  chest,  the  ashen  com- 
plexion, the  sunken  cheeks  and  the  hollow  eyes  of  the 
poor  youth ; — and  utterance  failed  her  I 

But  Ishmael  gently  and  respectfully  pressed  the  hand 
,she  had  given  him,  and  smiled  as  he  said : 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  and  see  me,  Miss  Merlin. 
I  thank  you  earnestly."  For,  however  strong  Ishmael's 
emotions  might  have  been,  he  possessed  the  self-controlling 
power  of  an  exalted  nature. 

"  Oh,  Ishmael  I "  was  all  that  Claudia  found  ability  to 
Bay;  her  voice  was  choked,  her  bosom  he!\*^ing,  her  face 
pjOUd.  , 
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"^Prayjpray,  do  not  disturb  yourself,  Miss  Merlin;  indeed 
i  am  doing  very  well,"  said  the  youth,  smiling.  The  next 
Instant  he  turned  away  his  face ;  it  was  to  conceal  a  spasm 
of  agony  that  suddenly  sharpened  all  his  features,  blanched 
his  lips  and  forced  the  cold  sweat  out  upon  his  brow.  Bul^; 
Claudia  had  seen  it  all, 

"  Oh,  I  fear  you  suffer  very  much,"  she  said. 

The  spasm  had  passed  as  quickly  as  it  came.  He  tumei 
to  her  his  smiling  eyes. 

"  I  fear  you  suffer  very,  very  much,"  she  repeated,  looking 
at  him. 

'^Oh,  no,  not  much;  see  how  soon  the  pain  passed 
away." 

"Ah  I  but  it  was  so  severe  while  it  lasted !  I  saw  that  it 
caught  your  breath  away !  I  saw  it,  though  you  tried  to 
hide  it  I  Ah  I  you  do  suffer,  Ishmael  I  and  for  me  I  mc/  " 
she  cried,  forgetting  her  pride  in  the  excess  of  her  sympathy. 

The  smile  in  Ishmael's  dark  blue  eyes  deepened  to  inef- 
Able  tenderness  and  beauty,  as  he  answered  softly : 

"  It  is  very,  very  sweet  to  suffer  for — one  we  esteem  and 
honor." 

"  I  am  not  worth  an  hour  of  your  pain ! "  exclaimed 
Claudia,  with  something  very  like  self-reproach. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Merlin,  if  you  knew  how  little  I  should  value 
my  life  in  comparison  with  your  safety."  Ishmael  paused ; 
for  he  felt  that  perhaps  he  was  going  too  far. 

"  I  think  that  you  have  well  proved  how  ready  you  are 
/O  sacrifice  your  life  for  the  preservation,  not  only  of  your 
friends,  but  of  your  very  foes  1  I  have  not  forgotten  your 
rescue  of  Alf  and  Ben  Burghe,"  said  the  heiress,  emphat- 
ically, yet  a  little  coldly,  as  if,  while  she  was  anxious  to 
give  him  the  fullest  credit  and  the  greatest  honor  for 
courage,  generosity  and  magnanimity,  she  was  desirous  U> 
disclaim  any  joersonal  interest  he  might  feel  for  herself. 

"  There  19  a  difference,  Miss  Merlin,"  said  Ishmael,  witb 
gentle  dignitv  ,  , 
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"  Oh,  I  suppose  there  is ;  one  would  rather  risk  oae- s  lift 
for  a  friend  than  for  an  enemy,"  replied  Claudia,  ioily. 

**  I  have  displeased  you,  Miss  Merlin ;  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it  Pray,  forgive  me,"  said  Ishmael,  with  a  certain 
suave  and  stately  courtesy,  for  which  the  youth  wa? 
^  beginning  to  be  noted. 

"  Oh,  you  have  not  displeased  me,  Ishmael!  How  oould 
^you,  you  who  have  just  risked  and  almost  sacrificed  your 
life  to  save  mine!  No,  you  have  not  displeased;  but  you 
have  surprised  me !  I  would  not  have  had  you  run  any 
risk  for  me,  Ishmael,  that  you  would  not  have  run  for  the 
humblest  negro  on  my  father's  plantation;  that  is  all." 

"  Miss  Merlin,  I  would  have  run  any  risk  to  save  any 
one  at  need ;  but  I  might  not  have  borne  the  after  conse* 
quences  in  all  cases  with  equal  patience — equal  pleasure. 
Ah,  Miss  Merlin,  fotgive  me,  if  I  am  now  happy  in  my 
pain !  forgive  me  this  presumption,  for  it  ia  the  only  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  us,"  said  the  youth,  with  a  pleading 
glance. 

"  Oh,  Ishmael,  let  us  not  talk  any  more  about  me!  Talk 
of  yourself.    Tell  me  how  you  are,  and  where  you  feel  pain," 

"  Nowhere  much.  Miss  Merlin." 

"  Papa  told  me  that  two  of  your  limbs  were  broken  and 
your  chest  injured,  and  now  I  see  all  that  for  myself." 

"  My  injuries  are  doing  very  well.  My  broken  bones 
are  knitting  together  again  as  fast  a0  they  possibly  can, 
my  physician  says." 

"  But  that  ia  a  very  painful  process,  I  fear,"  said  Claudia^ 
jDompassionately. 

"  Indeed,  no ;  I  do  not  find  it  so." 

"Ahl  your  face  shows  what  you  endure.  Is  it  youi 
chest,  then,  that  iiurts  .you  ?  " 

"My  chest  is  healing  very  rapidly.  Do  not  distress 
your  kind  heart.  Miss  Merlin ;  indeed,  I  am  doing  very 
well" 

**  You  are  very  patient,  and  therefore  you  will  do  weU, 
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>t  y<.ia  are  not  doing  so  now.  Ishmael,  now  that  I  am 
pemiitted  to  visit  you,  I  shall  come  every  day.  But  they 
have  limited  me  to  fifteen  minutes'  stay  this  morning,  and 
my  time  is  up.    Good-morning,  Ishmael." 

"Good-morning,  Miss  Merlin,  May  the  Lord  bless 
jrou,"  said  Ishmael,  respectfully  pressing  the  hand  sh«. 
^ave  him.  '• 

**  (  will  come  again  to-morrow ;  and  then  if  you  con- 
tinue to  grow  better,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remain  with 
you  for  half-an-hour,"  she  said,  rising. 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Merlin;  I  shall  try  to  grow  better; 
you  have  given  me  a  great  incentive  to  improvement." 

Claudia's  fiace  grew  grave  again.  She  bowed  coldly  and 
left  tl4e  room. 

As  *oon  as  the  door  had  closed  behind  her,  Ishmael's 
long-strained  nerves  became  relaxed,  and  his  countenance 
changed  again  in  one  of  those  awful  spasms  of  pain  to 
which  he  was  now  so  subject  The  paroxysm,  kept  oflF  by 
force  of  will,  for  Claudia'e  sake,  during  her  stay,  now  took 
its  revenge  by  holding  the  victim  longer  in  its  grasp.  A 
minute  or  two  of  mortal  agony  and  then  it  was  pa^t,  and 
the  patient  was  relieved. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  pain ;  but  if  dis  'ere  ain't 
pain,  I  don't  want  to  see  no  worser  de  longest  day  as  ever 
I  live ! "  exclaimed  Katie,  who  stood  by  the  bedside 
wiping  the  deathly  dew  from  the  icy  brow  of  the  suflferer. 

"But  you  see — ^it  lasts  so  short  a  time — ^it  is  already 
^one,''  gasped  Ishmael,  faintly.  "It  is  no  sooner  come! 
than  gone,"  he  added,  with  a  smile. 

"And  no  sooner  gone,  nor  come  again  I  And  a-most 
taking  of  your  life  when  it  do  come  I "  said  Katie,  placing 
a  cordial  to  the  ashen  lips  of  the  sufferer. 

The  stimulant  revived  bis  strengtii,  brought  color  to  his 
cheeks  and  light  to  his  eyes, 

fcbmael's  next  visitor  was  Reuben  Gray,  who  was  ad- 
mitted to  see  him  tor  a  few  minutes  oi4y.    This  wtt 
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Reuben's  first  Visit  to  the  invalid,  and  aa  under  the  tran* 
sient  influence  of  the  stimulant  Ishmael  looked  brightei 
than  usual,  Reuben  thought  that  he  must  be  getting  on 
remarkably  well,  and  congratulated  him  accordingly. 

Ishmael  smilingly  returned  the  compliment  by  wishinfi 
((Jray  joy  of  his  son  and  daughter. 

Reuben  grinned  with  delight  and  expatiated  on  theii 
"beauty,  until  it  was  time  for  him  to  take  leave. 

"  Your  aunt  Hannah  don't  know  as  you've  been  hurt^ 
my  boy;  we  dar'n't  tell  her,  for  fear  of  the  consequences 
But  now  as  you  really  do  seem  to  be  getting  on  so  well, 
and  as  she  is  getting  strong  so  fast,  and  continerally  asking 
arter  you,  I  think  I  will  just  go  and  tell  her  all  about  it, 
and  as  how  there  is  no  cause  to  be  alarmed  no  more," 
said  Reuben,  a?  he  stood,  hat  in  hand,  by  Ishmael's  bed. 

"  Yes,  do,  uncle  Reuben,  else  she  will  think  I  neglect 
her,"  pleaded  Ishmael. 

Reuben  promised,  and  then  took  his  departure. 

That  was  the  last  visit  Ishmael  received  that  day. 

Reuben  kept  his  word,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  home  nr- 
gradually  broke  to  Hannah  the  news  of  Ishmael's  acci- 
dent, softening  the  matter  as  much  as  possible,  softening 
it  out  of  all  truth,  for  •rhen  the  anxious  woman  insisted 
Dn  knowing  exactly  the  extent  of  her  nephew's  injuries, 
poor  Reuben,  alarmed  for  the  effect  upon  his  wife's 
health,  boldly  affirme^J  that  there  was  nothing  worse 
in  Ishmael's  case  than  a  badly  sprained  ankle,  that 
confined  him  to  the  house!  And  it  was  weeks  longei 
» before  Hannah  heard  the  truth  of  the  affair. 

The  next  day  Claudia  Merlin  repeated  her  visit  to 
Ishmael,  and  rempined  with  him  for  half  an  hour. 

And  from  that  time  she  visited  his  room  daily,  increas- 
ing each  day  the  length  of  her  stay. 

Ishmael's  convalescence  was  very  protracted.  The  severe 
Injuries  that  must  have  caused  the  death  of  any  less  highly 
vitalized  human  creature  really  confined  Ishmad  fot 
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weeks  to  his  bed  and  for  months  to  the  house.  It  was 
four  weeks  before  he  could  leave  his  bed  for  a  sofa.  And 
it  was  about  that  time  that  Hannah  got  out  again ;  and 
incredulous,  anxious  and  angry  all  at  once,  walked  up  to 
Tanglewood  to  find  out  for  herself  whether  it  was  a 
'sprained  ankle"  only  that  kept  her  nephew  confined! 
yhere. 

Mrs.  Gray  was  shown  at  cmce  to  the  convalescent's 
room,  where  Ishmael,  whose  very  breath  was  pure  truth, 
being  asked,  told  her  all  about  his  injuries. 

Poor  Hannah  wept  tears  of  retrospective  pity ;  but  did 
not  in  her  inmost  heart  blame  Gray  for  the  "  pious  fraud  " 
he  had  practised  with  the  view  of  saving  her  own  feelings 
at  a  critical  time.  She  would  have  had  Ishmael  conveyed 
immediately  to  Woodaide,  that  she  might  nurse  him  her- 
self; but  neither  the  doctor,  the  judge,  nor  the  heiress 
would  consent  to  hit.  removal;  and  so  Hannah  had  to 
submit  to  their  will  9iid  leave  her  nephew  where  he  was. 
But  she  consoled  her«*elf  by  walking  over  every  afternoon 
to  see  Ishmael. 

Claudia  usually  sptxit  several  hours  of  the  forenoon  in 
Xshmael's  company.  >Ie  was  still  very  weak,  pale  and 
thin.  His  arm  was  in  9  sling,  and  as  it  was  his  right  arm, 
as  well  as  his  right  leg  thpt  had  been  broken,  he  could  not 
use  a  crutch ;  so  that  he  wa«  confined  all  day  to  the  sofa 
or  the  easy -chair,  in  which  hU  Tiurse  would  place  him  in 
the  morning. 

Claudia  devoted  herself  to  his  aJiiusement  with  all  a  sis- 
iier's  care.  She  read  to  him ;  sung  ^-o  him,  accompanying 
her  song  with  the  guitar ;  and  she  play^i J  chess ; — Ishmael 
using  his  left  hand  to  move  the  pieces. 

Claudia  knew  that  this  gifted  boy  worshipped  her  with 
a  passionate  love,  that  was  growing  •  deeper,  stronger  and 
more  ardent  every  day.  She  knew  that  probably  his  peace 
of  mind  would  be  utterly  wrecked  by  this  fatal  passion. 
She  knew  all  this,  and  yet  she  would  not  withdraw  hjT- 
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self,  either  suddenly  or  gradually.  The  adoration  of  thiar 
young,  pure,  exalted  soul  was  an  intoxicating  incense  that 
had  become  a  daily  habit  and  necessity  to  the  heiress. 
But  she  tacitly  required  it  to  be  a  sUerU  oflfering.  So  long 
ae  her  lOver  worshipped  her  only  with  his  eyes,  tones  anc 
manners,  she  was  satisfied,  gracious  and  cordial ;  but  thf 
instant  he  was  betrayed  into  any  words  of  admiration  ot 
interest  in  her,  she  grew  cold  and  haughty,  she  chilled 
and  repelled  him. 

And  yet  she  did  not  mean  to  trifle  with  his  affections  or 
destroy  his  peace;  but — ^it  was  very  dull  in  the  country 
and — Claudia  had  nothing  else  to  occupy  and  interest  her 
mind  and  heart.  Besides  she  really  did  appreciate  and 
admire  the  wonderfully  endowed  peasant  boy  as  much  as 
she  possibly  could,  in  the  case  of  one  so  immeasurably  far 
beneath  her  in  rank.  And  she  really  did  take  more  pride 
and  delight  in  the  society  of  Ishmael  than  in  that  of  any 
other  human  being  she  had  ever  met.  And  yet,  had  it 
been  possible  that  Ishmael  should  have  been  acknowledged 
by  his  father  and  invested  with  the  name,  artns  and  estate 
of  Brudenell,  Claudia  Merlin,  in  her  present  mood  of 
mind,  would  have  died  and  seen  him  die,  before  she  would 
have  given  her  hand  to  one  upon  whose  birth  a  single 
shade  of  reproach  was  even  suspected  to  rest. 

Meanwhile  Ishmael  revelled  in  what  would  have  been 
a  fool's  paradise  to  most  young  men  in  similar  circum- 
stances ;  but  which  really  was  not  such  to  him ;  dreaming 
those  dreams  of  youth,  the  realization  of  which  would 
'have  been  impossible  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in 
a  thousand,  situated  as  he  was ;  but  which  intellect  and 
wiU  made  quite  probable  for  him.  With  his  master  mind 
and  heart  he  read  Claudia  Merlin  thoroughly,  and  under- 
stood her  better  than  she  understood  herself.  In  his  secret 
soul  he  knew  that  every  inch  of  progress  made  in  her  favoi* 
was  a  permanent  conquest  never  to  be  yielded  up.  And 
fevuig  ner  as  loyally  as  ev^i  knight  loved  lady,  he  let  her 
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deceive  herself  by  thinking  she  was  amusing  herself  at 
his  expense,  for  he  was  certain  of  ultimate  victory. 

Other  thoughts  also  occupied  Ishmael,  The  first  of 
September,  the  time  for  opening  the  Rushy  Shore  school, 
aad  come ;  and  the  youth  was  still  unable  to  walk.  Under 
•lese  circumstances,  he  wrote  a  note  to  the  agent,  Brown 
iiid  told  him  that  it  would  be  wroiig  to  leave  the  school 
^hut  up  while  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  remained 
untaught  and  requested  him  to  seek  another  teacher. 

It  cost  the  youth  some  self-sacrifice  to  give  up  this  last 
,)hance  of  employment;  but  we  already  know  that  Ishmael 
aever  hesitated  a  moment  between  duty  and  self-interest 

September  passed.  Those  who  have  watched  surgical 
oases  in  military  hospitals  know  how  long  it  takes  a 
crashed  and  broken  human  body  to  recover  the  use  of  its 
members.  It  was  late  in  October  before  Ishmael's  right 
arm  was  strong  enough  to  support  the  crutch  that  was 
needed  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  his  right  leg  when  he 
attempted  to  walk. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Judge  Merlin  was  heard 
often  to  complain  of  the  great  accumulation  of  corre* 
fipondence  upon  his  hands. 

Ishmael,  ever  ready  to  be  useful,  modestly  tendered  his 
services  to  assist. 

After  a  little  hesitation,  the  judge  thanked  the  youth 
and  accepted  his  ofier.  And  the  next  day  Ishmael  was 
installed  in  a  comfortable  leather  chair  in  the  library,  with 
his  crutch  beside  him  and  a  writing-table  covered  with  let- 
ters to  be  read  and  answered  before  him.  These  letters 
were  all  open,  and  each  had  a  word  or  a  line  pencilled 
upon  it  indicating  the  character  of  the  answer  that  was  to 
be  given.  Upon  some  was  simply  written  the  word  "  No  "; 
upon  others,  "Yes";  upon  some,  "Will  think  of  it";  upon 
others,  again,  "  Call  on  me  when  I  come  to  town  ";  and  so 
forth.  All  this,  of  course,  Ishmael  had.  to  put  into 
courteous  language,  using  his  own  judgment  after  readily 
Ihe  letters.  "  .   ooal^ 
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Of  course  it  was  the  least  important  part  of  his  correi 
spondence  that  Judge  Merlin  put  into  his  young  assistant's 
hands;  but,  notwithstanding  that,  the  trust  was  a  very 
,  responsible  one.  Even  Ishmael  doubted  whether  he  coiold 
discharge  such  unfamiliar  duties  with  satisfiax^tion  to  hk 
employer. 

He  worked  diligently  all  that  day,  however,  and  com 
pleted  the  task  that  had  been  laid  out  for  him  before  the. 
bell  rung  for  the  late  dinner.    Then  he  arose  and  respect.- 
fully  called  the  judge's  attention  to  the  fini^iliGd  work,  and 
iTowed  and  left  the  room. 

With  something  like  curiosity  and  doubt,  the  judge 
went  up  to  the  table  and  opened  and  read  three  or  four  of 
the  letters  written  for  him  by  his  young  amanuensis.  And 
as  he  read,  surprise  and  pleasure  lighted  up  his  coun* 
tenance. 

"  The  boy  is  a  bom  diplomatist  1  I  should  not  wondei 
if  the  world  should  hear  of  him  some  day,  after  all  I "  h« 
said,  as  he  read  letter  after  letter  that  had,  been  left  un 
sealed  for  his  optional  perusal.  In  these  letters  he  found 
his  own  hard  "  No's  "  expressed  with  a  courtesy  that  soft- 
ened them  even  to  the  most  bitterly  disappointed;  hi& 
arrogant "  Yes's  "  with  a  delicacy  that  could  not  wound  the 
self-love  of  the  most  sensitive  petitioner;  and  his  inter- 
mediate, doubtful  answers,  rendered  with  a  deamess  of 
which  by  their  very  nature  they  seemed  incapable. 

"  The  boy  is  a  bom  diplomatist,"  repeated  tho  judge  in 
an  accession  of  astonishment. 

But  he  was  wrong  in  his  judgment  of  IshmaeL  If  the 
youth's  style  of  writing  was  gracious,  courteouft,  delicate, 
it  was  because  his  inmost  nature  was  pure,  refined  and 
benignant.  If  his  letters  denying  favors  soothed  rather 
than  offended  the  applicant,  and  if  those  granting  favors 
flattered  rather  than  humiliated  the  petitioner,  it  w^s  be- 
cause of  that  angelic  attribute  of  Ishmael's  soul  thut  made 
Hfio  painful  to  him  to  give  oain^  so  delightful  to  impart 
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delight.     There  was  no  thought  of  diplomatic  dealing  in 
all  Ishmael's  truthful  soul. 

The  judge  was  excessively  pleased  with  his  young  assist- 
ant. Judge  Merlin  was  an  excellent  lawyer,  but  no  orator,  • 
and  never  had  been,  nor  could  be  one.  He  had  not  him- 
self the  gift  of  eloquence  either  in  speaking  or  writing; 
and,  therefore,  perhaps  he  was  the  more  astonished  and 
pleased  to  find  it  in  the  possession  of  his  letter-writer. 
He  was  pleased  to  have  his  correspondence  well  written, 
for  it  reflected  credit  upon  himself. 

Under  the  influence  of  his  surprise  and  pleasure  he  took 
up  his  hand  full  of  letters  and  went  directly  to  Ishmael's 
room.  He  found  the  youth  seated  in  his  arm-chair  by 
the  window  engaged  in  reading. 

''What  have  you  there?"  inquired  Judge  Merlin. 

Ishmael  smiled  and  turned  the  title  page  to  his  ques- 
tioner. 

"Humph!  'Coke  upon  Lyttleton.'  Lay  it  down,  Ish- 
mael, and  attend  to  me,"  said  the  judge,  drawing  a  chair 
and  seating  himself  beside  the  youth. 

Ishmael  immediately  closed  the  book  and  gave  the  most 
respectful  attention. 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  accomplished  your  task,  Ishmael.  You  have 
done  your  work  remarkably  well  I  So  well  that  I  should 
like  to  give  you  longer  employment,"  he  said. 

Ishmael's  heart  leaped  in  his  bosom. 

"Thank  you,  sir;  I  am  very  glad  you  are  satisfied 
with  me,"  he  replied. 

"Let  us  see  now,  this  is  the  fifteenth  of  October;  I  shall 
remain  here  until  the  first  of  December,  when  we  go  to 
town ;  a  matter  of  six  weeks ;  and  I  shall  be  glad,  Ish- 
mael, during  the  interval  of  my  stay  here,  to  retain  you 
as  my  assistant.     What  say  you?" 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  shall  feel  honored  and  happy  in  serv- 
ing you.  ^  ^    ^  ^  Coogle 
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"  I  will  give  you  what  I  consider  a  fair  compensation 
for  so  very  young  a  beginner.  By  the  way,  how  old  ar« 
you?" 

"  I^hall  be  nineteen  in  December," 

"Very  well;  I  will  give  you  twenty  dollars  a  montl 
and  your  board." 

"  Judge  Merlin,"  said  Ishmael,  as  his  pale  face  flushed 
crimson,  "I  shall  feel  honored  and  happy  in  serving  you; 
but  from  you  I  cannot  consent  to  receive  any  compensa- 
tion." 

The  judge  stared  at  the  speaker  with  astonishment  that 
took  all  power  of  reply  away ;  but  Ishmael  continued : 

"Consider,  sir,  the  heavy  obligations  under  which  1 
already  rest  towards  you,  and  permit  me  to  do  what  I  can 
to  lighten  the  load." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  the  deuce  are  you  talk- 
ing about?"  at  last  asked  the  judge. 

"  Sir,  I  have  been  an  inmate  of  your  house  for  nearly 
three  months,  nursed,  tended  and  cared  for  as  if  I  had 
been  a  son  of  the  family.  What  can  I  render  you  for  all 
these  benefits  ?  Sir,  my  gratitude  and  services  are  due  to 
you,  are  your  own.  Pray,  therefore,  do  not  mention  com- 
pensation to  me  again,"  replied  the  youth. 

"  Young  man,  you  surprise  me  beyond  measure.  Your 
gratitude  and  services  due  to  me?  For  what,  pray  ?  For 
taking  care  pf  you  when  you  were  so  dangerously  injured 
in  my  service?  Did  you  not  receive  all  your  injuries  in 
saving  my  daughter  from  a  violent  death  ?  After  that, 
who  should  have  taken  care  of  you  but  me  ?  ^  Taken  care 
of  you?'  I  should  take  care  of  all  your  ftiture!  I  should 
give  you  a  fortune,  or  a  profession,  or  some  other  substan- 
tial and  permanent  compensation  for  your  great  service,  to 
dear  accounts  between  us ! "  exclaimed  the  judge. 

Ishmael  bowed  his  head.  Oh,  bitterest  of  all  bitt« 
mortifications  I  To  hear  her  father  speak  to  hXm  of  re- 
ward for  saving  Claudia's  life  I    To  think  how  every  one 
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was  So  far  from  knowing  that  in  saving  Claudia  he  had 
saved  himself!  He  had  a  right  to  risk  his  life  for  Claudia, 
and  no  one,  not  even  her  father,  had  a  right  to  insult  him 
by  speaking  of  reward !  Claudia  was  his  own ;  Ishmael 
knew  it,  though  no  one  on  earth,  not  even  the  heiress  her- 
self, suspected  it  : 

The  judge  watched  the  youth  as  he  sat  with  his  fine 
young  forehead  bowed  thoughtfully  upon  his  hand ;  and 
Judge  Merlin  understood  Ishmael's  reluctance  to  receive 
pay ;  but  did  not  understand  the  cause  of  it 

"Come,  my  boy,"  he  said;  "you  are  young  and  inex- 
perienced. You  cannot  know  much  of  life.  I  am  an  old 
man  of  the  world,  capable  of  advising  you.  You  should 
follow  my  advice. 

"  Indeed,  I  wiU  gratefully  do  so,sir,'^  said  Ishmael,  rais- 
ing his  head,  glad,  amid  all  his  humiliation,  to  be  ^dvised 
by  Claudia's  father. 

"Then,  my  boy,  you  must  reflect  that  it  would  be  very 
Improper  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  your  really  valuable 
assistance  without  giving  you  a  .-^asonable  compensation; 
and  that,  in  short,  I  could. not  do  it,"  said  the  judge, 
firmly. 

"Do  you  regard  the  question  in  that  light, sir?"  in- 
quired Ishmael,  doubtingly. 

"  Most  assuredly.  It  is  the  only  true  light  in  which  to 
regard  it" 

"  Then  I  have  no  option  but  to  accept  your  own  terms, 
sir.  I  will  serve  you  gladly  and  gratefully,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,"  concluded  the  youth. 

And  the  affair  was  settled  to  their  mutual  satisfactioUe 
SI 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

NEW  LIFE. 

Oh,  mighty  perseverance  I 

Oh,  courage,  stem  and  stout! 
That  wills  and  works  a  clearance 

Of  every  troubling:  doubt,^- 
That  cannot  brook  denial 

And  scarce  allows  delay. 
But  wins  from  every  trial 

More  strength  for  every  day  I—M.  F.  TUPPIBB. 

WHEN  the  judge  met  his  daughter  at  dinner  that 
evening,  he  informed -her  of  the  new  arrangement 
effected  with  Ishmael  Worth. 

Miss  Merlin  listened  in  some  surprise,  and  then  asked : 
.    "  Was  it  well  done,  papa? " 

"What,  Claudia?" 

"  The  making  of  that  engagement  with  Ishmael.^* 

"  I  think  so,  my  dear,  as  far  as  I  am  interested,  at  least, 
and  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  the  arrangement  profitable 
also  to  the  youth." 

"  And  he  is  to  remain  with  Us  until  we  go  to  town?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  but  you  seem  to  demur,  Claudia.  Now 
what  is  the  matter?  What  possible  objection  can  there  b^ 
to  Ishmael  Worth  remaining  here  as  my  assistant  until  we 
go  to  town?" 

"  Papa,  it  will  be  accustoming  him  to  a  society  and  stylf 
chat  will  make  it  very  hard  for  him  to  return  to  the  com' 
pany  of  the  ignorant  men  and  women  who  have  hitherto 
been  his  associates,"  said  Claudia, 

^^  But  why  should  he  return  to  them  ?  Young  Worth  Is 
very  talented  and  well  educated.  He  works  to  enable  him 
to  study  a  profession.  There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  he 
should  not  succeed.  He  looks  like  a  gentleman,  talks  like 
a  gentleman,  and  behaves  like  a  gentleman  I  And  thewe  iB 
nothing  to  prevent  his  becoming  a  gentleman." 
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^'Oh,  yes,  there  is,  papa{    Yes,  there  is  I''  exclaimed 
Claudia,  with  emotion. 
"  To  what  do  you  allude,  my  dear  ?  " 
^'To  his — ^low  birth,  papal"  exclaimed  Claudia,  with  a 

"His  low  birth?  Claudia!  do  we  live  in  a  Republic, 
jr  not?  If  we  do,  what  is  the  use  of  our  free  institutions 
if  a  deserving  young  man  is  to  be  despised  on  account  of 
his  birth?  Claudia  I  in  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance 
there  are  at  least  half-a-dozen  prosperous  men  who  were 
the  sons  of  poor  but  respectable  parents." 

"  Yes !  poor,  but— respectoftfc/  "  ejaculated  Claudia,  with 
exceeding  bitterness. 

"My  daughter!  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  Surely 
young  Worth's  femily  are  honest  people?"  inquired  the 
judge, -in  surprise. 

"  Ishmael's  parents  were  not  respectable !  his  mother  was 
never  married !  I  heard  this  years  ago,  but  did  not  be- 
lieve it.  I  heard  it  confirmed  to-day!"  cried  Claudia, 
with  a  gasp  and  a  sob,  as  she  sank  back  in  her  chair  and 
covered  her  burning  face  with  her  hands. 

The  judge  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  and  gazed  at  hw 
daughter,  muttering : 

"That  is  unfortunate!  very  unfortunate!  no,  he  will 
never  get  over  that  reproach ;  so  far,  you  are  right,  Claudia." 

"Oh,  no,  I  am  wrong!  basely  wrong!  He  saved  my 
'life,  and  I  speak  these  words  of  him,  as  if  he  were  answer- 
able for  the  sins  of  others !  as  if  his  great  misfortune  was 
ais  crime !  Poor  Ishmael !  Poor,  noble-hearted  boy  I  He 
saved  my  life,  papa,  at  the  price  of  deadly  peril  i^  ter- 
rible suffering  to  himself!  Oh,  reward  him  well,  lavishly, 
munificently  I  but  send  him  away  1 1  cannot  bear  his  pres- 
ence here ! "  exclaimed  the  excited  girL 

"  Claudia,  it  is  natural  that  you  should  be  shocked  at 
hearing  such  a  piece  •f  news ;  which,  true  or  false,  cer- 
tainly ought  never  to  have  been  brought  to  your  ear«   BoL 
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my  dear,  there  is  no  need  of  all  this  excitement  on  yom 
part.  I  do  not  understand  its  excess.  The  youth  is  a 
good^  intelligent^  well-mannered  boy^  when  all  is  said.  Of 
ooDtBe  he  can  never  attain  the  position  of  a  gentleman ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  utterly  cast  out 
And  as  to  sending  him  away^  now^  there  are  several  rea> 
sons  why  I  cannot  do  that :  In  the  first  place^  he  is  not 
able  to  go ;  in  the  second,  I  need  his  pen ;  in  the  third,  I 
h<»ve  made  an  engagement  with  him  which  I  will  not 
break.  As  for  the  rest,  Claudia,  you  need  not  be  troubled 
with  the  sight  of  him  ;  I  will  take  care  that  he  does  not 
inttnde  upon  your  pr<^nce,''  said  the  judge,  as  he  arose 
.^om  the  table. 

<}laudia  threw  on  her  garden  hat  and  hurried  out  of 
the  house  to  bury  herself  in  the  shadows  of  the  forest* 
That  day  she  had  learned,  from  the  gossip  of  old  Mrs. 
Jotoaa,  nrho  was  on  a  visit  to  a  married  daughter  in  the 
neighborhood,  Ishmael's  real  history,  or  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  his  real  history.  She  had  struggled  for  com- 
posure, all  day  long,  and  only  utterly  lost  her  self-posses- 
sion in  the  conversation  with  her  fether  at  the  dinner- 
UM^  Now  she  sought  the  depths  of  the  forest,  because 
she  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  a  human  face.  Her  whole 
iUi(tare  was  divided  and  at  war  with  itself.  All  that  was 
beat  in.  Claudia  Merlin's  heart  and  mind  was  powerfully 
and  constant^  attracted  by  the  moral  and  intellectual 
excellence  of  lahmael  Worth ;  but  all  the  prejudices  of 
her  rank  and  edi^Gation  were  revolted  by  the  circumstances 
attending  his  birth,  and  were  up  in  arms  against  the. 
emotions  of  her  better  nature. 

In  what  consists  the  power  of  the  quiet  forest  shades  to 
calm  fierce  human  passions?  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  after  walking  two  or  three  hours  through  theii 
depths  commtining  with  her  own  spirit,  Claudia  Merlin 
returned  home  in  a  better  mood  to  meet  her  father  at  the 
t^i^table* 
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**  Papa,*^  she  saidj  as  sne  seated  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
table  and  began  to  make  the  tea, — ^*'you  need  not  tremble 
yourself  to  keep  Ishmael  out  of  my  way.  Dreadful  as  this 
discovery  is,  he  is  not  to  blame,  poor  boy.  And  I  think 
we  had  better  not  make  any  change  in  our  treatment  of 
lim ;  he  would  be  wounded  by  our  coldness ;  he  woulc| 
lot  understand  it  and  we  could  not  explain.  Besides,  the 
3ix  weeks  will  soon  be  over  and  then  we  shall  be  done 
with  him." 

"  1  am  glad  tx)  hear  you  say  so,  my  dear ;  especially  as  I 
had  invited  Ishmael  to  join  us  at  tea  this  evening  and  for- 
gotten to  tell  yon  of  it  until  this  moment*  But,  Claudia,  my 
little  girl,''  said  the  judge,  scrutinizing  her  pale  cheeks  and 
heavy  eyes — *^  you  must  not  take  all  the  sin  and  sorrows 
of  the  world  as  much  to  hegart  as  you  have  this  case;  for, 
if  you  do,  you  will  be  an  old  woman  before  you  are  twenty 
years  of  age.'^ 

Claudia  smiled  faintly ;  but  before  she  could  reply,  the 
regular,  monotonous  thump  of  a  crutch  was  heard  approach- 
ing the  door,  and  in  another  moment  Ishmael  stood  within 
the  room. 

There  was  nothing  in  that  fine  intellectual  countenance, 
with  it«j  fair,  broad,  calm  forehead,  thoughtful  eye©  and 
finely  curved  lips,  to  suggest  the  idea  of  an  ignoble  toirth. 
With  a  graceftil  bow  and  sweet  smile  and  a  petfectlf  Well- 
bred  manner,  Ishmael  approached  and  took  his  seat  at  the 
';able.  Ilie  judge  took  his  crutch  and  set  it  up  in  a  corner, 
ayingr 

"  I  see  you  have  discarded  one  crutch,  my  boy !  You 
yVill  be  able  to  discard  the  other  in  a  day  or  so." 

"  Yes,  sir;  I  only  retain  this  one  in  compliance  with  the 
injunctions  of  the  doctor,  who  declares  that  I  must  not 
bear  full  weight  upon  the  injured  limb  yet,"  repified 
Ishmael,  courteously. 

No  one  could  have  supposed  from  the  mantier  of  .'the 
yottth  th^t  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  lam^)ton 
equal  terms  in  the  best  societv*^  _      Digitized  by  doogle 
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Claudia  poured  out  the  tea.  She  was  not  deficient  in 
courtesy ;  but  she  could  not  bring  herself,  as  yet^  to  speak 
to  Ishmael  with  her  usual  ease  and  freedom.  When  tea 
was  over  she  excused  herself  and  retired.  Claudia  was  not 
accustomed  to  seek  Divine  help.  And  so,  in  one  of  the 
greatest  straits  of  her  moral  experience,  without  one  wore 
of  prayer,  she  threw  herself  upon  her  bed,  where  she  la^  ' 
tossing  about,  as  yet  too  agitated  with  mental  conflict  to 
sleep. 

Ishmael  improved  in  health  and  grew  in  fevor  with  his 
employer.  He  walked  daily  from  his  chamber  to  the 
library  without  the  aid  of  a  crutch.  He  took  his  meals 
with  the  family.  And  oh!  ruinous  extravagance,  he  wore 
his  Sunday  suit  every  day  I  There  was  no  help  for  it, 
since  he  must  sit  in  the  judge's  library  and  eat  at  the 
judge's  table. 

Claudia  treated  him  well;  with  the  inconsistency  of 
girlish  nature,  since  she  had  felt  such  a  revulsion  towards 
him,  and  despite  of  it  resolved  to  be  kind  to  him,  she  went 
to  the  extreme  and  treated  him  better  than  ever. 

The  judge  was  unchanged  in  his  manner  to  the  struggling 
youth. 

And  so  the  time  went  on  and  the  month  of  November 
arrived. 

Ishmael  kept  the  Rushy  Shore  school-house  in  mind* 
Up  to  this  time,  no  schoolmaster  had  been  found  to  under- 
take its  care.  And  Ishmael  resolved  if  it  should  remain 
vacant  until  his  engagement  with  the  judge  should  b€ 
♦finished,  he  would  then  take  it  himself. 

AR  this  while  Ishmael,  true  to  the  smallest  duty,  had 
not  neglected  Reuben  Gray's  account-books.  They  had 
been  brought  to  him  by  Gray  every  week  to  be  posted  up. 
But  it  was  the  second  week  in  November  before  Ishmael 
was  able  to  walk  to  Woodside  and  see  Hannah's  babeS| 
now  fine  children  of  nearly  three  months  oi.age.  Of 
€011186  Ishmael)  in  the  geniality  of  his  natorfi  waft  de* 
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lighted  with  them;  and  equally,  of  couise,  ne  delighted 
their  mother  with  their  praises. 

The  last  two  weeks  in  November  were  devoted  by 
the  judge  and  his  family  to  preparations  for  thei. 
departure. 

As  the  time  slipped  and  the  interval  of  their  stay  grew, 
ihorter  and  shorter,  Bhmael  began  to  count  the  days,^ 
treasuring  each  precious  day  that  still  gave  him  to  tiie 
light  of  Claudia. 

On  the  last  day  but  one  before  their  departure,  all  let 
ters  having  been  finished,  the  judge  was  in  his  library, 
selecting  books  to  be  packed  and  sent  off  to  his  city  resi- 
dence. Ishmael  was  assisting  him.  When  their  task  was 
completed,  the  judge  turned  to  the  youth  and  said: 

"  Now,  Ishmael,  I  wiU  leave  the  keys  of  the  library  in 
your  possession.  You  will  come  occasionally  to  see  that 
idl  is  right  here ;  and  you  will  air  and  dust  the  books,  and 
Vn  wet  weather  have  a  fire  kindled  to  keep  them  from 
moulding,  for  in  the  depths  of  this  forest  it  is  very  damp 
in  winter.  In  recompense  for  yom*  care  of  the  library, 
Ishmael,  I  will  give  you  the  use  of  such  law  books  as  you 
may  need  to  continue  your  studies.  Here  is  a  list  of  works 
that  I  recommend  you  to  read  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  written  down,"  said  the  judge,  handing  the  youth  a 
folded  paper. 

"  I  thank  you,  sir;  I  thank  you,  very  much,"  answered 
Ishmael,  fervently. 

•*  You  can  either  read  them  here,  or  take  them  homen 
:^th  you,  just  m  you  please,"  continued  the  judge. 

'*  You  are  very  kind  and  I  am  very  grateful,  sir." 

^  It  seems  to  me  I  am  only  just,  and  scarcely  that,  Ish- 
mael! The  coimty  court  opens  at  Shelton,  on  the  first  of 
December.  I  would  strongly  recommend  you  to  attend 
Its  sessions,  and  watch  its  trials ;  it  will  be  a  very  good 
school  for  yott,  and  a  greiA  help  to  the  progress  of  youi 
rtudies." 
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**  Thank  you,  sir,  I  will  follow  your  advice.'^ 

'•'And  after  a  while  I'  hope  you  will  be  able  to  gi 
for  a  term  or  two  to  one  of  the  good  Nor^em  law 
schools.*' 

,    ''I  hope  so,  sir;  and  for  that  purpose,  I  must  woil 
hard." 

"And  if  you  ever  should  succeed  in  getting  admitted  tt 
the  bar,  Ishmael,  I  should  advise  you  to  go  to  the  Far 
West.  It  may  seem  premature  to  give  you  this  counsel 
now,  but  I  give  it,  Wnile  I  think  of  it,  because  after  parting 
with  you  I  may  nevOT  see  you  again." 

"Again  I  thank  you,  Judge  Merlin ;  but  if  ^rer  that  day 
of  success  should  come  for  me,  it  will  find  me  in  my  native 
State.  I  have  an  especial  reason  for  fixing  my  home  here; 
and  here  I  must  succeed  or  fail  I "  said  Ishmael,  earnestly, 
as  he  thought  of  his  mother's  early  death,  and  unhonored 
grave,  and  his  vow  to  rescue  her  memory  from  reproach. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  your  native  place  would  be  the 
last  spot  on  earth  where  you,  with  your  talents,  would 
consent  to  remain,"  said  the  judge,  significantly. 

"  I  have  a  reason — a  sacred  reason,  sir,"  replied  Ishmael^ 
earnestly,  yet  with  some  reserve  in  his  manner. 

"A  reason  ^  with  which  the  stranger  intermeddleth  not^' 
I  suppose?" 

Ishmael  bowed  gravely,  in  assent 

"  Very  well,  my  young  Mend ;  I  will  not  inquire  what 
it  may  be,"  said  Judge  Merlin,  who  was  busying  himself  a1 
his  writing  bureau,  among  some  papers,  firom  which  h€ 
selected  one,  which  he  brought  forward  to  the  youth,  say* 
ing: 

"  Here,  Ishmael— here  is  a  memorandum  of  your  ser- 
fices,  which  /  have  taken  care  to  keep;  for  I  knew  fiill 
well  that  if  I  waited  for  you  to  present  ma  a  bill,  I  might 
wait  forever.  You  will  learn  to  do  such  things,  however, 
in  time.  Now  I  find  by  my  memorandum  that  I  owe  you 
about  dxiy  dollars.    Here  is  the  money.    There,  now,  do 
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liot  draw  back  and  flush  all  over  your  face  at  the  idea  of 
taking  money  you  have  well  earned.  Oh,  but  you  will  get 
ei^^r  that  intimej  and  when  you  are  a  lawyer,  ypu  will 
hold  out  your  hand  for  a  thumping  fee,  before  you  give 
im  opinion  on  a  case  1 "  laughed  the  judge,  as  he  forced 
1  roll  of  bank-notes  into  Ishmaer«  hands,  and  left  tl^^ 
ibrary. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  sending  off  wagon 
ioads  of  boxes  to  the  landing  on  the  river  side,  where  they 
were  taken  off  by  a  rowboat,  and  conveyed  on  board  the 
"  Canvas  Back,"  that  lay  at  anchor  opposite  Tanglewopd, 
waiting  for  the  freight,  to  transport  it  to  the  city. 

On  the  following  Saturday  morning,  the  judge  and  his 
daughter  lefb  Tanglewood  for  Washington.  They  travellecr 
In  the  private  carriage,  driven  by  the  heroic  "Sam,**  and 
attended  by  a  mounted  groom.  The  parting,  which  shook 
Ishmael's  whole  nature  like  a  storra^  nearly  rending  soul 
and  body  asunder,  seemed  to  have  but  little  eflect  upon 
Miss  Merlin.  She  went  through  it  with  great  decorum, 
(Shaking  hands  with  Ishmael,  wishing  him  success,  and 
hoping  to  see  him,  some  fine  day,  on  the  bench  f 

This  Claudia  said  laughing,  as  with  good-humored  rail« 
lery. 

But  Ishmael  bowed  very  gravely,  and  tbou^  his  heart 
was  breaking,  answered  calmly : 

^  I  hope  so  too.  Miss  Merlin.    We  shall  see." 

^Au  revoirl^  said  Claudia,  her  eyes  sparkling  witl:^ 
airth.  • 

^  IMU  we  mettl^  answei^d  Ishmael,  solemnly,  as  hi^ 
closed  the  carriage  door,  and  gave  the  coachman  the  word 
to  drive  off. 

As  the  carriage  rolled  away,  the  beautiftil  girl,  who  was 
Us  sole  passenger,  and  whose  eyes  had  been  sparkling  with 
n)irtli  but  ananstant  before,  now  threw  her  hands  up  to 
ier  fd«e,  fell  back  in  her  seat,  and  burst  into  a  tenpest  of 
^bbs  and  tears. 
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Ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  within  its  curtained  en- 
closure, Ishmael  remained  standing  and  gazing  after  the 
vanishing  carriage,  which  was  quickly  lost  to  view  in  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  forest  road,  until  Judge  Merlin,  who 
at  the  last  moment  had  decided  to  travel  on  horseback, 
rode  up  to  take  leave  of  him  and  follow  the  carriage. 

'*  Well  1  good-bye,  my  young  friend  !  Take  care  of  your- 
self ! "  were  the  last  adieux  of  the  judge,  as  he  shook  hands 
with  Ishmael,  and  rode  away. 

"I  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey,  sir,"  were  the  final 
Words  of  Ishmael,  sent  after  the  galloping  horse.        y 

Then  the  young  man,  with  desolation  in  his  heart,  Imrned 
into  the  house,  to  set  the  library  in  order,  lock  it  up,  and 
remove  his  own  few  personal  effects  from  the  premises. 

Beuben  Gray,  who  had  come  up  to  assist  the  judge,  re- 
ceive his  final  orders,  and  see  him  off ,  waited  outside  with 
his  light  wagon  to  take  Ishmael  and  his  luggage  home  to 
Woodside.  Beuben  helped  Ishmael  to  transfer  his  books, 
clothing,  etc.,  to  the  little  wagon.  And  then  Ishmael,  after 
having  taken  leave  of  aunt  Katie,  and  left  a  small  present 
in  her  hand,  jumped  into  his  seat,  and  was  driven  off  by 
Beuben.  < 

The  arrangement  at  Tanglewood  had  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  short  winter  forenoon,  so  that  it  was  twelve 
o'clock  meridian  when  they  reached  Woodside. 

They  found  a  very  comfortable  sitting-room  awaiting 
them.  Beuben,  in  the  pride  of  paternity  had  refurnished 
it.  Thej-e  was  a  warm  red  carpet  on  the  fioor ;  warm  red 
curtains  at  the  windows  ;  a  bright  fire  burning  in  the  fire- 
place ;  a  neat  dinner  table  set  out,  and  best  of  all,  Hannah 
seated  in  a  low  rocking  chair,  with  one  rosy  babe  on  her 
lap  and  another  in  the  soft,  white  cradle  bed  by  her  side. 
Hannah  laid  the  baby  she  held  beside  its  brother  in  the 
cradle,  and  arose  and  went  to  Ishmael,  and  took  him  in 
her  arms  and  welcomed  him  home  again,  saying  : 

'^  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  back  I 
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I  -411  make  you  happier  with  us,  lad,  than  you  have  ever 
been  before." 

"  You  have  always  been  very  good  to  me,  aunt  Hannah," 
said  Ishmael,  warmly,  returning  her  embrace. 

"  No,  I  haven't,  Ishmael,  no,  I  haven't,  my  boy ;  but  I 
will  be.  Sally!  bring  in  the  fish  directly.  You  know 
very  well  that  Ishmael  don't  like  rock-fish  boiled  too 
much,"  she  said,  by  way  of  commencement. ,, 

The  order  was  immediately  obeyed,  and  the  family  sat 
down  to  the  table.  The  thrifty  overseer's  wife  had  pro- 
vided a  sumptuous  dinner  in  honor  of  her  nephew's  return. 
The  thriving  overseer  could  afibrd  to  be  extravagant  once 
in  a  while.  Ah !  very  different  were  these  days  of  plenty 
at  Woodside  to  those  days  of  penury  at  the  HiU  Hut. 
And  Hannah  thought  of  the  difference,  as  she  dispensed 
the  good  things  from  the  head  of  her  well-supplied  table. 
The  rock-fish  with  egg  sauce  was  followed  by  a  boiled  hvn\ 
and  roast  ducks  with  sage  dressing,  and  the  dinner  was 
finished  off  with  apple  pudding  and  mince  pies  and  new 
cider. 

Ishmael  tried  his  best  to  do  justice  to  the  luxuries  affec- 
tion had  provided  for  him ;  but  after  all  he  could  not 
satisfy  the  expectation  of  Hannah,  who  complained  bitterly 
of  his  want  of  appetite. 

After  dinner,  when  the  young  man  had  gone  up-stairs  to 
arrange  his  books  and  clothes  in  his  own  room,  and  had 
loft  Hannah  and  Reuben  alone,  Hannah  again  complained 
of  Ishmael's    dereUctions  to    the  duty  of  the  dinner 
table. 

"It's  no  use  talking,  Hannah;  he  can't  help  it.  His 
heart  is  so  full — so  full,  that  he  ain't  got  room  in  his  in- 
sides  for  no  victuals  I  And  that's  just  about  the  truth  on't. 
'Twas  the  same  way  with  me  when  I  was  young  and  in 
love  long  o'  you!  And  wa'n't  you  comtrairy  nyther? 
Lord,  Hannah,  why  when  you  used  to  get  on  your  higli 
hor;?-  with  nift.  I'd  be  oflcn  my  feed  for  weeks  and  weeks 
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throat,  and  my  stomgch  wouldn't  be  nowharl  ^ 

"Reuben,  don  bo  a  fool  it'  liot  becoming  in  the  fethei  of 
a  family,"  said  Mrs.  Hannah,  prrudly  nancing  at  the  twins. 

"Law,  so  it  isn't  so  it  isn't,  Hannah,  woman,^  Bu' 
surely  I  was  only  a  telling  of  you  what  ailed  Ishmael  a 
he  was  off  his  feed." 

"  But  what  foolishness  and  craziness  and  sottishness  for 
Ishmael  to  be  in  love  with  Miss  Merlin!"  exclaimed 
Hannah,  impatiently* 

"  Law,  woman,  who  ever  said  love  was  anything  else  but 
craziness  and  the  rest  of  it,"  laughed  Gray. 

"  But  Miss  Merliu  thinks  no  more  of  Ishmael  than  she 
does  of  the  dirt  under  her  feet,"  said  Hannah,  bitterly. 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  she  thinks  a  deal  more  of  him 
than  she'd  like  anybody  to  find  out,"  said  honest  Reuben, 
winking. 

"  How  did  you  find  it  out  then  ?  *'  inquired  his  wife. 

"  Law,  Hannah,  I  haven't  been  filed  and  froze^  by  lorn, 
with  all  sorts  of  fever  and  ague  love  fits,  all  the  days  of 
my  youth,  without  knowing  of  the  symptoms.  And  I  tell 
you  as  how  the  high  and  mighty  heiress.  Miss  Claudia 
Merlin,  loves  the  very  buttons  on  our  Ishmael's  coat  bet- 
ter nor  she  loves  the  whole  world  and  all  the  people  in  it 
besides.  And  no  wonder  1  for  of  all  the  young  men  as  evei 
I  seed,  gentlemen  or  workingmen,  Ishmael  Worth  is  the 
most  handsomest  in  his  looks  and  his  manners,  and  hi£ 
speech  and  all.  And  I  believe,  though  I  am  not  much  of 
a  judge,  as  he  is  the  most  intelligentest  and  book  lamedest 
/never  seed  his  equal  yet  Why,  Hannah,  I  don't  believe 
as  there  is  e'er  a  prince  a  livin'  as  has  finer  manners,  I 
don't!'' 

"  But,  Reuben,  do  you  mean  what  you  say  ?  Do  you 
really  think  Miss  Claudia  Merlin  condescends  to  like  Ish- 
mael? I  have  heard  of  ladies  doing  such  strange  fchingfii 
sometimes ;  but  Mips  Claudia  Merlir ' '' 
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•*!  told  you,  and  I  tell  you  again,  as  she  loves  the  very 
battonsoflfenlshmaerscoat  better  norsheloves  all  the  world 
besides.  But  she  is  as  proud  a«  Lucifer,  and  ready  to  tear 
ber  own  heart  out  of  her  bosom  for  passion  and  spite,  be- 
cause she  can't  get  Ishmael  out  of  it !  She'll  never  marry 
lim,  if  you  mean  that;  though  I  know  sometimes  young 
ladies  will  marry  beneath  them  for  love;  but  Miss  Merlin 
jvill  never  do  that.  She  would  fling  herself  into  burning 
fire  first  1" 

The  conversation  ootdd  go  no  farther,  for  the  subject  of 
it  was  heard  coming  down  the  stairs,  and  the  next  moment 
he  opene.d  the  door  and  entered  the  room. 

He  took  a  seat  near  Hannah,  smiling  and  saying : 

"For  this  one  afternoon  I  will  take  a  holiday,  aunt 
Hannah,  and  enjoy  the  society  of  yourself  and  the  babies." 

"So  do,  Ishmael,"  replied  the  pleased  and  hap^w 
mother.  And  in  the  very  eflTort  to  shake  off  his  gloom, 
and  please  and  be  pleased^  Ishmael  found  his  sadness 
alleviated. 

Me  was  never  weary  of  wondering  at  Hannah  and  her 
children.  To  behold  his  maiden  aunt  in  the  character  of 
a  wife  had  been  a  standing  marvel  to  Ishmael.  To  con- 
template her  now  as  a  mother  was  an  ever  growing  delight 
to  the  genial  boy.  She  had  lost  her  old-maidish  appear- 
ance. She  was  fleshier,  fairer  and  softer  to  look  upon. 
^ni  she  wore  a  pretty  bobbin-net  cap  and  a  bright-colored 
jalico  wrapper,  and  she  busied  herself  with  needlework 
vhile  turning  the  cradle  with  her  foot,  and  humming  a 
ittle  nursery  song.  As  for  Reuben,  he  arose  as  Ishmael 
sat  down,  stood  contemplating  his  domestic  bliss  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  took  his  hat  and  went  out  upon  hi;:* 
afternoon  rounds  among  the  field  laborers.  A  happ^ 
man  was  Reuben  Gray  I 
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CHAPTER   XLVII 

BUBHY  SHORE. 

Be  feels,  he  feels  within  him 

That  courage  self-possest, — 
That  force  that  yet  shall  wm  hiMp 

The  brightest  and  the  best, — 
The  stalwarth  Saxon  daring 

That  steadily  steps  on^ 
Unswerving  and  unspanng 

Until  the  goal  be  won  1— M.  F.  TuPFBB 

THE  first  thing  Ishmael  did,  when  he  founc^  himself 
again  settled  at  Woodside,  and  had  got  over  th-i  anguish 
of  his  parting  with  Claudia  and  the  excitement  o£  his  re* 
moval  from  1  anglewood,  was  to  walk  over  to  Rusby  Shore 
and  inquire  of  overseer  Brown  whether  a  master  had  yet 
been  heard  of  for  the  little  school. 

"  No,  nor  ain't  a-gwine  to  be !  There  ain't  much  temp- 
tation to  anybody  as  knows  anything  about  this  'ere 
school  to  take  it.  The  chillun  as  comes  to  it; — well, 
there,  they  are  just  the  dullest,  headstrongest,  forwardest 
set  o'  boys  and  gals  as  ever  was ;  and  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  take  'em  all  together,  are  the  bad^ayingest  1  The 
fact  is,  concaming  this  school,  one  may  say  as  the  wex- 
ation  is  sartin  and  the  wages  t^rirsartin,"  answered  Brown, 
whom  Ishmael  found,  as  usual,  sauntering  tlirough  thi 
fields  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

"  Well,  then,  as  I  am  on  my  feet  again,  and  no  othei 
master  can  be  found,  I  will  take  it  myself; — that  is  to  say 
if  I  can  have  it,"  said  Ishmael. 

"Well,  I  reckon  you  can.  Mr.  Middleton,  he  sent  hit 
lawyer  down  here  to  settle  up  aflfairs  arter  he  had  boughl 
the  property,  and  the  lawyer,  he  told  me,  as  I  had  been  sf 
long  used  to  the  place  as  I  was  to  keep  on  a-managing  ol 
it  for  the  new  master ;  and  as  a  letting  out  -^ -'  thk  school 
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house  was  a  part  of  my  business,  I  do  s'pose  as  I  can  let 
you  have  it,  if  you  like  to  take  it." 

"  Yes,  I  should,  and  I  engage  it  from  the  first  of  Janu* 
ary.  There  are  now  but  two  weeks  remaining  until  the 
Christmas  holidays.  So  it  is  not  worth  while  to  open  the 
3chool  until  these  shall  be  over.  But  meanwhile,  Brown, 
you  can  let  your  friends  and  neighbors  know^  that  the 
gchool-house  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  ptpils  on 
Monday,  the  third  of  January." 

"  Very  well,  sir ;  111  let  them  all  know." 

"And  now.  Brown,  tell  me,  is  Mr.  Middleton's  family 
coming  in  at  the  first  of  the  year?"  inquired  Ishmael, 
anxiously. 

^'  Oh,  no,  sir  I  the  house  is  a  deal  too  damp.  In  some 
places  it  leaks  awful  in  rainy  weather.  There  be  a  lot  of 
repairs  to  be  made.  So  it  won't  be  ready  for  the  family 
much  afore  the  spring,  if  then." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Will  you  give  me  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton's  address  ?  " 

"Hi8-wAicA,sfr?" 

"  Tell  me  where  I  can  write  to  him." 

"Oh!  he  is  at  Washington,  present  speaking;  Franklin 
Square,  Washington  City;  that  will  find  him." 

"Thank  you."  And  shaking  hands  with  the  worthy 
overseer  Ishmael  departed. 

And  the  same  day  he  wrote  and  posted  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Middleton. 

The  intervening  two  weeks  between  that  day  and  Christ* 
iUas  was  spent  by  Ishmael,  as  usual,  in  work  and  in  study. 
He  made  up  the  whole  year's  accounts  for  Reuben  Gray, 
and  put  his  farm  books  in  perfect  order.  While  Ishmael 
was  engaged  in  this  latter  job,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
could  not  always  be  at  hand  to  assist  Reuben,  and  that  it 
would  be  much  better  for  Gray  to  learn  enough  of  arith- 
metic and  book-keeping  to  make  him  independent  of  other 
people's  help  in  keeping  Kb  ^nooounta 
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So  when  Ishmael  brought  him  hfe  books  one  evemng 
and  told  him  they  were  all  in  order  up  to  that  present  day, 
and  Reuben  said : 

<<  Tba^k  you,  Ishmael  I  I  don't  know  what  I  should  dd 
without  you,  my  lad  I"  Ishmael  answered  hinu  saying 
Very  earnestly : 

**  Uncle  Reuben,  all  the  events  of  life  are  proverbiallj 
very  uncertain;  and  it  may  happen  you  may  ha 

obliged  to  do  without  me ;  in  which  case,  would  it  not  \$ 
well  for  you  to  be  prepared  for  such  a  contingency  ?  " 

"What  do  jTou  mean,  Ishmael?  inquired  Gtay,  in 
alarm.  ' 

"  I  mean — ^had  you  not  better  learn  to  keep  your  books 
yourself,  in  case  you  should  lose  me? " 

"  Oh,  Ishmael,  I  do  hope  you  are  not  agoing  to  leave 
us  I"  exclaimed  Reuben,  in  terror. 

"  Not  until  duty  obliges  me  to  do  so,  and  that  may 
not  be  for  years.  It  is  true  that  I  have  taken  the  Rushy 
Shore  school-house,  which  I  intend  to  open  on  the  third 
of  January;  but  then  I  shall  continue  to  reside  here  with 
you,  and  walk  backward  and  forward  between  this  and 
that." 

"What!  every  day  there  and  back,  and  it  such  ai 
distance  I " 

"  Yes,  uncle  Reuben;  I  can  manage  to  do  so,  by  rising 
an  hour  eajlier  than  usual,"  said  Ishmael,  cheerftilly. 

"  You  rise  airly  enough  now,  in  all  conscience  1  YouVf 
up  at  daybreak  I  If  you  get  up  airKer  nor  that,  ai^d  take 
tliat  long  walk  twice  every  day,  it  will  wear  you  out  and 
kill  you — ^that  is  alL" 

"  It  will  do  me  good,  uncle  Reuben  I  It  will  be  just  th« 
sort  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  that  I  shall  require  to  anti- 
dote the  effect  of  my  sedentary  work  in  the  schooi-roc^n,'* 
said  Ishmael,  cheerfully. 

*' That's  you,  Ishmael !  allers  looking  on  the  bright  side 
of  everyth^'ng,  and  takincr  hold  of  all  tools  by  th^  «>mootb 
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handle !  I  hardly  think  axiy  hardaMp  in  thie  world  as 
cx)uld  be  put  upon  you,  would  be  took  amiss  by  yeMi^ 
Ishmael." 

.  "  I  am  glad  you  think  so  well  of  use,  uncle  Eeuben;  I 
must  try  to  retain  your  good  opinion ;  it  was  not  of  myself 
I  wished  to  speak,  however,  but  of  you.  I  hope  you  wSll 
earn  to  keep  your  own  accounts;  so  as  to  be  independent 
of  anybody  else's  assistancje.  If  you  would  give  me  a  hdf 
an  hour's  attention  every  night,  I  eould  teach  you  to  do 
it  well  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months." 

'^  Law^  Ishmael,  that  would  give  you  more  tixmbls  thJm 
keeping  the  books  youiselt" 

'^  I  can  teach  you,  and  keep  the  books  besides,  until  yn^u 
are  well  able  to  do  it  yourseK.^' 

^'  Law,  Ishmael,  how  will  you  ever  find  the  time  to  do 
all  that,  and  keep  school,  and  read  law,  and  take  them 
long  walks  besides  ?  " 

"  Why,  uncle  Reuben,  I  can  always  find  time  to  do  eveiry 
duty  I  undertake,"  replied  the  persevering  boy. 

"One  would  think  your  days  were  forty-eight  hours 
long,  Ishmael,  for  you  to  get  thxough  all  the  work  ad  you 
undertake." 

"  But  how  about  the  lessons,  uncle  Beuben  7  " 

**0h,  Ishmael,  I'm  too  old  to  lam;  it  ain't  worth  while 
jaow ;  I'm  past  fifty,  you  know." 

"  Well,  but  you  are  a  fine,  strong,  heialthy  mim,  and  magr 

live  to  be  eighty  or  ninety.    Now,  if  I  can  teach  you  to 

wo  or  three  months  an  art  which  will  be  useful  to  yea 

3veij  day  of  your  life,  ibr  thirty  or.  forty  years,  don't  yoa^ 

Shink  that  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  team  it?" 

"Well,  Ishmael,  you  have  got  a  way  of  putting  things  as 
makes  people  think  they're  reasonaMe,: whether  cm  no,  and 
convinces  of  folks  agin'  their  wilL  I  think,  arier  all,  bdike 
you  oughter  be  a  lawyer,  if  so  be  you'd  tumi  a  judge  and 
jury  round  your  finger  as  easy  as  you  turn  other  people. 
Ill  e'en  lam  of  y^n  Ishmael,  though  it  do  look  rum  like 
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for  an  old  man  like  me  to  go  to  school  to  a  boy  lik^ 
you." 

"That  is  right,  uncle  Reuben.  You'll  be  a  good  axs 
countant  yet  before  the  winter  is  over,"  laughed  Ishmael. 

Christmas  came;  but  it  would  take  too  long  to  tell  of 
the  rustic  merry-makings  in  a  neighborhood  noted  for  the 
festive  style  in  which  it  celebrates  its  Christmas  holidays. 
There  were  dinner,  supper,  and  dancing  parties  in  all  th© 
cottages  during  the  entire  week.  Reuben  Gray  gave  a 
rustic  ball  on  New-year's  evening.  And  all  the  country 
beaux  and  belles  of  his  rank  in  society  came  and  danced 
at  it.  And  Ishmael,  in  the  geniality  of  his  nature,  made 
himself  so  agreeable  to  everybody  tiiat  he  unconsciously 
turned  the  heads  of  half  the  young  girls  in  the  room^  who 
unanimously  pronounced  him  "  quite  the  gentleman." 

This  was  the  last  as  well  as  the  gayest  party  of  the  holi 
days.    It  broke  up  at  twelve  midnight,  because  the  next 
day  was  Sunday. 

On  Monday,  Ishmael  arose  early  and  walked  over  to 
Rushy  Shore,  opened  his  school-house,  lighted  a  fire  in  it, 
and  sat  down  at  his  teacher's  desk  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
his  pupils. 

About  eight  or  nine  o'clock  they  began  to  come,  by  ones, 
twos  and  threes;  some  attended  by  their  parents  and 
some  alone.  Rough-looking  customers  they  were,  to  be 
sure ;  shock-headed,  sun-burned,  and  freckle-&ced  girls  and 
boys  of  the  humblest  class  bf  "  poor  whites,"  as  they  are 
called  in  the  slave  States. 

Ishmael  received  them,  each  and  all,  with  that  genial 
kindness  which  always  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

In  arranging  his  school  and  classifying  his  pupils,  lish- 
mael  found  the  latter  as  ignorant,  stubborn  and  froward 
as  they  had  been  represented  to  him. 

Sam  White  would  not  go  into  the  same  dasB  with  Pete 
.iFohnf«ni«h«^»tige  Poto'Ts  fjtho.t    ot  <lnink  and  was  ^^hAcI 
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Up"  for  fighting.  C...-an  Jones  would  not  sit  beside  Ann 
Bates  because  Ann's  mother  "  hired  out."  Jem  Ellis,  who 
was  a  big  boy  that  did  not  know  his  A  B  C's,  insisted  on 
being  put  at  the  head  of  the  highest  class  because  he 
was  the  tallest  pupil  in  the  school.  And  Sarah  Brown 
refused  to  go  into  any  class  at  all,  because  her  father  waa 
the  overseer  of  the  estate,  and  she  felt  herself  above  them 
all! 

These  objections  and  claims  were  all  put  forth  with  loud 
voices  and  rude  gestures. 

But  Ishmael,  though  shocked,  was  not  discouraged. 
"  In  patience  he  possessed  his  soul "  that  day.  And  after 
a  while  he  succeeded  in  calming  all  these  turbulent  spirits 
and  reducing  his  little  kingdom  to  order. 

It  was  a  very  harassing  day,  however^  and  after  he  had 
dismissed  his  school  and  walked  home,  and  given  Reuben 
Gray  his  lesson,  and  posted  the  account-book,  and  read  a 
portion  of  his  "  Coke,"  he  retired  to  bed,  thoroughly  wearied 
in  mind  and  body  and  keenly  appreciative  of  the  privilege 
of  rest.  From  this  day  forth,  Ishmael  worked  harder  and 
suflFered  more  privations  than,  perhaps,  he  had  ever  done 
at  any  former  period  of  his  life. 

He  rose  every  morning  at  four  o'clock,  before  any  of  the 
family  were  stirring ;  dressed  himself  neatly ;  read  a  por- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  candle-light;  said  his 
prayers ;  ate  the  cold  breakfast  that  had  been  laid  out  for 
him  the  night  before;  and  set  oiBf  to  walk  five  miles  to  his 
jchool-house. 

He  usually  reached  it  at  half-past  six ;  opened  and  aired 
the  room,  and  made  the  fire ;  and  then  sat  down  to  read 
law  until  the  arrival  of  the  hour  for  the  commencement  of 
the  studies. 

He  taught  diligently  until  twelve  o'clock ;  then  he  dis- 
missed the  pupils  for  two  hours  to  go  home  and  get  their 
dinners;  he  ate  the  cold  luncheon  of  bread  and  cheese  or 
meat  that  he  had  brought  with  him ;  and  set  off  to  walk 
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briskly  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  to  Shelton,  wherb 
the  court  was  in  session,  and  where  he  spent  an  hoir; 
watching  their  proceedings,  and  taking  notes.  He  got 
back  to  his  school  at  two  o'clock;  called  in  his  pupfla 
for  the  afternoon  session ;  and  taught  diligently  until  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  dismissed  tbem  for 
the  day,  shut  up  the  school-house,  and  set  oflF  to  walk 
home. 

He  usually  reached  Woodside  at  about  seven  o'clock, 
where  he  found  them  waiting  tea  for  him.  As  this  was 
the  only  meal  Ishmael  could  take  at  home,  Hannah 
always  took  care  that  it  should  be  a  comfortable  and 
abundant  one.  After  tea,  he  would  give  Reuben  his  lesson 
in  book-keeping,  post  up  the  day's  accounts,  and  then  re- 
tire to  his  room  to  study  for  an  hour  or  two  before  going 
to  bed.  This  was  the  history  of  five  days  out  of  every 
week  of  Ishmael's  life. 

On  Saturdays,  accc»:ding  to  custom,  the  school  had  a 
holiday ;  and  Ishmael  spent  the  morning  in  working  in 
the  garden.  As  it  was  now  the  depth  of  winter  there  was 
but  little  to  do,  and  half  a  day's  work  in  the  week  suflBced 
to  keep  aU  in  order.  Saturday  afternoons  Ishmael  went 
over  to  open  and  ^ir  the  library  at  Tanglewood,  and  to  re- 
turn the  books  he  had  read  and  bring  back  new  ones. 
Saturday  evenings  he  spent  very  much  as  he  did  the 
preceding  ones— in  giving  Reuben  his  lesson ;  in  posting 
up  the  week's  accounts,  and  in  reading  law  until  bed 
time. 

'  On  Sundays  Ishmael  rested  from  worldly  labors,  and 
went  to  church  to  refresh  his  souL  But  for  this  Sabbath's 
rest,  made  obligatory  upon  him  by  the  Christian  law,  Ish- 
mael must  have  broken  down  under  his  severe  labors.  As 
it  was,  however,  the  benign  Christian  law  of  the"Sabbath*a 
holy  rest  proved  his  salvation. 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

ONWARD. 

The  boldness  aad  l^e  qai«i, 

That  calmly  go  ahead, 
In  spite  of  wrath  and  riot, 

In  spite  of  quiok  and  dead**^ 
Wana  energy  to  spur  him, 

Keen  enterprise  to  guide^ 
And  conseience  to  upstir  hin^ 

And  duty  by  his  side, 
And  hope  forever  singing 

Assurance  of  suocess, 
And  rapid  action  springing 

At  onoe  to  nothing  less  1— M.  F.  Tuppsp. 

IN  tiuB  perwevering  labor,  Ishmael  cheerfully  passed  the 
winter  months. 
He  had  not  heard  one  word  of  Claudia,  or  of  her 
father,  except  such  scant  news  as  reached  him  through 
the  judge's  occasional  letters  to  the  overseer. 

He  had  received  an  encouraging  note  from  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  in  answer  to  the  letter  he  had  written  to  that  gentleman. 
About  the  first  of  April  Ishmael's  first  quarterly  school 
bills  began  to  be  due. 

Tuition  fees  were  not  high  in  that  poor  neighborhood, 
and  his  pay  for  each  pupil  averaged  about  two  dollars  a 
quarter.  His  school  numbered  thirty  pupils,  about  one- 
third  of  whom  never  paid,  consequently,  at  the  end  of  the 
3rst  three  months,  his  net  receipts  were  just  forty-two 
dollars.  Not  very  encouraging  this,  yet  Ishmael  was 
pleased  and  happy,  especially  as  he  felt  that  he  was  really 
doing  the  little  savages  intrusted  to  his  care  a  great  deal 
of  good. 

Half  of  this  money  Ishmael  would  have  forced  upon 
Hannah  and  Reuben ;  but  Hannah  flew  into  a  passion  and 
demanded  to  be  informed  if  her  nephew  took  her  for  a 
money-grub;  xind    Reuben    quietly  assured  th^   young 
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tnan  that  his  services  overpaid  his  board;  which  was 
quite  true. 

One  evening,  about  the  middle  of  April,  Ishmael  sat  at 
his  school  desk  mending  pens,  setting  copies,  and  keeping 
an  eye  on  a  refractory  boy  who  had  been  detained  after 
school  hours,  to  learn  a  lesson  he  had  failed  to  know  in  his 
class. 

Ishmael  had  just  finished  setting  his  last  copy  and  was 
engaged  in  piling  the  copy-books  neatly,  one  on  top  of 
another,  when  there  came  a  soft  tap  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Ishmael,  fully  expecting  to  see  some  of 
the  refractory  boy's  friends  come  to  inquire  after  him. 

The  door  opened  and  a  very  young  lady,  in  a  gray  silk 
•  dress,  straw  hat  and  blue  ribbons,  entered  the  school-room. 

Ishmael  looked  up,  gave  one  glance  at  the  fair,  sweet 
face,  serious  blue  eyes  and  soft  light  ringlets,  and  dropped 
his  copy  books,  came  down  from  his  seat  and  hurried  to 
meet  the  visitor,  exclaiming : 

"  Bee  I    Oh,  dear,  dear  Bee,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you! " 

"So  am  I  you,  Ishmael,"  said  Beatrice  Middleton,  frankl}' 
giving  her  hand  to  be  shaken. 

"  Bee  I  oh,  I  beg  pardon !  Miss  Middleton  I  mean !  it  is 
such  a  happiness  to  me  to  see  you  again ! " 

"  So  it  is  to  me  to  see  you,  Ishmael,"  frankly  answered 
Beatrice. 

"You  will  sit  down  and  rest.  Bee? — Miss  Middleton  I" 
^^xclaimed  Ishmael,  running  to  bring  his  own  school-chaii' 
for  her  accommodation. 

"  I  will  sit  down  Bee.  None  of  my  old  schoolmates  call 
me  anything  else,  Ishmael,  and  I  should  hardly  know  my 
little  self  by  any  other  name,"  said  Bee,  taking  the  offered 
Beat. 

"  I  thank  you  very  much  for  letting  me  call  you  so !  It 
really  went  against  all  old  feelings  of  friendship  to  call  you 
otherwise." 

"Why  certainly  it  didi" 
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^  I  hope  your  father  and  all  the  family  are  well  ?  " 
"AU  except  mamma,  who,  you  know,  is  very  delicate." 
"  Yes,  I  know.    They  are  all  down  here,  of  course  ?  " 
"No;   no  one  but  myseK  and  one  man  and  maid- 
^rvant." 
"Indeed!" 

"  Yes ;  I  came  down  to  see  to  the  last  preparations,  so 
as  to  have  everything  in  order  and  comfortable  for  mamma 
when  she  comes." 
"  Still '  mamma's  right-hand  woman,'  Bee  I " 
"  Well,  yes ;  I  must  be  so.  You  know  her  health  is  very 
uncertain,  and  there  are  so  many  children !  two  more  since 
you  left  us,  Ishmael !  And  they  are  all  such  a  responsi- 
bility I  And  as  mamma  is  so  delicate  and  I  am  the  eldest 
daughter  I  mtist  take  much  of  the  care  of  them  aU  upon 
myself,"  replied  the  girl-woman,  very  gravely. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so ;  and'yet — "  Ishmael  hesitated  and 
Bee  took  up  the  discourse; 

'— "  I  know  what  you  were  thinking  of,  Ishmael!  That 
some  other  than  myself  ought  to  have  been  found  to  come 
down  to  this  uninhabited  house  to  make  the  final  prepara- 
tions for  the  reception  of  the  family ;  but  really  now,  Ish- 
mael, when  you  come  to  iiiink  of  it,  who  coiM  have  been 
found  so  competent  as  myself  for  this  duty?  To  be  sure, 
you  know,  we  sent  an  upholsterer  down  with  the  new  fur- 
niture, and  with  particular  instructions  as  to  its  arrange- 
ment :  every  carpet,  set  of  curtains  and  suit  of  furniture, 
marked  witii  the  name  of  the  room  for  which  it  was 
destined.  But  then,  you  know,  there  are  a  hundred  other 
things  to  be  done,  after  the  upholsterer  has  quitted  the 
house,  that  none  but  a  woman  and  a  member  of  the  family 
would  know  how  to  do — cut  glass  and  china  and  cutlery 
to  be  taken  out  of  their  cases  and  arranged  in  sideboards 
and  cupboards ;  and  bed  and  table  linen  to  be  ii^tpacked 
and  put  into  drawers  and  closets ;  and  the  children's  beds 
to  be  aired  and  made  up ;  and  xnamma's  own  chamber 
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and  nursery  made  ready  for  her ;  and,  last  of  all,  for  the 
evening  that  they  are  expected  to  arrive,  a  nice  delicate 
supper  got.  Now,  who  was  there  to  attend  to  all  this  but 
me?"  questioned  Beatrice,  lookiujg  gravely  into  IshmaePs 
face.  And  as  she  waited  for  an  answer,  Ishmael  replied: 
"Why — failing  your  mamma,  your  papa  might  have 
done  it,  without  any  derogation  from  his  manly  dignity. 
When  General  Washington  was  in  Philadelphia,  during 
his  first  Presidential  term,  with  all  the  cares  of  the  young 
nation  upon  his  shoulders,  he  superintended  the  fitting  up 
of  his  town  house  for  the  reception  of  Mre.  Washington  ; 
descending  even  to  the  details  of  hanging  ourtains  and 
setting  up  mangles ! " 
Beatrice  laughed,  as  she  said :  . 

"Law,  Ishmael!  havent  you  got  over  your  habit  of 
quoting  your  heroes  yet?  And  have  you  really  faith 
enough  to  hope  that  modern  men  will  come  up  to  their 
standard?  Of  course,  George  Washington  was  equal  to 
every  human  duty  from  the  conquering  of  Comwallis  to — 
the  crimping  of  a  cap-border,  if  necessary  I  for  he  was  a 
miracle !  But  my  papa,  God  bless  him,  though  wise  and 
good,  is  but  a  man,  and  would  no  more  know  how  to  per- 
form a  woman's  duties  than  I  should  how  to  do  a  man's ! 
What  should  he  know  of  china-closets  and  linen  cheftts? 
Why,  Ishmael,  he  doesn't  know  fi'penny  bit  cotton  from 
five  shilling  linen,  and  would  have  been  as  apt  as  not  to 
have  ordered  the  servants'  sheets  on  the  children's  bedn 
and  vice  versa  ;  and  for  mamma's  supper  he  would  bavt  been 
as  likely  to  have  fried  pork  as  the  broiled  spring  ohickeni) 
that  I  shall  provide !  No,  Ishmael ;  gentlemen  may  be 
great  masters  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  they  are  hopelesa 
dunces  in  housekeeping  matters." 
"As  far  as  your  experience  goes.  Bee." 
"  Of  course,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes." 
"When  did  you  reach  Rushy  Shore,  Bee?" 
**  Last  night  about  seven,  o'dock.    JMatty  came,  witii  now 
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in  the  carriage,  and  Jason  drove  us.  We  spent  all  day  in 
unpacking  and  arranging  the  things,  that  had  been  sent 
down  on  the  *  Canvas  Back '  a  week  or  two  ago.  And  this 
afternoon  I  thought  I  would  walk  over  here  and  see  what 
sort  of  a  school  you  had.  Papa  read  your  letter  to  us,  and 
we  were  all  interested  in  your  success  here.^' 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Bee ;  I  know  that  you  are  all  among 
my  very  best  friends ;  and  some  of  thes6  days,  Bee,  I  hope, 
I  trust,  to  do  credit  to  your  friendship.*' 

"That  you  will,  Ishmael!  What  do  you  think  my 
papa  told  my  uncle  Merlin? — that,  *that  young  man 
(meaning  you)  was  destined  to  make  his  mark  on  liiis 
century.' " 

A  deep  blush  of  mii^led  pleasure,  bashfulness  and 
aspiration  mantled  Ishmael's  delicate  face.  He  bowed 
with  sweet,  grave  courtesy,  and  changed  the  subject  of 
conversation,  by  saying : 

"  I  hope  Judge  Merlin  and  his  daughter  are  quite  well  ?  " 

"  Quite  1  They  are  still  at  Annapolis.  Papa  visited 
them  there  for  a  few  days  last  week.  The  judge  is  stop- 
ping at  the  *  Stars  and  Stripes '  hotel,  and  Claudia  is  a 
parlor  boarder  at  a  celebrated  French  school  in  the 
vicinity.  Claudia  will  not  *  come  out '  until  next  winter, 
when  her  father  goes  to  Washington.  For,  next  Decem- 
ber, Claudia  will  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  will  enter 
upon  her  mother's  large  property,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  marriage  settlement  and  the  mother'*^,  will.  I  sup- 
pose she  will  be  the  richest  heiress  in  America,  for  the 
property  is  estimated  at  more  than  a  million !  Ah !  it  is 
fine  to  be  Claudia  Merlin — is  it  not,  Ishmael?" 

"  Very,'^  answered  the  young  man,  scarcely  conscious, 
.  amid  the  whirl  of  his  emotions,  what  he  was  saying. 

**And  what  a  sensation  her  entree  into  society  will 
make !  I  should  like  to  be  in  Washington  next  winter 
when  she  comes  out!  Ah!  but  after  all — what  a  Afwrget 
*  for  fortune-hunters  she  will  be,  to  be  sure  1 "  Mgbdd  fidi^ 
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*'3he  is  beautiful  and  acr^omplished,  and  altogetber 
lovely  enongh  to  be  sought  for  herself  alone  I "  exclaimed 
Ishmael;  in  the  low  and  faltering  tones  of  deep  feeling. 

'*  Ah,  yes,  if  she  were  poor ;  but  who  on  earth  could  see 
whether  the  heiress  of  a  million  were  pretty  or  plain  ;  good 
or  bad ;  witty  or  stupid  ?'* 

''So  young  and  so  cynical  I "  said  Ishmael,  sadly. 

''Ah,  Ishmael,  whoever  reads  and  observes  must  feel 
and  reflect ;  and  whoever  feels  and  reflects  must  soon  lose 
the  simple  &ith  of  childhood.  Wb  shall  see ! "  said  Bee, 
rising  and  drawing  her  gray  silk  scarf  around  her 
shoulders. 

"  You  are  not  going  ?  " 

"Yes ;  I  have  much  yet  Vb  do.'* 

"Can  I  not  help  you  ?'* 

"  Oh,  no ;  there  is  nothing  that  I  have  to  do  that  a 
classical  and  mathematical  scholar  and  nursling-lawyer 
could  understand." 

*  "  Then,  at  least,  allow  me  to  see  you  safely  home.  The 
ntursling-Iawyer  can  do  that,  I  suppose?  If  you  will  be 
pleased  io  sit  down  until  I  hear  this  young  ^hopeful  say 
his  lesson,  I  will  close  up  the  school-room  and  be  at  your 
isiervice/* 

"Thank  you  very  much ;  but  I  have  to  call  at  Brown's, 
the  overseer's,  and  I  would  much  rather  you  would  not 
trouble  yourself,  Ishmael.  Good-bye.  When  we  all  get 
settled  up  at  the  house,  which  must  be  by  next  Saturday 
night,  at  farthest,  you  must  come  often  to  see  us.  It  was 
to  say  this  that  I  came  here.' 

"Thank  you,  dearest  Bee!  I  shall  eateem  it  a  great 
privilege  to  come." 

"Prove  it,"  laughed  Bee,  as  she  waved  adieu,  and  tripped 
out  of  the  school-room. 

Ishmael  called  up  his  pupil  for  recitation. 

The  little  savage  oould  not  say  his  lesson,  and  began  to 
Wiep  and  rub  his  eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  his  Jacket 
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•*  You  mougnt  let  me  off  this  once,  anyways,'*  he  sobbed. 

"But  why  should  I ?"  mquired  Ishmael. 

**A-cau8e  of  the  pretty  lady  a-coming." 

Ishmael  laughed,  and  for  a  moment  entertained  the 
thought  of  admitting  this  plea  and  letting  the  pleader  go. 
But  Ishmael  was  really  too  conscientious  to  suffer  himself 
X)  be  lured  aside  trom  the  strict  line  of  duty  by  any  pass« 
mg  fancy  or  caprice ;  so  he  answered : 

"  Your  plea  is  an  ingenious  one,  Eddy ;  and  since  you 
have  wit  enough  to  make,  it,  you  must  have  sense  enough 
to  learn  your  lesson.  Come,  now,  let  us  sit  down  and  put 
our  heads  together,  and  try  again,  and  see  what  we  can 
do/' 

And  with  the  kindness  for  which  he  was  ever  noted,  the 
young  master  sat  down  beside  his  stupid  pupil,  and  pa- 
tiently went  over  and  over  the  lesson  with  him,  until  he 
had  succeeded  in  getting  it  into  Eddy's  thick  head. 

"  There,  now !  now  you  know  the  difference  between  a 
common  noun  and  a  proper  one  I  are  you  not  glad?" 
asked  Ishmael,  smiling. 

"  Yes ;  but  they'll  all  be  done  supper,  and  the  hominy 
11  be  cold !  "  said  the  boy,  sulkily. 

"  Oh,  no,  it  will  not.  I  kxiow  all  about  the  boiling  of 
hominy.  They'll  keep  the  pot  hanging  over  the  fire  until 
bed-time,  so  you  can  have  yours  hot  as  soon  as  you  get 
home.    Off  with  you,  now  I "  laughed  Ishmael. 

His  hopeful  pupil  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  order,  but 
.et  off  on  a  run.  ,' 

Ishmael  arranged  his  books,  closed  up  hi^  school-room, 
and  started  to  walk  horne. 

There  he  delighted  Hannah  with  the  news  that  her 
former  friend  and  patron,  Mrs.  Middleton,  was  soon  ex- 
pected at  Rushy  Shore.  And  he  interested  both  Reuben 
and  Hannah  with  the  description  of  beautiful  Bee's  visit 
to  the  schooL 

"  I  wonder  why  he  couldn't  have  fallen  in  love  witb 
herr'  thought  Hannalu  Digizedbye^oogle 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

STILL  ONWABD* 

His.  alV  the  mighty  moveneafi 

'niat  urge  the  hero's  breast^ 
The  longingb  and  the  lovingSi. 

The  sphriVs  glad  nnreat, 
That  flcorns  excuse  to  tender. 

Or  fortune's  fkyor  ask, 
That  never  will  surrender 

Whatever  be  the  task  1— M.  F.  TumtB. 

BEATRXCS  did  not  opm9  again  to  the  achool-rooin  to 
see  Ishmael.  The  memory  of  old  school-day  friend- 
ic^hip,  as  well  as  the  prompting  of  hospitality  and  benevo- 
lence, had  brought  her  there  on  her  first  visit  She  had 
not  thought  of  the  lapse  of  time,  or  ilu)  change  that  two 
years  must  have  made  in  him  as  well  as  in  herself,  and 
60,  where  she  expected  to  find  a  mere  youth,  she  found  a 
young  man;  and  maid^i  delicacy  restrained  her  6om 
repeating  her  visit. 

On  Thursday  morning,  however,  as  Ishmael  was  open- 
ing his  school-room,  he  heard  a  brisk  step  approaching, 
and  Mr,  Middleton  was  at  his  side.  Their  hands  flew  into 
each  other  and  shook  mutually  before  either  spoke.  Then, 
with  beaming  eyes  and  hearty  tones,  both  ezdaimed  a$ 
once: 

^  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  I  ^ 

"  Of  course  you  arrived  last  night!  I  hope  you  had  i 
pleasant  journey,  and  that  Mrs.  Middleton  has  recovered 
her  fatigue,''  said  Ishmael,  placing  a  chair  for  his  visitor. 

"A  very  pleasant  journey!  The  day  was  delightfully 
cool,  and  even  my  wife  did  not  sufier  from  fatigue.  Bh« 
is  quite  well  this  morning,  and  quite  delighted  with  hei 
new  home.  But,  see  here,  Ishmael!  how  you  havi 
changed  I  You  are  taller  than  I  am !  You  mcust  be  neat 
fix  feet  in  height  I    Are  you  not?  ^ 
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•Irappoee  so,"  smiled  Jshmael. 

*  And  your  hair  is  so  much  darker.  Altogether,  you  are 
90  much  improved.** 

"There  was  room  for  it** 

•  There  always  is,  my  boy.  Well,  I  did  not  come  here 
feo  pay  compliments,  my  young  friend.  I  came  to  tell 
you  ^at,  thanks  to  my  little  Bee's  activity,  we  are  aL 
comfortably  settled  at  home  now;  and  we  should  be 
happy  if  you  would  ooum  on  Friday  evening  and  spend 
with  us  Saturday  and  Sunday,  your  weekly  holidays." 

"  I  tbank  you,  9ir ;  I  thank  vou  very  mudi.  I  should 
extremely  like  to  come,  but—** 

^N(yw,  Ishmae),  hushl  I  do  not  intend  «o  take  a  de- 
nial When  I  give  an  invitation  I  am  always  very  much 
in  earnest  about  it;  and  to  show  you  how  much  I  am  in 
earnest  about  Mis,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  reflected  this  was 
Thursday,  and  that  if  I  asked  you  to-day  you  could  tell 
your  friends  when  you  gel  home  this  evening,  and  come 
tx^morrow  morning  prepared  to  remain  over  till  Monday. 
Otherwise,  if  I  had  not  invited  you  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, you  would  have  had  to  walk  all  the  way  back  home 
to*morrow  evening  to  tell  your  friends  before  coming  to 
see  us.  So  you  see  how  much  I  wished  to  have  you  come, 
Ishmael,  and  how  I  studied  ways  and  means.  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton  and  all  your  old  school-mates  are  equally  anxious 
to  see  you,  so  say  no  more  about  it,  but  come  I " 

**  Indeed,  I  earnestly  thank  you,  Mr.  Middleton,  and  I 
was  not  about  to  decline  your  kind  invitation  in  toto;  but 
only  to  say  that  I  am  occupied  with  duties  that  I  cannefe 
neglect  on  Friday  evenings  and  Saturday  mornings;  but 
on  Saturday  evening  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  come  over 
and  spend  Sunday  with  you.** 

"Very  well,  then,  Ishmael;  so  be  it;  I  accept  so  much 
frf  your  pleasant  company,  since  no  more  of  it  is  to  be 
bad.    By  the  way,  Ishmael''* 

*  Yes,  sir.** 
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^  That  was  a  gallant  feat  and  a  narrow  «ecape  of  yomi^ 
as  it  was  described  to  me  by  my  niece  Claudia.  Nothing 
less  than  the  preservation  of  her  life  could  have  justified 
you  in  such  a  desperate  act." 

"  I  am  grateful  to  Miss  Merlin  tor  remembering  it,  air." 

"As  if  she  ever  could  forget  it  I  (jood  Heaven  I  Wellj 
Ishmael,  I  see  that  your  pupils  are  assembling  fast.  I 
will  not  detain  you  from  your  duties  longer.  Good-mom* 
ing ;  and  remember  that  we  shall  expect  you  on  Saturday 
evening." 

"Good-morning,  sir;  I  will  remember;  pray  give  my 
respects  to  Mrs.  Middleton   nd  all  the  family," 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  as  he  walked  away. 

Ishmael  re-entered  the  school-room,  rang  the  bell  to  call 
the  pupils  in,  and  commenced  the  duties  of  the  day. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  all  his  weekly  labors  being  sera- 
pulously  finished,  Ishmael  walked  over  to  Rushy  Shore 
Beacon,  as  Mr.  Middleton's  house  was  called. 

It  was  a  very  large  old  edifice  of  white  stone,  and  stood 
upon  the  extreme  point  of  a  headland  running  out  into 
the  river.  There  were  many  trees  behind  it,  landward; 
but  none  before  H,  seaward  so  that  really  the  tall  white 
house,  with  its  many  windows,  might  well  serve  as  a  bea- 
con to  passing  vessels. 

Around  the  headland  upon  which  it  was  situat^ed,  the 
waters  swept  with  a  mighty  impetus  and  a  deafening  roai 
that  gave  tiie  place  its  descriptive  name  of  Rushy  Shora 
As  the  air  and  water  here  were  mildly  salt,  the  situati<m 
was.  deemed  very  healthy  and  well  suited  to  such  delicate 
lungs  as  required  a  stimulating  atmosphere,  and  yet  could 
uofc  bear  the  fall  strength  of  the  sea  breezes.  As  such  the 
place  had  been  selected  by  Mr.  Middleton  for  the  residence 
of  his  invalid  wife. 

When  I^htnuel  approached  the  house,  he  found  the 
family  all  us.senibled  in  the  long  front  poi-cii  to  cujoy  the 
fine  water  view. 
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Walter  Middletoni  who  was  the  first  to  spy  Ishmael's 
approach^  ran  down  the  steps  and  out  to  meet  him^  ez» 
claiming^  as  he  caught  and  shook  his  hand  : 

"How  are  you,  old  boy?  how  are  you?  looking  in  high 
health  and  handsomeness,  at  any  rate  I  I  should  have 
come  down  to  the  school  to  see  you,  Ishmael ;  only,  on  the 
very  morning  after  our  arrival,  I  had  to  mount  my  horse 
and  ride  down  to  Baymouth  to  attend  to  some  business  for 
my  fether,  and  I  did  not  get  back  until  late  last  night. 
Come,  hurry  on  to  the  house  !  My  mother  is  anxious  to 
we  her  old  fevorite. " 

And  so,  overpowering  Ishmael  with  the  cordiality  of  his 
greeting,  Walter  drew  his  friend's  arm  within  his  own,  and 
took  him  upon  the  porch  in  the  midst  of  the  family  group, 
that  immediately  surrounded  and  warmly  welcomed  him. 

"  How  handsome  and  manly  you  have  grown,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Middleton,  with  almost  motherly  pride  in  her 
favorite. 

Ishmael  blushed  and  bowed  in  reply  to  this  direct  com* 
pliment.  And  soon  he  was  seated  among  them,  chatting 
pleasantly. 

This  was  but  the  first  of  many  delightful  visits  to  Eushy 
Shore,  enjoyed  by  Ishmael.  Mr.  Middleton  liked  to  have 
him  there,  and  often  pressed  him  to  come.  And  I&hmael, 
who  very  well  knew  the  diffeience  between  invitations 
given  from  mere  politeness  and  those  prompted  by  a  sin- 
«ere  desire  for  his  company,  frequently  accepted  them. 

One  day  Mr.  Middleton,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the^ 
struggles  of  Ishmael,  said  to  him : 

'*  You  should  enter  some  law  school,  my  young  friend.'' 

"  I  intend  to  do  so,  sir,  as  soon  as  I  have  accomplished 
two  thinjgs." 

"And  what  are  they?" 

'^  Saved  money  enough  to  defray  my  expenses  and  found 
a  substitute  for  myself  as  master  of  this  little  schooL" 

*'  Oh,  bother  the  school  I  you  must  not  always  be  sacri- 
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ficing  yourself  to  the  public  welfare^  iBlunaeV  Isn^ied 
Mr.  Middleton,  who  Bometimes  permitted  himself  to  vm 
rough  words. 

"But  to  duty,  sir?" 

**  Oh^  if  you  ouce  make  it  a  question  of  duty,  I  hsfe  no 
more  to  say/'  was  the  concluding  remark  of  Idunaei's 
friend. 

Thus^  in  diligent  labor  and  intellectual  intercourse,  the 
young  man  passed  the  summer  months. 

One  bright  hope  burned  constantly  before  IshmaeFs 
mental  vision — of  seeing  Claudia  ;  but^  ah  I  this  hope  was 
destined  to  be  deferred  from  week  to  week,  and  finally 
disappointed. 

Judge  Merlin  did  not  come  to  Tanglewood  as  usual  this 
summer.  He  took  his  daughter  to  the  seannde  instead, 
where  they  lived  quietly  at  a  private  boarding-house,  be- 
cause it  was  not  intended  that  Miss  Merlin  should  enter 
society  until  the  coming  winter  at  Washington. 

To  Ishmael  this  was  a  bitter  disappointment,  but  a 
bitter  tonic^  too,  since  it  served  to  give  strength  to  his 
mind. 

Late  in  September,  his  friend  Walter  Middleton,  who 
was  a  medical  student,  left  them  to  attend  the  autumn  and 
winter  course  of  lectures  in  Baltimore.  Ishmael  felt  the 
loss  of  his  society  very  much ;  but  as  usual  consoled  him- 
self by  hard  work,  through  all  the  autumn  months. 

He  heard  from  Judge  Merlin  and  his  daughter  through 
their  letters  to  the  Middletons.  They  were  again  in  An- 
napolis, where  Miss  Merlin  was  passing  her  last  term  at  the 
finishing  school,  but  they  were  to  go  to  Washington  at  the 
meeting  of  Congress  in  December. 

As  the  month  of  November  drew  to  a  close,  Ishmael 
began  to  compute  the  labors,  progress  and  profits  of 
the  year.  He  found  that  he  had  brought  his  school 
into  fine  working  order ;  he  had  brought  hfe  pupih 
on  well ;  he  had  made  Keuben  Gray  a  very  good  reader, 
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penman,  arithmetician  and  book-keeper;  ana  lastly,  he 
had  adTanced  himself  very  far  in  his  chosen  professional 
studies.  But  he  had  made  but  little  money,  and  saved 
less  than  a  hundred  dollars.  This  -was  not  enough  to  sup- 
port him,  even  by  the  severest  economy,  at  any  law- 
Bchool.  Something  else,  he  f^t,  must  be  done  for  tlio 
uext  year,  by  which  more  money  might  be  made.  So 
after  reflecting  upon  the  subject  for  some  time,  he  wrote 
out  two  advertisements — one  for  a  teacher,  competent  to 
take  charge  of  a  small  country  school,  and  the  other  for 
a  situation  as  book-keeper,  clerk,  or  amanuensis.  In  the 
course  of  a  week,  the  first  advertisement  was  answered 
by  a  Methodist  preacher  living  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
who  proposed  to  augment  the  small  salary  he  received 
for  preaching  on  Sundays,  by  teaching  a  day  school  all 
the  week.  Ishmael  had  an  interview  with  this  gentle- 
man, and  finding  him  all  that  could  be  desired  in  a 
clergyman  and  country  school-master,  willingly  engaged 
to  relinquish  his  own  post  in  favor  of  the  new  candidate 
on  the  first  of  the  coming  year. 

His  second  advertisement  was  not  yet  answered ;  but 
Ishmael  kept  it  on  and  anxiously  awaited  the  result. 

At  length  his  perseverance  was  crowned  with  a  success 
greater  than  he  could  have  anticipated.  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  December,  a  few  days  before  the  breaking  up 
of  his  school  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  that  he  called  at 
the  Shelton  post-offioe  to  ask  if  there  were  any  letters  for 
''X.  Y.  Z.,"  those  being  the  initials  he  had  signed  to  his 
second  advertisement.  A  letter  was  handed  him ;  at  last, 
then,  it  had  come  I  Without  scrutinizing  the  handwriting 
or  the  superscription^  Ishmael  tore  it  open  and  read; 

Washikgton,  December  14. 
Mr.  *'X.  Y.  Z." — ^I  have,  seen  your  advertisement  in 
the  Intelligencer^    I  am  in  want  of  an  intelligent  and  well- 
educated  young  man  to  act  ««  my  confidential  secretarjglc 
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and  occasional  amanuensis.  If  you  will  write  to  me,  en« 
closing  testimonials  and  references  as  to  your  character 
and  competency,  and  stating  the  amount  of  salary  you 
will  expect  to  receive,  I  hope  we  may  come  to  a  satisfeo- 
tory  arrangement. 

Respectfully  yours,  Randolph  Mebun. 

It  was  from  Claudia's  father,  then!  It  was  a  stroke  ol 
fate,  or  so  it  seemed  to  the  surprised  and  excited  mind  ol 
Ishmael! 

Trembling  with  joy,  he  retired  to  the  private  parlor  of 
the  quiet  little  village  inn  to  answer  the  letter,  so  that  it 
might  go  off  to  Washington  by  the  mail  that  started  that 
afternoon.  He  smiled  to  himself  as  he  wrote  that  Judge 
Merlin  himself  had  had  ample  opportunity  of  personally 
testing  the  character  and  ability  of  the  advertiser,  but  ihal 
if  further  testimony  were  needed,  he  begged  to  refer  to  Mr. 
James  Middleton,  of  Rushy  Shore.  Finally,  he  left  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  salary  to  be  settled  by  the  judge 
himself.  He  signed,  sealed  and  directed  this  letter,  and 
hurried  to  the  post-office  to  post  it  before  the  closing  of 
the  mail. 

And  then  he  went  home  in  a  maze  of  delight. 

Three  anxious  days  passed,  and  then  Ishmael  received 
his  answer.  It  was  a  fevorable  and  a  conclusive  one.  The 
judge  told  him  that  from  the  post-office  address  given  in 
the  advertisement,  as  well  as  from  other  circumstances,  he 
had  supposed  the  advertiser  to  be  Ishmael,  himself,  but 
could  not  be  sure  until  he  had  received  his  letter,  when  ho 
was  glad  to  find  his  suppositions  correct,  as  he  should 
much  rather  receive  into  his  family,  in  a  confidential 
capacity,  a  known  young  man  like  Mr.  Worth,  than  any 
stranger,  however  well  recommended  the  latter  might  be ; 
he  would  fix  the  salary  at  three  hundred  dollars,  with 
board  and  lodging,  if  that  would  meet  the  young  gentle- 
tnai^'s  views;  if  the  terms  suited,  he  hoped  Mr.  Worth 
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PTould  lose  no  time  in  joining  him  in  Washington,  as  he, 
the  writer,  was  overwhelmed  with  correspondence  that  waa 
still  accumulating. 

Ishmael  answered  this  second  letter  immediately,  saying 
that  he  would  be  in  Washington  on  the  following  Tues- 
iay.  I 

After  posting  this  letter  he  walked  rapidly  homeward, 
jailing  at  Rushy  Shore  on  his  way  to  inform  his  friends, 
the  Middletons,  of  his  change  of  fortune.  As  Ishmael  was 
not  egotistical  enough  to  speak  of  himself  and  his  affairs 
until  it  became  absolutely  needful  for  him  to  do  so,  he  had 
never  told  Mr.  Middleton  of  his  plan  of  giving  up  the 
school  to  the  Methodist  minister  and  seeking  another 
situation  for  himself.  And  during  the  three  days  of  his 
correspondence  with  Judge  Merlin,  he  had  not  even  seen 
Mr.  Middleton,  whom  he  only  took  time  to  visit  on  Satur- 
day evenings. 

Upon  this  afternoon,  he  reached  Rushy  Shore  just  as  the 
family  were  sitting  down  to  dinner.  They  were  as  much  . 
surprised  as  pleased  to  see  him  at  such  an  unusual  time 
as  the  middle  of  the  week.  Mr.  Middleton  got  up  to  shake 
hands  with  him;  Mrs.  Middleton  ordered  another  plate 
brought ;  Bee  saw  that  room  was  made  for  another  chair ; 
and  so  Ishmael  was  welcomed  by  acclamation,  and  seated 
among  them  at  the  table. 

"And  now,  young  gentleman,  tell  us  what  it  all  means  I 
^'or  glad  as  we  are  to  see  you,  and  glad  as  you  are  to  see' 
IS,  WB  know  very  well  that  you  did  not  take  time  to  comei 
aere  in  the  middle  of  the  week  merely  to  pleatte  yourself  or 
us ;  pleasure  not  being  your  first  object  m  life,  Ishmael  1 " 
idaid  Mr.  Middleton. 

"  I  regret  to  say,  sir,  that  I  came  to  tell  you  I  am  going 
away  on  Monday  morning,*'  replied  Ishmael,  gravely,  for 
at  the  moment  he  felt  a  very  real  regret  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  such  good  and  true  friends, 

'^Croijig  Wfty !"  ^;(;cifl4mea  a^  fee  Iwily  in  d,  l^re^tL 
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and  in  ooneternation ;  for  this  boy,  with  his  excellent  oha^ 
•ctep  and  charming  manners,  had  deeply  endeared  himself 
to  all  his  friends.     "  Going  away  1 "  they  repeated. 

^  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,"  said  Ishmael. 

<*  But  this  is  so  unexpected,  so  sudden  \ "  said  Mrs.  Mid* 
dleton. 

'*  What  the  grand  deu«e  is  the  matter?  Have  you  en« 
listed  for  a  soldier?  engaged  as  a  sailor?  been  seized  with 
the  gold  fever?" 

<■  Neither,  sir;  I  wUl  explain,"  said  Ishmael.  And  forth- 
with he  told  all  his  plans  and  prospects,  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words. 

^'And  so  you  are  going  to  Washington,  to  be  Randolph 
Merlin^  clerk  1  Well,  Ishmael,  as  he  is  a  thorough  lawyer, 
though  no  very  brilliant  barrister,  I  do  not  know  that  you 
oould  be  in  a  better  school )  Heaven  prosper  you,  my 
lad  I  By  the  way,  iGhmael,  just  before  you  came  in,  we 
were  all  talking  of  going  to  Washington  ourselves." 

"  Indeed  1  and  is  there  really  a  prospect  of  your  going  ?'^ 
inquired  Ishmael,  in  pleased  surprise. 

**  Well,  yes.  You  see  the  judge  wishes  a  chaperone  for 
his  daughter  this  winter,  and  has  invited  Mrs.  Middleton, 
and  in  fact  all  the  family,  to  come  and  spend  the  season 
with  them  in  Washington.  He  says  that  he  has  taken  the 
old  Washington  House,  which  is  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate our  united  families,  and  ten  times  as  many." 
.  ^^ And  you  will  go  ?  "  inquired  Ishmael,  anxiously. 
'  "Well,  yes— -I  think  so.  You  see,  this  place,  so  pre* 
eminently  healthy  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  is 
rather  too  much  exposed  and  too  bleak  in  the  depth  of 
winter  to  suit  my  wife.  She  begins  to  cough  already.  And 
as  Claudia  really  does  need  a  matronly  friend  near  her, 
and  as  the  judge  is  very  anxious  for  us  to  come,  I  think 
all  interests  will  be  best  served  by  our  going." 

"  I  hope  you  will  go  very  soon,"  said  Ishmael. 

^  In  a  week  or  ten  days,"  replied  Mr.  Middleton. 
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Ishmael  soon  after  arose  and  took  his  leave,  for  he  had 
a  long  walk  before  him,  and  a  momentous  intervl6\^  with 
Hannah  to  brave  at  the  end  of  it. 

After  tea  that  evening  Ishmael  broke  the  hews  to  Reu- 
ben and  Hannah.  Both  were  considerabl:^  startled  and 
bewildered,  for  they,  no  more  than  the  Middletons,  had 
received  any  previous  hint  of  the  young  man  *s  intentions. 
And  now  they  really  did  not  kn6w  \sfheiher  to  congratu- 
late Ishmael  on  going  to  seek  his  fortune  or  to  condole 
with  iiim  for  leaving  homel  Eeuben  heartily  shook 
hands  with  Ishmael  uid  said  how  sorry  he  should  be  to 
part  with  him,  but  how  glad  he  was  that  the  young  man 
was  going  to  do  something  handsome  for  himself. 

Hannah  cried  heartily,  but  for  the  life  of  her,  could  not 
have  told  whether  ii  was  for  joy  or  sorrow.  To  her  appre- 
hension to  go  to  Washington  and  be  Judge  Merlin's 
clerk  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  honors  that  any 
young  man  could  attain;  so  she  was  perfectly  delighted 
with  that  pairt  of  the  affair.  But^  on  the  other  hand, 
Ishmael  had  been  to  her  like  the  most  affectionate  and 
dearest  of  sond,  and  to  patt  with  him  deemed  iiiore  than 
shd  oould  bear}  86  she  wet)t  Vehemeatl)r  fmd  clung  to  her 
bby. 

Beuben  sought  to  tonsole  her. 

''Nevei*  mind,  Bltzmah>  t\roman,  ntvnt  mind^  It  is  the 
law  of  nature  that  the  young  bird  mustleav^  hin  HfeSt  and 
the  young  man  his  hotnel  But  neve^  you  luindt  W&sh- 
ing-town-city  ttln'l  Crttt'n  the  wotld,  land  ftny  time  tts 
ydU  WAUt  to  see  yousr  boy  V^ty  bad,  I'll  jubt  put  Dobbin 
to  the  wagon  aud  eatt  you  fend  the  yoUUg  Uns  up  there 
tot  h  day  or  two.  Law,  Hauuah,  my  dear,  you  never 
should  shed  ft  teat  if  I  could  help  it.  •CftUbfe  I  feel  kind 
o'  guilty  when  you  cry,  Hannah,  as  if  1  ought  to  help  it 
somehow!"  said  the  good  fellow.  ^ 

"As  If  ybu  totid,  Reuben!  But  it  is  1  myself  who  do 
wrong  to  cry  for  anything  when  I  am  blessed  With  the 
love  of  such  a  heart  i^  ^yux^  ^x^rij    There,  I  will  not 
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cry  any  more !  Of  course,  Ishmael  must  go  to  the  city 
and  make  his  fortune,  and  I  ought  to  be  glad,  and  I  am 
glad,  only  I  am  sich  a  fool.  Ishmael,  my  dear,  this  is 
Wednesday  night,  and  you  say  you  are  going  o'  Monday 
morning ;  so  there  ain't  no  time  to  make  you  no  new  shirts 
and  things  before  you  go,  but  I'll  make  a  lot  of  'em,  my 
boy,  and  send  'em  up  to  you,"  said  Hannah,  wiping  hei 
eyes. 

Ishmael  opened  his  mouth  to  reply ;  but  Reuben  was 
before  him  with : 

"  So  do,  Hannah,  my  dear ;  that  will  be  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  comforting  yourself,  making  up  things  for  the  lad; 
and  you  sha'n't  want  for  the  money,  nor  the  fine  linen 
nyther,  Hannah,  my  dear !  And  when  you  have  got  them 
all  done,  you  and  I  can  take  them  up  to  him  when  we  go 
to  see  him !  So  think  of  that  and  you  won't  be  fretting 
after  him.    And  now,  childun,  it  is  bed-time  I " 

On  Friday  evening  Ishmael,  in  breaking  up  his  school 
for  the  Christmas  holidays,  also  took  a  final  leave  of  his 
pupils.  The  young  master  had  so  endeared  himself  to  his 
rough  pupils  that  they  grieved  sincerely  at  the  separation. 
The  girls  wept,  and  even  rude  boys  sobbed.  Our  stupid 
little  friend,  Eddy,  who  could  not  learn  grammar,  had 
learned  to  love  his  kind  young  teacher,  and  at  the  pros- 
pect of  parting  with  him  and  having  the  minister  for  a 
master  roared  aloud,  saying : 

"  Master  Worth  have  allers  been  good  to  us,  so  he  have^ 
but  the  minister — ^he'll  Uck  us,  ever  so  much  I " 

Ishmael  distributed  such  parting  gifts  as  his  slender 
purse  would  afford,  and  so  dismissed  his  pupils. 

On  Sunday  evening  he  took  leave  of  his  friends,  the 
Middletons,  who  promised  to  join  him  in  Washington  in 
the  course  of  a  week. 

And  on  Monday  morning  he  took  leave  of  Hannah  and 
Reuben,  and  walked  to  Baymouth  to  meet  the  Washingtoo 
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CHAPTER   L. 

Claudia's  city  home. 

^  fiow  beautiful  the  mansion^s  throned 

Behind  its  elm  tree's  screen, 
With  simple  attic  cornice  crowned 
All  graceful  and  serene. — Anon. 

TTJST  north  of  the  Capitol-park,  upon  a  gentle  eminence, 
i)  within  its  own  well-shaded  and  well-cultivated  grounds, 
stood  a  fine,  old,  family  mansion,  that  had  once  been  the 
temporary  residence  of  George  Washington. 

The  house  was  very  large,  with  many  spacious  room? 
and  broad  passages  within,  and  many  garden  walks  and 
trellissed  arbors  around  it. 

In  front  were  so  many  evergreen  trees  and  in  the  rear 
was  so  fine  a*  conservatory  of  blooming  flowers,  that  even 
in  the  depth  of  winter  it  seemed  like  summer  there. 

The  house  was  so  secluded  within  its  many  thick  trees 
and  high  garden  walls  that  the  noise  of  the  city  never 
reached  its  inmates ;  though  they  were  within  five  minutes' 
walk  of  the  Capitol  and  ten  minutes'  drive  of  the  Presi- 
dent's mansion. 

Judge  Merlin  had  been  very  fortunate  in  securing  for 
the  season  this  delightful  home,  where  he  could  be  within 
easy  reach  of  his  official  business,  and  at  the  same  time 
njoy  the  quiet  so  necessary  to  his  temperament. 

That  winter  he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  judges  c, 
iihe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  very 
desirable  to  have  so  pleasant  a  dwelling  place  within  such 
easy  reach  of  the  Capitol,  where  the  Court  was  held.  At 
the  head  of  this  house  his  young  daughter  had  been  placed 
as  its  mistress.  She  had  not  yet  appeared  anywhere  in 
public.  She  was  reserving  herself  for  two  events:  the 
arrival  of  her  chaperone  and  the  first  evening  reception  of 
ibe  President    Her  presence  in  ;-3  city  ^^po^^n  cer- 


tainly  known  beyond  her  own  domestic  circle ;  though  a 
vague  rumor,  started  no  one  knew  by  whom,  was  afloat,  to 
the  effect  that  Miss  Merlin,  the  young  Maryland  heireas 
and  beauty,  was  eacpected  to  come  out  in  Washington 
during  the  current  season. 

Meanwhile  she  remained  in  seclusion  In  her  father^ 
house. 

It  was  to  this  delightful  town  house,  so  like  the  country 
in  its  isolation,  that  Ishmael  Worth  was  invited. 

It  was  just  at  sunrise  on  Tuesday  morning  that  the  old 
steamer  Columbia,  having  Ishmael  on  board,  landed  at  the 
Seventh  street  wharf,  and  the  young  man,  destined  some 
future  day  to  fiU  a  high  official  positi<Mi  in  the  Federal 
government^  took  his  humble  earpet-bag  in  his  hand  and 
entered  the  Federal  city. 

Ah  \  many  thousands  had  entered  the  National  capital 

.  before  him,  and  many  more  thousands  would  enter  it  after 

him,  only  to  complain  of  it,  to  carp  over  it,  to  laugh  at  it, 

for  its  ^'  magnificent  distances,"  its  unfinished  buildings,  its 

muddy  streets  and  its  mean  dwelUngs. 

But  Ishmael  entered  within  its  boundaries  with  feelings 
of  reverence  and  afieetion.  It  was  the  City  of  Washington, 
the  sacred  heart  of  the  nation. 

He  hfkd'  heard  it  eaUed  by  shaUow-brained  and  short- 
l^ighted  people  a  sublime  failure !  It  was  a  sublin>e  idea, 
ixideed;  he  thought,  but  no  failure  1  Failure  ?  Why  what 
did  those  who  called  it  so  expect?  Did  they  expect  that 
th©  great  capital  of  the  great  Republic  should  spring  int« 
fall-grown  existence  as  quickly  as  a  hamlet  aajound  a  rail- 
way station,  or  a  village  at  a  steamboat  lafidioig?  Great 
ideas  require  a  long  time  for  their  complete  ejftbodiment. 
And  those  who  sneered  at  Washington  were  as  little  eapf*^  • ' 
of  foreseeing  its  future  as  the  idlers  about  the  steamboat 
wharf  were  of  foretelling  the  fortunes  of  the  modest4cK>king 
youth,  in  country  clethes,  who  stood  there  gazing  thought- 
fully upon  the  city,  ooal^ 
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^^Cbxl  trau  ten  lotb  ibe  nesrost  way  to  f^nsylvanfab 
ewDue  ?  "  at  length  he  iisked  ^f  a  byntander. 

"  Just  set  your  face  to  the  north  and  follow  your  iMWe 
ix  about  a^xnile,  and  youll  fetch 'upi»  the  broadeet^roet 
■ag  ever  you  eee;  and  ^at  'in  be  it,"  maB'&e  answer. 

With  this  simple  direction  Ishmael  went  on  until  ^he 
mme  to  the  av^syoe,  ^hich  he  reoogniaed  at  once  'horn  )fea 
description. 

The  Capitol,  droned  in  inc^estic  granfi^ifr  qspontthe  t^ 
of  its  wooded  hill  at  the  eairtem  ^^tremity'<)f  the  an^enne, 
and  gleaming  white  .in  the  rsays  of  the  movhing  ^ntn,  «eelBr 
ing  to  iMPeside  oi^er  the  <whole  scene,  next  ftttmcfteA  &h- 
mael's  admixation.  As  his  way  lay  towards  it,  he  h»A 
ample  time  to  contemplate  its  impoffing  magiMcmoe  and 
beauty. 

As  he^ow  near  it,  howevser,  he  begtfntto  tbrow-his  eyes 
around  the  surroundiDg  countiy  in  aeaich  ^  Judge  Mer- 
lin's house.  Me  soon  identified  it — a  large  kM  family 
mansion,  standing  in  a  thick  grove  of  trees  on  a  M&  judt 
north  4i£  the  Capitol  grounds.  He  toiened  ^  the  lefft, 
ascended  tiie  hill,  and  soon  iaimi  himself  at  the  iil!Oti-gs^ 
heading  into  the  grounds. 

Here  his  dd  acqaaintance,  Sam,  ibeing  )on  dttty  as  por- 
ter, admitted  him,  and,  taking  him  hy  a  twindkig  ^a^ 
walk,  that  turned  and  twisted  >amoaag  ^groves  cmd  pazterves, 
led  him  up  ^to  the  house,  and  deiirered  him  faito1iie<fharge 
of  A  black  {oQ^lmaay  who  was  at  that  early  hoar  engi^ed  i^ 
opening  the  doors  and  windcws. 

He  was  the  same  Jim  who  osed  to  w»lt  on  the  tdi^e  M 
Tanglewood. 

^'  Good-marning,  Mr.  Ishmael,  sir,^'  he  aaid,  advandug 
iu  a  firiendly  and  i«»pedbM  mamicv,  to  reoeire  Hue  mm 
arrival 

"  The  judge  expected  me  Ais  momii^f,  Jimt  ^  inqfA?eft 
Ishmael,  when  he  had  returned  ithe  greetii^  of  Hie  «mai. 

^'Oh.  yes,  sir;  and  «cdered  your  room  ^  ^tmdf  toi 
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you.  The  family  ain't  down  yet,  sir ;  but  I  can  show  you 
your  room,"  said  Jim,  taking  Ishmael's  carpet-bag  from 
him,  and  leading  the  way  up-stairs. 

They  went  up  three  flights  of  stairs,  to  a  small  front 
foom  in  the  third  story,  with  one  window,  looking 
'west. 

Here  Jim  ©at  down  the  carpet-bag,  saying : 

"It's  rather  high  up,  sir;  but  you  see  we  are  expecting 
Mrs.  Middleton  and  all  her  fitmily,  and  of  course  the  best 
spare  rooms  has  to  be  give  up  to  the  ladies.  I  think  you 
will  find  everything  you  could  wish  for  at  hand,  sir ;  but  if 
there  should  be  anything  else  wanted,  you  can  ring,  and 
one  of  the  men  servants  will  come  up."  And  with  this, 
Jim  bowed  and  left  the  room. 

Ishmael  looked  around  upon  his  new  domicile. 

It  was  a  very  plain  room,  with  simple  maple  furniture; 
neatly  arranged;  a  brown  woollen  carpet  on  the  floor ;  white 
dimity  curtains  at  the  window ;  and  a  small  coal  fire  in 
the  grate.  Yet  it  was  much  better  than  Ishmael  had  been 
accustomed  to  at  home,  and  besides,  the  elevated  position. 
of  the  room,  and  the  outlook  from  the  only  window,  com- 
pensated for  all  deficiencies. 

Ishmael  walked  up  to  this  window,  put  aside  the  daintv 
white  curtain,  and  looked  forth :  the  whole  of  the  city  ol 
Washington,  Georgetown,  the  windings  of  the  Potomac 
and  Anacostia  rivers,  Analostian  Island,  and  the  undulat- 
ing hills  of  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  shores,  lay  spread' 
like  a  vast  panorama  before  him. 

As  the  thicket  was  a  necessity  to  Judge  Merlin's  naturOj 
so  the  widely  extended  prospect  was  a  need  of  Ishmael's 
spirit ;  his  eyes  must  travel  when  his  feet  could  not. 

Feeling  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  quarters,  Ishmael  at 
last  left  the  window  and  made  his  toilet,  preparatory  to 
meeting  the  judge  and — Claudia ! 

"Oh,  beating  heart,  be  still!  be  still!"  he  said  to  him- 
ee^f,  as  the  waticipation  of  that  latter  meeting,  with  all 
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Its  disturbing  influences,  sent  the  blood  rioting  through 
his  veins. 

Without  being  the  very  least  dandyish,  Ishmael  was 
still  fastidiously  nice  in  his  personal  appointments ;  purity 
and  refinement  pervaded  his  presence.  • 

He  had  completed  his  toilet,  and  was  engaged  in  lightly 
brushing  some  lint  from  his  black  coat,  when  a  knock  at 
his  door  attracted  his  attention. 

It  was  Jim,  who  had  come  to  announce  breakfast  and 
show  him  the  way  to  the  morning-room. 

Down  the  three  flights  of  stairs  they  went  again,  and 
across  the  central  hall  to  a  front  room  on  the  left  that 
looked  out  upon  the  winter  garden  of  evergreen  trees. 
Crimson  curtained  and  crimson  carpeted,  with  a  bright 
coal  fire  in  the  polished  steel  grate,  and  a  glittering 
silver  service  on  the  white  draped  breakfast-table,  this 
room  had  a  very  inviting  aspect  on  this  frosty  December 
morning. 

The  judge  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  a  damp 
newspaper  open  in  his  hand.  Claudia  was  nowhere  visi- 
ble— a  hasty  glance  around  the  room  assured  Ishmael  that 
she  had  not  yet  entered  it.  Ishmael's  movements  were  so 
noiseless,  that  his  presence  was  not  observed  until  he  act- 
ually went  up  to  the  judge,  and,  bowing,  accosted  him  with 
the  words : 

"I  am  here  according  to  appointment.  Judge  Merlin; 
^nd  hope  I  find  you  well." 

"Ah!  yes;  good-morning  1  how  do  you  do,  Ishmael?" 
mid  the  judge,  laying  aside  his  paper  and  cordially  shak-^ 
ing  hands  with  the  youth.  "Punctual,  I  see!  Had  a 
pleasant  journey  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  very  pleasant,"  returned  Ishmael. 

"Feel  like  setting  to  work  this  morning?  There  is 
quite  an  accumulation  of  correspondence  groaning  to  be 
attended  to." 

"I  am  ready  to  enter  upon  mv  duties  whenever  you 
Dleaae-air."  oigtizedby^pogle 
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"AJl  right,"  said  the  judge^  touching,  a  bell  that  |^rea»  - 
ently  summoned  Jim  to  his  presence. 

"Let  us  have  breakfast  immediately.  Wheca  is 
Mifis  Merlin?  Let  her  know  that  we  are  waiting  &r 
her." 

!" '  Miss  Merlin '  is  here^  papa,''  said  a  rich  voice  at  th 
dooR 
Ishmael's  heart  bounded  and- throbbed/  and  Claudia 
entered  the  break&strroom. 

Such  a  picture  of  almost  oriental  beauty,  luxury  and 
splendor  as  she  looked  I  3he  wore  a  morning  robe  of  rich 
(^imson  foulard  silk^  fastened  up,  the?  front  with  garnet  but- 
tons, eadi  Bfi  spark,  of  fire.  The:  dresa  was  open  at  the 
throat' and  wrists,  revealing  glimpsea  of  tha  delicate  cam- 
bric collar  and  cuflfe  cpnfined  by  the  purest  pearl  studs. 
Her  luxuriant  hair  was-  carried  away,  from  her  snow  J 
temples-  andKirooped  in  long,,rich,-.piUxplish,  black  ringlets 
from  the  back  of  her  stately  head.  But  her  full,  dark 
eyes  and  oval  crimson  cheeks  and  lipa  glowed  with  a  fire 
too  vivid  for  health  as  she«.  advanced. aixd  gave  her  father 
the  morning  kiss*  , 

"I  am  glad  you  have  come,  my  deaiJ  I  have  b'^-en 
wmting  for  you  I "  said  the  judge, 

"  You  shall  iK>t  havetQ  do.  so  another,  morning^  paps'' 
she  answered. 

'^  Here  is  Ishmael^  Claudia,','  said  her  father,  directing 
her  attention  to  the  youth,  who  had-  delicately  with- 
drawn into  Hm  baekgrouad^  but  who,  at  the  mention  of 
his  own  namO)  came  forward:  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
heiress. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Worth,"  she  said,  extending 
her  handrtohim  as  he  bowed  before  her;  and  then  quickly 
deteoting  a  passing  ^hade  of  pain  in  his  expressive  face^  she 
added,  smiling: 

"  You  know  we  must  begin  to  call  you  Mr.  Worth- some 
tixae^iUQdithece  osaiihe  no  better  time.than.this,,when^vou 
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m94a  your  first  appearance  in  tha  city  and  OQcamenca  a 
HQw  career  in  life." 

"  I  bad  hoped  always  to  b^  ^  labmael '  with  my  friends," 
he  replied. 

**  *  Times  change  and  we  change  with  them,'  said  one  ctf 
ihe  wisest  of  sages,"  smiled  Claudia.  j . 

■%ni  cofiee  and  muffins  grow  cold  by  stwding !  which 
is  more  to  the  present  purpose,"  toughed  Judge  Merlin, 
handing  hia  daughter  to  her  saat  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
taking  his  own  at  the  foot,  aiid  pointing  bia  guast  to  oue 
at  the  side. 

When  all  were  seated,  Claudia  poured  out  the  cofiSae  and 
the  breakfast  commenced.  But  to  the  discTedit  of  the 
judge's  consistency,  it  might  have  been  noticed  that,  after 
he  bad  helped  his  companion  to  steak,  waffies  apd  other 
edibles,  be  resumed  bifi  newspaper ;  aud,  regardless  that 
cofiee  and  muffina  grew  cold  by  standing,  recommenced 
reading  the  debates  in  Congress. 

At  length,  wheii  he  finished  reading  and  saw  that  bis 
companions  had  finished  eating,  he  swallowed  bls  muflftn 
in  two  bolts,  gulped  his  coffee  in  two  draughte,  and 
started  up  from  the  table,  exclaiming : 

*'  Now,  then,  Isbmael,  if  you  are  ready? " 

Ishmael  arose,  bowed  to  Claudiai  and  turned  to  foUow 
his  employer. 

The  judge  led  him  up-stairs  to  a  aort  of  oflioe  or  study, 
immediately  over  the  breakfaet-room,  having  an  outlook 
over  the  Capitol  grounds,  and  fitted  up  with  a  few  bOQ^ 
cases,  writingi-deaks,  and  easy-chairs,  ^ 

The  judge  drew  a  chair  to  the  central  table,  whiob  was 
covered  with  papers,  and  motioned  to  Isbmael  to  take 
another  seat  at  the  same  table.  And  as  soon  as  Isbmael 
obeyed,  Judge  Merlin  began  to  iniUate  him  ir^to  hia  new 
duties,  which,  in  fact,  were  so  much  of  the  sama  descrip- 
tion with  those  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  at  Tanglo^ 
wood,  tb^  he  very  ^oou  und^retood  a^d  wtey^d  upon  tb^ifii 
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The  first  few  days  of  Ishmael's  sojourn  were  vety  btusy 
ones.  There  was  a  great  arrearage  of  correspondence ;  and 
he  worked  diligently,  day  and  night,  until  he  had  brought 
up  all  arrears  to  the  current  time. 

When  this  was  accomplished,  and  he  had  but  two  rnails 
iTO  attend  to  in  one  day,  he  found  that  five  hours  in  the 
morning  and  five  in  the  evening  sufficed  for  the  work,  and 
left  him  ample  leisure  for  the  pursuit  of  his  legal  studies, 
and  he  devoted  himself  to  them,  both  by  diligent  reading 
and  by  regular  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  the  circuit 
court,  where  he  watched,  listened  and  took  notes,  com- 
paring the  latter  with  the  readings.  Of  course,  he  could 
not  do  all  this  without  reducing  his  labors  to  a  perfect 
system,  and  he  could  not  constantly  adhere  to  this  system 
without  practising  the  severest  self-denial.  I  tell  you^ 
young  reader  of  this  story,  that  in  this  Republic  there  is 
no  "  royal  road  "  to  fame  and  honor.  The  way  is  open  to 
each  and  all  of  you :  but  it  is  steep  and  rugged,  yes,  and 
slippery ;  and  you  must  toil  and  sweat  and  watch  if  yoty 
would  reach  the  summit. 

Would  you  know  exactly  how  Ishmael  managed  this 
stage  of  his  toilsome  ascent?  I  will  tell  you.  He  arose 
at  four  o'clock  those  winter  mornings,  dressed  quickly  and 
went  into  the  judge's  study,  where  he  made  the  fire  him- 
self, because  the  servants  would  not  be  astir  for  hours ; 
then  he  sat  down  with  the  pile  of  letters  that  had  come 
by  the  night's  mail;  he  looked  over  the  judge's  hints 
regarding  them,  and  then  went  to  work  and  answered 
letters  or  copied  documents  for  four  hours,  or  until  the 
breakfast  bell  rung,  when  he  joined  Claudia  and  her  father 
at  table.  After  breakfast  he  attended  the  judge  in  his 
study ;  submitted  to  his  inspection  the  morning!s  work ; 
then  took  them  to  the  post-office ;  posted  them ;  brought 
back  the  letters  that  arrived  by  the  morning's  mail,  and 
left  ihem  with  the  judge  to  be  read.  This  would  bring 
him  to  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  he  went  to  th^  City 
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Hall,  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  circuit  court,  mak- 
ing careful  notes  and  comparing  them  with  his  own  pri- 
vate reading^  of  law.  He  returned  from  the  circuit  court 
about  two  o'clock  ;  spent  the  afternoon  in  answering  the 
letters  left  for  him  by  the  judge ;  dined  late  with  the 
family;  took  the  second  lot  of  letters  to  the  post-office,! 
and  returned  with  those  that  came  by  the  evening  mail ; 
gave  them  to  the  judge  for  examination,  and  then  went  up 
to  his  room  to  spend  the  evening  in  reading  law  and  com- 
paring notes.  He  allowed  himself  no  recreation  and  but 
little  rest.  His  soul  was  sustained  by  what  Balzac  calls 
*'The  Divine  patience  of  genius.''  And  the  more  he  was 
enabled  to  measure  himself  with  other  men,  the  more 
confidence  he  acquired  in  his  own  powers.  This  severe 
mental  labor  took  away  much  of  the  pain  of  his  ^^  despised 
love.''  Ishmael  was  one  to  love  strongly,  ardently,  con- 
stantly !  But  he  was  not  one  to  drivel  over  a  hopeless 
passion.  He  loved  Claudia  !  how  deeply,  how  purely,  how 
faithfully,  all  his  future  life  was  destined  to  prove  !  And 
he  knew  that  Claudia  loved  him  ;  but  that  all  the  preju- 
dices of  her  rank,  her  character  and  her  education  were 
warring  in  her  bosom  against  this  love  !  He  knew  that 
she  appreciated  his  personal  worth,  but  scorned  his  social 
position  !  He  felt  that  she  had  resolved  never,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  to  marry  him  ;  but  he  trusted  in 
her  honor,  never  to  permit  her,  while  loving  Aim,  to  marry 
another  !  And  in  the  meantime,  years  of  toil  would  pass ; 
he  would  achieve  greatness ;  and  when  the  obscurity  of 
his  origin  should  be  lost  in  the  light  of  his  fame,  thsn 
he  would  woo  and  win  Miss  Merlin  ! 

Such  were  the  young  man's  dreams,  whenever  in  his 
busy,  crowded^  useful  life  he  gave  himself  time  to  dream. 

And  meanwhile,  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  heiress  to 
her  presumptuous  lover  ?  Coldly  proud,  but  very  respect- 
ful !  For,  mark  you  this— No  one  who  was  capable  of 
appreciating  Ishmael  Worth,  could  possibly  treat  him 
otherwise  than  with  respect.  ,  , 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

HGIBB83  AI^D  BEAUTY. 

-!Rs  ht^  upon  the  Aa-wn,  m^  J^ 

She  comes  not  from  the  ball. 

fhp  night  13  coia  m^  bie^k  fui4  iN^ 
Ann  the  snow  lies  over  all, 

I  nr»i^  her  with  bpr  cjiftwonds  qui— 

And  as  she  went  she  smiled, 
And  79t  I  sighed  when  «he  waa  gone^ 

X  sighed  li^  ^^Y  child.>-Mis^i^(7^ 

MEANWHILE  all  Qaudia  Merlin's  time  was  tak^  up 
with  milliners,  mantua-makera  and  jewellers.  She 
was  to  make  her  first  appearance  in  society  at  the  Presi- 
dent's first  evening  reception,  which  was  to  be  held  on 
Friday,  the  sixth  of  January.  It  was  now  very  near  the 
New  Year,  p,nd  aU  her  intervening  time  was  occupied  in 
preparations  for  the  festivities  that  were  to  attend  it. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  December,  two  days  before 
Christmas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MIddleton  and  all  their  family 
arrived.  Th^  came  up  by  the  "  jDolumbia,"  and  reached 
Judge  Merlin's  house  early  in  the  morning.  Consequently 
they  were  not  ftitigued,  and  the  day  of  their  arrival  was  a 
day  of  unalloyed  pleasure  and  of  family  jubilee. 

Ishmael  took  sympathetic  part  in  all  the  rejoicings,  and 
was  caressed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middleton  and  all  their 
younger  children  as  a  sort  of  supplementary  son  and 
'brother. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  also,  Reuben  Gray,  Hannah  and  h«p 
children  came  to  town  in  their  wagon.  Honest  Reuben 
had  brought  a  load  of  turkeys  for  the  Christmas  market, 
and  had  ^^  put  up  "  at  a  plain,  respectable  inn,  much  fre- 
quented by  the  farmers,  near  the  market-house;  but  in 
the  cou?se  of  the  day  he  and  his  wife,  leaving  the  children 
ia  the  care  of  their  faithful  Sally,  who  had  a^joompanied 
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them  in  the  xjharajcter  of  nursei  called  on  Ishn-ael  and 
brougiit  him  his  trunk  of  wearing  apparel. 

The  judge,  in  his  hearty,  old-fashioned,  thoughtless  hos- 
pitality, would  have  had  Reuben  and  his  family  come  and 
stop  at  his  own  housa  But  Reuben  Gray,  with  all  his 
simplicity,  had  the  good  sense  firmly  to  decline  this  invi- 
tation and  keep  to  his  tavern. 

"  For  you  know,  Hannah,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  his  wife, 
when  they  found  themselves  again  at  the  "  Plough,"  "  we 
would  bother  the  family  more'n  the  judge  reckoned  on. 
What  could  they  do  with  us  ?  Where  could  they  put  us  ? 
As  to  axing  of  us  in  the  drawing-room  or  sitting  of  us 
down  in  the  dining-room,  with  all  his  fine,  fashionable 
friends,  that  wasn't  to  be  thought  on!  And  as  to  you 
being  put  into  the  kitchen,  along  of  the  servants,  that  1 
wouldn't  allow  I  Now  the  judge,  he  didn't  think  of  all 
Uiese  things :  but  I  did ;  and  I  was  right  io  decline  the 
invitation,  don't  you  think  so?  " 

"  Of  course  you  were,  Reuben,  and  if  you  hadn't  de- 
clined it,  I  would,  and  that  I  tell  you,"  answered  Mrs. 
Gray. 

"And  so,  iJannah,  my  dear,  we  will  just  keep  our 
Christmas  where  we  are  1  We  won't  deprive  Ishmael  ot 
his  grand  Christmas  dinner  with  his  grand  friends !  but 
We  will  ax  him  to  come  over  and  go  to  the  play-house 
with  us  and  see  the  play,  and  then  we'll  all  come  back 
3tnd  have  a  nice  supper  adl  on  us  together.  We'll  have  a 
.tmst  turkey  and  mince-pie  and  egg*nog  and  apple-toddy, 
my  dear,  and  make  a  night  of  it,  once  in  a  way  I  What 
do  you  think?" 

"  I  think  that  will  be  all  very  well,  Reuben,  so  that  you 
don't  take  too  much  of  that  same  said  egg-nog  and  a^iAe- 
toddy,"  replied  Mrs.  Gray. 

"  Now-,  Ha&nah,  did  you  ever  know  me  to  do  such  a 
thing?  "  inquired  Reuben,  with  an  injured  air, 

^^No,  ReUbeO)  I  nev^  did<    But  I  think  that  a  man 
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that  even  so  much  as  touches  spiritable  likkers  is  nerei 
safe  until  he  is  in  his  grave,"  said  Mrs.  Gray,  solemnly. 

"Where  he  can  never  get  no  morel"  sighed  Reuben; 
and  as  he  had  to  attend  the  market  to  sell  his  turkeys 
that  night,  he  left  Hannah  and  went  to  put  his  horses  tc 
the  wagon. 

So  fine  a  trade  did  Reuben  drive  with  his  fat  turkeys 
that  he  came  home  at  ten  with  an  empty  wagon  and  full 
pocket-book,  and  told  Hannah  that  she  might  have  a  new 
black  silk  "  gownd,"  and  Sally  should  have  a  red  calico 
"  un,"  and  as  for  the  children,  they  should  have  an  outfit 
from  head  to  foot. 

Christmas  morning  dawned  gloriously.  All  the  little 
Middletons  were  made  happy  by  the  fruit  of  the  Christmas 
tree.  In  the  many  kind  interchanges  of  gifts  Ishmael  was 
not  entirely  forgotten.  Some  loving  heart  had  remembered 
him.  Some  skilful  hand  had  worked  for  him.  When  he 
went  up  to  his  room  after  breakfast  on  Christmas  morning, 
he  saw  upon  his  dressing-table  a  packet  directed  to  him- 
self. On  opening  it  he  found  a  fine  pocket-handkerchief 
neatly  hemmed  and  marked,  a  pair  of  nice  gloves,  a  pair 
of  home-knit  socks  and  a  pair  of  embroidered  slippera 
Here  were  no  useless  fancy  trumpery;  all  were  useful 
articles;  and  in  the  old-fashioned,  house-wifely  present, 
Ishmael  recognized  the  thoughtful  heart  and  careful  hand 
of  Bee,  and  grateful,  affectionate  tears  filled  his  eyes.  He 
went  below  stairs  to  a  back  parlor,  where  he  felt  sure  he 
'should  find  Bee  presiding  over  the  indoor  amusements  of 
her  younger  brothers  a«id  sisters. 

And  sure  enough  there  the  pretty  little  motherly  maiden 
was  among  the  children. 

Ishmael  went  straight  up  to  her,  saying,  in  fervent 
tones: 

"  I  thank  you,  Bee ;  I  thank  you  very  much  for  remem- 
bering me  J" 

"Why,  who  should  remember  you  if  not  I,  Ishmael? 
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Are  you  not  like  one  of  ourselves  ?  And  should  I  forget 
you  any  sooner  than  I  should  forget  Walter,  or  James,  or 
John?  "  said  Bee,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

"Ah,  Bee  I  I  have  neither  mother  nor  sister  to  think  of 
me  at  festive  times ;  but  you,  dear  Bee,  you  make  me  for-' 
jget  the  need  of  either."  ( 

"You  have  *  neither  mother  nor  sister,' Ishmael?  NowJ 
do  not  think  so,  while  my  dear  mother  and  myself  live; 
for  I  am  sure  she  loves  you  as  a  son,  Ishmael,  and  I  love 
you — ^as  a  brother,"  answered  Bee,  speaking  comfort  to  the 
lonely  youth  from  the  depths  of  her  own  pure,  kind  heart. 
But  ah !  the  intense  blush  that  followed  her  words  might 
have  revealed  to  an  interested  observer  how  much  more 
than  any  brother  she  loved  Ishmael  Worth  I 

Judge  Merlin,  Claudia,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middleton  and  Ish- 
mael, went  to  church. 

Bee  stayed  home  to  see  that  the  nurses  took  proper  care 
of  the  children. 

They  had  a  family  Christmas  dinner. 

And  after  that  Ishmael  excused  himself,  and  went  over 
to  the  "  Plough,"  to  spend  the  evening  with  Reuben  and 
Hannah.  That  evening  the  three  friends  went  to  the 
theatre,  and  saw  their  first  play — ^the  Comedy  of  Errors — 
together.  And  it  did  many  an  old,  satiated  play-goer  good 
to  see  the  hearty  zest  with  which  honest  Reuben  enjoyed 
the  fun.  Nor  was  Hannah  or  Ishmael  much  behind  him 
in  their  keen  appreciation  of  the  piece ;  only,  at  those  pas- 
sages at  which  Hannah  and  Ishmael  only  smiled,  Reubenl 
rubbed  his  knees,  and  laughed  aloud,  startling  all  th^ 
audience. 

"  It's  a  good  thing  I  don't  live  in  the  city,  Hannah,  my 
dear,  for  I  would  go  to  the  play  every  night  I"  said 
Reuben,  as  they  left  the  theatre  at  the  close  of  the  per^. 
formance. 

"And  it  is  a  good  thing  you  don't,  Reuben,  for  it  would 
b«  the  ruination  of  you  I "  admitted  Hannah. 
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They  Went  back  to  the  "  Ploughj"  where  the  Chrietmai 
supper  Was  served  for  them  in  the  plain  little  pri- 
vate sitting-room.  After  partaking  modenately  of  its 
delitsajcies,  Ishmael  bade  them  good-nighty  and  returned 
home^ 

Reuben  and  Hannah  stayed  a  week  in  the  city*  Reuben 
took  he)*  about  to  see  all  the  sights  and  to  shop  in  all  the 
stores.  And  on  NeW  Year's  day,  when  the  President  re- 
mVed  the  public,  Reuben  took  Hannah  to  ttie  White 
Housfe)  to  "  pay  thfeir  duty ''  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  th« 
jiatfeh*  And  the  day  after  New  Ye&r's  day,  ihey  took 
leaye  of  Ishmael  and  of  all  thfeir  friends,  and  returned 
home,  delighted  with  the  ifaemory  of  tiieir  pteasant  visit 
to  the  city. 

lishmael,  aAet  all  these  interruptions,  returned  witti  new 
zest  to  his  duties,  and,  as  before,  worked  diligentiy  day  and 
night. 

Claudia  went  deeper  into  her  preparations  for  her  first 
appearance  in  society,  at  the  President's  first  drawing-iw)m 
of  tho  season. 

The  ni^t  of  nightii  for  the  heiress  cama  After  dinner 
Claudia  indulged  herself  with  a  long  nap^  bo  that  sho 
might  be  quite  fresh  ill  tiie  ev^ng*  When  she  woke  up 
bhe  took  a  cup  of  tea,  and  immediately  retired  to  her 
IrfiBanber  to  dness. 

Ml*.  Middlfeton  superintended  her  toilet 

Claudia  "wore  a  rich  point-lace  drees  over  a  white  satia 
ikirt.  The  wreath  that  cfoWAed  her  head^  the  necklace 
1featl:eposed  u^jon  h^.bosom^thd  bracelets  that  clasped 
ber  arms,  the  girdle  that  enclosed  her  waist,  and  the 
bunches  of  floWers  that  festoonfd  her  upper  lace  dress, 
were  all  of  the  same  tich  pattern — ^lilies  of  the  vall^, 
l^rhose  blossoms  wete  formed  of  pearl,  whose  leaves  were 
of  emeralds,  and  whose  dew  was  of  diamonds*  Snowy 
-gY^reB  and  snowy  ehoes  completed  this  toilet,  the  effect  ot 
which  was  rifcfa^  oblt^.  and  eltsgaut  beyond  desori^on 
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Bfrs.  Middleton  wore  a  snperb  dress  of  rnbj-colored 
velvet. 

When  they  were  both  quite  ready,  they  went  down  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  Judge  Merlin,  Mr,  Middleton  and 
Ishmael  were  awaiting  them,  and  where  Claudia's  splendid 
presence  suddenly  dazzled  them*  Mr.  Middleton  and 
Judge  Merlin  g^aed  upon  the  radiant  beauty  with  undis- 
guised admiration.  And  Ishmael  looked  on  with  a  deep, 
unuttered  groan.  How  dared  he  love  this  stately,  resplen- 
dent queen?  JIow  darod  bq  hope  she  would  ever  deign 
to  notice  him?  But  the  next  instant  he  reproached  him- 
seli  for  the  groan  and  the  douht — how  could  be  have  been 
so  fooled  by  a  mere  shimmer  of  satin  f^nd  glitter  of  jewels? 

Judge  Merlin  and  Mr.  Middleton  were  bx  the  conyen* 
tional  evening  dress  of  gentlemen,  and  were  quite  ready  to 
attend  the  ladies.  They  had  nothing  to  do,  therefore,  but 
to  hand  them  to  the  carriage,  which  they  accordingly  did. 
The  party  of  four-^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middleton,  Judge  Merlin 
and  Glaudia-^drove  o£E. 

Ishmael  and  Beatrice  remained  at  home.  Ishmael  to 
study  his  law  books  j  Beatrice  to  give  the  boys  theip  sup- 
per and  see  that  the  nurses  took  proper  oare  of  the  children. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

t 

I  AN  EVENING  AT  THE  PRESIDENT'S, 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night — 

"Columbia's"  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry : — and  bright 

The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men* 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  that  spoke  again, 

And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. — Byron. 

THE  carriage  rolled  along  Pennsylvania  avenue.  The 
weather  had  changed  since  sunset,  and  the  evening  was 
misty  with  a  light,  drizzling  rain.  Yet  still  the  scene  was 
a  gay,  busy  and  enlivening  one ;  ihe  gas-lamps  that  lighted 
the  avenue  gleamed  brightly  through  the  rain-drops  like 
smiles  through  tears ;  the  sidewalks  were  filled  with  pedes- 
trians, and  the  middle  of  the  street  with  vehicles — all 
going  in  one  direction — to  the  President's  palace. 

A  decorously  slow  drive  of  fifteen  minutes  brought  oui 
party  through  this  gay  scene  to  a  gayer  one  at  the  north 
gate  of  the  President's  park,  where  a  great  crowd  of  car* 
riagef^  were  drawn  up,  waiting  their  turn  to  drive  in. 

The  gates  were  open  and  lighted  by  four  tall  lamps 
placed  upon  the  posts,  and  which  illuminated  the  whole 
scene. 

Judge  Merlin's  carriage  drew  up  on  the  outskirts  of  this 
[  crowd  of  vehicles,  to  wait  his  turn  to  enter ;  but  he  sooi^ 
found  himself  enclosed  in  the  centre  of  the  assemblage  by 
other  carriages  that  had  come  after  his  o^n.  He  had  to 
wait  full  fifteen  minutes  before  he  could  fall  into  the  pro- 
cession that  was  slowly  making  its  way  through  the  right- 
hand  gate,  and  along  the  lighted  circular  avenue  that  led 
up  to  the  front  entrance  of  the  palace.  Even  on  this  misty 
night,*  the  grounds  were  gayly  illuminated  and  well  filled« 
But  crowded  as  the  scene  was,  the  utmost  order  prevailedi 
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The  carriages  that  came  up  the  right-hand  avenue  full  of 
visitors  discharged  them  at  the  entrance  hall  and  rolled 
away  empty  down  the  left-hand  avenue ;  so  that  there  was 
a  continuous  procession  of  full  carriages  coming  up  one 
way  and  empty  curriages  going  down  the  othtx. 

At  length  Judge  Merlin's  carriage,  coming  slowly  along 
in  the  line,  drew  up  in  its  turn  before  the  front  of  the 
mansion.  The  whole  fa§ade  of  the  White  House  was 
splendidly  illuminated,  as  if  to  express  in  radiant  light  a 
smiling  welcome  I  The  halls  were  occupied  by  attentive 
officers  who  received  the  visitors  and  ushered  them  into 
cloak-rooms.  Within  the  house  also,  great  as  the  crowd 
of  visitors  was,  the  most  perfect  order  prevailed. 

Judge  Menin  and  his  party  were  received  by  a  civil,  re- 
spectable official,  who  directed  them  to  a  cloak-room ;  and 
they  soon  found  themselves  in  a  close,  orderly  crowd  mov- 
ing thitherward.  When  the  gentlemen  had  succeeded  in 
convoying  their  ladies,  safely  to  this  bourne  and  seen  them 
well  over  its  threshold,  they  retired  to  the  receptacle  where 
they  were  to  leave  their  hats  and  overcoats  before  coming 
back  to  take  their  parties  into  the  saloon. 

In  the  ladies'  cloak-room,  Claudia  and  her  chaperone 
found  themselves  in  a  brilliant,  impracticable  crowd. 
There  were  about  half-a-dozen  tall  dressing-glasses  in  the 
place,  and  about  half  a-hundred  young  ladies  were  trying 
to  Bii>ooth  braids  and  ringlets  and  adjust  wreaths  and  cor- 
onets by  their  aid.  And  there  were  about  half-a-hundred 
Tiore  in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  some  taking  off  opera 
cloaks,  shaking  out  flounces,  and  waiting  their  turns  to  go 
to  the  mirrors;  and  some,  quite  ready  and  waiting  the 
appearance  of  their  escort  at  the  door  to  take  thenj  to  the 
saloon ;  and  beside  these  some  were  coming  in  and  some 
were  passing  out  continually ;  and  through  the  open 
doors  the  crowds  of  those  newly  arriving  and  the  crowds 
of  those  passing  on  to  the  recex^tion-rooms,  were  always 
visible. 
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Claudia  looked  upon  this  sjeethiug  multitude  with  ;i 
shudder, 

"  What  a  scene  I "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  but  with  all,  what  order !  There  never  haa  been 
such  order  and  system  in  these  crowded  receptions  as  now 

under  the  management  of  Mrs. "  said  Mrs.  Middleton^ 

naming  the  accomplished  lady  who,  that  season,  ruled  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  ^hite  House. 

As  Mrs.  Middleton  and  Claudia  had  finished  their  toilete, 
to  the  sticking  of  the  very  last  pin,  before  leaving  their 
dressing-rooms  at  home,  they  had  now  nothing  to  do  but 
to  give  their  opera-cloaks  to  a  woman  in  attendance  and 
then  stand  near  the  door  to  watch  for  the  appearance  of 
Judge  Merlin  and  Mr.  Middleton,  They  had  but  a  few 
minutes  to  wait.  The  gentlemen  soon  came  and  gave 
their  arms  to  their  ladies  and  led  them  to  join  the  throng 
that  were  slowly  making  their  way  through  the  crowded 
halls  and  ante-rooms  towards  the  audieuoe-chamber, 
where  the  President  received  his  visitors.  Jt  was  a  severe 
ordeal,  the  passage  of  those  halls.  Our  party,  like  all  their 
companions,  were  pressed  forward  iu  the  crowd  until  they 
were  fairly  pushed  into  the  presence-chamber,  known  as 
the  small  crimson  drawing-room,  in  which  the  President 
and  his  family  waited  to  receive  their  visitors. 

Yes  I  there  he  stood  I  the  majestic  old  man,  with  his 
kingly  gray  head  bared,  and  his  stately  form  clothed  in 
the  Republican  citizen's  dress  of  simple  black !  There  he 
JBtood,  fresh  from  the  victories  qf  a  score  of  well-fought 
fields,  receiving  the  meed  of  honor  won  by  his  years,  his 
patriotism  and  his  courage !  A  crowd  of  admirers  per- 
petually passed  before  him ;  by  the  orderly  arrangement 
of  the  ushers,  they  came  up  on  the  right  hand  side,  bowed 
or  curtsied  before  him,  received  a  cordial  shake  of  the 
hand,  a  smile  and  a  few  kind  words,  and  then  passed  on 
to  the  left  towards  the  great  saloon  commonly  known  aa 
(be  Bast  Room.    Perhaps  never  has  any  Prftsident  aixuy 
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^askfeigteninade  himlsfelf  somuoli  beloved  by  the  people? 
as  did  General  — ^—  dTtringiiB  shart  administration.  Great 
lovB-oompelling.  poorer  had  that  dignified  and  benignant 
old  man  !  Fit  to  be  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great,  free 
people  he  Tfas* !  At  least  so  thought  Judge  Merlin^s  dangh* 
ter  BB  she  c»rtlaicd  before  him,  received  the  cordial  shake 
of  his- hand,  heard  the  kind  tones  of  his  voice  say—"  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  yon>.  my  dear^' — and  passed  on  with  the 
throng  who  were  proceedings  toward  the  Bast  Boom. 

Once  arrived  in  that  magnificent  room,  they  found  spaoe 
enoughieven  for  that  vast  (Htjwd  to  move  about  in.    This 
room' is  too  well  knoiim  to  the  public  to  need  any  labored 
description.     For  the  infbrmation  of  those  who  have  never 
se^i  it,  itis:Si[ffieieDt  to  say  that  its  dimensions  are  mag* 
nificent,  its  decorations  superb,  itl3  furniture  luxurious, 
and. its^illtiminations^  splendid.     Three  enormous  chande- 
liers^ like  oonstellations;  flooded  the  scene  with  lights  and 
a  fine  brass  band,  somewhere  out  of  sight,  filled  the  air 
with  music.     A  brilliant  cem^paoy  enlivened,  but  did  not 
crowd,  the-  room.    There  vflere  assembled  beautiful  girls, 
haxidflome  women^  gorgeouls  old  ladies ;  there  were  officers 
of  thla  army  and  of  the  navy  in  their  full-dress  uniforms; 
there  were  the  diplomatic  corps  of  all  foreign  nations  in 
the  oosttfrnes  oi  their  several  ranks'  and  countries  ;  there 
were-  grave  s^iatorfr  and  wise  judges  and  holy  divines ; 
there  were^  Indian  chie&dn  their  beadsand  blankets  ;  there 
were  adventtir^tfo»  Pbles*  f rdra  Warsaw ;  exiled  Bourbong 
from  Paris ;  and  Camanche  braves  from  the  Cordilleras  I 
There  was,. ini  fact;  such  a  curious  assemblage  as  can  be 
met  with  tiowh^'G  o»  the  face  of  the  eai-th  but  in  the  east 
drawtng'rooto^crf  our  President's  palace  on  a  great  recep- 
tion evening'  I 

Ihto  this  motley  but  splendid  assemblagie  Judge  Merlin 
led  his  beautiful  daughter;  At  first  hei*  entrance  attracted 
no  attention ;  but  when  one,  and  then  another;  noticed  thr 
dazzling  new  star  of  beauty  that  had  so  suddenly  risent 
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above  their  horizon,  a  whisper  arose  that  soon  grew  into  a 
general  buzz  of  admiration  that  attended  Claudia  in  her 
progress  through  the  room  and  heralded  her  approach  to 
those  at  the  upper  end.    And — 

"Who  is  she?"  "Who  can  she  be?"  were  the  low* 
*;oned  questions  that  reached  her  ear  as  her  father  led  hel 
to  a  sofa  and  rested  her  upon  it.  But  these  questions 
came  only  from  those  who  were  strangers  in  Washington, 
Of  course  all  others  knew  the  person  of  Judge  Merlin,  and 
surmised  the  young  lady  on  his  arm  to  be  his  daughter. 

Soon  after  the  judge  and  his  party  were  seated,  his 
friends  began  to  come  forward  to  pay  their  respects  to  him, 
and  to  be  presented  to  his  beautiful  daughter. 

Claudia  received  all  these  with  a  self-possession,  grace 
and  fascination,  peculiarly  her  own. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it  1 — Miss  Merlin's  first  en- 
trance into  society  had  been  a  great  success ;  she  had  made 
a  sensation. 

Among  those  presented  to  Miss  Merlin  on  that  occasion 

was  the  Honorable ,  the  British  Minister.    He 

was  young,  handsome,  accomplished,  and  a  bachelor  I 
Consequently  he  was  a  target  for  all  the  shafts  of  Cupid 
that  ladies'  eyes  could  send. 

He  offered  his  arm  to  Miss  Merlin  for  a  promenade 
through  the  room.  She  accepted  it,  and  became  as  much 
the  envy  of  every  unmarried  lady  present,  as  if  the  offer 
,made  and  accepted  had  been  for  a  promenade  througb 
) life  I 

No  such  thought,  however,  was  in  the  young  English 
""ainister's  mind;  for  after  making  the  circuit  of  the  room 
two  or  three  times,  he  brought  his  companion  back,  and, 
with  a  smile  and  a  bow,  left  her  in  the  care  of  her  father. 

But  if  the  people  were  inclined  to  feed  their  envy,  they 
found  plenty  of  food  for  that  appetite.  A  few  minutes 
after  Miss  Merlin  had  resumed  her  seat,  a  general  buzz  of 
voices  announced  some  new  event  of  interest.    It  tumecj 
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out  to  be  the  entrance  of  the  President  and  his  family  into 
the  East  Room. 

For  some  good  reason  or  other,  known  only  to  his  own 
friendly  heart,  the  President,  sauntering  leisurely,  dis- 
pensing bows,  smiles  and  kind  words  as  he  passed,  went 
3traight  up  to  the  sofa  whereon  his  old  friend.  Judge  Mer- 
lin,  sat,  took  a  seat  beside  him,  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation. 

Ah!  their  talk  was  not  about  state  affairs,  foreign  or 
domestic  policy,  duties,  imports,  war,  peace — ^no!  their 
talk  was  of  their  boyhood's  days,  spent  together ;  of  the 
holidays  they  had  had;  of  the  orchards  they  had  robbed*, 
of  the  well-merited  thrashings  they  had  got ;  and  of  the 
good  old  school-master,  long  since  dust  and  ashes,  who 
had  lectured  and  flogged  them ! 

Claudia  listened,  and  loved  the  old  man  more,  that  he  " 
could  turn  from  the  memory  of  his  bloody  victories,  the 
presence  of  his  political  cares,  and  the  prospects  of  a  di- 
vided cabinet,  to  refresh  himself  with  the  green  reminis- 
cences of  his  boyhood's  days.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
young  girl  to  feel  so  much  sympathy  without  betraying  it 
and  attracting  the  attention  of  the  old  man.  He  looked 
at  her.  He  had  shaken  hands  with  her,  and  said  that  he 
was  glad  to  see  her,  when  she  was  presented  to  him  in  his 
presence  chamber ;  but  he  had  not  really  seen  her ;  she 
had  been  only  one  of  the  passing  crowd  of  courtesiers 
for  whom  he  felt  a  wholesale  kindness  and  expressed  a 
Trholesale  good-will ;  now,  however,  he  looked  at  her — ^now 
he  saw  her  I  1 

Sixty-five  years  had  whitened  the  hair  of  General , 

but  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  beauty ;  nor 
unconscious  of  his  own  power  of  conferring  honor  upon 
beauty. 

Rising,  therefore,  with  all  the  stately  courte'gy  of  the  old 
school  gentleman,  he  offered  his  arm  to  Mi83  Mf-^^liu  for  9 
promenade  through  the  rooma. 
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With  a  «wei6t  3i»ile,  Claudia  wroee,  ^ad  oBtoe  m^ffe  4» 
came  the  cynosme  of  all  eyes  and  the  envy  .of  aU  Jfteaitel 
A  few  tmms  through  the  rooma,  and  cthne  P9?esid«0bfc  lM?aught 
4h€  beauty  baok;  seated  her^  .and  took  JbuB  qwjo,  seifft  beside 
lier  on  the  so£a.. 

i  But  the  cup  of  bitteruesB  for  jthe  ^i^^ufi  W0S  not  yei 
iuUI  Another  burn  and  buzz  wjmt  auottnd  the  ^room^  an- 
nouncing some  new  svent  of  great  interest ;  which  S66iued 
*o  fee  a  late  .arrival  oH  jnuch  importaowje. 

Yreaently  tjie  British  iKwnister  wd  aaathor  geaHenoftn 
were  seen  approa(diing  Hhe  sofa  w^hcare  sat^the  Pfosideut^ 
Judge  Merlin,  Mies  Merlin,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middleton. 
They  paused  inji^ediateily  befo^  the  f  tweideiil^  when  the 
minister  .eald : 

»  "  Your  Excellency,  permit  me  to  prefijent  to  you  Ae 
Viscount  Vincent,  late  from  London." 

The  President  arose  aad  heartily  sikook  haB<te  with  the 
young  foreigner,  cordially  saying; 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  my  lord ;  happy  to  wekjoipe 
you  to  Washington." 

The  viscount  bowed  low  brfore  the  ^ay-tflired  old  hew\ 
saying,  in  a  low  tone : 

^*  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Preeideat  of  the  Uc#ed  iStates; 
but  I  am  proud  to  shake  the  Im^d  of  the  conqueoror  of— 
of—" 

The  viscount  paused,  hia  Tjoemory  mdAmly  foiled  tiim, 
for  the  life  and  soul  of  him  he  could  not  rememb<er  the 
^jaw-breaking,  ear-spliiting  oanjos  of  iho&e  bloody  fieid£ 
where  the  General  had  won  his  laurels. 

The  President  graoefiilly  covered  the  hesitation  of  the ' 
viscount,  and  evaded  his  compliment  at  tiae  same  time  by 
turning  to  the  ladies  of  his  party  and  presenting  im  gW8^ 
saying : 

"Mrs.  Middleton,  Lord  Vincent.  Miss  Merlin.,  Lord 
Vincent." 

The  ^dscount  bowed  low  to  tiaese  hdm^  wh^G&sm^ 
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**My  old  friend,  Judge  Merlin,  Lord  Vincent,"  then  said 
Sie  plftin,  matter-of-fact  old  President. 

The  judge  and  the  viscount  simultaneously  bowed,  and 
then,  these  formalities  being  over,  seats  were  found  for  the 
two  strangers,  and  the  whole  group  fell  into  an  easy  chat 
^-subject  of  discussion  the  old  question  that  is  sure  to  b© 
argued  whenever  the  old  world  and  the  new  meet — ^the' 
rival  merits  of  monarchies  and  republics.  The  discussion 
.  grew  warm ;  though  the  disputants  remained  courteous. 
The  viscount  grew  bored  and  gradually  dropped  out  of  the 
argument,  leaving  the  subject  in  the-  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Minister,  "v^rho,  of  course,  had  taken  opposite 
sides,  the  Minister  representing  the  advantages  of  a  monar- 
chical form  of  government,  and  the  President  contending 
for  a  republican  one.  The  viscount  noticed  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  company  were  promenading  in  a  procession 
round  and  round  the  room  to  the  musio  of  one  of  Beetho- 
ven's grand  marches.  It  was  monotonous  enough  5  but  it 
was  better  than  sitting  there  and  listening  to  the  vexed 
question,  whether  "  the  peoples  "  were  capable  of  govern- 
ing themselves.  So  he  turned  to  Miss  Merlin  with  a  bow 
and  smile,  sdying : 

"Shall  We  join  the  promenade?    Will  you  so  fat  honor 

"  With  pleasure,  my  lord,"  Replied  Miss  Merlin. 

And  be  rose  and  gave  her  his  arm,  and  they  walked 
iWdy.  And  for  the  third  time  that  evening^  Claudia  b©»  I 
3ame  the  target  of  all  sorts  erf  glances — glances  of  admiKK 
iiOft,  gktices  of  hate  1  She  had  been  led  out  by  the  youngl 
EiUglish  Minister;  then  by  the  old  President;  and  nowshej 
was  promenading  with  the  lion  of  the  evening,  the  only 
titled  persoh  at  this  republican  court,  the  Visceunt  Vin- 
3ent.  And  she  a  newcomer,  a  mere  girl,  not  twenty  years 
aid  I  It  was  intolerable,  thought  all  the  ladies,  yomig  and 
old,  married  Gt  single. 

But  if  the  beautiful  Claudia  was  the  eilvjr  of  M  ikt 
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women,  the  handsome  Vincent  was  not  less  the  envy  (A 
all  the  men  present.  "  Puppy ; "  "  coxcomb ; "  "  Jack-an- 
ape;"  "swell;"  "Viscount,  indeed!  more  probably,  some 
foreign  blackleg,  or  barber ;  "  "  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous 
the  manner  in  which  American  girls  throw  themselves 
under  the  feet  of  these  titled  foreign  paupers,"  were  some 
of  the  low-breathed  blessings  bestowed  u])on  young  Lord 
Vincent.  And  yet  these  expletives  were  not  intended  to  be 
half  so  malignant  as  they  might  have  sounded.  TheT'- 
were  but  the  impulsive  expressions  of  transient  vexation 
at  seeing  the  very  pearl  of  beauty,  on  the  first  evening  of 
her  appearance,  carried  off  by  an  alien. 

In  truth,  the  viscount  and  the  heiress  were  a  very  hand- 
some couple;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  envy  felt  for 
them,  all  eyes  followed  them  with  secret  admiration.  The 
beautiful  Claudia  was  a  rare  type  of  the  young  American 
girl — ^tall,  slender,  graceful,  dark-haired,  dark-eyed,  with  a 
rich,  glowing  bloom  on  cheeks  and  lips.  And  her  snow- 
white  dress  of  misty  lace  over  shining  satin,  and  her 
gleaming  pearls  and  sparkling  diamonds  set  off  her  beauty 
well.  Vincent  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  young  English 
gentleman — ^tall,  broad-shouldered,  deep-chested;  with  a 
stately  head;  a  fair,  roseate  complexion;  light-brown, 
curling  hair  and  beard ;  and  clear,  blue  eyes.  And  his 
simple  evening  dress  of  speckless  black  became  him  well. 
His  manners  were  graceful,  his  voice  pleasant,  and  his 
conversation  brilliant ;  but,  alas,  for  Claudia  I  the  greatest 
charm  he  possessed  for  her  was — ^his  title  I  Claudia  kne^^; 
another,  handsomer,  more  graceful,  more  brilliant,  than 
this  viscount;  but  that  other  was  unknown,  untitled  and 
unnamed  in  the  woild.  The  viscount  was  so  engaged 
with  his  beautiful  companion,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
he  observed  that  the  company  was  dropping  off  and  the 
room  was  half  empty.  He  then  led  Miss  Merlin  back  to 
her  party,  took  a  slight  leave  cf  them  all,  bowed  to  the 
President  and  departed. 
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Judge  Merlin,  who  had  only  waited  for  his  daughter, 
now  arose  to  go.  His  party  made  their  adieux  and  left 
the  saloon.  As  so '  many  of  the  guests  had  already  gone, 
they  found  the  halls  and  ante-rooms  comparatively  free 
of  crowds,  and  easily  made  their  way  to  the  gentlemen's 
3loak-room  and  the  ladies'  dressing-room,  and  thence  to 
the  entrance-hall.  Mr.  Middleton  went  out  to  call  the 
carriage,  which  was  near  at  hand.  And  the  whole  party 
entered  and  drove  homeward.  The  sky  had  not  cleared, 
the  drizzle  still  continued ;  but  the  lamps  gleamed  brightly 
through  the  rain-drops,  and  the  avenue  was  as  gay  at  mid- 
night as  it  had  been  at  mid-day.  As  the  carriage  rolled 
along.  Judge  Merlin  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middleton  discussed 
the  reception,  the  President,  the  company,  and  especially 
the  young  English  viscount. 

"  He  is  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Hurstmonceux, 
whose  estates  lie  somewhere  in  the  rich  county  of  Sussex. 
The  title  did  not  come  to  the  present  earl  in  the  direct  line 
of  descent.  The  late  earl  died  childless,  at  a  very  advanced 
age ;  and  the  title  fell  to  his  distant  relation.  Lord  Banff, 
the  father  of  this  young  man,  whose  estates  lie  away  up  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  somewhere.  Thus  the  Scottish  Lord 
Banff  became  Earl  of  Hurstmonceux,  and  his  eldest  son, 
our  new  acquaintance,  took  the  second  title  in  the  family 
and  became  Lord  Vincent,"  said  Judge  Merlin. 

"The  English  minister  gave  you  this  information?'' 
•nquired  Mr.  Middleton. 

"  Yes,  he  did ;  I  suppose  he  thought  it  but  right  to  put 
jne  in  possession  of  all  such  facts  in  relation  to  a  young 
foreigner  whom  he  had  been  instrumental  in  introducing 
to  my  family.  But,  by  the  way,  Middleton — Hurstmon- 
ceux f  Was  not  that  the  title  of  the  young  dowager  coun- 
tess whom  Brudenell  married  and  parted  with,  years  ago  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  I  suppose  that  she  was  the  widow  of  that 
very  old  man,  the  late  Earl  of  Hurstmonceux,  who  die(1 
childless ;  in  fact,  she  must  have  beea,"  . 
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"  I  wbndet  whatever  became  of  her  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know ;  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  thci 
iciet  Oountees  of  Hurstmonceux  j  but  I  know  very  weli 
who  haa  a  fair  prospect  of  becoming  the  next  Countess  oi 
Hurstmonceux,  if  she  pleases  I "  replied  Mr.  Middleton 
with  a  merry  glance  at  his  niece. 

Claudia,  trho  had  been  a  silent,  thoughtful  and  atten 
live  listener  to  their  conversation,  did  not  reply,  bui 
smotheted  a  sigh  and  turned  to  look  out  of  the  window* 
The  carriage  Was  just  drawing  up  before  their  own  gate. 

The  whole  face  of  the  house  was  closed  and  darkened^ 
estcept  one  little  light  that  burned  in  a  small  front  window 
at  the  very  top  of  the  house. 

It  was  Ishmael's  lamp;  and  as  plainly  as  if  she  had 
been  in  his  room,  Claudia,  in  imagination,  saw  the  pale 
young  face  bent  studiously  over  the  volume  lying  opeo 
before  him. 

With  another  inward  sigh,  Claudia  gave  her  hand  to 
her  ulicle,  who  had  left  the  carriage  to  help  her  out.  And 
th(^^  the  whole  party  entered  the  house,  where  they  were 
admitted  by  the  sleepy  Jim. 

And  in  cknother  half  hour  they  were  all  in  repose* 
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CHAPTER   LIU. 

THE  VISCOUNT  YINCBliT^ 

4-  king  mn,^  make  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke  and  a'  that, 
Qi^t  an  honest  man's  aboo^  his  p^iglit; 

Gude  faith  he  mauna  fa'  that! 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 

Their  dignities  apd  a'  that. 
The  pith  o^  sense  and  pride  o'  worth 

Ar^  higher  nrnke  than  a'  th^t— J^bqqT  Bubn0. 

^■pHE  nexi  morning,  Ishmael  and  Bee,  the  only  real  h^d 
J.  workers  in  the  family,  were  the  first  to  mate  their 
appearance  in  the  breakfast  room.  They  had  both  been 
ap  for  hours — Ishmael  in  the  library,  answering  letters, 
and  Bee  in  the  nursery,  seeing  that  the  young  children 
were  properly  washed,  dressed  and  fed.  And  now,  at  the 
usual  hour,  tiaey  came  down,  a  little  hungry,  and  impa- 
tient for  the  morning  meal.  But  for  some  time  no  one 
joined  them.  AU  seemed  to  be  sleeping  off  the  night's 
dissipation.    Bee  waited  uearly  an  hour,  and  then  said : 

"  Ishmael,  I  will  not  detain  you  longer.  I  know  that 
you  wish  to  get  to  the  court-house,  tp  watch  the  Emerson 
trial;  so  I  will  ring  for  breakfast.  Industrious  people 
must  not  be  hindered  by  the  tardiness  of  lazy  ones,"  she 
added,  with  a  smile,  as  she  put  her  hand  to  the  bell-cord.  ^ 

Ishmael  was  about  to  protest  against  the  breakfast  beings 
hurried  on  his  account,  when  the  piatt^r  was  settled  by  the 
entrance  of  Judge  Merlin,  followed  by  Mr.  Middleton  p,ud 
Claudia.  After  the  momiug  salutations  h^d  passed,  the 
judge  said: 

"  You  may  ring  for  breakfast,  Claudia,  my  dear.  We 
will  not  wait  for  your  aunt,  since  your  uncle  tells  us  that 
she  is  too  tired  to  rjsc  t]u3  morning." 

But  as  Bee  had  alrejvdy  rung,  the  gcSee  and  inuffiue  SQpn 
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made  their  apnearance,  and  the  family  gathered  around 
the  table. 

Beside  Claudia's  plate  lay  a  weekly  paper,  which,  as 
soon  as  she  had  helped  her  companions  to  coffee,  she  took 
up  to  read.  It  was  a  lively,  gossiping  little  paper  of  thaV 
day,  published  every  Saturday  morning,  under  the  some- 
what sounding  title  of  "  The  Republican  Court  Journal," 
and  it  gave,  in  addition  to  the  news  of  the  world,  the  doings 
of  the  fashionable  circles.  This  number  of  the  paper  con- 
tained  a  long  description  of  the  President's  drawing-room 
of  the  preceding  evening.  And  as  Claudia  read  it,  she 
smiled  and  broke  in  silvery  laughter. 

Every  one  looked  up. 

"What  is  it,  my  dear ?  "  inquired  the  judge. 

"  Let  us  have  it,  Claudia,"  said  Mr.  Middleton. 

"  Oh,  papa !  oh,  uncle !  I  really  cannot  read  it  out — ^it  is 
too  absurd  I  Is  there  no  way,  I  wonder,  of 'stopping  these 
reporters  from  giving  their  auction-block  schedule  of  one's 
height,  figure,  complexion,  and  all  that  ?  Here,  Bee — you 
read  it,  my  dear,"  said  Claudia,  handing  it  to  her  cousin. 

Bee  took  the  paper  and  cast  her  eyes  over  the  article  in 
question;  but  as  she  did  so,  her  cheek  crimsoned  with 
blushes,  and  she  laid  the  paper  doU'n. 

"  Read  it.  Bee,"  said  Claudia. 

"  I  cannot,"  answered  Beatrice,  coldly, 

"Why  not?" 

"  It  makes  my  eyes  burn  even  to  see  it!  Oh,  Claudia, 
how  dare  they  take  such  liberties  with  your  name?  " 

"Why,  every  word  of  it  is  praise — high  praise.'' 

"  It  is  fulsome,  offensive  flattery." 

"  Oh,  you  jealous  little  imp  I "  said  Miss  Merlin,  laughing. 

"Yes,  Claudia,  I  am  jealous !  not  of  you;  but  for  you— 
for  your  delicacy  and  dignity,"  said  Beatrice,  gravely. 

"And  you  think,  then,  I  have  been  wronged  by  this 
public  notice?"  inaijirea  the  heiress,  half  wounded  aiM) 
balf  offended  by  the  words  ^t  4er  wwwi? 
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'*I  do,''  answered  Beatrice,  gravely. 

•'As  if  I  cared !  Queens  of  society,  like  other  sovereigni, 
must  be  so  taxed  for  their  popularity,  Miss  Middleton ! " 
said  Claudia,  hal,f  laughingly  and  half  defiantly. 

Bee  made  no  reply. 

But  Mr.  Middleton  extended  his  hand, saying: 

'^  Give  me  the  paper.  Claudia  is  a  little  too  independent, 
aind  Bee  a  little  too  fastidious,  for  either  to  be  a  fair  judge 
of  what  is  right  and  proper  in  this  matter ;  so  we  will  see 
for  ourselves,  judge." 

Judge  Merlin  nodded  assent. 

Mr.  Middleton  read  the  article  aloud.  It  was  really  a 
very  lively  description  of  the  President's  evening  reception 
— ^interesting  to  those  who  had  not  been  present;  more  in- 
teresting to  those  who  had ;  and  most  interesting  of  all  to 
those  who  found  themselves  favorably  noticed.  To  the 
last-mentioned  the  notice  was  fame — for  a  day!  The 
article  was  tAvo  or  three  columns  in  length ;  but  we  will 
quote  only  a  few  lines.    One  paragraph  said : 

"Among  the  distinguished  guests  present  was  the  young 
Viscount  Vincent,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Hurst- 
monceux  and  BanflF.  He  was  presented  by  the  British 
minister." 

Another  paragraph  alluded  to  Claudia  in  these  terms : 

^'  The  belle  of  the  evening,  beyond  all  competition,  was 
ae  beautiful  Miss  M — n,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Judge  M — n,  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  blood  of  Pocahontas  runs  In  this  young 
beauty's  veins,  giving  lustre  to  her  raven  black  hair,  light 
to  her  dusky  eyes,  fire  to  her  brown  cheeks,  and  majesty 
and  grace  to  all  her  movements.  She  is  truly  an  Indian 
princess." 

*  Well  I "  §^d  Mr.  Middleton,  laying  dawn  the  paper, "  I 
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agree  with  Bee  I  It  is  reaKy  too  bad  to  be  trotted  oQt  la 
flds  waj^  and  have  all  jour  points  indicated^  and  thefn  be 
dubbed  with  a  £Gincj  name  besides !  Wby^  Miss  Meiii^ 
they  will  call  yon  the  '  Indian  Prineeas  ^  to  thoend of  tjiuer 
or  of  your  Washington  campaign ! " 

Claudia  tossed  h^  head. 

^^ What  odds? "she  askedL  ^'I  am  rather  pro^  to  bv 
'Of  the  royal  lineage  of  Powhatan !  They  may  call  me 
Indian  princess^  if  they  like  I    I  will  accept  the  title  I " 

"  Until  you  get  a  more  legitimate  cwie  1 "  laughed  Mr. 
Middleton. 

'^  Until  I  get  a  more  legitimate  one,"  assented  Claudia. 

'^  But  I  will  see  McQuill,  the  reporter  of  the  ^  loxxnksi/ 
and  ask  him  as  a  particular  favor  to  leave  nny  da^^ter's 
name  out  of  his  next  balloon  full  of  gasi "  laughed  the 
judge^  as  he  arose  from  the  table. 

The  other  members  of  the  family  followed.    And  each 
went  about  his  or  her  own  particular  business.    This  day 
being  the  next  following  the  first  appearance  of  Miss  Mer« 
lin  in  society,  was  passed  quietly  in  the  family. 
|[  The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  they  all  attended  ohurdi. 

But  on  Monday  a  continual  stream  of  visitors  arrived, 
And  a  great  number  of  cards  were  left  at  Judge  Merlin's 
door. 

In  the  course  of  the  week  Claudia  returned  all  these 
calls,  and  thus  she  was  fairly  launched  into  &shionable 
life. 

\  She  received  numerous  invitations  to  dinners,  evening 
jparties  and  balls ;  but  all  these  she  civilly  excused  herself 
from  attending ;  for  it  was  her  whim  to  give  a  large  party 
before  going  to  any.  To  this  end,  she  forced  her  aunt 
Middleton  to  issue  cards  and  make  preparations  on  a  grand 
•cale  for  a  very  magnificent  ball. 

"  It  must  eclipse  everything  else  that  has  been  done,  or 
can  be  done,  this  season ! "  said  Claudia. 

"  HiunphI "  answere'^  Mrs.  Middleton. 
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"We  must  have  Dureezie's  celebrated  band  for  the 
music,  you  know ! " 

"My  dear,  he  charges  a  thousand  dollars  a  nighty  to 
leave  New  York  and  play  for  any  one ! " 

"Well?  what  if  it  were  two  thousand — ^ten  thousand?. 
( will  have  him !    Tell  Ishmael  to  write  to  him  at  onoe  I  '^ 

"Very  well,  my  dear!  You  are  spending  your  oim 
money,  remember ! " 

"Who  cares?  I  will  be  the  only  one  who  engages 
Dureezie's  famous  music  I    And,  aunt  Middleton  ?  " 

"Well,  my  dear?" 

"  Vourienne  must  decorate  the  rooms ! " 

".My  dear,  his  charges  are  enormous ! " 

"  So  is  my  fortune,  aunt  Middleton ! "  laughed  Claudia. 

"  Very  well,"  sighed  the  lady. 

"And--^unt?" 

"Yes,  dear?" 

"  Devizao  must  supply  the  supper.'' 

"  Claudia,  you  are  mad  I  Everything  that  man  touches 
turns  to  gold — ^for  his  own  pocket! " 

Claudia  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Aunti  what  do  I  care  for  all  that!  I  can  afford  it  I 
As  long  as  he  can  hold  out  to  charge,  I  can  hold  out  to 
pay  I    I  mean  to  enjoy  my  fortune,  and  live  while  I  live ! " 

"Ah,  my  dear!  wealth  was  given  for  other  purposes 

l^han  the  enjoyment  of  its  possessor!"  sighed  Mrs^  Mid- 

Ueton.  } 

"I  know  it,  aunty  I  It  was  given  for  the  advancement 
A  its  possessor  I  I  have  another  object  besides  enjoyment 
m  view  1    I  say,  aunty ! " 

"Well, my  child?" 

"  We  must  be  very  careful  whom  we  have  her*  I  *' 

"  Of  course,  my  dear." 

"  We  must  have  the  best  people." 

**  Certainly." 

^  We  must  invite  Hxe  diplomatic  qorps*''  r^^^^T^ 
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"  By  all  means." 

"And — all  foreigners  of  distinction,  who  may  be  present 
in  the  city." 
,     "  Yes,  my  love." 

"  We  must  not  forget  to  invite — " 

"Who,  my  dear?" 

"  Lord  Vincent." 

"  Humph !    Has  he  called  here  ?  " 

"He  left  his  card  a  week  ago." 

The  day  succeeding  this  conversation,  the  cards  of 
invitation  to  the  Merhn  ball  were  issued. 

And  in  ten  days  the  ball  came  off. 

It  was — as  Miss  Merlin  had  resolved  it  should  be — ^the 
most  splendid  affair  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  seen 
in  Washington,  before  or  since.  It  cost  r.  small  fortune, 
of  course,  but  it  w-is  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable. 
Even  to  this  day  it  is  remembered  as  the  great  ball.  As 
Claudia  had  determined,  Vourienne  superintended  the 
decorations  of  the  reception,  dancing  and  supper  rooms ; 
Devizac  furnished  the  refreshment;  and  Dureezie  the 
music.  Th<9  61ite  of  the  city  were  present.  The  guests 
began  to  assemble  at  ten  o'clock,  and  by  eleven  the  rooms 
were  crowded. 

Among  the  guests  was  he  for  whom  all  this  pageantry 
had  been  got  up — ^the  Viscount  Vincent. 

With  excellent  taste,  Claudia  had  on  this  occasion 
avoided  display  in  her  own  personal  appointments.  She 
wore  a  snow-white,  mist-like  tuUe  over  white  glac6  silk, 
that  floated  cloud-like  around  her  with  every  movement 
of  her  graceful  form.  She  wore  no  jewelry,  but  upon  her 
head  a  simple  withe  of  the  cypress  vine,  whose  small  green 
leaves  and  tiny  crimson  buds  contrasted  well  with  her 
raven  black  hair.  Yet  never  in  all  the  splendor  of  her 
richest  dress  and  rarest  jewels  had  she  looked  more  beau- 
tiful. The  same  good  taste  that  governed  her  unassuming 
toilet,  withheld  her  from  takin^r  any  nrominent^)arLin|^e 
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ftjrtivities  of  the  evening.  She  was  courteous  to  all,  solici- 
toas  for  the  comfort  of  her  guests,  yet  not  too  officious. 
As  if  only  to  do  honor  to  the  most  distinguished  stranger 
present,  she  danced  witli  the  Viscount  Vincent  once;  and 
*fter.that  declined  all  invitations  to  the  floor.  Nor  did 
Lord  Vincent  dance  again.  He  seemed  to  prefer  to  devote 
himself  to  his  lovely  young  hostess  for  the  evening.  The 
viscount  was  the  lion  of  the  party,  and  his  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  iieiress  could  not  escape  observation.  Every 
one  noticed  and  commented  upon  it.  Nor  was  Claudia 
insensible  to  the  honor  of  being  the  object  of  this  exclusive 
devotion  from  his  lordship.  She  was  pleased  and  flat- 
tered, and  whenever  Claudia  was  in  this  state  of  mind  her 
beauty  became  perfectly  radiant. 

Among  those  who  watched  the  incipient  flirtation  com- 
mencing between  the  viscount  and  the  heiress  was  Beatrice 
Middleton.  She  had  come  late.  She  had  had  all  the 
childi-en  to  see  properly  fed  and  put  to  bed  before  she 
eould  begin  to  dress  herself  And  one  restless  little 
brother  had  kept  her  by  his  crib  singing  songs  and  telling 
stories  until  ten  o'clock  before  he  finally  dropped  off*  to 
sleep,  and  left  her  at  liberty  to  go  to  her  room  and  dress 
herself  for  the  ball.  Her  dress  was  simplicity  itself — a 
plain  white  tarletan  with  white  ribbons ;  but  it  well  be- 
came the  angelic  purity  of  her  type  of  beauty.  Her 
golden  ringlets  and  sapphire  eyes  were  the  only  jewels  she 
wore,  the  roses  on  her  cheeks  the  only  flowers.  When 
;he  entered  the  dancing-room  she  saw  four  quadrilles  in 
ictive  progress  on  the  floor;  and  about  four  hundred 
spectators  crowded  along  the  walls,  some  sitting,  some 
standing,  some  reclining,  and  some  grouped.  She  passed 
on,  greeting  courteously  those  with  whom  she  had  a 
speaking  acquaintance,  smiling  kindly  upon  others,  and  , 
observing  all.  In  this  way  she  reached  the  group  of 
which  Claudia  Merlin  and  Lord  Vincent  formed  the 
centre.    A  cursory  glance  showed  her  that  one  ^^^r  w^PJRip 
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she  looked  was  not  among  them.  With  a  bow  and  a 
smile  to  the  group  she  turned  away  and  went  up  to  where 
Judge  Merlin  stood  for  the  moment  alono. 

"  Uncle,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  slightly  reproachful,  "  is  nol 
^Ishmael  to  be  with  us  this  evening  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  I  invited  him  to  join  us,  but  he  excusec 
himself." 

"  Of  course,  naturally  he  would  do  so  at  first,  thinking 
doubtless  that  you  asked  him  as  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
tJncle,  considering  his  position,  you  ought  to  have  pressed 
him  to  come.  You  ought  not  to  have  permitted  liim  to 
excuse  himself,  if  you  really  were  in  earnest  with  youi 
invitation.     Were  you  in  earnest,  sir  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  I  was,  my  dear  I  Why  shouldn't  I 
have  been?  I  should  have  been  really  glad  to  see  the 
young  man  here  enjoying  himself  this  evening." 

"  Have  I  your  authority  for  saying  so  much  to  Ishnaael, 
even  now,  uncle? "  inquired  Bee,  eagerly. 

"  Certainly,  my  love  I  Go  and  oust  him  from  his  den. 
Bring  him  down  here,  if  you  like,  and  if  you  can,''  said 
the  judge,  cheerily. 

Bee  left  him,  glided  like  a  spirit  through  the  crowd, 
passed  from  the  room  and  went  up-stairs,  flight  after 
flight,  until  she  reached  the  third  floor,  and  rapped  at  the 
door  of  Ishmael's  "  den." 

"Come  in,"  said  the  rich,  deep,  sweet  voice — ^always 
|Sweet  in  its  tones,  whether  addressing  man,  woman  oj 
child^—human  being. or  dumb  brute — "Come  in." 

Bee  entered  the  little  chamber,  so  dark  after  the  lighted 
rooms  below. 

In  the  recess  of  the  dormer  window,  at  a  small  table 
lighted  by  one  candle,  sat  Ishmael,  bending  over  an  open 
volume.  His  cheek  was  pale,  his  expression  weary*  He 
looked  up,  and  recognizing  Bee,  arose  with  a  smile  to  meet 
her. 

"  How  dark  you  are  up  here,  all  alone,  Ishmael,^  she 
said,  coming  forwards  Digitized  by  LiOOg le 
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Ighmael  snuffed  his  candle,  picked  the  wick,  ^nd  sat  it 
op  oxi  his  pile  of  books  that  it  might  give  a  better  light, 
and  then  turned  again  smilingly  towards  Bee,  offered  her 
a  chair  and  stood  as  if  waiting  her  commands. 

"What  are  you  doing  up  here  alone,  Ishmael?"  she 
inquired  with  her  hand  upon  the  back  of  the  chair  thnb 
3he  omitted  to  take. 

!    "I  ^m  studying  *  Kent's  Commentaries,' "  answered  the 
3^utig  man. 

"  I  wish  you  would  study  your  own  health  a  little  more, 
Ishmael  I    Why  are  you  not  down  with  us?  " 

"My  dear  Bee,  I  am  better  here." 

*♦  Nonsense,  Ishmael  I  You  are  here  too  much !  You 
confine  yourself  too  closely  to  study!  You  should  re- 
member the  plain  old  proverb — (proverbs  are  the  wisdom 
of  nations,  you  know) — ^the  old  proverb  which  says :  *  All 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.'    Come  I " 

^*  My  dear  Mend,  Bee,  you  must  excuse  me." 

"But  I  will  not." 

*'Bee— »' 

^^  I  insist  upon  your  coming,  Ishmael  I " 

"  Bee,  do  not.  I  should  be  the  wrong  man  in  the  wrong 
place ! " 

^^  Now,  why  do  you  say  that?  " 

^^  Because  I  have  no  business  in  a  ball-room.  Bee." 

^'  You  bave  as  much  business  there  as  any  one  else ! " 

'  What  should  I  do  there.  Bee?  " 

*  Dance!  waltz!  polka!  At  our  school  balls  you  weia 
jne  of  the  best  dancers  we  had,  I  recollect.  NoW,  with 
your  memory  and  your  ear  for  music,  you  would  do  as 
well  as  then." 

^*  But  who  would  dance  with  me  in  Washington,  dear 
Bee?  I  am  a  total  stranger  to  every  one  out  of  this  family. 
And  I  have  no  right  to  ask  an  introduction  to  any  of  the 
belles,"  said  Ishmael. 

*V^in  dance  with  you,  Iphmael,  to  begin  wiJh,(JJ3^^^ 
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will  accept  me  as  a  partner.  And  I  do  not  think  you  wiB 
venture  to  refuse  your  little  adopted  sister  and  old  play- 
mate 1    Come,  Ishmael." 

"  Dearest  little  sister,  do  you  know  that  I  declined  Judge 
Merlin's  invitation?  " 

"  Yes,  he  told  me  so,  and  sent  me  here  to  say  to  yotE 
that  he  will  not  excuse  you,  that  he  insists  upon  your 
coming.    Come,  Ishmael  I " 

"  Dear  Bee,  you  constrain  me !  I  will  come !  Yes,  and 
I  confess  I  am  glad  to  be  *  constrained.'  Sometimes,  dear, 
we  require  to  be  compel:^a  to  do  as  we  like ;  or,  in  other 
words,  our  consciences  require  just  excuses  for  yielding 
certain  points  to  our  inclinations.  I  have  been  secretly 
wishing  to  be  with  you  all  the  evening.  The  distant  sound 
of  the  music  has  been  alluring  me  very  persuasively. 
(That  is  a  magnificent  band  of  Dur jozie's,  by  the  way.)  I 
have  been  longing  to  join  the  festivities.  And  I  am  glad, 
my  little  hege  lady,  that  you  lay  your  royal  commands  on 
me  to  do  so." 

"That  is  right,  Ishmael  1  I  must  say  that  you  yield 
gracefully  I  Well,  I  will  leave  you  now  to  prepare  your 
toilet.    And — Ishmael  ? '' 

"Yes,  Bee?" 

"  Ring  for  more  light !  You  will  never  be  able  to  render 
yourself -irresistible  with  the  aid  of  a  single  candle  on  one 
side  of  your  glass,"  said  Bee,  as  she  made  her  laughing  exit, 

Ishmael  followed  her  advice  in  every  particular,  and 
soon  made  himself  ready  to  appear  in  the  ball.  When 
just  about  to  leave  the  room  he  thought  of  his  gloves,  and 
doubted  whether  he  had  a  pair  for  drawing-room  use. 
Then  suddenly  he  recollected  Bee's  Christmas  present  that 
he  had  laid  away  as  something  too  sacred  for  use.  He 
went  and  took  from  the  parcel  the  straw-colored  kid  gloves 
she  had  given  him,  and  drew  them  on  as  he  descended  the 
stairs,  whispering  to  himself: 

"  Even  for  tbes^  I  aI^  i^cl^bt^d  W  ^^r—WJ  QfftYW 
Vte§  b^y  I "  ^'^^ '"''  by 'LiOogie 
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k'esi  welcome,  right  welcome— and  give  us  your  hiad/« 

Yoa  shall  not  stand  **  out  in  the  cold ! " 
If  new  friends  are  true  friends,  I  can't  understand 

Why  hearts  should  hold  out,  till  they're  old ; 
Then  come  with  all  welcome  and  fear  not  to  fling 

Reserve  to  the  winds  and  the  waves. 
For  thou  never  canst  live,  the  cold-blooded  tjhing 

Society  makes  of  its  slaves. — M.  F.  Tuppbb. 

AVERY  handsome  young  fellow  was  Ishmael  Worth  as 
he  entered  the  drawing-room  that  evening.  He  had 
attained  his  full  height,  over  six  feet,  and  he  had  grown 
broad-shouldered  and  full-chested,  with  the  prospect  of 
becoming  the  athletic  man  of  majestic  presence  that  he 
appeared  in  riper  years.  His  hair  and  eyes  were  growing 
much  darker ;  you  might  now  call  the  first  dark  brown 
and  the  last  dark  gray.  His  face  was  somewhat  fuller ; 
but  his  forehead  was  still  high,  broad  and  massive,  and 
the  line  of  his  profile  was  clear-cut,  distinct  and  classic ; 
his  lips  were  full  and  beautifully  curved ;  and,  to  sum  up, 
he  still  retained  the  peculiar  charm  of  his  countenance — 
the  habit  of  smiling  only  with  his  eyes.  How  intense  is 
the  light  of  a  smile  that  is  confined  to  the  eyes  only.  His 
Iress  is  not  worth  notice.  All  gentlemen  dress  alike  for 
3vening  parties ;  aU  wear  the  stereotyped  black  dress  coat, 
light  kid  gloves,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  and  he  wore  the  uniform  for^ 
such  cases  made  and  provided.  Only  everything  that  Ish- 
mael put  on  looked  like  the  costume  of  a  prince. 

He  entered  the  lighter'  and  crowded  drawing-room  very 
hesitatingly,  looking  over  that  splendid  but  confused  as- 
semblage until  he  caught  the  eye  of  Judge  Merlin,  who 
immediately  came  forwar^J  to  meet  him,  saying  in  a  lov9 
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"  I  am  glad  you  changed  your  mind  and  decided  ta 
come  down.  You  must  become  acquainted  with  some  of 
my  acquaintances.  You  must  make  friends,  Ishmael,  as 
well  as  gain  knowledge,  if  you  would  advance  yourself^ 
Come  along  i  •' 

\  And  the  judge  led  him  into  the  thick  of  the  crowd. 
»'  Little  more  than  a  year  before  the  judge  had  said,  ii 
speaking  of  Ishmael — "  Of  course,  owing  to  the  circum* 
stances  of  his  birth,  he  never  can  hope  to  attain  the  posi- 
tion of  a  gentleman,  never."  But  the  judge  had  forgotten 
all  about  that  now.  People  usually  did  forget  lahmael's 
humble  origin  in  his  exalted  presence.  I  use  the  word 
"  exalted  "  with  truth,  as  it  applied  to  his  air  and  naanner. 
The  judge  certainly  forgot  that  Ishmael  was  not  Society's 
gentleman  as  well  as  "  Nature's  nobleman,"  when,  taking 
him  through  the  crowd,  he  said :  , 

"  I  shall  introduce  you  tc  some  young  ladies.  The  first 
one  I  present  you  to  will  be  Miss  Tourneysee,  the  daughter 
of  General  Tourneysee.  You  must  immediately  ask  her 
to  dance;  etiquette  will  require  you  to  do  so.'* 

"^  But,"  smiled  Ishmael,  ^'  I  am  dlready  engaged  to  ddiicfe 
the  next  set  with  Bee." 

"  You  verdant  youth  1  So,  probably,  is  she—iSixsB  Tomf- 
neysee,  I  mean — engaged  ten  sets  deep.  Ask  her  for  the 
honor  of  her  hand  as  soon  as  she  is  disengaged,*'  replied 
the  judge,  who  straightway  led  Ishmael  Up  to  a  very  pretty 
I  young  girl,  in  blue  cr^pe,  to  whom  he  presented  the  young 
pnan  in  dtie  form. 
)    Ishmael  bowed  and  proffered  his  petition. 

'Hie  case  was  not  so  hopeless  as  the  judge  had  repre- 
sented it  to  be.  Miss  Tourneysee  was  engaged  for  tlife 
next  three  sets,  but  would  be  happy  to  dance  the  fourth 
with  Mr.  Worth. 

At  that  moment  the  partner  to  whom  she  was  enpjaged 
for  the  quadrille,  then  forming,  came  up  to  claim  hei 
hand,  and  she  arose  and  slishtlv  courtsled  to  Judge  Me^ 
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fin  and  Ishmael  Worth,  and  walked  away  with  her  oom^ 
panion. 

Ishmael  looked  around  for  his  own  lovely  partner,  and 
Bee,  smiling  at  a  little  distance,  caught  his  eye.    He 
bowed  to  Judge  Merlin  and  went  up  to  her  and  led  her  t# 
he  head  of  one  of  the  sets  about  to  be  formed. 

In  the  meantime — 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  whispered  many  voices,  while  many  eycb- 
followed  the  stranger  who  had  come  among  them. 

Among  those  who  observed  the  entrance  of  Ishmael  was 
the  Viscount  Vincent.    Half-bending,  in  an  elegant  atti- 
tude, with  his  white-gloved  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the  sofa^ 
where  Miss  Merlin  reclined,  he  watched  the  stranger. 
Presently  *=\e  said  to  her : 

" Excuse  me;  but — ^who  is  that  very  distlnguighed-look- 
ing  individual?" 

*<Who?''  inquired  Claudia.  She  had  not  noticed  the 
entrance  of  Ishmael. 

"  He  who  just  now  came  in  the  room— with  Judge  Mer- 
lin, I  think.  There,  he  is  now  standing  up,  with  that 
pretty  little  creature  in  white  with  the  golden  ringlets. 

«  Oh,'^  said  Qaudia,  following  his  glance.  '*  That '  pretty 
little  creature '  is  my  cousin.  Miss  Middleton.'' 

"  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,"  said  Vincent. 

"  And  her  partner,"  continued  Claudia,  "  is  Mr.  Worth, 
a  very  promising  young — "  (she  could  not  say  gentleman  ; 
'he  would  not  say  man;  so  she  hesitated  a  little  while,  and 
iien  said) — ^^He  is  a  very  talented  young  law  student 
mih  my  papa.'' 

"  Ah ! — do  you  know  that  at  first  I  really  took  him  foi 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  an  American  gentleman  from — 
Maryland,  I  believe.'' 

"  Mr.  Worth  is  from  Maryland,"  said  Claudia. 

"  Then  he  is  probably  a  relative  of  the  gentleman  in 
question.  The  likeness  is  so  very  striking ;  indeed,  if  it 
were  not  that  Mr. — Worth,  did  you  say  his  name  wae?— 
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is  a  rather  larger  man,  I  should  take  him  to  be  Mr.  Brode* 
nell.    I  wonder  whether  they  are  related  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Claudia.  And  of  course  she  did 
not  know ;  but  notwithstanding  that,  the  hot  blood  rushed 
up  to  her  face,  flushing  it  with  a  deep  blush,  for  she  re- 
membered the  fatal  words  thai  had  forevbi*  affected  Ishmad 
in  her  estimation. 

His  mother  was  never  married^  cmd  no  jne  on  earth  knows 
who  his  father  was. 

The  viscount  looked  at  her ;  he  was  a  man  accustomed 
to  read  much  in  little ;  but  not  always  aright ;  he  read  a 
great  deal  in  Claudia's  deep  blush  and  short  reply ;  but 
not  the  whole ;  he  read  that  Claudia  Mtjriin,  the  rich  heiress, 
loved  her  father's  poor  young  law  student;  but  no  more; 
and  he  resolved  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  young 
fellow,  who  must  be  related  to  the  Brudenells,  he  thought^ 
so  as  to  see  for  himself  what  there  was  in  him,  beside  his 
handsome  person,  to  attract  the  admiration  of  Chief  Justice 
Merlin's  beautiful  daughter. 

"He  dances  well;  he  carries  himsolf  like  my  firiend 
Herman,  also.  I  fancy  they  miist  be  nearly  related,"  he 
continued,  as  he  watched  Ishmael  going  through  the 
quadrille. 

"I  am  unable  to  inform  you  whether  he  is  or  not,'* 
answered  Claudia. 

While  they  talked,  the  dance  went  on.  Presently  it  was 
ended. 

"  You  must  come  up,  now,  and  speak  to  Claudia.  She 
(is  the-  queen  of  the  evening,  you  know  1 "  said  Ishmael'ft 
gentle  partner. 

"  I  know  it,  dear  Bee ;  and  I  am  going  to  pay  my  re- 
spects ;  but  let  me  find  you  a  seat  first,"  replied  the  young 
man. 

"  No,  I  will  go  with  you ;  I  have  not  yet  spoken  to 
Claudia  this  evening,"  said  Bee. 

Ishmael  offered  his  arm  a  n  •!  ^corted  her  across  the  room 
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to  the  sofa  that  was  doing  duty  as  throne  for  **  the  queen 
of  the  evening  " 

"  I  am  glad  to  soe  you  looking  so  well,  Bee  !  Mr. 
Worth,  I  hope  you  are  enjoying  yourself/'  was  the  greeting 
ef  Miss  Merlin,  as  they  came  up. 

Then  turning  towards  the  viscount,  she  said : 

*' Beatrice,  my  dear,  /permit  me — Lord  Vincent,  my 
cousin,  Miss  Middleton.'^ 

A  low  bow  from  the  gentleman,  a  slight  curtsey  from 
the  lady,  and  that  was  over. 

"  Lord  Vincent — Mr.  Worth,  ^'  said  Claudia. 

Two  distant  bows  acknowledged  this  introduction — so 
distant  that  Claudia  felt  herself  called  upon  to  mediate 
which  she  did  by  saying  : 

'^  Mr.  Worth,  Lord  Vincent  has  been  particularly  ir*^" 
ested  in  you,  ever  since  you  entered  the  room.     He  f'^-r:. ' 
a  striking  resemblance  between  yourself  and  a  vciy  ,;  . . 
friend  of  his  own,  who  is  also  from  your  native  county.^' 

Isbmael  looked  interested,  and  his  smiling  eyes  turned 
from  Claudia  to  Lord  Vincent  in  good-humored  inquiry. 

'*  I  allude  to  Mr.  Herman  Brudenell  of  Brudenell  Hall, 
Mjiiyliuid,  Avho  has  been  living  in  England  lately.  There 
is  a  vejy  striking  likeness  between  him  and  yourself ;  so 
striking  that  I  might  have  mistaken  one  for  the  other  ;  but 
that  you  are  largevy  and,  now  that  I  see  you  closely,  darker y 
than  he  is.     Perhaps  you  are  relatives,"  said  Lord  Vincent. 

*'0h,  no  ;  not  at  all ;  not  the  most  distant.     I  am  not 
even  acquainted  with  the  gentleman  ;  never  set  eyes  on  ^ 
him  in  my  life  !  '*  said  Ishmael,  smiling  ingenuously  ;  for 
of  course  he  thought  he  was  speaking  the  exact  truth. 

But  oh,  Herman  !  oh,  Nora  !  if  he  from  the  Nethermost 
parts  of  the  earth — if  she  from  the  highest  Heaven  could 
have  heard  that  honest  denial  of  his  parentage  from  the 
truthful  lips  of  their  gifted  son  ! 

"  There  is  something  incomprehensible  in  the  caprices 
of  Nature,  in  making  people  who  are  in  no  way  related  so 
strongly  resemble  each  other,"  said  Lord  Vincent. 
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"  There  is,"  admitted  Ishmael. 

At  this  moment  the  music  ceased,  the  dancers  left  the 
floor^  and  there  was  a  considerable  movement  of  the  com- 
pany toward  the  back  of  the  room. 

"  I  think  they  $ire  going  to  supper.    Will  you  permit 
ine  to  take  you  in,  Miss  Merlin?",  said  Lord  Vincent 
l^flfering  his  arm. 
*   "  If  you  please,"  said  Claudia,  risiug  to  take  it. 

"  Shall  I  have  the  honor,  dear  Bee  ?  "  inquired  Ishmael 

Beatrice  answered  by  putting  her  hand  within  Ishmael's 
arm.  And  they  followed  the  company  to  the  supper-room 
— 2L  scene  of  splendor,  magnificence  and  lu:s:ury  that 
baffles  all  description,  except  that  of  the  reporter  of  the 
"Republican  Court  Journ9,l,"  who,  in  speaking  of  the 
supper,  said : 

"  In  all  his  former  eflTorts,  it  was  granted  by  every  one, 
that  Devizac  surpassed  aK  others;  but  in  this  supper  at 
Judge  Merlin's,  Devizac  surpassed  himself  !^^ 

After  supper,  Ishmael  danced  the  last  quadrille  with 
Miss  Tourneysee;  and  when  that  was  over,  the  time- 
honored  old  contra  dance  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  was 
called,  in  which  nearly  aU  the  company  took  part — Ish-- 
mael  dancing  with  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  senator, 
and  a  certain  Captain  Todd  dancing  with  Bee. 

Wheu  this  last  dance  was  over,  the  hour  being  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  party  separated,  well  pleased 
with  their  evening's  entertainment.  Ishmael  went  up  to! 
Ihis  den,  and  retired  to  bed :  but  ah  I  Aot  Ux  repose.  The' 
'unusual  excitement  of  the  evening,  the  lightjthe  splendor, 
the  luxury,  the  guests^  ^nd  among  thgm  all  the  figures  of 
Claudia  and  the  vlscoujit,  haunting  mepiory  a^d  stimu- 
lating imagination,  forbade  repose.  Ever,  iu  the  midst  of 
all  his  busy,  useful,  aspiring  life,  he  was  conscious,  deep 
in  his  heart,  of  a  gnawing  anguish,  whose  name  was 
Claudia  Merlin.  To-night  thip,  deep-seated  anguish  tor- 
tured him  lil^e  the  vulture  of  PrpmethQus.    One  vivid 
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pkjture  was  always  before  his  mind's  eye — the  sofa,  with 
th«  beautiful  figure  of  Claudia  reclining  upon  it,  and  the 
stately  fonn  of  the  viscount,  leaning  with  deferentiM  ad- 
miration over  her.  The  viscount's  admiration  of  the 
beauty  was  patent;  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  it 
Claudia's  pride  and  pleasure  in  her  conquest  were  also 
mdeniable ;  she  toc^  no  pains  to  veil  them. 
J  And  for  this  cause  Ishmael  oould  not  sleep,  but  hif 
battling  all  night  with  his  agony.  He  arose  the  next 
morning  pale  and  ill,  from  the  restless  bed  and  wretched 
night,  but  fully  resolved  to  struggle  with  and  conquer  his 
hopeless  love. 

"  I  must  not,  I  will  not  let  this  passion  enervate  me  I  I 
have  work  to  do  in  this  world,  and  I  must  do  it  with  all 
my  strength  1 "  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  went  into  the 
library. 

Ishmael  had  gradually  passed  upward  from  his  humble 
position  of  amanuensis  to  be  the  legal  assistant  and 
almost  partner  of  the  judge  in  his  office  business.  In  fact, 
Ishmael  was  his  partner  in  everything  except  a  share  in 
the  profits ;  he  received  none  of  them  ;•  he  still  worked  for 
his  small  salary  as  amanuensis ;  not  that  the  judge  wil- 
fully availed  himself  of  the  young  man's  valuable  assist- 
ance, without  giving  him  due  remuneration;  but  the 
change  in  Ishinael's  relations  to  his  employer  had  come 
on  so  naturally  and  gradually,  that  at  no  one  time  hafl 
he  thought  of  raising  the  young  man's  salary  to  the  same, 
3levation  of  his  position  and  services  occurred  to  Judgei 
Merlin.  \ 

It  was  ever  by  measuring  himself  with  others,  th?it  Ish-l 
mael  proved  his  own  relative  proportion  of  intellect,  knowl- 
edge and  power.  He  had  been  diligently  studying  law 
for  more  than  two  years.  He  had  been  attendiwg  ih« 
seaaiawi  o£  its  courts  of  law  both  in  the  country  and  in 
Jtie  city.  And  he  had  been  the  confidential  assistant  of 
Juclge  Merlin  for  many  months. 
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In  his  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  the  circuit  coturta 
in  Washington,  and  in  listening  to  the  pleadings  of  the 
lawyers  and  the  charges  of  the  judges,  and  watching  the 
results  of  the  trials — ^he  had  made  this  discovery — ^namely, 
that  he  had  attained  as  fair  a  knowledge  of  law  as  was 
possessed  by  many  of  the  practising  lawyers  of  these 
courts,  and  he  resolved  to  consult  his  employer,  Judge 
Merlin,  upon  the  expediency  of  his  making  application 
for  admission  to  practise  at  the  Washington  bar. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

A  STEP  HIGHER. 

He  wUl  not  wait  for  chanoeSy 

For  luck  he  does  not  look; 
In  faith  his  spirit  glances 

At  Providence,  God's  book ; 
And  there  discerning  truly 

That  right  is  might  at  length. 
He  dares  go  forward  duly 

In  quietnesfl  and  strength, 
Unflinching  and  unfearing, 

The  flatterer  of  none, 
And  in  good  courage  wearing 

The  honors  he  has  won.— M.  P.  TuPPBB. 

ISHMAEL  took  an  early  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the 
judge  of  his  projects.  It  was  one  day  when  they  had 
got  through  the  morning's  work  and  were  seated  in  the 
library  together,  enjoying  a  desultory  chat  before  it  was 
■time  to  go  to  court,  that  Ishmael  said: 

"  Judge  Merlin,  I  am  about  to  make  an  application  to 
be  admitted  to  practise  at  the  Washington  bar." 

The  judge  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"  Why,  Ishmael,  you  have  not  graduated  at  any  lawv 
school  I  You  have  not  even  had  one  term  of  instruction 
at  any  such  school." 

"  I  know  that  I  have  no^  en^'oved  such  advantages,  sir: 
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but  I  have  read  law  very  diligently  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  with  what  ^  memory  and  understanding  I  pos- 
sess, I  have  profited  by  my  reading." 

"  But  that  is  not  like  a  regular  course  of  study  at  a  law- 
school."  I 

"  Perhaps  not,  sir ;  but  in  addition  to  my  reading,  I  have 
had  a  considerable  experience  while  acting  as  your  clerk.'' 

"  So  you  have ;  and  you  have  profited  by  all  the  experi- 
ence you  have  gained  while  with  me.  I  have  seen  that ; 
you  have  acquitted  yourself  unusually  well,  and  been  of 
very  great  service  to  me ;  but  still  I  insist  that  law-office 
business  and  law-book  knowledge  is  not  everything ;  there 
is  more  required  to  make  a  good  lawyer." 

"I  know  there  is,  sir;  very  much  more,  and  I  have 
taken  steps  to  acquire  it.  For  nearly  two  years  I  have 
regularly  attended  the  sessions  of  the  courts,  both  in 
St.  Mary's  county  and  here  in  this  city,  and  in  that  time 
have  learned  something  of  the  practice  of  law,"  persisted 
Ishmael. 

"  All  very  well,  so  far  as  it  goes,  young  man ;  but  it  would 
have  been  better  if  you  had  graduated  at  some  first-class 
law-school,"  insisted  the  old-fashioned,  conservative  judge. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  venture  to  differ  with  you,  so  far 
as  to  say,  that  I  do  not  think  a  degree  absolutely  necessary 
to  success;  or  indeed  of  much  consequence  one  way  or 
the  other,"  modestly  replied  Ishmael. 

The  judge  opened  his  conservative  eyes  to  their  widest 
3xtent.  .  ^  j 

"  What  reason  have  you  for  >euch  an  opinion  as  that, 
Ishmael  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Observation,  sir.  In  my  attendance  upon  the  sessions 
of  the  courts,  I  have  observed  some  gentlemen  of  the  legal 
profession  who  were  graduates  of  distinguished  law-schools, 
but  yet  made  very  poor  barristers.  I  have  noticed  others 
who  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  law-school,  but  yet  who 
made  very  able  barristers." 
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"  But  with  all  this  you  must  admit  that  the  great  mqjop* 
ity  of  distinguished  lawyers  have  been  graduates  of  first- 
cla-ss  law-schools."  * 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  I  admit  that.  I  admit  also — for  who,  in 
f  'his  senses,  could  deny  them  ? — ^the  very  great  advantages 
of  th€se  schools  SLsfacilitiee;  I  only  contend  that  they  can- 
not insure  success  to  any  law-student  who  has  not  talent^ 
industry,  perseverance,  and  a  taste  for  the  profession ;  and 
that  to  one  who  has  all  these  elements  of  success,  a  diploma 
from  the  schools  is  not  necessary.  I  think  it  is  the  same 
in  every  branch  of  human  usefulness.  Look  at  the  science 
of  war.  Remember  the  Revolutionary  times.  Were  the 
great  generals  of  that  epoch  graduates  of  any  military 
academy?  No,  they  came  from  the  plough,  the  work-stop 
and  the  counting-house.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been 
highly  advantageous  to  them  had  they  been  graduates  of 
some  first-class  military  academy ;  1  only  say  it  was  found 
not  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  their  success  as  great 
generals ;  and  in  our  later  wars,  we  have  not  found  the 
graduates  of  West  Point,  who  had  a  great  theoretic  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  war,  more  successful  in  action  than 
the  volunteers,  whose  only  school  was  actual  practice  in 
the  field.  And  look  at  our  Senate  and  House  oi  Repre- 
sentatives, sir ;  are  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  there 
graduates  of  colleges  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  so  irreverent  as  to  disparage  schools  and  colleges,  sir. 
I  only  wish  to  be  so  just  as  to  exalt  talent,  industry  and 
rperseverance  to  their  proper  level,"  said  Ishmael,  warmly. 

"  Special  pleading,  my  boy,"  said  the  judge. 

Ishmael  blushed,  laughed  and  replied : 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  very  special  pleading. 
1  have  made  up  my  mind  to  be  a  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  Washington  bar  j  and  having  done  so,  1  would  like 
to  get  your  approbation." 

"  Wbat  do  you  want  with  my  .•'.^probation,  toy?  Willi 
or  without  it,  you  will  get  on.'" 
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**But  more  piectsanth/  with  it,  sir,"  smuea  ib^iiuael. 

^^  Very  well !  very  well !  take  it  then  I  Go  ahead !  I 
wish  you  success !  But  what  is  the  use  of  telling  you  to 
go  ahead,  when  you  will  go  ahead  anyhow,  in  spite  of  fate? 
Or  why  should  I  wish  you  success,  when  I  know  you  will 
command  success  ?  Ah,  Ishmael,  you  can  do  without  meji, 
but  how  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  do  without  you  ?  "  inquired 
^he  judge,  with  an  odd  expression  between  a  smile  and  a 
sigh. 

<*  My  friend  and  patron,  I  must  be  admitted  to  practice 
at  the  Washington  bar ;  but  I  will  not  upon  that  account 
leave  your  service  while  I  can  be  of  use  to  you,"  said  Ish- 
mael, with  earnestness;  for  next  to  adoring  Claudia,  he 
loved  best  for  her  sake  to  honor  her  father. 

**  That's  a  good  lad  I  Be  sure  you  keep  your  promise," 
said  the  judge,  smiling,  and  laying  his  hand  caressingly  on 
Ishmael's  head. 

And  then  as  it  was  time  for  the  judge  to  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  he  arose  and  departed,  leavii^g  Ishmael  to 
write  out  a  number  of  legal  documents. 

Ishmael  lost  no  time  in  carrying  his  resolution  into 
effect.  He  passed  a  very  successful  examination  arfd  was 
duly  admitted  to  practise  in  the  Washington  courts  of 
law. 

A  few  evenings  after  this,  as  Ishmael  was  still  busy  in 
the  little  library,  trying  to  finish  a  certain  task  before  the 
!st  beams  of  the  sun  had  faded  away,  the  judge  entered, 
Jailing,  holding  in  his  hand  a  formidable-looking  docu- 
ment and  a  handful  of  gold  coin. 

"  There,  Ishmael,"  he  said,  laying  the  document  and  the 
gold  on  the  table  before  the  young  man ;  '*  there  is  your 
first  brief  and  your  first  fee !  Let  me  tell  you  it  is  a  very 
unusual  wind-fall  for  an  unfledged  lawyer  like  you."  • 

"  I  suppose  I  owe  this  to  yourself,  sir,"  swid  Ishmael, 
kioking  up  gratefully. 

**Yaii  owe  it  to  your  own  inerits,  my  lad!    1  will  tell 
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you  all  about  it.  To-day  I  met  in  the  court  -an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  mine — Mr.  Ralph  Walsh.  He  has  been 
separated  from  his  wife  for  some  time  past,  living  in  the 
South ;  but  he  has  recently  returned  to  the  city,  and  has 
sought  a  reconciliation  with  her,  which,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  she  has  refused.  He  next  tried  to  get  possession 
of  their  children,  in  order  to  coerce  her  through  her  affec- 
tion for  them ;  but  she  suspected  his  design  and  frustrated 
it  by  removing  the  children  to  a  place  of  secrecy.  All  this 
Walsh  told  me  this  morning,  in  the  court,  where  he  had 
come  to  get  the  habeas  corpus  served  upon  the  woman 
ordering  her  to  produce  the  children  in  court.  It  will  be 
granted,  of  course,  and  he  will  sue  for  the  possession  of  the 
children,  and  his  wife  will  contest  the  suit;  she  will  con- 
test it  in  vain,  of  course,  for  the  law  always  gives  the 
father  possession  of  the  children,  unless  he  is  morally 
mentally  or  physically  incapable  of  taking  care  of  them; 
which  is  not  the  case  with  Walsh ;  he  is  sound  in  mind^ 
body  and  reputation ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
him  in  either  respect." 

"What  then  divided  him  from  his  family?"  inquired 
Ishmlel,  doubtfully. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  he  had  a  wandering  turn  of  mind, 
and  loved  to  travel  a  great  deal ;  he  has  been  all  over  the 
civilized  and  uncivilized  world,  too,  I  believe." 

"And  what  did  she  do,  in  the  meantime?"  inquired 
Iflhmael,  still  more  doubtfully. 

" She?    Oh,  she  kept  a  little  day-school." 
!     "  What,  was  that  necessary  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,  else  she  would  not  have  kept  it." 

"But  did  he  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
family?" 

"  I — don't  know ;  I  fear  not." 

"  There  was  nothing  against  the  wife's  character?" 

"  Not  a  breath !  How  should  there  be,  when  she  keeps 
a  respectable  school?    And  when  he  himself  wishes  in 
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getting  possession  of  the  children,  only  to  compel  her 
through  her  love  for  them  to  come  to  him."  , 

"Seething  the  kid  in  its  mother's  milk,  or  something 
quite  as  cruel,"  murmured  Ishmael  to  himself. 

The  judge,  who  did  not  know  what  he  was  muttering  te 
•kimself,  continued : 

"  Well,  there  is  the  case,  as  Walsh  delivered  it  to  me. 
If  there  is  anything  else  of  importance  connected  with  the 
case,  you  will  doubtless  find  it  in  the  brief.  He  actually 
ofiFered  the  brief  to  m^  at  first.  He  has  been  so  lon^  away 
that  he  did  not  know  my  present  position,  and  that  I  had 
long  since  ceased  to  practise.  So  when  he  met  me  in  the 
court-room  to-day,  he  greeted  me  as  an  old  friend,  told  me 
his  business  at  the  court,  said  that  he  considered  the  meet- 
ing providential  and  offered  me  his  brief.  I  explained  to 
him  the  impossibility  of  my  taking  it,  and  then  he  begged 
me  to  recommend  some  lawyer.  I  named  you  to  him 
without  hesitation,  giving  you  what  I  considered  only 
your  just  meed  of  praise.  He  immediately  asked  me  to 
take  charge  of  the  brief  and  the  retaining  fee  and  offer  both 
to  you  in  his  name,  and  say  to  you  that  he  should  call 
early  to-morrow  morning  to  consult  with  you." 

"  I  am  very  grateful  to  you.  Judge  Merlin,  for  your  kind 
interest  in  my  welfare,"  said  Ishmael,  warmly. 

"Not  at  all,  my  lad!  for  I  owe  you  much,  Ishmael, 
You  have  been  an  invaluable  assistant  to  me.  Doing  a 
great  deal  mor%  for  me  than  the  letter  of  your  duty 
required." 

"I  do  not  think  so,  sir;  but  I  am  very  glad  to  ha^-g 
your  approbation." 

"Thank  you,  boy!  but  now,  Ishmael,  to  business  I 
You  cannot  do  better  than  to  take  this  brief.  It  is  the 
very  neatest  little  case  that  ever  a  lawyer  had ;  all  the 
plain  law  on  your  side !  a  dash  of  the  sentimental  too  in 
the  injured  father's  affection  for  the  children  that  have 
been  torn  from  him«  the  injurea  husband  for  the  ^ife  that 
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repudiates  him !  Now  you  are  good  at  law,  but  you  are 
great  at  sentiment,  Ishmael,  and  between  having  law  cm 
your  side  and  sentiment  at  your  tongue's  end,  you  will  be 
sure  to  succeed  and  come  oflF  with  flying  colors!  Ami 
euch  fiU£ceas  in  his  first  case  is  of  the  utmost  importainr 
to  a  young  lawyer.  It  is  in  fact  the  making  of  h 
fortune.  You  will  have  a  shower  of  briefe  follow  ti. 
success." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  take  the  brief,  sir,"  said 
Ishmael,  thoughtfully. 

**  Not  take  the  brief?  Are  you  mad?  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  young  lawyer  refusing  to  take  such  a  brief  as  that?— 
accompanied  by  such  a  retaining  fee  as  that?— the  brief 
the  neatest  and  safest  little  case  that  ever  oame  before  a 
court !  the  retaining  fee  a  hundred  dollars !  and  no  doubt 
he  will  hand  you  double  that  sum  when  you  get  your 
decifiionl^for  whatever  his  fortune  has  beert  in  times 
past,  he  is  rich  jiow,  this  Walsh  I "  said  the  judge.  Vehe- 
mently. 

'^  Who  is  the  counsel  for  the  other  side  ?  "  asked  lahmael^ 
reflectively. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha  I  there^9  where  the  shoe  hurts,  is  it?  thera^a 
where  the  pony  halts  ?  that's  what's  the  matter  ?  You  are 
a&aid  of  encountering  some  of  the  great  guns  of  the  law, 
are  you  ?  Don't  be  alarmed.  The  school-mistress  is  too 
poor  to  pay  for  distinguished  legal  talent.  She  may  get 
some  briefless  pettifogger  to  appear  for  her ;  a  man  set  up 
,  for  you  to  knock  down.  Your  case  is  just  what  the  first 
case  of  a  young  lawyer  should  be,  plain  sailing,  law  dis- 
tinctly on  your  side,  dash  of  sentiment,  domestic  affec- 
tions, and  all  that,  and  oertain  success  at  the  end.  Your 
victory  will  be  as  easy  as  it  will  be  complete." 

"  Poor  thing,"  murmured  Ishmael — *^  too  poor  to  employ 
talent  for  the  defence  of  her  possession  of  her  own 
children!" 

^'Come,  my  lad!  pocte^  vour  fee  and  take  up  youJ 
brief  I "  said  the  judge-  Dig  tized  by  doogle 
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**  I  would  rather  not,  sir ;  I  ^o  not  like  to  appear  against 
a  woman — a  mother  defending  her  right  in  her  owb 
children.  It  appears  to  me  to  he  cruel  to  wish  to  deprive 
her  of  them,"  said  the  gentle-spirited  young  lawyer* 

"  Cruel  1  it  is  merciful  rather.  No  one  wishes  really  to 
deprive  her  of  them,  but  to  give  them  to  their  father^  that; 
she  may  be  drawn  through  her  love  for  them  to  live  with 
him." 

"  No  woman  should  be  so  coOTced,  sir ;  no  man  should 
wish  her  to  be," 

^'  But  1  tell  you  it  is  for  her  good  to  be^re*united  to  her 
husband." 

"  Her  own  heart,  taught  by  her  own  instincts  and  ex- 
periences, is  the  best  judge  of  that" 

"  Ishmael !  don't  be  Quixotic :  if  you  do,  you  will  never 
succeed  iil  the  legal  profession.  In  this  case  the  law  is  on 
the  father's  side,  and  you  should  be  on  the  law's*" 

"  The  law  is  the  minister  of  justice,  and  shall  nev€|r  in 
my  hands  become  the  accompKce  of  injustice  (  The  law 
may  be  or*  the  father's  side ;  but  that  remains  to  be  proved 
when  both  sides  shall  be  heard ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
justice  and  mercy  are  on  the  mother's  side." 

"Tkat  remains  to  be  proved.  Come,  boy,  don't  be  so 
mad  as  to  refuse  this  golden  opening  to  fame  and  fortune  I 
Pocket  your  fee  and  take  up  your  brief." 

"  Judge  Merlin  I  I  thank  you  from  the  depths .  of  my 
,^eart  for  your  great  goodness  in  procuring  this  chance  for 
me ;  and  I  beg  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  what  I  aa4 
ibout  to  say — ^but  t  cannot  touch  either  fee  or  brief.  The 
case  is  a  case  of  cruelty,  sir,  and  I  cannot  have  anything 
to  do  With  it.  1  cannot  make  my  debut  in  a  court  of  law 
against  a  poor  woman — sl  poor  mother — ^to  tear  from  her 
the  babes  she  is  clasping  to  her  bosom." 

"Ishmaelj  if  those  are  the  sentiments  and  principles 
under  which  you  mean  to  act,  you  will  never  attain  the  fame 
to  wtich  your  talents  might  otherwiao  lead  you— never  T* 
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"No — never,"  said  Ishmael,  fervently — "never,  if  to 
reach  it  I  have  to  step  upon  a  woman's  heart — a  mother's 
heart  I  No  I  by  the  sacred  grave  of  my  own  dear  mother, 
I  never  will ! "  And  the  face  of  Nora's  son  glowed  with  aa 
earnest,  fervent,  holy  love. 

"  Be  a  poet,  Ishmael,  you  will  never  be  a  lawyer/' 

"  Never — ^if  to  be  a  lawyer  I  have  to  cease  to  be  a  man! 
But  it  is  as  God  wills." 

The  ringing  of  the  tea-bell  broke  up  the  conference,  and 
they  went  down  into  the  parlor,  where,  beside  the  family, 
they  found  Viscount  Vincer '. 

And  Ishmael  Worth,  the  weaver's  son,  had  the  honor  of 
Bitting  down  to  tea  with  a  Uve  lord. 

The  viscount  spent  the  evening,  and  retired  late. 

As  Ishmael  bade  the  family  good-night,  the  judge  said 
to  him: 

"  My  young  friend,  consult  your  pillow.  I  always  do, 
when  I  can,  before  making  any  important  decision.  Think 
over  the  matter  well,  my  lad,  and  defer  your  final  decision 
about  the  brief  until  you  see  Walsh  to-morrow." 

"  You  are  very,  very  kind  to  me,  sir.  I  will  follow  your 
advice,  as  far  as  I  may  do  so,"  replied  Ishmael. 

That  night,  lying  upon  his  bed,  Ishmael's  soul  was 
assailed  with  temptation.  He  knew  that  in  accepting  the 
brief  oflFered  to  him,  in  such  flattering  terms,  he  should  in 
the  first  place  very  much  please  his  friend,  Judge  Merlin 
— who,  though  he  did  not  give  his  young  assistant  "^ny 
thing  like  a  fair  salary  for  his  services,  yet  took  almost  9 
fatherly  interest  in  his  welfare ;  he  knew  also,  in  the  second 
place,  that  he  might — nay,  would — open  his  way  to  a 
speedy  success  and  a  brilliant  professional  career,  which 
would,  in  a  reasonable  space  of  time,  place  him  in  a  posi« 
tion  even  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Claudia  Merlin !  Oh, 
most  beautiful  of  temptations  that  1  To  refuse  the  brief,  he 
inew,  would  be  to  displease  Judge  Merlin,  and  to  defer  his 
own  professional  success  for  an  iriefinite  length  of  timet 
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All  night  long  Ishmael  struggled  with  the  tempter.  In 
the  morning  he  arose  from  his  sleepless  pillow  unrefreshed 
and  fevered.  He  bathed  his  burning  head,  made  his 
morning  toilet,  and  sat  down  to  read  a  portion  of  the 
Scripture,  as  was  his  morning  custom,  before  beginning 
the  business  of  the  day.  The  portion  selected  this  morn- 
ing was  the  fourth  chapter  of  luatthew,  describing  the  fast 
and  the  temptation  of  our  Saviour.  Ishmael  had  read 
this  portion  of  Scripture  many  timas  before,  but  never 
with  such  deep  interest  as  now,  when  it  seemed  to  answer 
eo  well  his  own  spirit's  need.  With  the  deepest  reverence 
he  read  the  words : 

"  When  he  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  he 
was  afterwards  an  hungered. 

**  The  devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding  high  moun- 
tain, and  showeth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and 
the  glory  of  them; 

"And  saith  unto  him,  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee 
if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me. 

"  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him.  Get  thee  hence,  Satan :  for 
it  is  written.  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
him  only  shalt  thou  serve. 

"  Then  the  devil  leaveth  him,  and  behold,  angels  came 
and  ministered  unto  him." 

Ishmael  closed  the  book  and  bowed  his  head  in  serious 
thought. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  to  himself—"  I  suppose  it  must  be  so, 
fhe  servant  is  not  greater  than  the  Master.  He  was 
;empted  in  the  very  opening  of  His  ministry ;  and  I  sup- 
pose that  every  follower  of  Him  must  be  tempted  in  like 
manner  in  the  beginning  of  his.  life.  I,  also,  here  in  the 
commencement  of  my  professional  career,  am  subjected  to 
a  great  temptation,  that  must  decide,  once  for  all,  whether 
I  will  serve  God  or  Satan !  I,  too,  have  had  a  long,  long 
fast — a  fast  from  all  the  pleasant  things  of  this  world,  and 
I  ftP^  W^  hungered— €t£  vmmucb  buftgere^/Q^  WiP© 
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Joys !  I,  too,  am  oflFered  success  and  honor  and  glory  if  1 
will  but  fall  down  and  worship  Satan  in  the  form  of  tfcte 
golden  fee  and  the  cruel  brief  held  out  to  me  I  But  I  wiU 
not !  Oh,  Heaven  helping  me,  I  will  be  true  to  my  high- 
L  3t  oonvlctiong  of  duty  I  Yea-^-oome  weal  or  come  woe. 
1  will  be  true  to  God !  I  will  be  a  fwthftil  steward  of  thf 
talents  He  has  intrusted  to  me ! " 

*  And  with  this  resolution  in  hie  heart,  labmael  went 
down  into  the  library,  and  commenced  his  u«ual  morn- 
ing's work  of  answCTing  letters  and  writing  out  law  docu- 
ments. He  found  an  unusual  number  of  letters  to  write, 
and  they  occupied  him  until  the  breakfast  hell  rang. 

After  breakfast  Ishmael  returned  to  the  library  and  re- 
sumed his  work,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  engrogaing.  a 
deed  of  conveyance,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Judge 
Merlin  entered,  accompanied  by  a  tall,  dark^haired,  hand- 
some, and  rather  prepossessing  looking  man,  of  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  whom  he  introduced  aa  Mr.  Walsh. 

Ishmael  arose  to  receive  the  visitor  and  offer  him  a 
chair,  which  he  tock. 

The  judge  declined  the  seat  that  Ishmael  placed  for  him, 
and  said : 

**No,  I  will  leave  you  with  your  client,  Iahmael,that 
he  may  explain  his  business  at  filll  length,  I  have  an 
engagement  at  the  State  Department,  and  I  will  go  to 
keep  it." 

/   And  th^j  judge  bowed  and  left  the  room. 
'    As  soon  as  they  were  left  alone,  Mr.  Walsh  began  to  ex 
plain  his  business,  first  saying  that  he  presumed  Judge 
Merlin  had  handed  him  the  retaining  fee  and  the  brief, 

**  Yes ;  you  will  find  both  there  on  the  table  beaide  you, 
untouched,"  answered  Ishmael,  gravely. 

**Ah — you  have  not  had  time  yet  to  look  at  the  brief! 
No  matter;  we  can  go  over  it  together,"  said  Mr.  Walsh, 
taking  up  the  document  in  question,  and  beginning  tf 
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?  I  beg  you  will  excuse  me,  sir ;  I  would  rather  not  look 
At  the  brief,  as  I  cannot  take  the  case,"  said  Ishmael. 

"You  cannot  take  the  case?    Why,  I  understood  from 
Judge  Merlin  that  your  time  was  not  quite  filled  up ;  that* 
yon  were  not  overwhelmed  with  cases,  and  that  you  could 
''ery  well  find  time  to  conduct  mine.    Can  you  not  do  so  ?  *' 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  time  or  the  pressure  of  business, 
I  have  abundance  of  the  first  and  very  little  of  the  last. 
In  fact,  sir,  I  have  been  but  very  recently  admitted  to  the 
oaTi  and  have  not  yet  been  favored  with  a  single  case;  I 
am  as  yet  a  briefless  lawyer.'' 

"  Not  briefless  if  you  take  my  brief;  for  the  judge  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  your  talents ;  and  I  know  that  a 
young  barrister  always  bestows  great  care  upon  his  first 
cafle,"  said  Mr.  Walsh,  pleasantly. 

"  Pray  excuse  me,  sir;  but  I  decline  the  case.^ 

"  But  upon  what  ground  ?  " 

"Upon  the  ground  of  principle,  sir.  I  cannot  array 
myself  a^;ainst  a  mother,  who  is  defending  her  right  to  the 
possession  of  her  own  babes,'^  said  Ishmael  gravely.  . 

"  Oh,  I  see  1  chivalric !  Well,  that  is  very  becoming  in 
a  young  man.  But,  bless  you,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  mis- 
taken in  your  premises  1  I  do  not  really  wish  to  part  the 
mother  and  children.  If  you  wifl  give  me  your  attention, 
I  will  explain—"  began  the  would-be  client. 

"I  beg  that  you  will  not,  sir;  excuse  me,  I  pray  you; 
lUt  as  I  really  cannot  take  the  case,  I  ought  not  to  hear 
rour  statement,"  , 

" Oh,  nqnsense,  my  young  Mend!  I  know  what  is  the 
iiiatter  mih  you ;  but  when  you  have  heard  my  statement, 
you  will  accept  my  brief,"  said  Walsh,  pleasantly,  for,  ac- 
cording to  a  well-known  principle  in  human  nature,  he 
grew  anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  the  young  barrister 
just  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  them. 

And  so,  notwithstanding  the  courteous  remonstranoen 
^  Jabmaelf  h»  commenced  and  Wd  his  story. 
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It  was  the  story  of  an  egotist  so  intensely  egotistical  al 
to  be  quite  unconscious  of  his  egotism ;  forever  thinking 
of  himself — ^forever  oblivious  of  others  except  as  they 
ministered  to  his  self-interest ;  filled  up  to  the  lips  with 
the  feeling  of  his  rights  and  privileges ;  but  entirely  empty 
of  any  notion  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities.  With 
him  it  was  always  "I,"  "mine,"  "me;"  never  "we,'* 
"ours,"  "us." 

Ishmael  listened  under  protest  to  this  story  that  wa& 
forced  upon  his  unwilling  ears.  At  its  end,  when  the 
narrator  was  waiting  to  see  what  impression  he  had 
made  upon  his  young  hearer,  and  what  comment  the 
latter  would  make,  Ishmael  calmly  arose,  took  the  brief 
from  the  table  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Walsh, 
saying,  with  a  dignity — aye,  even  a  majesty  of  mien  rarely 
found  in  so  young  a  man : 

"  Take  your  brief,  sir ;  nothing  on  earth  could  induce 
me  to  touch  it  I " 

"What!  not  after  the  full  explanation  I  have  given 
you  ?  "  exclaimed  the  man,  in  naive  surprise. 

"  If  I  had  entertained  a  single  doubt  about  the  propriety 
of  refusing  your  brief,  before  hearing  your  explanation, 
that  doubt  would  have  been  set  at  rest  after  hearing  it," 
said  the  young  barrister,  sternly. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  "  questioned  the  other,  brist^ 
ling  up. 

"I  mean  that  the  case,  even  by  your  own  plausible 
showing,  is  one  of  the  greatest  cruelty  and  injustices- 
replied  Ishmael,  firmly.  • 

"  Cruelty  and  injustice  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Walsh,  in  even 
more  astonishment  than  anger.  "  Why,  what  the  deuce 
do  you  mean  by  that?  The  woman  is  my  own  wife!  the 
children  are  my  own  children  I  And  I  have  a  lawful  right 
to  the  possession  of  them.  I  wonder  what  the  deuce  you 
mean  by  cruelty  and  injustice! " 

•*  By  your  own  account,  you  left  your  wife  nine  vears  ago 
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without  provocation,  and  without  making  the  sKghtest 
provision  for  herself  and  her  children;  you  totally  ne- 
glected them  from  that  time  to  this;  leaving  her  t<? 
struggle  alone  and  unaided  through  all  the  privations  and 
perils  of  such  an  unnatural  position;  during  all  thepe 
years  she  has  worked  for  the  support  and  education  of  hor 
3hildren ;  and  now,  at  last,  when  it  suits  you  to  live  with 
her  again,  you  come  back,  and  finding  that  you  have  irre- 
coverably lost  her  confidence  and  estranged  her  afiections, 
you  would  call  in  the  aid  of  the  law  to  tear  her  children 
from  her  arms,  and  coerce  her,  through  her  love  for  them, 
to  become  your  slave  and  victim  again  1  Sir,  sir,  I  am 
amazed  that  any  man  of— I  will  not  say  honor  or  honesty, 
but  common  sense  and  prudence — should  dare  to  think  of 
throwing  such  a  case  as  that  into  court,"  said  Ishmael, 
earnestly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  ?  Your  language  is 
Inadmissible,  sir !    The  law  is  on  my  side,  however ! " 

"  If  the  law  were  on  your  side,  the  law  ought  to  be  re- 
modelled without  del  y ;  but  if  you  venture  to  go  to  trial 
with  such  a  case  as  this,  you  will  find  that  the  law  is  not 
on  your  side  I  You  have  forfeited  all  right  to  interfere 
with  Mrs.  Walsh,  or  her  children ;  and  I  would  earnestly 
advise  you  to  avoid  meeting  her  in  court." 

"  Your  language  is  insulting,  sir !    Judge  Merlin  held  a 

different  opinion  from  yours  of  this  case!"  excJiiimed  Mr* 

^  Walsh,  with  excitement.  ; 

"  Judge  Merlin  could  not  have  understood  the  merits  ofl 
the  case.  But  it  is  quite  useless  to  prolong  this  interview) 
sir ;  I  have  an  engagement  at  ten  o'clock  and  must  wish 
you  good-morning,"  said  Ishmael,  rising  and  ringing  the 
bell,  and  then  drawing  on  his  gloves. 

Jim  answered  the  summons  and  entered  the  room. 

"Attend  this  gentleman  to  the  front  door,"  said.  Ish 
mael,  taking  up  his  own  hat  as  if  to  follow  the  visitor 
iftrom  the  room.  (   f^r^n\f> 
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"  Mr.  Worth,  you  have  insulted  me,  sir  I "  exclaimed 
Walsh,  excitedly,  as  he  arose  and  Buatched  up  his  money 
and  his  brief. 

"  I  hope  I  am  incapable  of  insulting  any  man,  sir.  You 
forced  upon  me  a  statement  that  I  was  unwilling  to  re- 
ceive; you  asked  my  opinion  upon  it  and  I  gave  it  tc 
you,"  replied  Ishmael. 

"I  will  have  satisfaction,  sir!"  exclaimed  Walsh, 
clapping  his  hat  upon  his  head  and  marching  to  the 
door. 

"Any  satisfaction  that  I  can  conscientiously  afford  you, 
shall  be  heartily  at  your  service,  Mr.  Walsh,"  said  Ish- 
mael, raising  his  hat  and  bowing  courteously  at  the  re- 
treating figure  of  the  angry  visitor. 

When  he  was  quite  gone,  Ishmael  took  up  his  parcels 
of  letters  and  documents  and  went  out.  He  went  first  to 
the  post-office  to  mail  his  letters,  and  then  went  to  the 
City  Hall,  where  the  Circuit  Court  was  sitting. 

As  Ishmael  \jralked  on  towards  the  City  HaU  he  thought 
over  the  dark  story  he  had  just  heard.  He  knew  very 
well  that,  accbrding  to  the  custom  of  human  nature,  the 
man,  however  truthful  in  intention,  had  put  the  story  in 
its  fairest  light;  and  yet  how  dark,  with  sin  on  one  side 
and  sorrow  on  the  other,  it  looked  I  And  if  it  looked  bo 
dark  from  his  fiair  showing,  how  much  darker  it  must 
look  from  the  othel  point  of  view !  A  deep  pity  for  the 
woman  took  possession  of  his  heart ;  an  earnest  wish  tc 
help  her  inspired  his  mind.  He  thought  of  his  own 
young  mother  whom  he  had  never  seen,  yet  always  loved. 
And  he  resolved  to  assist  this  poor  mother,  who  had  no 
money  to  pay  counsel  to  help  her  defend  her  children, 
because  it  took  every  cent  she  could  earn  to  feed  and 
clothe  them. 

"  Yes,  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  is  the  cause  of  God! 
And  I  will  offer  the  fruits  of  my  professional  labors  to 
Him,"  saif*  Nora's  Ron,  as  he  reached  *he  City  HalL 
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Ishmael  was  not  one  to  wait  for  a  "  favorable  oppor- 
tunity." Few  opportunities  ever  came  to  him  except  in 
the  shape  of  temptations,  which  he  resisted.  He  made  his 
opportunities.  So  when  the  business  that  brought  him  to 
the  court-room  was  completed,  he  turned  his  steps  towards 
the  Capitol  Hill.  For  he  had  learned  from  the  statements 
of  Judge  Merlin  and  Mr.  Walsh  that  it  was  there  the  poor 
mother  kept  her  little  day-school.  After  some  inquiries, 
he  succeeded  in  finding  the  school-house — a  little  white 
frame  building,  with  a  front  and  back  door  and  four  win- 
dows, two  on  each  side,  in  a  little  yard  at  the  corner  of 
the  street.  Ishmael  opened  the  gate  and  rapped  at  the 
door.  It  was  opened  by  a  little  girl,  who  civilly  invited 
him  to  enter.  Ishmael  entered  and  took  the  whole  scene 
in  at  ^  glance. 

A.  little  school  of  about  g,  dozen  small  girls,  of  the  middle 
class  in  society,  seated  on  forms  ranged  in  exact  order  on 
each  side  the  narrow  aisle  that  led  up  to  the  teacher's  desk. 
Seated  behind  that  desk  was  a  little,  thin,  dark-haired 
woman,  dressed  in  a  black  alpaca  and  white  collar  and 
cufis.  At  the  entrance  of  Ishmael,  she  glanced  up  with 
large,  scared-looking  black  eyes  that  seemed  to  fear  in 
every  stranger  to  see  an  enemy  or  a  peril.  As  Ishmael 
advanced  towards  her  those  wild  eyes  grew  wilder  with 
terror,  her  cheeks  blanched  to  a  deadly  whiteness  and  she 
clasped  her  hands  and  she  trembled.  ^ 

"Poor  hunted  hare!  she  fears  even  in  me  a  foe!"ii 
thought  Ishmael,  as  he  walked  up  to  the  desk.  She  arosd 
and  leaned  over  the  desk,  looking  at  him  eagerly  and 
inquiringly  with  those  frightened  eyes. 

And  now  for  the  first  time  Ishmael  felt  a  sense  of  em- 
barrassment. A  generous,  youthful  impulse  to  help  the 
oppressed  had  hurried  him  to  her  presence;  but  what 
should  he  say  to  her  ?  how  apologize  for  his  unsolicited 
visit?  how  venture,  unauthorized,  to  intermeddle  with  her 
business? 
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He  bowed  and  laid  his  card  before  her. 
She  snatched  it  up  and  read  it  eagerly — 

Ishmael  Worth, 

Attomey-at-Law. 

I  "Ah !  you — I  have  been  this  expecting  this.  You  come 
from  my— I  mean  Mr.  Walsh  ?  "  she  inquired,  palpitatiiig 
with  panic. 

"No,  madam,"  said  Ishmael,  in  a  sweet,  reassured,  and 
reassuring  tone,  for  compassion  for  her  had  restored  con- 
fidence to  him.  "  No,  madam,  I  am  not  the  counsel  of 
Mr.  Walsh." 

"  You — you  come  from  court,  then  ?  Perhaps  you  are 
going  to  have  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ^  with  which  I  have 
been  threatened,  served  upon  me?  You  need  not!  I 
won't  give  up  my  children!. they  are  my  own!  I  won't 
for  twenty  writs  oi  habeas  corpus  1 "  she  exclaimed,  excitedly. 

"  But,  madam,"  began  Ishmael,  soothingly. 

"Hush!  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say;  you 
needn't  say  it!  You  are  going  to  tell  me  that  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  is  the  most  powerful  engine  the  law  ^an 
bring  to  bear  upon  me!  that  to  resist  it  would  be  flagrant 
contempt  of  court,  subjecting  me  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment !  I  do  not  care !  I  do  not  care !  I  have  contempt, 
a  very  profound  contempt,  for  any  court,  or  any  law,  that 
would  try  to  wrest  from  a  Christian  mother  the  children 
that  she  has  borne,  fed,  clothed  and  educated  all  her- 
self, and  give  them  to  a  man  who  has  totally  neglected  them 
all  their  lives.  Nature  is  hard  enough  upon  woman,  the 
Lord  knows!  giving  her  a  weaker  frame  and  a  heavier 
burden  than  is  allotted  to  man!  but  the  law  is  harder 
still !  taking  from  her  the  sacred  righte  with  which  nature 
in  compensation  has  invested  her  I  But  I  will  not  yield 
mine!  There!  Do  your  worst!  Serve  your  writ  of 
habeas  corpus !  I  will  resist  it !  I  will  not  give  up  my 
OWJV  children !    I  >yjll  not  bring  them  into  court'    I  ^M 
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aot  tell  you  where  they  are !  They  are  in  a  placc  of  safety, 
thank  God  I  and  as  for  me — fine,  imprison,  torture  me  as 
much  as  you  like,  you  will  find  me  rock !  "  she  exclaimed, 
with  aer  eyes  flashing  and  all  her  little  dark  figure  bris- 
tUng  with  terror  and  resistance,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
Door  little  frightened  kitten  spluttering  defiance  at  a  big  dog! 

Ishmael  did  not  interrupt  her;  he  let  her  go  on  with 
iher  wild  talk ;  he  had  been  too  long  used  to  poor  Han- 
nah's excitable  nerves  not  to  have  learned  patience  with 
women. 

"  Yes,  you  will  find  me  rock — ^rock ! "  she  repeated ;  and 
to  prove  how  much  of  a  rock  she  was,  the  poor  little  crea- 
ture dropped  her  head  upon  the  desk,  burst  into  tears,  and 
sobbed  hysterically. 

Ishmael's  experience  taught  him  to  let  her  sob  on  until 
her  fit  of  passion  had  exhausted  itself. 

Meanwhile  one  or  two  of  the  most  sensitive  little  girla 
seeing  their  teacher  weep,  fell  to  crying  for  company; 
others  whispered  among  themselves;  and  others,  again, 
looked  belligerent. 

"  Go  tell  him  to  go  away,  Mary,"  said  one  little  one. 

"  I  don't  like  to ;  you  go,  Ellen,"  said  another. 

"I'm  afraid." 

"  Oh !  you  scary  things !  I'll  go  myseK,"  said  a  thii^l ; 
dud,  rising,  this  little  one  came  to  the  rescue,  and  standing 
up  firmly  before  the  intruder  said : 

^''What  do  you  come  here  for,  making  our  teacher  cry?|' 
Jo  home  this  minute ;  if  you  don't  I'll  run  right  acrosai 
jhe  street  and  fetch  my  father  from  the  shop  to  you  1  he's 
as  big  as  you  are  I " 

Ishmael  turned  his  beautiful  eyes  upon  this  little  cham- 
pion^of  six  summers,  and  smiling  upon  her,  said  gently : 

"  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  anybody  cry,  my  dear ;  I 
came  to  do  your  teacher  a  service." 

The  child  met  his  glance  with  a  searching  look,  such  as 
only  babes  can  give,  and  turned  and  went  back  and  re* 
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"  He's  good ;  he  won't  hurt  anybody.'^ 

Mrs.  Walsh  having  sobbed  herself  into  quietness,  wiped 
her  eyes,  looked  up  and  said : 

"  Well,  sir,  why  don't  you  proceed  with  your  business  7 
Why  don't  you  serve  your  writ?  '* 

"  My  dear  madam,  it  is  not  my  business  to  serve  writp 
^And  if  it  was  I  have  none  to  serve,"  said  Ishmael,  ver^ 
gently. 

She  looked  at  him  in  doubt. 

"  You  have  mistaken  my  errand  here,  madam.  I  am 
not  retained  on  the  other  side ;  I  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  other  side.  I  have  heard  your  story ;  my 
sympathies  are  with  you;  and  I  have  come  here  to  offer 
you  my  professional  services,"  said  Ishmael,  gravely. 

She  looked  at  him  earnestly  as  if  she  would  read  his 
soul.  The  woman  of  thirty  was  not  so  quick  at  reading 
character  as  the  little  child  of  six  had  been. 

^'Have  you  counsel?"  inquired  Ishmael. 

"Counsel?    No!    Where  should  I  get  it?" 

"  Will  you  accept  me  as  your  counsel?  I  came  here  to 
oiier  you  my  services." 

"  1  tell  you  that  I  have  no  means,  sir." 

"  I  do  not  want  any  remuneration  in  your  case,*  I  wish 
CO  serve  you,  for  your  own  sake  and  for  God's ;  something 
we  must  do  for  God's  sake  and  for  our  fellow-creatures'. 
I  wish  to  be  your  counsel  in  the  approaching  trial.  I 
think,  with  the  favor  of  Divine  Providence,  I  can  bring 
j^our  case  to  a  successful  issue  and  secure  you  in  the  peace- 
ful possession  of  your  children." 

"Do  you  think  so?  Oh  I  do  you  think  so?  "  she  inquired, 
eagerly,  warmly. 

"  I  really  do !  I  think  so,  even  from  the  showing  of  the 
other  side,  who,  of  course,  put  the  fairest  face  upoa  their 
own  cause." 

"And  will  you  ?    Oh !  will  you  ?  " 

"  With  the  help  of  Heaven,  I  wiU." 
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'*  Oh,  surely  Heaven  has  sent  j'^ou  to  my  aid." 

At  this  moment  the  little  school-clock  struck  out  sharply 
flie  hour  of  noon. 

"It  lis  the  children's  recess,"  said  the  teacher.  "Lay 
aside  your  books,  dears,  and  leave  the  room  quietly  and  in 
^ood  order." 

The  children  took  their  hoods  and  cloaks  from  the  pegs 
on  which  they  hung,  and  went  out  one  by  one — each  child 
turning  to  make  her  little  curtsey,  before  passing  the  door. 
Thus  all  went  out  but  two  little  sisters,  who  living  at  a 
distance  had  brought  their  luncheon,  which  they  now  took 
to  the  open  front  door,  where  they  sat  on  the  steps  in  the 
pleasant  winter  sunshine  to  eat. 

The  teacher  turned  to  her  young  visitor. 

"  Will  you  sit  down  ?  And  ah  I  will  you  pardon  me  for 
the  rude  reception  I  gave  you? " 

"  Pray  do  not  think  of  it  I  It  was  so  natural  that  I  hare 
not  given  it  a  thought,"  said  Ishmael,  gently. 

"  It  is  not  my  disposition  to  do  so ;  but  I  have  suffered 
so  much ;  I  have  been  goaded  nearly  to  desperation  1 " 

"  I  see  that,  madam ;  you  are  excessively  nervous." 

"  Nervous !  why,  women  have  been  driven  to  madness 
and  death,  with  less  cause  than  I  have  had  I " 

"Do  not  think  of  your  troubles  in  that  manner,  madam; 
do  not  excite  yourself,  compose  yourself,  rather.  Believe 
me,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  your  success,  that 
vou  should  exhibit  coolness  and  self-possession." 

"Oh,  but  I  have  had  so  much  sorrow  for  so  many* 
/ears  I " 

"  Then,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  your  sorrows  must 
soon  be  over  I  Nothing  lasts  long  in  this  world.  But  you 
have  had  a  recent  bereavement,"  said  Ishmael,  gently,  and . 
glancing  at  her  black  dress ;  for  he  thought  it  was  better 
that  she  should  think  of  her  chastening  from  the  hands  of 
God,  rather  than  her  wrongs  from  those  of  men.  But,  to 
his  surprise,  the  woman  smiled  faintly  as  she  alsa  glanced 
at  her  dress,  and  replied :      -    -  '         ^'''''''  by  <c.DOgie 
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"  Oil,  no  I  I  have  lost  no  friend  by  death  since  the  d©» 
cease  of  my  parents  many  years  ago,  far  back  in  my  child- 
hood. No,  I  am  not  wearing  mourning  for  any  one.  I 
wear  this  black  alpaca  because  it  is  cheap  and  decent  and 
protective." 

"Protective?" 

"Ah,  yes !  no  one  knows  how  protective  the  black  dre^t 
is  to  a  woman,  better  than  I  do !  There  are  few  who  would 
venture  to  treat  with  levity  or  disrespect  a  quiet  woman 
in  a  black  dress.  And  so  I,  who  have  no  father,  brothf^r, 
or  husband  to  protect  me,  take  a  shelter  under  a  black 
alpaca.  It  repels  dirt,  too,  as  well  as  disrespect.  Jtis 
clean  as  well  as  safe,  and  that  is  a  great  desideratum  *.o  a 
poor  school-mistress,"  she  said,  smiling,  with  an  almost 
child-like  candor. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  smile  again ;  and  now,  Rhall  we 
go  to  business? "  said  Ishmael. 

"  Oh,  yes,  thank  you." 

" I  must  ask  you  to  be  perfectly  candid  with  me;  it  is 
necessary." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  it  is,  and  J  will  be  so ;  for  I  can  trust 
you,  now." 

"  Tell  me,  then,  as  clearly,  as  fully,  and  as  calmly  as 
you  can,  the  circumstanaeft  of  your  case." 

"  I  will  try  to  do  so,"  said  the  woman. 

It  is  useless  to  repeat  her  story  here.  It  was  only  the 
same  old  story— of  thf)  young  girl  of  fortune  marrying  £ 
spendthrift,  who  dip«4pated  her  property,  estranged  her 
friends,  alienated  her  afifections,  and  then  left  her  penni- 
less, to  struggle  al'jTie  with  all  the  ills  of  poverty  to  bring 
up  her  three  little  girls.  By  her  own  unaided  efforts  she 
had  fed,  clothed  and  educated  her  three  children  for  the 
la?t  nine  years.  And  now  he  had  come  back  and  wanted 
her  to  live  with  him  again.  But  she  had  not  only  ceased 
to  love  him,  but  began  to  dread  him,  lest  he  should  get 
into  debt  and  make  way  with  t.lie  little  personal  propeftjp 
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eihe  liad  gathered  by  years  of  labor,  frugality,  self-de* 
idal. 

"  He  says  that  he  is  wealthy,  how  is  that?  "  questioned 
Ishmael. 

A  spasm  of  pain  passed  over  her  sensitive  face.  • 

"  I  did  not  like  to  tell  you,  although  I  promised  co  be 
jandid  with  you ;  but  ah  I  I  cannot  benefit  by  his  wealth; 
I  could  not  conscientiously  appropriate  one  dollar ;  and 
even  if  I  could  do  so,  I  could  not  trust  in  its  continuance; 
the  money  is  ill-gotten  and  evanescent ;  it  is  the  money  of 
a  gambler,  who  is  a  prince  one  hour  and  a  pauper  the 
next" 

Then  seeing  Ishmael  shrink  back  in  painful  surprise, 
she  added : 

"To  do  him  justice,  Mr.  Worth,  that  is  his  only  vicej 
it  has  ruined  my  little  family ;  it  has  brought  us  to  the 
very  verge  of  beggary ;  it  must  not  be  permitted  to  do  so 
again ;  I  must  defend  my  little  home  and  little  girls  against 
the  spoiler." 

"Certainly,"  said  Ishmael,  whose  time  was  growing 
short;  "  give  me  a  pen  and  ink ;  I  wiU  take  down  minutes 
of  the  statement  that  you  have  made  me,  and  then  read  it 
to  yoii,  to  see  if  it  is  correct." 

She  placed  stationery  before  him  on  one  of  the  school- 
desks,  and  he  sat  down  and  went  to  work. 

"You  have  witnesses  to  support  your  statement?"  he 
'nquired. 

"  Oh,  yesl  scores  of  them,  if  wanted." 

"  Give  me  the  names  of  the  most  important  and  the  facts 
they  can  swear  to." 

Mrs.  Walsh  complied,  and  he  took  them  down.  When 
he  had  finished  and  read  over  the  brief  to  her,  and 
received  her  assurance  that  it  was  correct,  he  arose  to  take 
his  leave. 

"  But— will  not  all  those  witnesses  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money?    And  will  not  tLeri?  be  other  heavy  ejtpenses 
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apart  from  the  services  of  counsel  that  you  are  so  good  m 
to  give  me?  "  inquired  the  teacher,  anxiously. 

"  Not  for  you,"  replied  Ishmael,  in  a  soothing  voice,  a^ 
he  shook  hands  with  her,  and  with  the  promise  to  see  hen 
again  at  the  same  hour  the  next  day,  took  his  leave. 

He  smiled  upon  the  little  sisters  as  he  passed  them  ii 
the  door-way,  and  then  left  the  school-house  and  hurriec 
on  towards  home. 

"  Well  I "  said  Judge  Merlin,  who  was  waiting  for  him  in 
the  library,  "  have  you  decided  ?  Are  you  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  in  the  great  suit  of  Walsh  verms  Walsh?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Ishmael,  "  I  am  retained  for  the  de» 
fendant.    I  have  just  had  a  consultation  with  my  client" 

"Great  Jove!"  exclaimed  the  judge,  in  unbounded 
astonishment.  "  It  was  raving  madness  in  you  to  reftise 
the  plaintijaf's  brief;  but  to  accept  the  defendant's — " 

"I  did  not  only  accept  it!  I  went  and  asked  for  iV* 
said  Ishmael,  smiling. 

"Madl  mad  I  You  will  lose  your  first  case;  and  that 
will  throw  back  your  success  for  years  I " 

"I  hope  not,  sir!  'Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  hia 
quarrel  just,' "  smiled  Ishmael. 

At  the  luncheon-table  that  day  the  judge  told  the  story 
of  Ishmael's  Quixotism,  as  he  called  it,  in  refusing  the 
brief  and  the  thumping  fee  of  the  plaintiff,  who  had  th*i 
law  all  on  his  side ;  and  whom  his  counsel  would  be  sure 
io  bring  through  victoriously;  and  taking  in  hand  th€ 
jpause  of  the  defendant,  who  had  no  money  to  pay  hex 
joounsel,  no  law  on  her  side,  and  who  was  bound  to  be 
defeated. 

"  But  she  has  justice  and  mercy  on  her  side ;  and  it  shall 
go  hard  but  I  prove  the  law  on  her  side,  too." 

"A  forlorn  hope,  Ishmael  I  a  forlorn  hope  I "  said  Mr 
Middleton. 

"  Forlom  hopes  are  always  led  by  heroes,  papa,"  said 
Bee^ 
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^And  fools ! "  blurted  out  Judge  Merlin. 

Ishmael  did  not  take  offence,  he  knew  all  that  was  said 
was  well  meant;  the  judge  talked  to  him  with  the  plain- 
aess  -of  a  parent ;  and  Ishmael  rather  ergoyed  being  affec- 
'ionately  blown  up  by  Claudia's  father. 

Miss  Merlin  now  looked  up,  and  condescended  to  say :  , 

**  I  am  very  sorry,  Ishmael,  that  you  refused  the  rich 
jlieut;  he  might  have  been  the  making  of  you." 

"  The  making  of  Ishmael  I  With  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
he  will  make  hiLxself !  I  am  very  glad  he  refused  the 
oppressor's  gold  I "  exclaimed  Bee,  before  Ishmael  could 
reply. 

When  Bee  ceased  to  speak,  he  said : 

^  I  am  very  sorry,  Miss  Merlin,  to  oppose  your  senti- 
ments in  any  instance,  but  in  this  I  could  not  do  otherwise." 

"It  is  simply  a  question  of  right  or  wrong!  If  the 
Plan's  cause  was  bad,  Ishmael  was  right  to  refuse  his  brief; 
i  the  woman's  cause  was  good,  he  was  right  to  take  her 
brief,"  said  Mrs.  Middleton,  as  they  all  arose  from  the 
table. 

That  evening  Ishmael  found  himself  by  chance  alone  in 
the  drawing-room  with  Bee. 

He  was  standing  before  the  front  window,  gazing  sadly 
into  vacancy.  The  carriage,  containing  Miss  Merlin,  Lord 
Vincent,  and  Mrs.  Middleton  as  chaperone,  had  just  rolled 
away  from  the  door.  They  were  going  to  a  dinner-party 
%i  the  President's.  And  Ishmael  was  gazing  sadly  after 
•hem,  when  Bee  came  up  to  his  side  and  spoke :  i 

"  I  am  very  glad,  Ishmael,  that  you  have  taken  sides 
with  the  poor  mother ;  it  was  well  done  I " 

"Thank  you,  dear  Bee  I  I  hope  it  was  well  done;  I 
do  not  regret  doing  it ;  but  they  say  that  I  have  ruined 
my  prospects  for  many  years  to  come,"  replied  the  ybung 
man. 

"Do  not  believe  it,  Ishmael  I  Have  more  faith  in  the 
triumph  of  right  against  overwhelming  qdda.    I  like  the 
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lines  you  quoted — *  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  feels  his  quar- 
rel just ! '  The  poets  teach  us  a  great  deal,  Ishmael.  Only 
to-day  I  happened  to  be  reading  in  Scott — ^in  one  of  his 
novels,  by  the  way,  this  was,  however — of  the  deadly  en- 
counter in  the  lists  between  the  Champion  of  Wrong,  the 
terrible  knight  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert,  and  the  Champior 
i  of  Right,  the  gentle  knight  Ivanhoe.  Do  you  remember, 
Ishmael,  how  Ivanhoe  arose  from  his  bed  of  illness,  pale, 
feeble,  reeling,  scarcely  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  his 
armor,  or  to  sit  his  horse,  much  less  encounter  such  a 
thunderbolt  of  war  as  Bois  Guilbert  ?  There  seemed  not 
a  hope  in  the  world  for  Ivanhoe.  Yet,  in  the  first  encounter 
of  the  knights,  it  was  the  terrible  Bois  Guilbert  that  rolled 
in  the  dust!  Might  is  not  right;  but  right  is  might, 
Ishmael  I " 

"  I  krum  it,  dear  Bee !  thank  you,  thank  you  for  making 
me  feel  it  also ! "  said  Ishmael,  fervently. 

"  The  alternative  presented  to  you  last  night  and  this 
morning  was  sent  as  a  trial,  Ishmael !  such  a  trial,  as  I 
think  every  man  must  encounter  once  in  his  life,  as  a  de- 
cisive test  of  his  spirit.  Even  our  Saviour  was  tempted, 
ofiered  aU  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  the  glory  of 
them,  if  he  would  fall  down  and  worship  Satan.  But  ho 
rebuked  the  tempter  and  the  Devil  fled  from  him." 

"-4nd  angds  came  and  ministered  to  himy^  said  Ishmael,  in 
a  voice  of  ineffable  tenderness,  as  the  tears  fiUed  his  eyes 
and  he  approached  his  arm  toward  Bee.  His  impulse  wag- 
to  draw  her  to  his  bosom  and  press  a  kiss  on  her  brow- 
as  a  brother's  embrace  of  a  loved  sister ;  but  Ishmael's 
nature  was  as  refined  and  delicate  as  it  was  fervent  and 
earnest;  and  he  abstained  from  this  caress;  he  said 
instead : 

"  You  are  my  guardian  angel,  Bee  I  I  have  felt  it  long, 
little  sister  I  you  never  fail  in  a  crisis ! " 

"And  while  I  live  I  never  will,  Ishmael  I  You  will  not 
fteed  BWj's  helR  for  you  will  help  yourself,  but  what 
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woman  may  do  to  aid  and  comfort,  that  will  I  do  for  yoa 
my  brother." 

**  What  a  Heavenly  spirit  is  yours,  Bee  I "  said  Ishmael, 
fervently. 

"And  now  lot  us  talk  of  business,  please,"  said  practical 
little  Bee,  who  never  indulged  in  sentiment  long.  "  Thai 
poor  mother  I  Yoa  give  her  your  services,  gratuitously  of 
sourse?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Ishmael. 

"  But,  apart  from  her  counsel's  fee,  will  she  not  hare 
other  expenses  to  meet  ih.  conducting  this  suit  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  How  will  she  meet  them  ?  " 

"  Bee,  dear,  I  have  saved  a  Kttle  money ;  I  mean  to  use 
it  in  her  service." 

"  What  I "  exclaimed  the  young  girl ;  "  do  you  mean  to 
give  her  your  professional  aid  and  pay  all  her  expenses 
besides?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Ishmael,  "  as  far  as  the  money  will  go.  I 
do  this,  dear  Bee,  as  a  '  thank  offering '  to  the  Lord  for  all 
the  success  He  has  given  me,  up  to  thia  time.  When  I 
think  of  the  days  of  my  childhood  in  that  poor  Hill  Hut, 
and  compare  them  to  these  days,  I  am  deeply  impressed 
by  the  mercy  He  has  shown  me ;  and  I  think  that  I  can 
never  do  enough  to  show  my  gratitude.  I  consider  it  the 
right  and  proper  thing  to  offer  the  first  fruits  of  my 
wofessional  life  to  Him,  through  His  suffering  chil- 
iren." 

"  You  are  right,  Ishmael,  for  God  has  blest  your  earnest 
ifforts,  as,  indeed,  he  would  bless  those  of  any  one  so  con- 
scientious and  persevering  as  yourself  I  But,  Ishmael,  wili 
you  have  money  enough  to  carry  on  the  suit?  " 

"  I  hope  so.  Bee ;  I  do  not  know." 

"  Here,  then,  Ishmael,  take  this  little  roll  of  notes ;  it 
is  an  .hundred  dollars ;  use  it  for  the  woman,"  she  saifl 
putting  in  his  hand  a  small  parc^ 
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Ishmael  hesitated  a  moment;  but  Bee  hastened  tc  i» 
assure  hun  by  saying: 

**  You  had  as  weE  take  it  as  not,  Ishmael.  I  can  very 
well  spare  it,  or  twice  as  much.  Papa  makes  me  a  much 
larger  allowance  than  one  of  my  simple  tastes  can  spend 
jSiiid  I  should  like,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  to  go  partnen 
.with  you  in  this  enterprise." 

"  r  thank  you,  dear  Bee ;  and  I  will  take  your  generous 
donation  and  use  it  if  necessary.  It  may  not  be  necessary," 
said  Ishmael. 

"And  now  I  must  leave  you,  Ishmael,  and  go  to  little 
Lu ;  she  is  not  well  this  evening."  And  the  little  Madonna^ 
like  maiden  glided  like  a  spirit  from  the  room. 

The  next  morning  Ishmael  went  to  see  his  client.  Ho 
showed  her  the  absolute  necessity  of  submission  to  the 
writ  of  Imbeds  corpus ;  he  promised  to  use  liis  utmost  skill 
in  her  case ;  urged  her  to  trust  the  result  with  her  Heavenly 
Father;  and  encouraged  her  to  hope  for  success. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  bailiff  entered  and  served  the  writ 
that  ordered  her  to  bring  the  children  into  court  on  the 
fifth  of  the  ensuing  month. 

She  followed  Ishmael 's  advice ;  she  promised  to  obey 
the  order,  adding :  ♦ 

"  It  wiU  be  on  Wednesday  in  Easter  week.  That  will 
be  fortunate,  as  the  school  will  have  a  holiday,  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  attend  without  neglecting  the  work  that  britigr 
us  bread." 

.    "Are  the  children  far  away  ?    Can  you  get  them  withou- 
inconvenience  in  so  short  a  time  ?  "  inquired  Ishmael. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  they  are  in  the  country,  with  a  good,  honest 
couple,  named  Gray,  who  v/ere  here  on  the  Cliristmas  holi- 
days, and  boarded  with  my  aunt,  who  keeps  the  'Parmer's 
Rest,'  near  the  Centre  Market.  My  aunt  recommended 
them  to  me,  and  when  I  saw  the  man  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
have  trusted  uncounted  gold  vnVn  him — ^he looked  so  true! 
He  and  his  wife  took  my  tliree  little  girls  home  with  thezn« 
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ttud  would  not  take  a  cent  of  pay ;  and  they  have  kept  my 
secret  religiously." 

"They  have  indeed!"  said  Ishmael,  in  astonishment, 
'*  for  they  are  my  near  relatives  and  never  even  told  ne  1 " 


CHAPTER   LVI, 

TRIAL    AND    TRIUMPH. 


Let  oircamstauce  oppose  him. 

He  bends  it  to  his  will ; 
And  if  the  flood  overflows  h]m» 

He  dives  and  stems  it  still ; 
No  hindering  dull  material 

Shall  conquer  or  control 
His  energies  ethereal. 

His  gladiator  soul  I 
Let  lower  spirits  linger, 

For  hint  and  beck  and  nod, 
Me  always  sees  the  finger 

Of  an  onward  urging  God  I— M.  I?.  Tfppeb. 

LIKE  most  Kealous,  young,  professional  men,  Ishmael 
i  did  a  gr^at  deal  more  work  for  his  first  client  than 
eiiter  custom  or  duty  exacted  of  him. 

Autliorized  by  her,  he  wrote  to  Reuben  Gray  to  bring 
the  children  to  the  city. 

And  accordingly,  in  three  days  after,  Reuben  arrived  at 
the  "  Farmer's  Rest,"  with  his  wagon  full  of  family.  For 
he  not  only  brought  the  three  little  girls  he  was  required 
JO  bring,  but  also  Hannah,  her  children,  and  her  nurse^ 
maid  Sally. 

As  soon  as  he  had  seen  his  party  in  comfortable  quarters, 
he  walked  up  to  the  Washington  House  to  report  himself 
to  Ishmael ;  for,  somehow  or  other,  Reuben  had  grown  to 
look  upon  Ishmael  as  his  superior  officer  in  the  battle  of 
life,  and  did  him  honor,  very  much  as  the  veteran  sergeant 
does  to  the  young  captain  of  his  company. 

Arrived  in  Ishmael's  room,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  said.* 
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"  Here  I  am,  sir;  and  I've  brung  'em  all  along." 

"  All  Mrs.  Walsh's  little  girls,  of  course,  for  they  are  re" 
quired,"  said  Ishmael,  shaking  hands  with  Gray. 

'^  Yes,  and  all  the  rest  on  'em,  Hannah  and  the  little 
uns,  and  Sally  and  Sam,"  said  Reuben,  rubbing  his  handf 
gleefully. 

"  But  that  was  a  great  task ! "  said  Ishmael,  in  surprise. 

"Well,  no,  it  wasn't,  sir;  net  half  so  hard  a  task  as  it 
would  have  been  to  a  lef:  chem  all  behind,  poor  things. 
You  see,  sir,  the  reason  why  I  brung  'em  all  along  was 
because  I  sort  o'  think  they  love  me  a  deal ;  'pon  my  soul 
I  do,  sir,  old  and  gray  and  rugged  as  I  am ;  and  I  don't 
like  to  be  parted  from  'em,  'specially  from  Hannah,  no^ 
not  for  a  day ;  'cause  the  dear  knows,  sir,  as  we  was  parted 
long  enough,  poor  Hannah  and  me;  and  now  as  we  is 
married,  and  the  Lord  has  donated  us  a  son  and  daughter 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  unexpected,  praise  be  unto  Him  for 
all  His  mercies,  I  never  mean  to  part  with  any  on  'em  no 
more,  not  even  for  a  day,  till  death  do  us  part,  amen ;  but 
take  'em  all  long  with  me,  wherever  I'm  called  tr>  go, 
'specially  as  me  and  poor  Hannah  was  married  so  late  in 
life  that  we  ain't  got  many  more  years  before  us  to  be  to- 
gether." 

"  Nonsense,  uncle  Reuben !  You  and  aimt  Hannah  will 
live  forty  or  fifty  years  longer  yet,  and  see  your  grandchil- 
dren, and  maybe  your  great-grandchildren.  You  two  are 
the  stuff  that  centenarians  are  made  of,"  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  cheeringly. 

"  Centenarians  ?  what's  them,  sir  ?  " 

"  People  who  live  a  hundred  years." 

"  Law !  Well,  I  have  hearn  of  such  things  happening 
to  other  folks  and  why  not  to  me  and  poor  Hannah? 
Why,  sir,  I  would  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world^  if  J 
thought  as  how  I  had  all  them  there  years  to  live  lowg.o* 
Hannah  and  the  little  uns  in  this  pleasant  world.  But  Bis 
will  be  done  I "  said  Gray,  reverently  raising  his  hat 
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*  The  little  girls  are  all  right,  I  hope  ?  "  inquired  IshmaeL 

"  Yes,  sir ;  all  on  'em,  and  a  deal  fatter  and  rosier  and 
healthier  nor  they  was  when  I  fust  took  'em  down.  Perty, 
little,  darlings  I  Didn't  they  enjoy  being  in  the  country, 
neither,  though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter  time  ?  Law, 
Ish — sir,  I  mean — ^it's  a  mortal  sin  ag'in  natur'  to  keep 
)hil'en  in  town  if  it  can  be  helped !  But  their  ma,  poor 
thing,  couldn't  help  it,  I  know.  Law,  Ish — ^sir,  I  mean — 
if  you  had  a  seen  her  that  same  said  Christmas  day,  as 
she  ran  in  with  her  chil'en  to  her  aunt  as  is  hostess  at  the 
'  Farmer's.'  If  ever  you  see  a  poor  little  white  bantam 
trying  to  cover  her  chicks  when  the  hawk  was  hovering 
nigh  by,  you  may  have  some  idea  of  the  way  she  looked 
when  she  was  trying  to  hide  her  chil'en  and  didn't  know 
where ;  'cause  she  daren't  keep  'em  at  home  and  daren't 
hide  *em  at  her  aunt's,  for  her  home  would  be  ^he  first 
place  inwaded  and  her  aunt's  the  second.  They  was  all  so 
flustered,  they  took  no  more  notice  o'  me  standin'  in  the 
parlor  'n  if  I  had  been  a  pillar-post,  'till  feeling  of  pityful 
towards  the  poor  things  I  made  so  bold  to  go  forward  and 
offer  to  take  'em  home  'long  o'  me,  and  which  was  ac- 
cepted with  thanks  and  tears  as  soon  as  the  landlady  rec- 
ommended me  as  an  old  acquaintance  and  well-beknowD 
to  herself.  So  it  was  settled.  That  night  when  you  come 
to  spend  the  evening  with  us,  Ish — sir,  I  mean — I  reallj 
did  feel  guilty  in  having  of  a  secret  as  I  wouldn't  tell  you; 
%ut  you  see,  sir,  I  was  boimd  up  to  secrecy,  and  besides  I 
thought  as  you  was  stopping  in  Washington  City,  if  you 
knowed  anythink  about  it  you  might  be  speened  afore  thcj 
court  and  be  obliged  to  tell  all,  you  know." 

"You  did  quite  right,  imcle  Reuben,"  said  Iflhmael. 
affectionately. 

"  You  call  me  uncle  Reuben,  sir  ?  " 

"Why  not>  uncle  Reuben?  and  why  do  you  call  me 
Bir?"  ' 

"  Well — sir,  because  you  are  a  gentleman  now — no^  bui 
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what  you  allers^  was  a  gentleman  by  natur';  but  now  you  aie 
one  by  profession.  They  say  you  hev  come  to  be  a  lawyer 
in  the  court,  sir,  and  can  stand  up  and  plead  before  the 
judges  theirselves," 

"  I  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  uncle  Reuben." 

"  Yes,  that's  what  they  call  it ;  see  there  now,  you  know 
/t'm  only  a  poor  ignorant  man,  and  you  have  no  call  tc 
•own  the  like  o'  me  for  uncle,  'cause,  come  to  the  rights  of 
it,  I  ain't  your  uncle  at  all,  sir,  though  your  friend  and 
well-wisher  allers ;  and  to  claim  the  likes  o'  me  as  an  uncle 
might  do  you  a  mischief  with  them  as  thinks  riches  and 
family  and  outside  show  and  book-laming  is  everythink. 
So  Ish — sir,  I  mean,  I  won't  take  no  offence,  nor  likewise 
feel  hurted  if  you  leaves  off  calling  of  me  uncle  and  calls 
me  plain  *  Gray '  like  Judge  Merlin  does." 

"  Uncle  Reuben,"  said  Ishmael,  with  feeling,  "  I  am  very 
anxious  to  advance  myself  in  the  world,  very  ambitious 
of  distinction ;  but  if  I  thought  worldly  success  would  or 
could  estrange  me  from  the  friends  of  my  boyhood,  I 
would  cease  to  wish  for  it.  If  I  must  cease  to  be  true,  in 
order  to  be  great,  I  prefer  to  remain  in  obscurity.  Give 
me  your  hand,  uncle  Reuben,  and  call  me  Ishmael  and 
know  me  for  your  boy." 

"There,  then,  Ishmael!  I'm  glad  to  find  you  again! 
God  bless  my  boy!  But  law !  what's  the  use  o'  my  axing 
of  Him  to  do  that?  Hell  do  it  any  ways,*  without  my 
axing! "  said  Reuben,  pressing  the  hand  of  Ishmael,  "And 
now,"  he  added,  "will  you  be  round  to  the  *  Farmer's'  this 
/evening  to  see  Hannah  and  the  young  uns?" 

"  Yes,  uncle  Reuben ;  but  first  I  must  go  and  let  Mrs. 
Walsh  know  that  you  have  brought  her  little  girls  back. 
I  suppose  she  will  think  it  best  to  leave  them  with  her 
aunt  until  the  day  of  trial." 

"  It  will  be  the  safest  place  for  'em !  for  besides  the  old 
lady  being  spunky,  I  shall  be  thero  to  protect  'em ;  for  I 
mean  to  stay  till  that  same  said  trial  and  hear  you  ma^^ 
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^otiT  fust  speech  afore  the  judge,  and  see  that  woman 
righted  afore  ever  I  goes  back  home  again  ef  it  costs  me 
fifty  dollars. 

''I'm  afraid  /ou  will  find  it  very  expensive^  uncle  Beu- 
')en,'*' 

"No,  I  won't,  sixw* Ishmael,  I  mean;  because,  you  see,. 
i  fotoh  up  a  lot  o'  spring  chickens  and  eggs  and  early  yegc  - 
tables,  and  the  profits  I  shall  get  o£Een  them  will  pay  my 
expenses  here  At  the  very  least, "  said  Beuben,  as  he  arose 
and  stood  waiting  with  hat  in  hand  for  Ishmiaers  motion^. 

Ishmael  got  up  and  took  his  own  hat  and  gloves. 

"Be  you  going  round  to  see  the  school-mist'ess  now, 
sir-^Ishmael,  I  mean?" 

''¥e«,  unele  Reuben." 

"Well,  I  think  I'd  like  to  walk  round  with  you,  if  you 
don't  mind.  I  kind  o'  want  to  see  the  little  woman,  and 
I  kind  o'  4ofi>'i  want  to  part  with  you  just  yet,  sir — 
Ishmael,  I  mean." 

"Ck)me  along,  then,  uncle  Reuben ;  she  will  be  delighted 
to  see  her  children's  kind  protector,  and  I  BheAi  enjoy 
your  company  on  the  way*  ** 

"'And  then,  sir — Ishmael^  I  mean — when  we  have  seen 
her,  you  will  go  back  with  me  to  the  'Farmer's'  and  see 
Hannah  and  the  little  un's  and  sipend  the  evening  long 
of  us?" 

''Yes,  uncle  Beuben;  and  I  fancy  Sirs.  Walsh  will  go 
with  us.  *  * 

"Sartain,  sure,  so  she  will,  sir — Ishmael,  I  mean.** 

It  was  too  late  to  find  her  at  the  schoolhouse,  as  it 
would  be  sure  to  be  closed  at  this  hour.  So  they  walked 
directly  to  the  little  suburban  cottage  where  she  lived  with 
one  faithful  old  negro  servant,  who  had  been  her  nurse,  and 
^Tith  her  cow  and  pig  and  poultry  and  her  pet  dog  and 
cat  They  made  her  heart  glad  with  the  news  of  the 
(^ r'Mrrin's  arrival,  and  they  waited  until,  with  fingers  that 
tiemble  1  almost  too  preach  to  do  the  work,  she  put  on 
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her   bonnet    and   mantle   to  accompany   them    tc    the 
"Farmer's." 

The  meeting  between  the  mother  and  children  was  very 
affecting.  She  informed  them  that,  this  being  Holy  Thurs* 
*day  evening,  she  had  dismissed  the  school  for  the  Easter 
Holidays  and  so  could  be  with  them  all  the  time  until  sh( 
should  take  them  into  court  on  the  Wednesday  of  the  en 
suing  week. 

Then  in  family  council  it  was  arranged  that  both  herself 
and  the  children  should  remain  at  the  "  Farmer's  "  until 
the  day  of  the  trial. 

As  soon  as  all  this  matter  was  satisfactorily  settled  Ish« 
mael  arose  and  bid  them  all  good-night,  promising  to  re- 
peat his  visit  often  while  his  relatives  remained  at  the 
hotel. 

It  was  late  when  Ishmael  reached  home,  but  the  draw- 
ing-room was  ablaze  with  light,  and,  as  he  passed  its  open 
door,  he  saw  that  its  only  occupants  were  the  Viscount 
Vincent  and  Claudia  Merlin.  They  were  together  on  the 
sofa,  talking  in  low,  confidential  tones.  How  beautiful  she 
looked !  smiling  up  to  the  handsome  face  that  was  bent  in 
deferential  admiration  over  her^.  A  pang  of  love  and 
jealousy  wrung  Ishmael's  heart  as  he  hurried  past  and 
ran  up  the  stairs  to  his  den.  There  he  sat  down  at  his 
desk,  and,  bidding  vain  dreams  begone,  concentrated  his 
thoughts  upon  the  work  biefore  him — ^the  first  speech  he 
iwas  to  make  at  the  Bar. 

i  Ishmael  worked  very  hard  the  day  preceding  the  trial; 
[he  took  great  pains  getting  up  his  case,  not  only  for  his 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  poor  mother  and  her 
children  in  whom  he  felt  so  deeply  interested. 

No  farther  allusion  was  made  to  the  affair  by  any  mem- 
ber of  Judge  Merlin's  family  until  Wednesday  morning, 
when,  as  they  all  sat  around  the  breakfast  table,  the  judge 
said: 

^^  WeQL  Tfthmaal,  the  case  of  Walsh  ^errfm  WDjgb  dimen 
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on  to-day,  I  hear.  How  do  you  feel?  a  little  nervous  ovei 
your  first  case,  eh? " 

"  Not  yet;  I  feel  only  great  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
my  cause,  as  an  earnest  of  success." 

'*The  justice  of  his  cause!  poor  fellow,  how  much  he 
has  to  learn  yet  I  Why,  Ishmael,  how  many  times  have 
fou  seen  j  ustice  overthrown  by  law  ?  " 

"  Too  many  times,  sir  I  but  there  is  no  earthly  reason 
why  that  should  happen  in  this  case." 

"  Have  you  got  your  maiden  speech  all  cut  and  dried 
and  ready  to  deliver?" 

"  I  have  made  some  notes ;  but  for  the  rest  I  shall  trust 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  instant." 

" Bad  plan  that,  'Spose  the  inspiration  don't  come?  or 
5'pose  you  lose  your  presence  of  mind  ?  Better  have  your 
speech  carefully  written  oflF,  and  then,  inspiration  or  no 
inspiration,  you  will  be  able  to  read,  at  least." 

"  My  notes  are  very  carefully  arranged;  they  contain  the 
whole  argument." 

"And  for  the  rest '  it  shall  be  given  ye  in  that  hour, 
what  ye  shall  speak,' "  said  Beatrice,  earnestly. 

They  all  arose  and  left  the  table. 

"  Thank  you,  dearest  Bee,"  said  Ishmael,  as  he  passed 
her. 

"  Qod  aid  you,  Ishmael  1 "  she  replied,  fervently. 

He  hurried  up-stairs  to  collect  his  documents,  and  then 
hastened  to  the  City  Hall,  where  Mrs.  Walsh  and  hex 
hildren  were  to  meet  him. 

He  found  them  all  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the  court 
room,  attended  by  a  body-guard  composed  of  Reuben, 
Hannah,  and  the  landlady. 

He  spoke  a  few  encouraging  words  to  his  client,  shook 
hands  with  the  members  of  her  party,  and  then  took  them 
all  into  the  court-room  and  showed  them  their  places. 
The  plaintiff  was  not  present.  The  judges  had  not  ye\ 
taken  their  seats.    And  the  court-room  was  occupied  only 
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by  a  few  lawyers,  clerks,  bailiffs,  constables  and  oihei 
oflSicials. 

In  a  few  minutes,  however,  the  judges  entered  and  took 
their  seats ;  the  crier  opened  the  courts  the  crowd  poured 
in,  the  plaintiff  with  his  counsel  made  his  appearance 
md  the  business  of  the  day  commenced. 

I  shall  not  give  all  the  details  of  this  trial ;  I  shall  onlj 
glance  at  a  few  of  them. 

The  court-room  was  full,  but  not  crowded;  nothing 
short  of  a  murder  or  a  divorce  case  ever  draws  a  crowd  to 
such  a  place. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  was  composed  of  three  of 
the  oldest,  ablest  and  most  experienced  members  of  the 
Washington  bar.  The  first  of  these,  Mr.  Wiseman,  was 
distinguished  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  law,  his 
skill  in  logic,  and  bis  closeness  in  reasoning ;  the  second, 
Mr.  Bemers,  was  celebrated  for  his  fire  and  eloquence; 
and  the  third,  Mr.  Vivian,  was  famous  for  his  wit  and 
sarcasm.  Engaged  on  one  side,  they  were  considered  in- 
vincible. To  these  three  giants,  with  the  law  on  their 
side,  was  opposed  young  Ishmael,  with  nothing  but 
justice  on  his  side.  Bad  look-out  for  justice  I  Well,  so 
it  was  in  that  great  encounter  dready  alluded  to  between 
Brian  and  Ivanhoe. 

Mr.  Wiseman,  for  the  plaintiff,  opened  the  case.  He 
was  a  great,  big,  bald-headed  man,  who  laid  down  the 
law  as  a  blacksmith  hammers  .an  anvil,  in  a  clear,  forcible^ 
.resounding  manner,  leaving  the  defence — ^as  everybody 
declared — not  a  leg  to  stand  upon  J 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Worth !  it  is  all  over  with  me,  and  I  shall 
die ! "  whispered  Mrs.  Walsh,  in  deadly  tejror. 

"Have  patience  1  his  speech  does  not  impress  the  o^urt 
as  it  does  you— they  are  used  to  him.'' 

Witnesses  were  called,  to  prove  as  well  as  ithey  could 
from  a  bad  set  of  facts  what  an  excellent  husband  axid 
faiher  the  plaiatiff  had   been;   how  affectig^ciate,  how 
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anxious,  how  zealous  he  was  for  the  happinewt  ^f  his 
wife  and  children  I  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  tliat  nothivxg 
on  earth  but  her  own  evil  tendencies  instigated  the  wife  to 
withdraw  herself  and  children  from  his  protection  I 

"Heaven  and  earth,  Mr.  Worth  1  did  you  ever  hear 
anything  like  that  ?  They  manage  to  tell  the  literal  truth, 
out  so  pervert  it  that  it  is  worse  than  the  worst  false- 
hood I "  exclaimed  Mrs,  Walsh,  in  a  low  but  indignant 
tone. 

"Aye,"  answered  Ishmael,  who  sat,  pencil  and  tablets  in 
hand,  taking  notes — ^*^ayel  ^a  lie  tliat  is  half  a  truth  is 
ever  the  blackest  of  lies.'  But  the  court  is  accustomed  to 
such  witnesses ;  they  do  not  receive  so  much  credit  as  you 
or  they  think." 

Ishmael  did  not  cross-examine  these  witnesses;  the 
^reat  mass  of  rebutting  testimony  that  be  could  bring 
forward,  he  knew  must  overwhelm  them.  So  when  the 
last  witness  for  the  plaintiff  had  been  examined,  he 
whispered  a  few  cheering  words  to  the  tremliling  woman 
by  his  siac;  and  rose  for  the  defendant  Now,  whenever 
a  new  barrister  takes  the  floor  for  the  first  time,  there  is 
tUvays  more  or  less  curiosity  and  commotion  among  the 
<*id  fogies  of  the  forum. 

What  will  he  turn  out  to  be?  that  is  the  question.  All 
fjj  es  were  turned  towards  him. 

They  saw  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  full-chested  young 
m^n,  who  stood,  with  a  certain  dignity,  looking  upon  the 
lotes  that  he  held  in  his  hand;  and  when  he  lifted  hisi 
itately  head  to  address  the  court,  they  saw  that  his  face 
was  not  only  beautiful  in  the  noble  mould  of  the  features, 
but  almost  divine  from  the  inspiring  soul  within. 

Among  the  eyes  that  gazed  upon  him  were  those  of  the 
three  giuats  of  the  law  whom  he  had  now  to  oppose. 
They  started  at  him  mercilessly — no  doubt  with  the  in- 
tetitii  v\  v.>f  staring  him  down.  But  they  did  not  even  con- 
fuse iiiiu;  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  did  not  look 
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towards  them.  They  might  stare  themselves  stone  blind, 
but  they  would  have  no  magnetic  influence  upon  that 
strong,  concentrated,  earnest  soul ! 

Ishmael  was  not  in  the  least  embarrassed  in  standing 
up  to  address  the  court  for  the  first  time,  simply  because 
he  was  not  thinking  of  himself  or  his  audience,  but  of  hi£ 
client,  and  her  case  as  he  wished  to  set  it  forth ;  and  he 
was  not  looking  at  the  spectators  but  alternately  at  the 
court  and  at  the  notes  in  his  hand. 

He  did  not  make  a  long  opening  like  the  Giant  Wise- 
man had  done ;  for  he  wished  to  reserve  himself  for  the 
closing  speech,  in  final  reply  to  the  others.  He  just  made 
a  plain  statement  of  his  client's  case  as  it  is  in  part  known 
to  the  reader. 

He  told  the  court  how,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  she  had  been 
decoyed  from  her  mother's  house  and  married  by  the 
plaintiflf,  a  man  more  than  twice  her  age;  how  when  she 
had  come  into  her  property  he  had  squandered  it  all  by  a 
method  that  he,  the  plaintiff,  called  speculation,  but  that 
others  called  gambling ;  how  he  had  then  left  her  in  pov- 
erty and  embarrassment  and  with  one  child  to  support ; 
how  he  remained  away  two  years,  during  which  time  her 
friends  had  set  his  wife  up  in  business  in  a  little  fancy 
stor§.  She  was  prospering  when  he  came  back,  took  up 
his  abode  with  her,  got  into  debt  which  he  could  not  pay. 
and  when  all  her  stock  and  furniture  was  seized  to  satisfy 
his  creditors,  he  took  himself  off,  once  more,  leaving  her 
with  two  children.  She  was  worse  off  than  before;  her 
friends  grumbled,  but  once  more  came  to  her  assistance,  i 
set  her  up  a  little  book  and  news  agency,  the  stock  of 
which  was  nearly  all  purchased  on  credit,  and  told  her 
plainly  that  if  she  permitted  her  husband  to  come  and 
break  up  her  business  again,  they  would  abandon  and 
leave  her  to  her  fate.  Notwithstanding  this  warning, 
when  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  months  he  came  back 
again  she  received  him  again.    He  stayed  with  her  thir- 
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teen  months ;  and  suddenly  disappeared  without  bidding 
her  good-bye,  leaving  her  within  a  few  weeks  of  becoming 
the  mother  of  a  third  child.  A  few  days  after  his  disap- 
pearance another  execution  was  put  into  the  house  to  sat- 
isfy a  debt  contracted  by  him,  and  everything  was  sold 
under  the  hammer.  She  was  reduced  to  the  last  degree 
of  poverty ;  her  friends  held  themselves  aloof,  disgusted 
at  what  they  termed  her  culpable  weakness ;  she  and  her 
children  suffered  from  cold  and  hunger ;  and  during  her 
eubsequent  illness,  she  and  they  must  have  starved  or 
frozen  but  for  the  public  charities,  that  would  not  let  any 
one  in  our  midst  perish  from  want  of  necessary  food  and 
fuel.  When  she  recovered  from  her  illness,  one  relative,  a 
widow  now  present  in  court,  had  from  her  own  narrow 
means  supplied  the  money  to  rent  and  furnish  a  small 
Bchool-room^  and  this  most  hapless  of  women  was  once 
more  put  in  a  way  to  earn  daily  bread  for  herself  and  chil- 
dren. Nine  years  passed  during  which  she  enjoyed  a 
respite  from  the  persecutions  of  the  plaintiff.  In  these 
nine  years  by  strict  attention  to  business,  untiring  indus- 
try, she  not  only  paid  off  the  debt  owed  to  her  aged  rela- 
tive ;  but  she  bought  a  little  cottage  and  garden  in  a  cheap 
suburb,  and  furnished  the  house  and  stocked  the  garden. 
She  was  now  living  a  laborious  but  contented  life  and  rear- 
ing her  children  in  comfort.  But  now  at  the  end  of  nine 
years  comes  back  the  plaintiflF.  Her  husband  ?  No,  her 
enemy !  for  he  com^s,  not  as  he  pretends  to  cherish  and 
protect ;  but  as  he  ever  came  before,  to  lay  waste  and  de- 
stroy !  How  long  could  it  be  supposed  that  the  mother 
would  be  able  to  keep  the  roof  over  the  heads  of  her  chil- 
dren, if  the  plaintiff  were  permitted  to  enter  beneath  it? 
if  the  court  did  not  protect  her  home  against  his  invasion, 
he  would  again  bring  ruin  and  desolation  within  its  walls', 
they  would  prove,  by  competent  witnesses,  every  point  in 
iiis  statement  of  the  defendant's  case ;  and  then  he  would 
demand  for  his  client,  not  only  that  she  should  be  secured 
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in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  her  children,  her  prop 
erty  and  her  earnings ;  but  that  the  plaintiff  should  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  an  annual  sum  of  money  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  defendant  and  her  children  and  to  give  secur- 
ity for  its  payment. 

"That's  *  carrying  the  war  into  Africa'  with  a  ven 
^jeance,"  whispered  Walsh  to  his  counsel  as  Isbmael 
concluded  his  address. 

He  then  called  the  witnesses  for  thb  defendant.  They 
were  numerous  and  of  the  highest  respectability.  Among 
them  was  the  pastor  of  her  parish,  her  family  physician 
and  many  of  the  patrons  of  her  schooL 

They  testified  to  the  facts  stated  by  her  attorney. 

The  three  giants  did  their  duty  in  the  cross-examining 
line  of  business.  Wiseman  cross-examined  in  a  stem 
manner ;  Berners  in  an  insinuating  way ;  and  Vivian  in  a 
sarcastic  style ;  but  the  only  effect  of  their  forensic  skill 
was  to  bring  out  the  truth  from  the  witnesses,  more  clearly, 
strongly  and  impressively. 

When  the  last  witness  for  the  defendant  had  been  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  stand  Wiseman  arose  to  address  the 
court  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff.  He  spoke  in  his  own 
peculiar  sledge-hammer  style,  sonorously  striking  the 
anvil  and  ringing  all  the  changes  upon  law,  custom,  pre- 
cedent and  so  forth  that  always  gave  the  children  into 
the  custody  of  the  father.  And  he  ended  by  demanding 
that  the  children  be  at  once  delivered  over  to  his  client. 

He  was  followed  by  Berners,  who  had  charge  of  the  elo- 
quence **  business  "  of  that  stage,  and  dealt  in  pathos,  tears, 
white  pocket  handkerchiefs  and  poetical  quotations.  He 
drew  a  most  heart-rending  picture  of  the  broken-spirited 
husband  and  father,  rejected  by  an  unforgiving  wife  and 
ill-conditioned  children,  becoming  a  friendless  and  house- 
less wanderer  over  the  wide  world ;  in  danger  of  being  driven, 
by  despair,  to  madness  and  suicide!  He  compared  the 
plaintiff  to  Byron,  whose  poetry  he  Uberally  quoted.    And 
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Le  CMicluded  by  implying  the  court,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  to  intervene  and  save  his  unhappy  client  from  tne 
gulf  of  perdition  to  which  his  implacable  wife  would  drive 
him.  And  he  sank  down  in  his  seat  utterly  overwhelmed 
by  his  feelings  and  holding  a  drift  of  white  cambric  to  his 
&ce. 

"Am  I  such  an  out  and  out  monster,  Mr.  Worth?" 
whispered  Mrs.  Walsh,  in  dismay. 

Ishmael  smiled: 

"Everybody  knows  Bemers; — ^his  'madness'  and  *  sui- 
cide,' his  *gulf  of  perdition ''  and  his  white  cambric  pocket- 
handkerchief  are  recognized  institutions.  See  \  the  judge 
is  actually  smiling  over  it." 

Mr.  Vivian  arose  to  follow — ^he  did  up  the  genteel  com- 
edy;  he  kept  on  hand  a  supply  of  "little  jokes  "  gleaned 
from  Joe  Miller,  current  comic  literature,  dinner  tables^ 
clubs,  etc. — "  little  jokes  "  of  which  every  point  in  his  dis- 
course continually  reminded  him,  though  his  hearers 
could  not  always  perceive  the  association  of  ideas.  This 
gentleman  was  very  facetious  over  family  jars,  which 
reminded  him  ( t*  a  "'  litc.o  joke,"  which  he  told ;  he  was 
also  very  witty  upon  the  subject  of  matrimonial  disputes 
in  particular,  whidi  reminded  him  of  another  "little 
joke,"  which  he  also  told ;  but  most  of  all,  he  was  amused 
at  the  caprice  of  womankind,  who  very  often  rather  liked 
to  be  compelled  to  do  as  oy  pleased,  which  reminded 
him  of  a  third  "little  joke.'  And  if  the  court  should 
allow  the  defendant  the  exclusive  possession  of  her  chil-l 
dren  and  a  separate  maintenance,  it  was  highly  probable 
that  she  would  not  thank  them  for  their  trouble,  but 
would  take  the  first  opportunity  of  voluntarily  reconciling 
herself  to  her  husband  and  giving  him  back  herself,  her 
home  and  her  children,  wliich  would  be  equal  to  any 
"  little  joke  "  he  ever  heard  in  his  life,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  audience  were  all  in  a  broad  grin.  Even  Mrs* 
Walsh,  with  her  lips  of  "life-long  sadness,"  smiled. 
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"  You  may  smile  at  him,"  said  Ishmael,  "  and  so  will  1^ 
since  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  the  issue  of  this  trial ;  but  for 
all  that-  joker  as  he  is,  he  is  the  most  serious  opponent 
that  we  have.  I  would  rather  encounter  half  a  dozen  each 
of  Wisemans  and  Bemers  than  one  Vivian.  Take  human 
nature  in  general,  it  can  be  more  easily  laughed  than 
reasoned  or  persuaded  in  or  out  of  any  measure.  People 
would  r<^,ther  laugh  than  weep  or  reflect.  Wiseman  tries 
to  make  them  reflect,  which  they  won't  do ;  Bemers  tries 
to  make  them  weep,  which  they  can't  do ;  but  Vi\dan  with 
his  jokes  makes  them  laugh,  which  they  like  to  do.  And 
so,  he  has  joked  himself  into  a  very  large  practice  at  the  ^ 
Washington  bar." 

But  the  facetious  barrister  was  bringing  his  speech  to  a 
close,  with  a  brilliant  little  joke  that  eclipsed  all  the  pre- 
ceding ones  and  set  the  audience  in  a  roar.  And  when  (. 
the  laughter  had  subsided,  he  finally  ended  by  expressing  ' 
a  hope  that  the  court  would  not  so  seriously  disappoint 
and  so  cruelly  ^onfit  the  defendant  as  by  riviru?  a  deoi^ioa 
in  her  fiavor 
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CHAPTER   LVII, 

.    THE  YOUNG  CHAMPION. 

Then  uprose  Gismond ;  and  she  knew 

That  she  was  saved.    So7n>e  never  met 
His  face  before ;  but  at  first  view 

They  felt  quite  sure  that  God  had  set 
Himself  to  Satan ;  who  could  spend 

A  minute's  mistrust  on  the  end  ? 

This  pleased  her  most,  that  she  enjoyed 
The  heart  of  her  joy,  with  her  content 

In  watching  Gismond,  unalloyed 
By  any  doubt  of  the  event ; 

God  took  that  on  him — she  was  bid 
Watch  Gismond  for  her  part !    She  did. 

Browning. 

ISHMAEL  waited  A  few  minutes  for  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  last  address  to  subside — ^the  last  address 
that  in  its  qualities  and  effects  had  resembled  cham- 
pagne ; — ^sparkling  but  transient,  effervescent  but  evanes-  ' 
cent.  And  when  order  had  been  restored  Ishmael  arose 
amid  a  profound  silence  to  make  his  maiden  speech,  for 
the  few  opening  remarks  he  had  made  in  initiating  the  de- 
fence could  scarcely  be  called  a  speech.  Once  more  then 
all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  in  expectancy.  And,  as 
before,  he  was  undisturbed  by  these  regards  because  he 
was  unconscious  of  them ;  and  he  was  calm  because  he 
was  not  thinking  of  himself  or  of  the  figure  he  was  making, 
but  of  his  client  and  her  cause.  He  did  not  care  to  im- 
press the  crowd,  he  only  wished  to  affect  the  court.  So 
little  did  he  think  of  the  spectators  in  the  room,  that  he 
did  not  observe  that  Judge  Merlin,  Claudia  and  Beatrice 
vrere  among  them,  seated  in  a  distant  corner — ^Judge  Mer- 
lin and  Claudia  were  watching  him  with  curiosity,  and 
Bee  with  the  most  affectionate  anxiety.  His  attention  was 
confined  to  the  judges,  the  counsel,  his  client  and  the 
i»emorauda  in  his  hand.    He  had  a  strong  confidence  in 
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the  justice  of  his  cause;  perfect  faith  in  the  providenes 
of  God ;  and  sanguine  hopes  of  success,     n 

True,  he  had  arrayed  against  him  an  almost  overpower 
ing  force :  the  husband  of  his  client ;  and  the  three  great, 
guns  of  the  bar — ^Wiseman,  Bemers  and  Vivian,  with  law 
custom  and  precedent.  But  with  him  stood  the  angels  ot 
Justice  and  Mercy,  invisible,  but  mighty;  and,  over  all,  the 
Omnipotent  God,  unseen,  but  all-seeing  I 

Ishmael  possessed'  the  minor  advantages  of  youth, 
manly  beauty,  a  commanding  presence,  a  gracious  smile, 
and  a  sweet,  deep,  sonorous  voice.  He  was  besides  a  new 
orator  among  them,  with  a  fresh,  original  style. 

He  was  no  paid  attorney ;  it  was  not  his  pocket  that 
was  interested,  but  his  sympathies;  his  whole  heart 
and  soul  were  in  the  cause  that  he  had  embraced,  and  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  all  the  genius  of  his  powerful 
mind. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  the  whole  of  this  gre^t  speech 
that  woke  up  the  Washington  court  from  its  state  of  semi- 
somnolency  and  roused  it  to  the  sense  of  the  unjust  and 
cruel  things  it  sometimes  did  when  talking  in  its  sleep. 
But  I  have  only  time  and  space  to  glance  at  some  of  its 
points ;  and  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  more  of  it,  it  may 
be  found  in  the  published  works  of  the  great  jurist  and 
orator. 

He  began  to  speak  with  modest  confidence  and  in  clean 
concise  and  earnest  terms.  He  said  that  the  court  had 
heard  from  the  learned  counsel  that  had  preceded  him  £ 
great  deal  of  law,  sentiment  and  wit.  From  him  they 
should  now  hear  of  justice,  mercy  and  truth ! 

He  reverted  to  the  story  of  the  woman's  wrongs,  sufiTer- 
ings  and  struggles,  continued  through  many  years;  he 
spoke  of  her  love,  patience  and  forbearance  under  the  se- 
verest trials ;  he  dwelt  upon  the  prolonged  absence  of  her 
husband,  prolonged  through  so  many  wcdry  years,  and 
tixe  false  position  of  the  forsaken  wife,  a  position  so  much 
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^i^oree  than  widowhood,  inasmuch  as  it  exposed  her  not 
only  to  all  the  evils  of  poverty,  but  to  suspicion,  calumny 
and  insult.  But  he  bade  them  note  how  the  woman  had 
passed  through  the  fire,  unharmed  I  how  she  had  fought 
the  battle  of  life  bravely  and  come  out  victoriously ;  how 
*he  had  labored  on  in  honorable  industry  for  years  until 
3he  had  secured  a  home  for  herself  and  little  girls ;  he 
spoke  plainly  of  the  arrival  of  the  fugitive  husband  as  the 
csoming  of  the  destroyer  who  had  three  times  before  laid 
Waste  her  home ;  he  described  the  terror  and  distress  his 
eery  presence  in  the  city  had  brought  to  that  little  home ; 
the  flight  of  the  mother  with  hei  children,  and  her  agony 
of  anxiety  to  conceal  them ;  he  dwelt  upon  the  cruel  po- 
sition of  the  woman  whose  natural  protector  has  become 
her  natural  enemy;  he  reminded  the  court  that  it  had 
required  the  mother  to  take  her  trembling  little  ones  from 
their  place  of  safety  and  concealment  and  to  bring  them 
forward;  and  now  that  they  were  here  he  felt  a  perfect 
confidence  that  the  court  would  extend  the  ©gis  of  its 
authority  over  these  helpless  ones,  since  that  would  be 
the  only  shield  they  could  have  under  Heaven.  lie 
spoke  noble  words  in  behalf  not  only  of  his  client,  but  of 
woman — ^woman,  loving,  feeble  and  oppressed  from  the 
beginning  of  time — woman,  hardly  dealt  with  by  nature 
in  the  first  place,  and  by  the  laws,  made  by  her  natural 
lover  and  protector,  man,  in  the  second  place.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  he  knew  himself  to  be  the  son  of  a  woman  ordy^ 
von  as  his  Master  had  been  before  him,  that  he  poured 
to  much  of  awakening,  convicting  and  condemning' 
Sre,  force  and  weight  into  this  part  of  his  discourse.  He 
uttered  thoughts  and  feelings  upon  this  subject,  original 
and  startling  at  that  time,  but  which  have  since  been 
quoted,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  and  have  had 
power  to  modify  those  cruel  laws  which  at  that  period 
made  woman,  despite  her  understanding  intellect,  an 
xdiot,  and  despite  her  loving  hen  it  a  chattel — in  the  law. 
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It  had  been  the  time-honored  prerogative  and  the  ii> 
variable  custom  of  the  learned  judges  of  this  court,  to  go 
tc  sleep,  during  the  pleadings  of  the  lawyers;  but  upon 
this  occasion  they  did  not  indulge  in  an  afternoon  nap,  I 
assure  you  I 

He  next  reviewed  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  of  the 
plaintiff;  complimented  them  on  the  ingenuity  they  had 
displayed  in  making  "  the  worst  appear  the  better  cause," 
by  telling  half  the  truth  and  ignoring  the  other  half;  but 
warned  the  court  at  the  same  time 

"  That  a  lie  which  is  half  a  truth,  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies, 
That  a  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  ma^  be  met  and  fought  with  outright ; 
But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth,  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight.'' 

Then  he  reviewed  in  turn  the  speeches  of  the  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff; — first  that  of  Wiseman,  the  ponderous  law- 
expounder,  which  he  answered  with  quite  as  much  law 
and  a  great  deal  more  equity ;  secondly,  that  of  Berners, 
the  tear-pumper,  the  false  sentiment  of  which  he  exposed 
and  criticized ;  and  thirdly  that  of  Vivian,  the  laugh-pro- 
voker,  with  which  he  dealt  the  moaf  severely  of  all,  saying 
that  one  who  could  turn  into  jest  the  most  sacred  affections 
and  most  serious  troubles  of  domestic  life,  the  heart's 
tragedy,  the  household  wreck  before  them,  could  be  capa- 
ble of  telling  funny  stories  at  his  father's  funexal,  uttering 
good  jokes  over  his  mother's  coffin. 
.  He  spoke  for  two  hours,  warming,  glowing,  rising  witJ' 
bis  subject,  until  his  very  form  seemed  to  dilate  in  gran 
deur,  and  his  face  grew  radiant  as  the  face  of  an  archangel: 
and  those  who  heard  seemed  to  think  that  his  lips  like 
those  of  the  prophet  of  old  had  been  touch'^d  with  fire 
from  Heaven  I  Under  the  inspiration  of  the  hc^ir,  he  spoke 
truths  new  and  startling  then,  but  which  ha  re  since  re- 
sounded through  the  senate  chambers  of  the  world, 
changing  the  laws  of  the  nations  in  regard  to  \»oman. 
Nora,  do  you  see  your  son  ?    Oh !  was  it  i>ot  well  wor*V 
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while  to  have  loved,  suflfered  and  died,  only  to  have  given 
him  to  the  world  ? 

It  was  a  complete  success  I  All  his  long,  patient,  pain- 
ful years  of  struggk  were  rewarded  nowl  It  was  one 
splendid  leap  from  obscurity  to  fame ! 

The  giants  attempted  to  answer  him,  but  it  was  of  no 
use !  After  the  freshness,  the  fire,  the  force,  the  heart,  soul 
and  life  in  Ishmael's  utterances,  their  old,  familiar,  well- 
worn  styles  in  which  the  same  arguments,  pathos,  wit  that 
had  done  duty  in  so  many  other  cases  was  paraded  again, 
only  bored  their  hearers.  In  vain  Wiseman  appealed  to 
reason ;  Berners  to  feeling ;  and  Vivian  to  humor ;  they 
would  not  do !  the  court  had  often  heard  all  that  before 
and  grown  heartily  tired  of  it.  Wiseman's  wisdom  was 
found  to  be  foolishness ;  Berners'  pathos  laughable ;  and 
Vivian's  humor  grievous. 

The  triumvirate  of  the  Washington  bar  were  dethroned 
and  Prince  Ishmael  reigned  in  their  stead! 

A  few  hours  later  the  decision  of  the  court  was  mad^ 
known.  It  had  granted  all  that  the  young  advocate  had 
asked  for  his  client — the  exclusive  possession  of  her 
children  her  property  and  her  earnings  and  also  alimony 
from  her  husband. 

As  Ishmael  passed  out  of  the  court  amid  the  tearful 
thanks  of  the  mother  and  her  children,  and  the  proud 
congratulations  of  honest  Reuben  and  Hannah,  he  neared 
the  group  composed  of  Judge  Merlin,  Claudia,  and 
Beatrice. 

Judge  Merlin  looked  smiling  and  congratulatory;  he 
shook  hands  with  the  young  barrister,  saying : 

"  Well,  Ishmael  I  you  have  rather  waked  up  the  world 
to-day,  haven't  you  ?  " 

Bee  looked  perfectly  radiant  with  joy!  Her  fingers 
closed  spasmodically  on  the  hand  that  Ishmael  offered 
her,  and  she  exclaimed,  a  little  incoherently : 

"Oh,  Ishmael,  I  always  knew  you  could!  I  am  so 
happy  I "  ^'9itized  by  CjOOgle 
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"Thank  you,  acarest  Bee!  Under  Divine  Providence  I 
owe  a  <5reat  deal  of  my  success  to-day  to  your  sympathy,* 

Claudia  did  not  speak;  she  was  deadly  pale  and  cold; 
her  face  was  like  marble  and  her  hand  like  ice  as  she  gave 
it  to  Ishmael.  She  had  always  appreciated  and  loved  him, 
against  her  will ;  but  now,  in  this  hour  of  his  triumph^ 
when  he  had  discovered  to  the  world  his  real  power  and 
worth,  her  love  rose  to  an  anguish  of  longing  that  she 
knew  her  pride  must  forever  deny ;  and  so  when  Ishmael 
took  her  hand  and  looked  in  her  £ace  for  the  words  of 
sympathy  that  his  heart  was  hungcrinr  to  receive  fron? 
her  of  all  the  world,  she  could  not  speak» 

Ishmael  passed  out  with  his  friends.  When  he  had 
gone,  a  stranger  who  had  been  watching  Him  with  the 
deepest  interest,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  trial,  now 
came  forward,  and,  with  an  agitation  impossible  to 
conceal,  hastily  inquired : 

"  Judge  Merlin  I  for  Heaven's  sake  I  who  is  that  yi>»ing 
man?'' 

"Eh  I  what  I  Brudenelll  you  here  I  When  did  y3i> 
arrive  ?  " 

"  This  morning  I  But  for  the  love  of  Heavefi  who  If 
that  young  man  ?  " 

"Who?  why  the  most  talented  young  barrister  of  the 
day — ^a  fature  chief  justice,  attorney-general.  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  aught  I  know  I  It  looks  like  it  I  for 
whatever  may  be  the  aspirations  of  the  boy,  his  intellect 
and  will  are  sure  to  realize  them  I " 

"Yes,  but  who  is  he?  what  is  his  name?  who  were  his 
parents?  where  was  he  bom?  "  demanded  Herman  Brude- 
nell,  excitedly. 

"  Why,  the  Lord  bless  my  soul  alive,  man  I  He  is  a 
self-made  barrister;  his  name  is  Ishmael  Worth;  his 
mother  was  a  poor  weaver  girl  named  Nora  Worth ;  his 
father  was  an  .unknown  scoundrel;  he  was  bom  at  a  little 

hut  near Why,  BrudencU,  you  ought  to  know  all  about 
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*  Heaven  and  earth  I  *' 

«  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"The  close  room— the  crowd— and  this  oppression  of 
he  chest  that  I  have  had  so  many  years  I"  gasped  Her- 
man Brudenell. 

"  Get  into  my  carriage  and  come  home  with  us.  Com« 
—I  wili  take  no  denial  I  The  hotek  are  overcrowded* 
We  can  send  for  your  luggage,    Gomel " 

''  Thank  you ;  I  think  I  will/' 

"  Claudia  1  Beatrice  1  come  forward,  my  dears.  Here  in 
Mr.  Brudenell." 

Courtesies  were  exchanged,  and  th^y  all  went  out  and 
entered  the  carriage. 

"  I  will  introduce  you  to  this  young  man,  who  has  so 
much  interested  you,  and  all  the  world,  in  fact,  I  suppose. 
He  is  living  with  us ;  and  he  will  be  a  lion  from  to-daj'^, 
I  assure  you,"  said  the  judge,  as  soon  as  they  were  all 
seated. 

"Thank  youl  I  was  interested  in — ^in  those  two  poor 
sisters.    One  died — ^what  has  become  of  the  other?  " 

"  She  married  my  overseer,  Gray ;  they  are  doing  well 
They  are  in  the  city  on  a  visit  at  present,  stopping  at  the 
*  Farmer's,'  opposite  the  Centre  Market." 

^*  Who  educated  this  young  man  ?  **    . 

«  Himself  1" 

"  Did  his  unknown  father  make  no  provision  for  him? " 

"  None— the  rascal  I  The  boy  was  as  poor  as  poverty 
./ould  make  him ;  but  he  worked  fcr  his  own  living  froml 
Jie  time  he  was  seven  years  old." 

Herman  had  feared  as  much,  for  he  doubted  the  check 
he  had  written  and  left  for  Hannah  had  ever  been*  pre- 
sented and  cashed,  for  in  the  balancing  of  his  bank-book 
he  never  saw  it  among  the  others. 

Meanwhile  Ishmael  had  parted  with  his  friends  and 
gone  home  to  the  Washinp:ton  House.  He  knew  that  he 
had  had  a  glorious  success ;  but  he  took  no  vain  credit 
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himself;  he  was  only  happy  that  his  service  had  been  ft 
free  offering  to  a  good  cause ;  and  very  thankful  that  it 
had  been  crowned  with  victory.  And  when  he  reached 
home,  he  went  up  into  his  little  chamber,  knelt  down  in 
humble  gratitude,  and  rendered  all  the  glory  to  Crod  I 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 

HERMAN  BBUDENELL. 

My  son  1 1  seem  to  breathe  that  w«rd, 

In  ntterance  more  clear 
Than  other  words, — ^more  slowly  round 
I  move  my  lip,  to  keep  the  sound 

Still  lingering  in  my  ear. 

For  were  my  lonely  life  allowed 

To  claim  that  gifted  son, 
I  should  be  met  by  straining  eyes. 
Welcoming  tears  and  grateful  sighs 

To  hallow  my  return. 

But  between  me  and  that  dear  son, 

There  lies  a  bar,  I  feel. 
More  hard  to  pass,  more  girt  with  awe. 
Than*  any  power  of  injured  law. 

Or  front  of  bristling  steel.— MILNES. 

WHEN  the  carriage  containing  Judge  Merlin,  Claudia^ 
Beatrice  and  Mr.  Brudenell  reached  the  Washing- 
ton House  the  party  separated  in  the  hall ;  the  ladies  went 
each  to  her  own  chamber  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  Judge 
Merlin  called  -a  servant  to  show  Mr.  Brudenell  to  a  spare 
room,  and  then  went  to  his  own  apartment. 

When  Herman  Brudenell  had  dismissed  his  attendant 
and  found  himself  alone  he  sat  down  in  deep  thought 

Since  the  death  of  Nora  he  had  been  a  wanderer  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  revenues  of  his  estate  had  been 
mostly  paid  over  to  his  mother  for  the  benefit  of  herself 
and  her  daughters,  yet  had  scarcely  been  sufficient  for  the 
pride,  vanity  and  extravagance  of  those  foolish  women, 
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who,  living  in  Paris  and  introduced  into  court  circles  by 
the  American  Minister,  aped  the  style  of  the  wealthiest 
among  the  French  aristocracy,  and  indulged  in  the  mosi 
expensive  establishment,  equipage,  retinue,  dress,  jewelry? 
balk,  et  cetera,  in  the  hope  of  securing  alliances  among  th« 
^Id  nobility  of  France. 

They  might  as  well  have  gambled  for  thrones.  The 
princes,  dukes,  marquises  and  counts  drank  their  wines, 
ate  their  dinners,  danced  at  their  balls,  kissed  their  hands^ 
and — laughed  at  them  I 

The  reason  was  this :  the  Misses  Brudenell,  though  well- 
bom,  pretty  and  accomplished,  were  not  wealthy,  and 
were  even  suspected  of  being  heavily  in  debt  because  of 
aU  this  show ! 

;  And  I  would  here  inform  my  ambitious  American  read- 
ers,  who  go  abroad  in  search  of  titled  husbands  whom  they 
cannot  find  at  home,  that  what  was  going  on  in  Paris  then 
is  going  on  in  all  the  old  world  capitals  now;  and  that  now^ 
when  foreign  noblemen  marry  American  girls,  it  is  because, 
the  former  want  money  and  the  latter  have  it.  If  there  is 
any  exception  to  this  rule,  I,  for  one,  never  heard  of  it. 

And  so  the  Misses  Brudenell,  failing  to  marry  into  the 
nobility,  were  not  married  at  all. 

The  expenditures  of  the  mother  and  daughters  in  this 
speculation  were  enormous,  so  much  so  that  at  length 
Herman  Brudenell,  reckless  as  he  was,  became  alarmed  at 
Ending  himself  on  the  very  verge  of  insolvency ! 

He  had  signed  so  many  blank  checks,  which  his  mother 
ind  sisters  had  filled  up  with  figures  so  much  higher  than 
he  had  reckoned  upon,  that  at  last  his  Paris  bankers  had 
written  to  him  informing  him  that  his  account  had  been 
so  long  and  so  much  overdrawn  that  they  had  been  obliged 
to  decline  cashing  his  last  checks. 

It  was  this  that  had  startled  Herman  Brudenell  out  of 
his  lethargy  and  goaded  him  to  look  into  his  affairs.  After 
examining  his  account  with  his  Paris  banker  with  votv 
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unsatisfactory  reeults,  he  determined  to  retrench  his  o^n 
personal  expenses^  to  arrange  his  estates  upon  Xhxi  most 
productive  plan,  and  to  let  out  Brudenell  HalL 

He  wrote  to  the  Countess  of  Hurstmonceux  requesting 
her  to  vacate  the  premises,  and  to  his  land-agent  instruct 
'ing  him  to  let  the  estate. 

In  due  course  of  time  he  received  answers  to  both  hiL 
letters.  That  of  the  countess  we  have  already  seen ;  that 
of  the  land-agent  informed  him  of  xhe  vast  improvement 
of  the  estate  during  the  residence  of  the  Countess  of  Hurst^ 
monceux  upon  it,  and  of  the  avscumulation  of  its  revenues, 
p.nd  finally  of  the  large  suin  placed  to  his  credit  in  the 
'ooal  bank  by  her  ladyship. 

This  sum,  of  course,  every  sentiment  of  honor  forbade 
Herman  Brudenell  from  appropriating.  He  therefore 
caused  it  to  be  withdrawn  and  deposited  with  Lady  Hurst- 
monceux's  London  bankers. 

Soon  after  this  he  received  notice  that  Brudenell  Hall, 
stocked  and  furnished  as  it  was,  had  been  let  to  Mr. 
Middleton. 

The  accumulated  revenues  of  the  estate  he  devoted  to 
paying  his  mother's  debts,  and  the  current  revenues  to  her 
support,  warning  her  at  the  same  time  of  impending  em- 
barrassments unless  her  expenses  were  retrenched. 

But  his  warning  was  unheeded,  and  the  foUy  and  extrav- 
agance of  his  mother  and  sisters  were  unabated.  Like  all 
other  desperate  gamblers,  the  heavier  their  losses  the 
greater  became  their  stakes  yihey  went  on,  living  in  the 
*beBt  hotels,  keeping  the  most  expensive  servants,  driving 
the  purest  blooded  horses,  wearing  the  richest  dresses  and 
the  rarest  jewels,  giving  the  grandest  balls,  and — ^to  use  a 
common  but' strong  phrase — ^'^  going  it  with  a  rush ! "  All 
in  the  desperate  hope  of  securing  for  the  young  ladies 
wealthy  husbands  from  among  the  titled  aristocracy. 

At  length  came  another  crisis ;  and  once  more  Herman 
Brudenell  was  compelled  to  intervene  between, them  and 
ruin.    Thi8  he  did  ^t  a  vast  sacrifice  of  propert^.^^8^^ 
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He  wrote  and  gave  Mr.  Middleton  warning  to  leave  Bru- 
denell  Hall  at  the  end  ®f  the  year,  because,  he  said,  that 
he  himself  wished  to  return  thither. 

He  did  return  thither ;  but  it  was  only  to  sell  oflF,  gradu- 
ally and  privately,  all  the  stock  on  the  home-farm,  all  the 
plate,  rich  furniture,  rare  pictures,  statues,  vases  and  arti- 
cles of  virtu,  in  the  house,  and  all  the  old  plantation 
negroes — ancient  servants  of  the  family,  who  had  lived 
for  generations  on  the  premises. 

While  he  was  at  this  work  he  instituted  cautious  inqui- 
ries about "  one  of  the  tenants,  Hannah  Worth,  the  weaver, 
who  lived  at  Hill  Hut,  with  her  nephew ;"  and  he  learned 
that  Hannah  was  prosperously  married  to  Reuben  Gray 
and  had  left  the  neighborhood  with  her  nephew,  who  had 
received  a  good  education  from  Mr.  Middleton's  family 
school  Brudenell  subsequently  received  a  letter  from  Mr- 
Middleton  himself,  recommending  to  his  favorable  notice 
"  a  young  man,  named  Ishmael  Worth,  living  on  the  Bru- 
denell estates." 

But  as  the  youth  had  left  the  neighborhood  with  hia 
relatives,  and  as  Mr.  Brudenell  really  hoped  that  he  was 
well  provided  for  by  the  large  sum  of  money  for  which  he 
had  given  Hannah  a  check  on  the  day  of  his  departure, 
and  as  he  was  overwhelmed  with  business  cares,  and  lastly, 
tcs  he  dreaded  rather  than  desired  a  meeting  with  his  un- 
known son,  he  deferred  seeking  him  out. 

When  Brudenell  HaU  was  entirely  dismantled,  and  all 
:,he  furniture  of  the  house,  the  stock  of  the  farm  and  tiio 
aegroee  of  the  plantation,  and  aU  the  land  except  the  few 
acres  immediately  around  the  house,  had  been  sold,  and 
the  purchase  money  realized,  he  returned  to  Paris,  settled 
his  mother's  debts,  and  warning  her  that  they  had  nov 
barely  sufl&cient  to  support  them  in  moderate  comfort,  ef 
treated  her  to  return  and  live  quietly  at  Brudenell  Hall. 

But  jao  I  "  If  they  were  poor,  so  much  the  more  reai^on 
why  the  girls  should  marry  rich,"  argued  Mrs-  Brudondi; 
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and  instead  of  retrenching  her  expenses,  she  merely  changed 
the  scene  of  her  operations  from  Paris  to  London,  forget- 
ting the  fact  every  one  else  remembered,  that  her  "  girls," 
though  still  handsome,  because  well  preserved,  were  now 
mature  women  of  thirty-two  and  thirty-five.  Herman 
promised  to  give  them  the  whole  proceeds  of  his  property^ 
reserving  to  himself  barely  enough  to  live  on  in  the  most 
economical  manner.  And  he  let  BrudeneU  Hall  once  more, 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  a  cheap  watering-place  on  the 
Continent,  where  he  remained  for  years,  passing  his  time 
in  reading,  fishing,  boating,  and  other  idle  sea-side  pas- 
times, until  he  was  startled  from  his  repose  by  a  letter  from 
his  mother — a  letter  full  of  anguish,  telling  him  that  her 
younger  daughter,  Eleanor,  had  fled  from  home  in  company 
with  a  certain  Captain  Dugald,  and  that  she  had  traced 
them  to  Liverpool,  whence  they  had  sailed  for  New  York, 
and  entreating  him  to  follow  and  if  possible  save  his 
sister. 

Upon  this  miserable  errand  he  had  revisited  his  native 
country.  He  had  found  no  such  name  as  Dugald  in  any 
of  the  lists  of  passengers  arrived  within  the  specified  time 
by  any  of  the  ocean  steamers  from  Liverpool  to  New  York, 
and  no  such  name  on  any  of  the  hotel  books ;  so  he  left 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  skilfril  detective,  and  came 
down  to  Washington,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  fugitives 
here. 

On  his  first  walk  out  he  had  been  attracted  by  the  crowd 
around  the  City  Hall ;  had  learned  that  an  interesting  trial 
was  going  on;  and  that  some  strange,  new  lawyer  was 
making  a  great  speech.  He  had  gone  in,  and  on  turning 
his  eyes  towards  the  young  b&rrister,  had  been  thunder- 
fltmck  on  being  confronted  by  what  seemed  to  him  the 
living  face  of  Nora  Worth,  elevated  to  masculine  grandeur. 
Those  were  Nora's  lips,  so  beautiful  in  form,  color  and  ex* 
pression ;  Nora's  splendid  eyes,  that  blazed  with  indigna- 
tion, or  melted  with  pity,  or  smiled  with  humor;  Nora^ 
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magnificent  breadth  of  brow,  spanning  from  temple  to 
temple.  He  saw  in  these  remarkable  features  so  much  of 
the  likeness  of  Nora,  that  he  failed  to  see,  in  the  height  of 
the  forehead,  the  outline  of  the  profile,  and  the  occasional 
expression  of  the  countenance,  the  striking  likeness  to  him 
self. 

He  had  been  spell-bound  by  this,  and  by  the  eloquence, 
of  the  young  barrister  until  the  end  of  the  speech,  when 
he  had  hastened  to  Judge  Merlin  and  demanded  the  name 
and  history  of  the  debiUante. 

And  the  answer  had  confirmed  the  prophetic  instincts 
of  his  heart — ^This  rising  star  of  the  forum  was  Nora's 
flonl 

Nora's  son,  bom  in  the  depths  of  poverty  and  shame ; 
panting  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  for  the  very  breath  of 
life;  working  from  the  days  of  hia  infancy  for  daily  bread; 
striving  from  tlie  years  of  his  boyhood  for  knowledge; 
struggling  by  the  most  marvellous  series  of  persevering 
effort  out  of  the  slough  of  infamy  into  which  he  had  been 
cast,  to  his  present  height  of  honor  I  Scarcely  twenty-one 
years  old  and  already  recognized  not  only  as  the  most 
gifted  and  promising  young  member  of  the  bar,  but  as  a 
rising  power  among  the  people  I 

How  proud  he,  the  childless  man,  would  be  to  own  his 
share  in  Nora's  gifted  son,  if  in  doing  so  he  could  avoid 
digging  up  the  old,  cruel  reproach,  the  old,  forgotten 
scandal  I  How  proud  to  hail  Ishmael  Worth  as  Ishmael 
Brudenell ! 

But  this  he  knew  could  never,  never  be.  Every  prin** 
ciple  of  honor,  delicacy  and  prudence  forbade  him  now  to 
interfere  in  the  destiny  of  Nora's  long-ignored  and  neglected 
but  «iftea  «nd  risiiig  sen !  With  what  face  could  he,  the 
atjcayed,  impoverished,  almost  forgotten  master  of  Brude- 
nell Hall,  go  to  this  brilliant  young  barrister  who  had  just 
made  a  splendid  debut  and  achieved  a  dazzling  success  and 
say  to  him : 
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"  I  am  your  father ! " 

And  how  should  he  explain  sucn  a  relationship  to  th^ 
astonished  young  man?  At  making  the  dreadful  eonfes' 
sion  he  felt  that  he  should  be  likely  to  drop  at  the  feet  of 
his  own  son ! 

'  No !  Ishmael  Worth  must  remain  Ishmael  Worth !  If 
he  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  youth,  it  would  not  be  his 
father's  name,  but  his  young  mother's  maiden  name  which 
would  become  illustrious,  in  his  person! 

And  yet,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  seeing  Ishmael 
and  identifying  him  as  Nora's  son,  he  felt  an  irresistible 
desire  to  meet  him  face  to  face,  to  shake  hands  with  him, 
to  talk  with  him,  to  become  acquainted  with  him,  to  be 
friends  with  him ! 

It  was  this  longing  that  urged  Mr.  BrudeneU  to  accept 
Judge  Merlin's  invitation  and  accompany  the  latter  home. 
And  now  in  a  few  moments  this  longing  would  be  gratified. 

In  the  midst  of  all  other  troubled  thoughts  one  question 
perplexed  him.    It  was  this : 

What  had  become  of  the  check  he  had  given  Hannah 
in  the  hour  of  his  departure,  years  ago? 

That  it  had  never  been  presented  and  cashed  two  cir- 
cumstances led  him  to  fear.  The  first  was  that  he  had 
never  seen  it  among  those  returned  to  him  when  his  bant 
book  had  been  made  up ;  and  the  second  was  that  Hannah 
herself  had  shared  the  bitter  poverty  of  her  nephew,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  received  and  appropriated  tho 
money  to  her  own  uses. 

As  he  had  learned  from  the  judge  that  Hannah  was  in 
Washington  he  resolved  to  seek  a  private  interview  with 
her  and  ascertain  what  had  become  of  the  check,  and 
why,  with  the  large  sum  of  money  it  represented,  she  had 
neglected  to  use  it  and  permitted  herself  and  her  nephew 
to  suffer  all  the  evils  of  the  most  abject  poverty. 
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OHAPTBB  LIX. 

fIBSr  XBBHKO  OF  FATHBB  AVD  MW. 

OI^OIlrl^  1  thAtthnaasoiidioiiMataBA 
Befot«  a  father*!  face.— Btboii. 

WHILE  Mr.  Bradenell  still  ruminated  orer  these  affairs 
the  second  dinner-bell  rang  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  Jndge  Merlin  rapped  and  entered  the  chamber, 
yAHh  old-fashioned  hospitality,  to  shoir  his  gaest  the  way 
to  the  drawing-room. 

**  You  feel  better,  I  hope,  Brudenellf  *'  he  inquired. 

•'  YeB,  thank  you,  judge/' 

^  Come  then.  We  will  go  down.  We  are  a  little  behind 
time  at  best  this  evening,  upon  account  of  our  young 
friend's  long-winded  address.  It  was  a  splendid  affair, 
though  1  Worth  waiting  to  hear,  was  it  not  f  '*  proudly 
inquired  the  judge  as  they  descended  the  stairs. 

They  entered  the  drawing-room. 

It  was  a  family  party  that  was  assembled  there,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  Viscount  Vincent,  who  indeed  had 
become  a  daily  visitor,  a  recognized  suitor  of  Miss  Merlin, 
and  almost  one  ef  their  set. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Brudenell  had  paid  his  respects  to  each 
member  of  the  family.  Lord  Vincent  advanced  frankly 
ind  cordially  to  greet  him  as  an  old  acquaintance,  saying  : 

"  I  had  just  learned  from  Miss  Merlin  your  arrival  1 
f  on  must  have  left  London  very  soon  after  I  did  f  ** 

Before  Mr.  Brudenell  could  reply.  Judge  Merlin  came  up 
with  Ishmael  and  said  * 

**  Lord  Vincent,  excuse  me  I — Mr.  Brudenell  permit  me 
—Mr.  Worth,  of  the  Washington  Bar.** 

Herman  Brudenell  turned  and  confronted  Ishinae) 
Worth.    And  father  and  son  stood  face  to  Caqs  f 
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Herman's  face  was  quivering  with  irrepressible  yet  nn« 
speakable  emotion ;  Islimaer3  countenance  was  serene  and 
smiling. 

No  faintest  instinct  warned  Nora's  son  that  he  stood  in 
the  presence  of  his  father  I  He  saw  before  him  a  tall, 
thin,  fair-complexionedy  gentlemanly  person,  whose  light 
hair  was  slightly  silvered,  and  whose  dark  brown  eyes,  in 
such  strange  contrast  to  the  blonde  hair,  were  bent  with 
interest  upon  him. 

'^  I  am  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,  young  gentle- 
man ?  Permit  me  to  offer  you  my  congratulations  upon 
your  very  decided  success,'^  said  Mr.  Brudenell,  giving  his 
hand. 

Ishmael  bowed. 

*'  Brudenell,  will  you  take  my  daughter  in  to  dinner?  ** 
<«aid  Judge  Merlin,  seeing  that  Lord  Vincent  had  already 
given  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Middleton. 

Herman,  glad  to  be  relieved  from  a  position  that  was 
beginning  to  overcome  his  self-possession,  bowed  to  Miss 
Merlin,  who  smilingly  accepted  his  escorti 

Judge  Merlin  drew  Bee's  arm  within  his  own  and  fol- 
lowed. And  Mr.  Middleton,  with  a  comic  smile,  crooked 
his  elbow  to  Ishmael,  who  laughed  instead  of  accepting  it, 
and  those  two  walking  side  by  side  brought  up  the  rear. 

That  dinner  passed  very  much  as  other  dinners  of  the 
same  class.  Judge  Merlin  was  cordial,  Mr.  Middleton 
facetious,  Lord  Vincent  gracious,  Mr.  Brudenell  silent  and 
^apparently  abstracted,  and  Ishmael  was  attentive-— a  lis* 
tener  rather  than  a  speaker.  The  ladies  as  usual  at  dinner* 
parties,  where  the  conversation  turns  upon  politics,  were 
rather  in  the  background,  and  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  withdrawing  from  the  table,  leaving  the  gentiemen  to 
finish  their  political  discussion  over  their  wine. 

The  latter,  however,  did  not  linger  long  }  but  soon  fol- 
lowed the  ladies  to  the  drawing-room,  where  coffee  was 
serv'ed.  And  soon  after  the  party  separated  for  the  even- 
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Ing.    Herman  Brudenell  withdrew  to  his  chamber  wit! 
one  idea  occupying  him — ^his  son  I 

Since  the  death  of  Nora  had  paralyzed  his  afifections, 
Herman  Brudenell  had  loved  no  creature  on  earth,  until 
he  met  her  son  upon  this  evening.  Now  the  frozen  love 
)f  years  melted  and  flowed  into  one  strong,  impetuous 
3tream  towards  him— her  son—Ais  son  I  Ohl  that  he 
might  dare  to  claim  him ! 

\  was  la'o  when  Mr.  Brudenell  fell  asleep — so  late  that 
he  overslept  himself  in  the  morning.  And  when  at  last 
he  awoke  and  rung  for  his  hot  water,  he  was  surprised  to 
^nd  that  it  was  ten  o'clock. 

But  Judge  Merlin's  house  was  "Liberty  Hall."  His 
guests  breakfasted  when  they  got  up,  and  got  up  when 
they  awoke.  It  was  one  of  his  crotchets  never  to  have 
any  one  awakened.  He  said  that  when  people  had  had 
deep  enough,  they  would  awaken  of  themselves,  and  to 
awaken  them  before  that  was  an  injurious  interference 
with  nature.  And  his  standing  order  in  regard  to  him- 
self was,  that  no  one  should  ever  rouse  him  from  sleep 
unless  the  house  was  on  fire,  or  some  one  at  the  point  of 
death  1  And  woe  betide  any  one  who  should  disregard 
this  order  I 

So  Mr.  Brudenell  had  been  allowed  to  sleep  until  he 

woke  up  at  ten  o'clock,  and  when  he  went  down-stairs  at 

eleven  he  found  a  warm  breakfast  awaiting  him,  and  the 

ittle  housewife,  Bee,  presiding  over  the  coffee,  mufiins, 

,nd  broiled  chickens. 

As  Bee  poured  out  his  coffee  she  informed  him,  in  answer 
io  his  remarks,  that  all  the  members  of  the  family  had 
breakfasted  and  gone  about  their  several  affairs.  The 
judge  and  Ishmael  had  gone  to  court,  and  Mrs.  Middleton 
and  Claudia  on  a  shopping  expedition;  but  that  they 
would  all  be  back  at  the  luncheon  hour,  which  was  two 
o'clock. 
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HERMAN   AND  HANNAH. 

She  had  the  passiona  of  her  herd, 
She  spake  some  bitter  truths  that  day. 

Indeed  he  caught  one  ugly  word. 
Was  scarcely  fit  for  her  to  say  I — ^Anon. 

WHEN  breakfast  was  over,  Mr.  Brudenell  took  his  hat 
and  walked  down  the  avenue  to  Seventh  street,  and 
to  the  "  Farmer's  "  in  search  of  Hannah. 

In  answer  to  his  inquiries  he  was  told  that  she  was  in 
and  he  was  desired  to  walk  up  to  her  room.  A  servant 
preceded  him,  opened  a  door,  and  said  : 

**  Here  is  a  ge'man  to  see  you,  mum/' 

And  Mr.  Brudenell  entered. 

Hannah  looked,  dropped  the  needlework  she  held  in  her 
hand,  started  up,  overturning  the  chair,  and  with  a  stare 
of  consternation,  exclaimed  : 

'*  The  Lord  deliver  us  I  is  it  you  ?  and  hasn't  the  devil 
got  you  yet,  Herman  Brudenell  ?  " 

*'  It  is  I,  Hannah,"  he  answered,  dropping  without  invi- 
tation into  the  nearest  seat. 

'^  And  what  on  earth  have  you  come  for,  after  all  these 
years  ?  "  she  asked,  continuing  to  stare  at  him. 

**  To  see  you^  Hannah." 

^  And  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  do  you  want 
ito  see  me  for  ? — I  don't  want  to  see  you  j  and  that  I  tell 
^you  plainly  ;  for  I'd  just  as  lief  see  old  Nick  !" 

'*  Hannah,"  said  Herman  Brudenell,  with  an  unusual 
assumption  of  dignity,  "  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you 
about —  Are  you  quite  alone  ?  "  he  suddenly  broke  off 
and  inquired,  cautiously  glancing  around  the  room. 

*'  What's  that  to  you  ?  What  can  you  have  to  say  to 
me  that  you  could  not  shout  from  the  house-top  ?  Yes, 
Fm  alone,  if  you  must  know  ! " 
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"  Then  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about  my  son," 

*Your — whcUt^^  demanded  Hannah,  with  a  frown  as 
t>lack  as  midnight 

'*  My  SON,"  repeated  Herman  Brudenell,  with  emphasis. 

"Your  son?  What  son?  I  didn't  know  you  had  a 
son !    What  should  I  know  about  your  son  ?  ^ 

"Woman,  stop  this  I  I  speak  of  my  son,  Ishmael 
W'orth  I  whom  I  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  court-room 
yesterday !  And  I  ask  you  how  it  has  fared  with  him 
these  many  years?"  demanded  Mr.  Brudenell,  sternly, 
for  he  was  beginning  to  lose  patience  with  Hannah. 

"  Oh— h !  So  you  met  Ishmael  Worth  in  the  court-room 
yesterday,  just  when  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  the  most 
talented  man  there,  did  you?  That  accounts  for  it  all  I 
I  understand  it  now  I  You  could  leave  him  in  his  help- 
less, impoverished,  orphaned  infiancy  to  perish  I  You  could 
utterly  neglect  him,  letting  him  suffer  with  cold  and  hun- 
ger and  sickness  for  years  and  years  and  years !  And  now 
that,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  he  has  worked  him* 
self  up  out  of  that  horrible  pit  into  the  open  air  of  tLit 
world ;  and  now  that  from  being  a  poor,  despised  outcast 
babe  he  has  risen  to  be  a  man  of  note  among  men ;  Twvb'^ 
forsooth,  you  want  to  claim  him  as  your  son !  Herman 
Brudenell,  I  always  hated  you,  but  now  I  scorn  youi 
Twenty  odd  years  ago  I  would  have  killed  you,  only  I 
didn't  want  to  kill  your  soul  as  well  as  your  body,  noi 
likewise  to  be  hanged  for  you !  And  now  I  would  shy  this 
jtick  of  wood  at  your  head  only  that  I  don't  want  Reubeu 
3ray  to  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  wife  took  up 
for  assault  I  But  I  hate  you,  Herman  Brudenell !  And  I 
de&pke  you  I  There !  take  yourself  out  ol  my  sight ! " 
Mr*  Brudenell  stamped  impatiently  and  said : 
*'  Hannah,  you  speak  angrily,  and  therefore,  of  course, 
foolishly.  What  good  could  accrue  to  me,  or  to  him,  by 
toy  claiming  Ishmael  as  my  son,  unless  I  could  prove  a 
laaiTiage  with  his  xuother?    It  would  cnly  unearth  the 
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old,  cruel,  unmerited  scandal  now  forgotten !  No,  Han- 
nah ;  to  you  only,  who  are  the  sole  living  depository  of  the 
Secret,  will  I  solace  myself  by  speaking  of  him  as  my  sonl 
You  reproach  me  with  having  left  him  to  perish.  I  did 
not  so.  I  left  in  your  hands  a  check  for  several — I  for- 
get now  how  many — ^thousand  dollars  to  be  used  for  hk 
benefit.  And  I  always  hoped  that  he  was  well  provided 
for  until  yesterday,  when  Judge  Merlin,  little  thinking  the 
interest  I  had  in  the  story,  gave  me  a  sketch  of  Ishmael's 
early  sufferings  and  struggles.  And  now  I  ask  you  what 
became  of  that  check?  " 

"That  check?  What  check?  What  in  the  world  do 
you  mean?" 

"  The  check  for  several  thousand  dollars  which  I  gave 
you  on  the  day  of  my  departure,  to  be  used  for  IshmaeFs 
benefit." 

"  Well,  Herman  Brudenell !  I  always  thought,  with  aU 
your  faults,  you  were  still  a  man  of  truth;  Vut  after 
this—!" 

And  Hannah  finished  by  lifting  her  hands  anc?  eyes  in 
horror ! 

"  Hannah,  you  do  severely  try  my  temper,  but  in  memory 
of  all  your  kindness  to  my  son — " 

"  Oh  1  7  wasn't  kind  to  him !  I  was  as  bad  to  him  as 
you  and  all  the  rest  1  I  wished  him  dead  and  neglected 
huni" 

"You  did!" 

"  Of  course !  Could  anybody  expect  me  to  care  more  foi 
iim  than  his  own  father  did  ?  Yes  1  I  wished  him  dead 
and  neglected  him,  because  I  thought  he  had  no  right  to 
be  in  the  world  and  would  be  better  out  of  it !  So  did 
every  one  else  1  But  he  sucked  his  little,  skinnj  thumb, 
and  looked  alive  at  us  Tvith  his  big,  bright  eyes,  and  lived 
in  defiance  of  everybody !  And  only  see  what  he  has  lived 
to  be!  Bat  it  is  the  good  Lord's  doings  and  not  mine 
and  not  yours,  H.3t*fyi>j\  Bnidene)!,  so  don't  thank  me  was 
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more  tot  kindness  that  I  never  showed  to  Ishmael,  and 
don't  tell  any  more  bragging  lies  about  the  checks  for 
thousands  of  dollars  that  you  never  left  him  1 " 

Again  Herman  Brudenell  stamped  impatiently,  frowned, 
bit  his  lips  and  said : 

"  You  shall  not  goad  me  to  anger  with  the  two-edged 
jword  of  your  tongue,  Hannah  I  You  are  unjust,  because 
you  are  utterly  mistaken  in  your  premises  1  I  did  leave 
that  check  of  which  I  speak !  And  I  wish  to  know  what 
became  of  it,  that  it  was  not  used  for  the  support  and  edu- 
cation of  Ishmael.  Listen,  now,  and  I  will  bring  the 
whole  circumstance  to  your  recollection." 

And  Herman  Brudenell  related  in  detail  all  the  little 
incidents  connected  with  his  drawing  of  the  check,  ending 
with: 

^Now  don't  you  remember,  Hannah?" 

Hannah  looked  surprised,  and  said : 

"  Yes,  but  was  that  little  bit  of  dirty  white  paper,  tore 
t>ut  of  an  old  book,  worth  all  that  money?  " 

"  Yes !  after  I  had  drawn  a  check  upon  it  I " 

"  I  didn't  know !  I  didn't  understand  1 1  was  sort  o'  dazed 
with  grief,  I  suppose." 

"  But  what  became  of  the  paper,  Hannah?  '* 

"  Mrs.  Jones  lit  the  candle  with  it  1 " 

"Oh!  Hannah!" 

"Was  the  money  all  lost?  entirely  lost  because  that  little 
bit  of  paper  was  burnt?  " 

"  To  you  and  to  Ishmael  it  was,  of  course,  since  you 
<aever  received  it;  but  to  me  it  was  not,  since  it  was  never 
drawn  from  the  bank." 

"Well,  then,  Mr.  Brudenell,  since  the  money  was  not 
lost,  I  do  not  so  much  care  if  the  check  was  burnt  I  I 
should  not  have  used  it  for  myself,  or  Ishmael,  anyhow  * 
Though  I  am  ^d  to  know  that  you  did  not  neglect  him, 
and  leave  him  to  perish  in  destitution,  as  I  supposed  you 
hadi    I  am  very  ^ad  that  you  took  measures  for  hiA  bep- 
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eBt,  although  he  never  profited  by  them/ and  I  never  wonid 
have  let  him  do  so  I  Still  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  yon 
did  your  dnty ;  and  I  am  sorry  I  was  so  an  jnat  to  yon, 
Mr.  BmdenelL" 

'*  Say  no  more  of  that,  Hannah  !  Let  as  talk  of  my  son 
Bemember  that  it  is  only  to  yon  that  I  can  talk  of  him 
,  Tell  me  all  abont  his  infancy  and  childhood.  Tell  m^ 
little  anecdotes  of  him.  I  want  to  know  more  about  him 
than  the  judge  oould  toil  me  I  I  know  old  women  love  to 
gossip  at  great  length  of  old  times,  so  gossip  away,  Han- 
nah I  tell  me  everything !  You  shall  have  a  most  inker- 
^ted  listener  t  ** 

« *  (Md  women/  indeed  !  Not  so  very  much  older  than 
yaorsell^  Mr.  Herman  Bradenell  I  if  it  comes  to  that  I  But 
any  ways»  if  Beuben  don't  see  as  I  am  oId»  you  needn't  hit 
me  in  the  teeth  with  it  I "  snapped  Mrs.  Oray. 

''  Hannah  !  Hannah  !  what  a  temper  yon  have  got,  to  be 
snie  I    It  is  well  Beuben  is  at  patient  as  Job  I " 

"  It  is  enough  to  rouse  any  woman's  temper  to  be  called 
old  to  her  very  face  I" 

''So  it  is,  Hannah;  I  admit  it,  and  beg  your  pardon! 
But  nothing  was  farther  from  my  thoughts  than  to  offend 
you  I  I  feel  old  myself-^very  old^  and  so  I  naturally  think 
txt  the  companions  of  my  youth  as  old  also.  And  now^ 
will  you  talk  to  me  about  my  son  P  '* 

"  Well,  yes,  I  will/*  answered  Hannah,  and  her  tongue 
being  loosened  upon  the  subject,  she  gave  Mr.  Brudeneli 
all  the  incidents  and  anecdotes  with  which  the  reader  is 
already  acquainted  and  a  great  many  more  with  which  1 
could  not  cumber  this  story. 

White  she  was  still  *'  gossiping  "  and  Herman  listening, 
steps  were  heard  without  and  tho  door  opened  and  Reuben 
flray  entered,  smiling  and  radiant,  nni  leadin:^  two  robu^s 
children— a  boy  and  a  givl—each  with  a  little  basket  of 
«urly  fruit  in  hand 

On  m^:.VL^  »  stranger  HouLu::-^.  ;-^ny  tcok  off  his  bat,  aJl(l 
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file  cliil<ben  stopped  short,  put'  their  fingers  in  their 
mouths  and  stared. 

"Reuben,  have  you  forgotten  our  old  landlord,  Mr. 
Herman  Brudenell  ?  "  inquired  Hannah. 

"Why  law,  so  it  is!  I'm  main  glad  to  see  you,  sir!  I 
hope  I  find  you  .well  I  "  exclaimed  Reuben,  beaming  all 
3ver  with  welcome,  as  Mr.  Brudenell  arose  and  shook 
hands  with  him,  replying : 

"Quite  well,  and  very  happy  to  see  you.  Gray." 

"  John  and  Mary,  where  are  your  manners  ?  Take  your 
fingers  out  of  your  moutiiB  this  minute!— I^m  quite 
ashamed  of  you ! — and  bow  to  the  gentleman !  "  said 
Hannah,  admonishing  her  ..offspring. 

"Whose  fine  children  are  these?"  inquired  Mr.  Brude- 
nell, drawing  the  shy  little  ones  to  him. 

Reuben'i^  honest  face  glowed  all  over  with  pride  and  joy 
as  he  answared : 

"They  are  oursy  sir!  they  are  indeed!  though  you 
mightn't  think  it,  to  took  at  them  and  us  1  And  Ishmael 
— ^that  is  our  nephew,  sir — ^and  though  he  is  now  Mr. 
Worth,  and  a  splendid  lawyer,  he  won't  turn  a,gin  his  plain 
kin,  nor  hear  to  our  calling  of 'him  anythink  else  but  Ish- 
mael ;  and  after  i^jkiag  his  great  speech  yesterday,  actlUy 
walked  right  out'n  the  court-room,  afore  all  the  people,  arm 
in  arm  long  o'  Hannah! — Ishmael,  as  I  was  a  saying,  tells 
me  as  how  this  boy,  John,  have  got  a  good  head,  and  would 
make  a  fine  scoUard,  and  how,  by-and-by,  he  means  to 
';ake  him  for  a  stoodient,  and  make  a  lawyer  on  him.  And 
is  for  the  girl,  sir — why,  law  ^  look  at  her !  you  can  see  for 
yourself,  sir,  as  she  will  have  all  her  mother's  beauty.** 

And  Reuben,  with  a  broad,  brown  hand  laid  benignantly 
upon  each  little  head,  smiled  down  upon  the  children  of 
his  age  with  all  the  glowing  effulgence  of  an  autumnal 
noonday  sun  shining  d'ywn  upon  the  late  flowerSv 

But — poor  Hannah's  '*  beauty ! " 

Mr.  Brudenell  repres.  d  the  smile  that  rose  to  his  lip* 
40 
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for  he  felt  that  ibe  innocent  illusionfi  of  honest  affection 
were  far  too  sacred  to  be  laughed  at. 

And  with  some  well-deserved  compliments  to  the  health 
and  intelligence  of  the  boy  and  girl,  he  kissed  them  both, 
shook  hands  with  Hannah  and  Reuben,  and  went  away. 

He  turned  his  steps  towards  the  City  HaU,  with  the  in 
tention  of  going  into  the  court-room  and  comforting  hit 
soul  by  watching  the  son  whom  he  durst  not  acknowl* 
edge. 

And  as  he  walked  thither,  how  he  envied  humble  Beu* 
ben  Gray  his  parental  happiness  I 


CHAPTER   LXI. 

ENVY. 

WeUI  blot  him  black  with  BlAuder's ink. 

He  stands  as  white  as  snow  I 
You  serve  him  better  than  yon  think 

And  kinder  than  you  know ; 
What?  is  it  not  some  credit  then^ 

That  he  provokes  your  blame  ? 
This  merely,  with  aU  better  men. 

Is  quite  a  kind  of  &me  I— M.  F.  TitFFEB. 

MR.  BRUDENELL  found  Ishmael  in  the  ante-room  of 
the  court  in  close  conversation  with  a  client,  an 
elderly,  care-worn  woman  in  widow's  weeds.  He  caught 
A  few  words  of  her  discourse  to  which  Ishmael  appeared 
to  be  listening  with  sympathy. 

^'Yes,  sir,  Maine;  we  belong  to  Bangor.  He  went  to 
California  some  years  ago  and  made  money.  And  he  was 
on  his  way  home  and  got  as  far  as  this  dty,  where  he  was 
taken  ill  with  the  cholera,  at  his  brother's  house,  where  he 
died  before  I  could  get  to  him ;  leaving  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  all  in  California  gold,  which  his  brother 
refuses  to  give  up,  denyino;  -11  Vnowledflre  of  it.    It  is  rob» 
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bery  of  the  widow  and  orphan,  sir,  and  nothing  short  of 
that  1 " — fihe  was  saying. 

"  If  this  is  as  you  state  it,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  case  for 
a  detective  policeman  and  a  criminal  prosecution,  rather 
^iian  for  an  attorney  and  a  civil  suit,"  said  Ishmael. 

"  So  it  ought  to  be,  sir,  for  he  deserves  punishment;  but 
I  have  been  advised  to  sue  him  and  I  mean  to  do  it,  if  you 
will  take  my  case.  But  if  you  do  take  it,  sir,  it  must  be 
on  conditions." 

"Yes.    What  are  they?" 

"  Why,  if  you  do  not  recover  the  money,  you  will  not 
receive  any  pay ;  but  if  you  do  recover  the  money,  you 
will  receive  a  very  large  share  of  it  yourself,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  your  services  and  your  rist" 

"  I  cannot  take  your  case  on  these  terms,  madam ;  I  can- 
not accept  a  conditional  fee,"  said  Ishmael,  gently. 

"Then  what  shall  I  do?"  exclaimed  the  widow,  burst- 
ing into  tears.  "  I  have  no  money  and  shall  not  have  any 
ontil  I  get  that  I  And  how  can  I  get  that  unless  I  sue  for 
It?  Or  how  sue  for  it,  unless  you  are  willing  to  take  the 
risk?  Doj  sir,  try  iti  It  will  be  no  risk,  after  all ;  you  will 
be  sure  to  gain  it!" 

"  It  is  not  the  risk  that  I  object  to,  madam ; "  said  Ish- 
mael, very  gently,  "  but  it  is  iiMs : — ^to  make  my  fee  out  of 
my  case  would  appear  to  me  a  sort  of  professional  gam- 
bling, from  which  I  should  shrink." 

"  Ilien,  Heaven  help  me,  what  shall  I  do?  "  exclaimed 
he  widow,  weeping  afresh. 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself.  I  will  call  and  see  you  this 
afternoon.  And  if  your  case  is  what  you  represent  it  to 
be,  I  will  undertake  to  conduct  it,"  said  IshmaeL  And 
in  that  moment  he  made  up  his  mind  that  if  he  should 
find  the  widow's  cause  a  just  one,  he  would  once  more 
make  a  free  offering  of  his  services. 

The  new  client  thanked  him,  gave  her  address  and  A» 
parted. 
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Ishmael  turned  to  go  into  the  court-room  and  found 
himself  confronted  with  Mr.  Brudenell. 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Worth !  I  see  you  have  another 
client  already." 

"A  possible  one,  sir,"  replied  Ishmael,  smiling  with  eat^ 
i  ^  I  action  as  he  shook  hands  with  Mr,  Brudenell. 

"A  poor  one,  you  meanl  Poor  widows  with  claims 
alway«j  make  a  prey  of  young  lawyers,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  willing  to  plead  for  nothing,  rather  than  not  plead 
at  all  I  And  it  is  all  very  well,  as  it  gives  the  latter 
an  opea'rg.  But  you  are  not  one  of  these  briefless  law- 
yers; y<yu  havB  already  made  your  mark  in  the  world, 
and  so  yoa  must  not  permit  these  female  forlomites  that 
haunt  the  courts  to  consume  all  your  time  and  attention," 

*^  Sir,"  said  Ishmael,  gravely  and  fervently,  "  I  owe  so 
much  to  God^— so  much  more  than  I  can  ever  hope  to 
pay,  that  at  least  I  must  show  my  gratitude  to  Him  by 
working  for  His  poorl— *Do  you  not  think  that  is  only 
right,  sir?" 

And  Ishmael  looked  into  the  face  of  this  stranger,  whom 
he  had  seen  but  once  before^  with  a  singular  longing  for 
his  approval. 

"  Yes  1  I  do  I  my-*I  do,  Mr.  Worth  I "  replied  Brudenell 
wiUi  emotion,  as  they  entered  ibo  court-room  together. 

Late  that  afternoon  Ishmad  kept  his  appointment  with 
the  widow  Cobham,  and  their  consultation  ended  in  Ish- 
mael's  acceptance  of  her  brief.  Other  clients  also  came 
to  him  and  soon  his  hands  were  full  of  business. 
'  As  the  Supreme  Court  had  risen,  and  Judge  Merlin  had 
little  or  no  official  business  on  hand,  Ishmael's  position 
in  his  office  was  almost  a  sinecure,  and  therefore  the  young 
man  delicately  hinted  to  his  employer  the  propriety  of  a 
separation  between  them. 

"iVb,  Ishmael !  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  part  with 
you  yet.  It  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  there  is  but  little  to 
do  now ;  but  recoUect  that  for  m*  »vitf,.<  }>ast  there  has  beeo 
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A  great  deal  to  do,  and  you  have  done  about  four  times  as 
much  work  for  me  as  I  was  entitled  to  expect  of  you.  So 
that  now  you  have  earned  the  right  to  stay  on  with  me  to 
fhe  end  of  the  year,  without  doing  any  work  at  all." 

"But,  sir— " 

"  But  I  wou't  hear  a  word  about  your  leaving  us  just  yet, 
ighmael.  I  will  hold  you  to  your  engagement,  at  least 
antil  the  first  of  June,  when  we  all  return  to  Tangle- 
wood  ;  then,  if  you  wish  it,  of  course  I  will  release  you, 
us  your  professional  duties  will  require  your  presence  in 
the  city.  But  while  we  remain  in  town,  I  wiU  not  consent 
to  your  leaving  us,  nor  release  you  from  your  engage* 
ment,"  said  the  judge. 

And  Ishmael  was  made  happy  by  this  decision.  It  had 
been  a  point  of  honor  with  him,  as  there  was  so  little  to 
do,  to  offer  to  leave  the  judge's  employment ;  but  now  that 
the  offer  had  been  refused,  and  he  was  held  to  his  engage- 
ment, he  was  very  much  pleased  to  find  himself  obliged 
to  remain  under  the  same  roof  with  Claudia. 

Ah  1  sweet  and  fatal  intoxication  of  her  presence !  he 
would  not  willingly  tear  himself  away  from  it. 

Meanwhile  this  pleasure  was  but  occasional  and  fleeting. 
He  seldom  saw  Claudia  except  at  the  dinner  hour. 

Miss  Merlin  never  now  got  up  to  breakfast  with  the 
family.  Her  life  of  fashionable  dissipation  was  beginning 
to .  tell  even  on  her  youthful  and  vigorous  constitution. 
Every  evening  she  was  out  until  a  late  hour,  at  some  pub- 
ic ball,  private  party,  concert,  theatre,  lecture-room,  or 
3ome  other  place  of  amusement.  The  consequence  was 
that  she  -yas  always  too  tired  to  rise  and  breakfast  with 
the  family,  whom  she  seldom  joined  until  the  two  o'clock 
lunch.  And  at  that  hour  Ishmael  was  sure  to  be  at  court, 
where  the  case  of  Cobham  versus  Hanley,  in  which  Mr. 
Worth  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  was  going  on.  Ai,  ifae 
six  o'clock  dinner  he  daily  met  her,  as  I  said,  but  that  was 
glways  in  public.    And  immediately  after  coffee  she  would 
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go  out,  attended  by  Mrs.  Middleton  as  chaperone  and  the 
Viscount  Vincent  as  escort.  And  she  would  return  long 
after  Ishmael  had  retired  to  his  room,  so  that  he  would 
not  see  her  again  until  the  next  day  at  dinner.  And  so 
the  days  wore  on. 

Mr.  Brudenell  remained  the  guest  of  Judge  Merlin.  A 
strange  affection  was  growing  up  between  him  and  Ishma^ 
Worth  I  Brudenell  understood  the  secret  of  this  affection; 
Ishipael  did  not.  The  father,  otherwise  childless,  naturally 
loved  the  one  gifted  son  of  his  youth,  and  loved  him  the 
more  that  he  durst  not  acknowledge  him.  And  Ishmael, 
in  his  genial  nature,  loved  in  return  the  stranger  wha 
showed  so  much  affectionate  interest  in  him.  No  one  per* 
ceived  the  likeness  that  was  said  by  the  viscount  to  exist 
between  the  two  except  the  viscount  himself;  and  since  he 
had  seen  them  together  he  ceased  to  comment  upon  the 
subject. 

Reuben  Gray  and  his  family  had  returned  home,  so  that 
Mr.  Brudenell  got  no  farther  opportunity  of  talking  with 
Hannah. 

The  Washington  season,  prolonged  by  an  extra  session 
of  Congress,  was  at  length  drawing  to  a  close ;  and  it  waa 
finished  off  with  a  succession  of  very  brilliant  parties. 
Ishmael  Worth  was  now  included  in  every  invitation  sent 
to  the  family  of  Judge  Merlin,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
urgent  advice  of  the  judge  he  accepted  many  of  these  in- 
vitations, and  appeared  in  some  of  the  most  exclusive 
drawing-rooms  in  Washington,  where  his  handsome  per- 
son, poHshed  manners,  and  distinguished  talents  made  him 
welcome. 

But  none  among  these  brilliant  parties  equalled  in 
splendor  the  ball  given  early  in  the  season  by  the  Merlins. 

"And  since  no  one  has  been  able  to  eclipse  my  ball,  I 
will  eclipse  it  myself  by  a  still  more  splendid  one — a,  final 
grand  display  at  the  end  of  the  season,  like  a  final  grand 
tableau  at  the  close  of  a  pantomime/'  said  Gaudia. 
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'*My  dear,  you  will  ruin  yourself,"  expostulated  Mrs. 
Middleton. 

"My  aunt,  I  shall  be  a  viscountess,"  replied  Miss 
Merlin. 

And  preparations  for  the  great  party  were  immediately 
3ommenced.  More  than  two  hundred  invitations  were 
sent  out.  And  the  aid  of  the  three  great  mmistars  of 
fashion — ^Vourienne,Devizac  and  Dureezie — were  called  in, 
and  each  was  furnished  with  a  carte-blanche  as  to  expenses. 
And  as  to  squander  the  money  of  the  prodigal  Heiress  was 
to  illustrate  their  own  arts,  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  in  the  freest  mann^.  s 

For  a  few  days  the  house  was  closed  to  visitors,  and 
Ijiven  up  to  suflFer  the  will  of  the  decorator  Vourienne  and 
lii«  attendant  magicians,  who  soon  contrived  to  transform 
the  bober  mansion  of  the  American  judge  into  something 
very  like  the  gorgeous  palace  of  an  Oriental  prince.  And 
as  if  they  would  not  be  prodigal  enough  if  left  to  them- 
selves, Claudia  continually  interfered  to  instigate  them  to 
new  extravagances. 

Meanwhile  nothing  was  talked  of  in  fashionable  circles 
but  the  approaching  ball,  and  the  novelties  it  was  expected 
to  develop. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day,  Vourienne  and  his  imps 
having  completed  their  fancy  papering,  painting  and  gild- 
ing, and  put  the  finishing  touches  by  festooning  all  the 
walls  and  ceilings,  and  wreathing  all  the  gilded  pillars, 
jvith  a  profusion  of  artificial  flowers,  at  last  evacuated  the 
premises,  just  in  time  to  allow  Devizac  and  his  army  to 
march  in  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  feast.  These  forces 
held  possession  of  the  supper-room,  kitchen  and  pantry 
for  ihe  rest  of  the  evening,  and  prepared  a  supper  which 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe,  since  even  the 
eloquent  reporter  of  the  "Republican  Court  Journal" 
failed  to  do  it  justice.  A  little  later  in  the  evening,  Du- 
leeasie  and  bis  celebrated  troupe  arrived,  armed  with  all  the 
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eelebrated  dances — ^waltzes,  polkas,  et  cetera — ^tben  known, 
and  one  or  two  others  composed  expressly  for  this 
occasion. 

And,  when  they  had  taken  their  places,  Claudia  and  her 
party  came  down  into  the  front  drawing-room  to  be  ready 
to  receive  the  company. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  Miss  Merlin's  whim  to  dresL 
with  exceeding  richness.  She  wore  a  robe  of  dazzling 
splendor — a  £a.bric  of  the  looms  of  India,  a  sort  of  gauze 
of  gold,  that  seemed  to  be  composed  of  woven  sunbeams, 
and  floated  gracefully  around  her  elegant  figure  and  ac- 
corded well  with  her  dark  beauty.  The  bodice  of  tlm 
gorgeous  dress  was  literally  starred  with  diamonds.  A 
coronet  of  diamonds  flashed  above  her  black  ringlets,  a 
necklace  of  diamonds  rested  upon  her  full  bosom,  and 
bracelets  of  the  same  encircled  her  rounded  arms.  Such 
a  glowing,  splendid,  refulgent  figure  as  she  presented  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  Mohammedan  Sultana  rather  than 
that  of  a  Christian  maiden.  But  it  was  Miss  Merlin's 
caprice  upon  this  occasion  to  dazzle,  bewilder  and  aston* 
ish. 

Bee,  who  stood  near  her  like  a  maid  of  honor  to  a 
queen,  was  dressed  with  her  usual  simplicity  and  taste,  in 
a  fine  white  crepe,  with  a  single  white  lily  on  her  Ijosom. 

Mrs.  Middleton,  standing  also  with  Claudia^  wore  a  robe 
of  silver  gray. 

And  this  pure  white  on  one  side  and  pale  gray  on  the 
other  did  but  heighten  the  effect  of  Claudia's  magnificent 
costume. 

The  feshionable  hour  for  assembling  at  evening  parties 
was  then  ten  o'clock.  By  a  quarter-past  ten  the  company 
began  to  arrive,  and  by  eleven  the  rooms  were  quite  ftilL 

The  Viscount  Vincent  arrived  early  and  devoted  hii> 
self  to  Miss  MerUn,  standing  behind  her  chair  Uke  a  loid 
In  waiting. 

Ljhiiiri.l  was  also  present  with  this  group  ostcnsifcU   li 
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^*ttendance  upon  Beatrice,  but  really  and  tru\y  waiting 
every  turn  of  Claudia's  countenance  or  conversation. 

While  they  were  all  standing,  grouped  in  this  waj',  to  ^ 
receive  all  comers,  Judge  Merlin  approached,  smiling,  and 
accompanied  by  an  officer  in  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  army,  whom  he  presented  in  these  words : 

"  Claudia,  my  love,  I  bring  you  an  old  acquaintance-^ 
a  very  old  acquaintance — Captain  Burghe." 

Claudia  bowed  as  haughtily  and  distantly  as  it  waa 
possible  to  do ;  and  then,  without  speaking,  glanced  in- 
quiringly at  her  fether  as  if  to  ask — "  How  came  this  per 
son  here?" 

Judge  Merlin  replied  to  that  mute  question  by  saying: 

'*  I  was  so  lucky  as  to  meet  our  young  friend  on  the 
avenue  to-day ;  he  is  but  just  arrived.  I  told  him  what 
was  going  on  here  this  evening  and  begged  him  to  waive 
ceremony  and  come  to  us.  And  he  was  so  good  as  to 
take  me  at  my  word  1  Bee,  my  dear,  don't  you  remember 
your  old  playmate,  Alfred  Burghe?"  said  the  judge,  ap- 
pealing for  relief  to  his  amiable  niece. 

Now,  Bee  was  too  kind-hearted  to  hurt  any  one's  feel- 
ings, and  yet  too  truthful  to  make  professions  she  did  not 
feel.  She  could  not  positively  say  that  she  was  glad  to 
see  Alfred  Burghe;  but  she  could  give  him  her  hand  and 
say: 

"  I  hope  that  you  are  well,  Mr.  Burghe." 

"  Captain  1    Captain,  my  dear !  he  commands  a  company 
low!    Lord  Vincent  permit  me— Captain  Burghe." 

A  haughty  bow  from  the  viscount  and  a  reverential  onf» 
irom  the  captain  acknowledged  this  presentation. 

Then  Mrs.  Middleton  kindly  shook  hands  with  the  UB.- 
welcome  visitor. 

And  finally  Claudia  unbent  a  little  from  her  hauteur 

c'.  condescended  to  address  a  few  common-plaoe  rtemariib 

aim.  But  at  length  her  eyes  Sashed  around  upon  1a^ 
mael  standing  behind  Bee 
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"  You  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Worth,  I  presume,  Cap 
lain  Burghe?  "  she  inquired. 

"  I  have  not  that  honor,"  said  Alfred  Burghe,  arrogantly. 

"  Then  I  will  confer  it  upon  you  I "  said  Claudia,  very 
gravely.  "  Mr.  Worth,  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  pre- 
sent to  you  Captain  Burghe.  Captain  Burghe,  Mr.  Worth, 
of  the  Washington  Bar." 

Ishmael  bowed  with  courtesy ;  but  Alfred  Burghe  grew 
violently  red  in  the  face  and  with  a  short  nod  turned 
away. 

"  Captain  Burghe  has  a  bad  memory,  my  lord ! "  said 
Claudia,  turning  to  the  viscount.  "The  gentleman  to 
whom  I  have  just  presented  him  once  saved  his  life  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  his  own !  It  is  true  the  aflfiair  happened 
long  ago,  when  they  were  both  boys;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  any  one  had  exposed  himself  to  a  death  by  fire  to 
rescue  me  from  a  burning  building,  I  should  remember  it 
to  the  latest  day  of  my  life." 

"  Pardon  me.  Miss  Merlin.  The  circumstance  to  which 
you  allude  was  beyond  my  control,  and  Mr. — a — ^Word's 
share  in  it  without  my  consent;  his  service  was,  I  be- 
lieve, well  repaid  by  my  fiather ;  and  the  trouble  with  me 
is  not  that  my  memory  is  defective,  but  rather  that  it  is 
too  retentive.    I  remember  the  origin  of—" 

^^Our  acquaintance  with  Mr,  Worth  !^^  interrupted  Claudia, 
turning  deadly  pale  and  speaking  in  the  low  tones  of  sup- 
pressed passion.  "Yes,  I  know!  there  was  a  stopped 
carriage,  rifled  hampers,  and  detected  thieves.  There  was 
a  young  gentleman  who  dishonored  his  rank,  and  a  noble 
working  boy  who  distinguished  himself  in  that  afifair.  I 
remember  perfectly  well  the  circumstances  to  which  you 
refer." 

"You  mistake,  Miss  Merlin,"  retorted  Burghe,  with  a 
hot  flush  upon  his  brow,  "  I  do  Tiot  refer  to  that  boyish 
froiic,  for  it  was  no  more  I    I  refer  to — " 

^Mr.  BurghOf  excuse  me.    Mr,  Worth,  will  you  d(o  soe 
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the  favor  to  tell  the  band  to  strike  up  a  quadrille  ?  Lord 
Vincent,  I  presume  they  expect  us  to  open  the  ball.  Bee, 
my  dear,  you  are  engaged  to  Mr.  Worth  for  this  set.  Be 
sure  when  he  returns  to  come  to  the  same  set  with  us  and 
be  our  vis-A-viSy^  said  Claudia,  speaking  rapidly. 

Before  she  had  finished  Ishmael  had  gone  upon  her  er- 
.and,  and  the  band  struck  up  a  lively  quadrille.  Claudia 
gave  her  hand  to  Lord  Vincent,  who  led  her  to  the  head 
of  the  first  set.  When  Ishmael  returned,  Bee  gave  him 
her  hand  and  told  him  Claudia's  wish,  which,  of  coursCj 
had  all  the  force  of  a  command  for  him,  and  he  imme- 
diately led  Be^  to  the  place  opposite  Lord  Vincent  and 
Miss  Merlin. 

And  Captain  Burghe  was  left  to  bite  his  nails  in  foiled 
malignity. 

But  later  in  the  evening  he  took  his  revenge  and 
received  his  punishment. 

It  happened  in  this  manner :  New  quadrilles  were 
being  formed.  Claudia  was  again  dancing  with  Lord  Vin- 
cent, and  they  had  taken  their  places  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  sets.  Ishmael  was  dancing  with  one  of  the  poor 
n^lected  "  wall-flowers  "  to  whom  Bee  had  kindly  intro- 
duced him,  and  he  led  his  partner  to  a  vacant  place  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  sets }  he  was  so  much  engaged  in  try- 
ing to  entertain  the  shy  and  awkward  girl,  that  he  did  not 
observe  who  was  their  via-drvisj  or  overhear  the  remarks 
that  were  made. 

But  Claudia,  who,  with  the  viscount,  was  standing  very 
near,  heard  and  saw  all.  She  saw  Ishmael  lead  his  shy 
young  partner  up  to  the  place  in  the  set,  exactly  opposite 
to  where  Alfred  Burghe  with  his  partner,  Miss  Toumeysee, 
stood.  And  she  heard  Mr.  Burghe  whisper  to  Miss 
Tourneysee: 

"  Excuse  me ;  and  permit  me  to  lead  you  to  a  seat.  The 
person  who  has  just  taken  the  place  opposite  to  us  is  not 
a  p]H)per  associate  even  for  me,  still  less  for  you.^' 
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And  she  saw  Miss  Toumeysee's  look  of  surprise  and 
heard  her  low-toned  exclamation : 

"  Why,  it  is  Mr.  Worth !    I  have  danced  with  him  often  I " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.    I  hope  you  will  take  the  word 
of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  that  he  is  not  a  respectable 
person,  and  by  no  means  a  proper  acquaintance  for  an> 
lady." 

"But  why  not? ^ 

"Pardon  me.  I  cannot  tell  you  why  not  It  is  not  a 
story  f:t  for  your  ears.  But  I  will  tell  your  father.  For  I 
think  the  real  position  of  the  fellow  ought  to  be  known. 
In  the  meantime,  will  you  take  my  word  for  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  said,  and  permit  me  to  lead  you  to  a  seat  ? '' 

"Certainly,"  said  tue  young  lady,  trembling  with 
distress. 

"  I  regret  exceedingly  to  deprive  you  of  your  dance ;  but 
you  perceive  that  there  is  no  other  vacant  place." 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  it  I    Find  me  a  seat." 

This  low-toned  conversation,  every  word  of  which  had 
been  overheard  by  Gaudia,  who,  though  in  another  set^ 
stood  nearly  back  to  back  with  the  speaker,  was  entirely 
lost  to  Ishmael,  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  same  set  with 
him,  but  was  at  a  greater  distance,  and  was  besides  quite 
absorbed  in  the  task  of  reassuring  his  timid  school-girl 
companion. 

Just  as  Burghe  turned  to  lead  his  partner  away,  and   . 
Ishmael,  attracted  by  the  movement,  lifted  his  eyes  to  sec 
the  cause,  Claudia  gently  drew  Lord  Vincent  after  her,  anc 
going  up  to  the  retiring  couple  said : 

"  Miss  Tourneysee,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  will  you  and! 
your  partner  do  myself  and  Lord  Vincent  the  favor  to  ex* 
change  places  with  us  ?  We  particularly  desire  to  form  % 
part  of  this  set." 

"  Oh,  certainly  I "  said  the  young  lady,  wondering,  but 
rejoiced  to  find  that  she  should  not  be  obliged  to  miss  the 
d^-nce.  f  , 
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They  «xcnanged  plases  accordingly;  but  as  they  still 
•  3tood  very  Dear  together,  Claudia  heard  him  whispef  to 
his  partner: 

"  This  evening  I  thiiik  I  will  speak  to  your  father  and 
sonae  other  gentlemen  and  enlighten  them  as  to  who  this 
lollow  re^dly  is!" 

Claudia  heard  all  this;  but  commanded  herself.  Her 
iace  was  pale  as  marble ;  her  lips  were  bloodless ;  but  her 
dark  eyes  had  the  terrible  gleam  of  suppressed  but  deter- 
mined hatred  I  In  such  moods  as  hers,  people  have  some- 
times planned  murder. 

However,  she  went  through  all  the  four  dances  very 
composedly.  And  when  they  were  over  and  Lord  Vincent 
had  led  her  to  a  seat,  she  sent  him  to  fetch  her  a  glass  of 
water,  while  she  kept  her  eye  on  the  movements  of  Cap- 
tain Burghe,  imtil  she  saw  him  deposit  his  partner  on  a 
sofa  and  leave  her  to  fetch  a  cream,  or  some  such 
refreshment. 

And  then  Claudia  arose,  drank  the  ice-water  brought 
her  by  the  viscount,  set  the  empty  glass  on  a  stand  and 
requested  Lord  Vincent  to  give  her  his  arm  down  the 
i'ocm,  as  she  wished  to  speak  to  Captain  Burghe. 

The  viscount  glanced  at  her  in  surprise,  saw  that  her 
lace  was  bloodless ;  but  ascribed  her  pallor  to  fatigue. 

Leaning  on  Lord  Vincent's  arm,  she  went  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  room  until  she  paused  before  the  sofa 
on  which  sat  Miss  Toumeysee  and  several  other  ladiesi, 
attended  by  (Jeneral  Toumeysee,  Captain  Burghe  and 
either  gentlemen. 

.  Burghe  stood  in  front  of  the  so&,  facing  the  ladies  and 
with  his  back  towards  Claudia,  of  whose  approach  he  waa 
eiidxely  ignorant,  as  he  discoursed  as  follows : 

"Quite  unfit  to  be  received  in  respectable  society,  ] 
assure  you,  General  I    Came  of  a  wretchedly  degraded  set 
the  lowest  of  the  low,  upon  my  honor.    This  fellow — " 
'  Claudia  touched  his  shoulder  with  the  end  of  her  faUr 
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Alfred  Burghe  turned  sharply  around  and  confronted 
Miss  Merlin,  and  on  meeting  her  eyes  grew  as  pale  as  she- 
was  herself. 

"  Captain  Burghe,"  she  said,  modulating  her  voice  to  low 
and  courteous  tones,  "you  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
malign  one  of  our  most  esteemed  friends,  at  present  a 
member  of  our  household.  I  regret  this  accident  exceed- 
ingly, as  it  puts  me  under  the  painful  necessity  of  request- 
ing you  to  leave  the  house  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble!" 

"  Miss  Merlin — ! — ^ma'am  I "  began  the  captain,  crimson- 
ing with  shame  and  rage. 

"  You  have  heard  my  request,  sir  I  I  have  no  more  to 
say  but  to  wish  you  a  very  good-evening,"  said  Claudia,  as 
with  a  low  and  sweeping  courtesy  she  turned  away. 

Passing  near  the  hall  where  the  footmen  waited,  she 
spoke  to  one  of  them,  saying : 

"  Powers,  attend  that  gentleman  to  the  front  door." 

All  this  was  done  so  quietly  that  Alfred  Burghe  was  able 
to  slink  from  the  room,  unobserved  by  any  one  except  the 
little  group  around  the  sofa,  whom  he  had  been  entertain- 
ing with  his  calumnies.  To  them  he  had  muttered  that 
he  would  have  satisfaction!  That  he  would  call  Miss 
Merlin's  father  to  a  severe  account  for  the  impertinence  of 
his  daughter,  et  cetera. 

But  the  consternation  produced  by  these  threats  was 
soon  dissipated.  The  band  struck  up  an  alluring  waltz, 
and  Lord  Vincent  claimed  the  hand  of  Beatrice,  and  Ish- 
mael,  smiling,  radiant  and  unsuspicious,  came  in  search 
of  Miss  Tourneysee,  who  accepted  his  hand  for  the  dance 
without  an  instant's  hesitation, 

"  Do  you  know  " — ^inquired  Miss  Tourneysee,  with  a  little 
curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  mutual  enmitv 
between  Burghe  and  Ishmael — "  Do  you  know  wno  Uiat 
Captain  Bur9:he  is  that  danced  the  last  aua4riile  with 
me?'' 
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"  Yes*,  ae  is  the  son  of  the  late  Commodore  Burghe,  who 
was  a  gallant  officer,  a  veteran  of  1812,  and  did  good  ser- 
vice during  the  last  War  of  Independence,"  said  Ishmael, 
generously,  uttering  not  one  word  against  his  implacable 
foe. 

Miss  Tourneysee  looked  at  him  wistfully  and  inquired: 

" Is  the  son  as  good  a  man  as  the  father?  " 

"  I  have  not  known  Captain  Burghe  since  we  were  at 
school  together." 

"  I  do  not  like  him.  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  gentleman." 
said  Miss  Tourneysee. 

Ishmael  did  not  reply.  It  was  not  his  way  to  speak  even 
deserved  evil  of  the  absent. 

But  Miss  Tourneysee  drew  a  mental  comparison  between 
the  meanness  of  Alfred's  conduct  and  the  nobility  of  Ish- 
mael's.    And  the  dance  succeeded  the  conversation. 

Claudia  remained  sitting  on  the  sofa  beside  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton,  until  at  the  close  of  the  dance,  when  she  was  re- 
joined by  the  viscount,  who  did  not  leave  her  again  during 
.the  evening. 

The  early  summer  nights  were  short,  and  so  it  was  near 
the  dawn  when  the  company  separated. 

The  party  as  a  whole  had  been  the  most  splendid  success 
of  the  season. 
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CHAPTER   LXII. 

FOILED  MALICE. 

Through  good  report  and  ill  report, 

The  true  man  goes  hia  way. 
Nor  condescends  to  pay  his  court 

To  what  the  vile  may  aay : — 
Aye,  he  the  scandal  what  they  will. 

And  whisper  what  they  please, 
They  do  bat  &n  his  glory  still 

By  whistling  up  a  breeze. — M.  F.  TUPFEE. 

THE  family  slept  late  next  day,  and  the  breakfast  was 
put  back  to  the  luncheon  hour,  when  at  length  they 
all,  Avith  one  exception,  assembled  around  the  table. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Worth  ?  "  inquired  the  judge. 

"  He  took  a  cup  of  coffee  and  went  to  the  court-house  at 
the  usual  hour,  sir,"  returned  Powers,  who  was  setting  the 
coffee  on  the  table. 

'*  Humph  I  that  hotly  contested  case  of  Cobham  versus 
Hanley  still  in  progress,  I  suppose,"  said  the  judge. 

At  this  moment  Sam  entered  the  breakfast-room  and 
iaid  a  card  on  the  table  before  his  master. 

"Eh?  *  Lieutenant  Springald,  U.  S.  A.?'  Who  the  mis- 
chief is  he  ?  "  said  the  judge,  reading  the  name  on  the  card. 

"  The  gentleman,  sir,  says  he  has  called  to  see  you  on 
particulai-  business,"  replied  Sam. 

"This  is  a  pretty  time  to  come  on  business  I  Show  hino 
up  into  my  office,  Sam." 

The  servant  withdrew  to  obey. 

The  judge  addressed  himself  to  his  breakfast  and  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  party  of  the  preceding 
evening. . 

"  I  wonder  what  became  of  Burghe?  He  disappeared 
(Very  early  in  the  evening,"  said  Judge  Merlin. 

"  I  turned  him  out  of  doors,"  answered  Claudia,  coolly. 

The  jud^re  set  down  his  coff(Rp-cup  and  stared  at  hip 
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"He  deserved  it,  papal  And  nothing  on  earth  but  my 
sex  prevented  me  from  giving  him  a  thrashing  as  well  af 
a  discharge,"  said  Claudia. 

"  What  has  he  done  ?  "inquired  her  father. 

Claudia  told  him  the  whole. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  did  right,  though  I  am  sorry  that 
ihere  should  have  been  any  necessity  for  dismissing  him. 
Degenerate  son  of  a  noble  father,  will  nothing  reform 
him ! "  was  the  comment  of  the  judge. 

Mr.  BrudeneU,  who  was  present  and  had  heard  Claudia's 
account,  was  reflecting  bitterly  upon  the  consequences  of 
his  own  youthful  fault  of  haste,  visited  so  heavily  in  unjust 
reproach  upon  the  head  of  his  faultless  son. 

"  Well ! "  said  the  judge,  rising  from,  the  table,  "  now  I 
will  go  and  see  what  the  deuce  is  wanted  of  me  by  Lieu- 
tenant— Spring — Spring — Spring  chicken  1  or  whatever  his 
name  is ! " 

He  went  up-stairs  and  found  seated  in  his  office  a  beard- 
less youth  in  uniform,  who  arose  and  saluted  him,  saying, 
as  he  handed  a  folded  note : 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  challenge,  sir, 
from  my  friend  and  superior  officer,  Captain  Burghe.'^ 

"A — ^WKAT?"  demanded  the  jvidge,  with  a  frown  as 
black  as  a  thunder-cloud  and  a  voice  sharp  as  its  clap, 
which  made  the  little  officer  jump  from  his  feet. 

"A  challenge,  sir  I "  repeated  the  kHer,  as  soon  as  he  had 
composed  himself. 

"  Why  what  the  deuce  do  you  mea^\  by  bringing  a  chal- 
ienge  tomef  breaking  the  law  under  the  very  nose  of  an 
officer  of  the  law  ?  "  said  the  judge,  sn<?tching  the  note  and 
tearing  it  open.  When  he  had  read  H  he  looked  sternly 
a*  the  messenger  and  said : 

"Why,  don't  you  know  it  is  my  solsmn  duty  to  have 
you  arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  for  bringing  me  this, 
eh?" 

"Sir"— began  the  little  fellow,  drawing  his  figure  up,  , 
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''men  of  honor  rever  resort  to  such  subterfuges,  to  evade 
the  consequences  of  their  own  acts." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  child !  You  know  nothing  about 
what  you  are  talking  of  Men  of  honor  are  not  duellists, 
but  peaceable  and  law-abiding  citizens.  Don't  be  trighir 
ened,my  brave  little  bantam  1 1  won't  have  you  arrested  this 
time;  but  I  will  answer  your  heioic  principal  instead. 
Let  us  see  again — what  is  it  he  says  ?  " 

And  the  judge  sat  down  at  his  writing-table  and  onoe 
more  read  over  the  challenge. 

It  ran  thus : 

Mahbion  Houbb,  Fridajf, 

Judge  Merlin — Sir: — I  have  been  treated  with  the 
grossest  contumely  by  your  daughter,  Miss  Claudia  Merlin. 
I  demand  an  ample  apology  from  the  young  lady,  or  in 
default  of  that,  the  satisfaction  of  a  genUeman  from  your- 
self.   In  the  event  of  the  first  alternative  oflFered  being 
chosen,  my  friend,  Lieutenant  Springald,  the  bearer  of  this, 
is  authorized  to  accept  in  my  behalf  all  proper  apologies 
that  may  be  tendered.    Or  in  the  event  of  the  second 
alternative  offered  being  chosen,  I  must  request  that  you 
will  refer  my  friend  to  any  friend  of  yours,  that  they  may 
<irrange  together  the  terms  of  our  hostile  meeting. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.,  Alfred  Burgee. 

Judge  Merlin  smiled  grimly  as  he  laid  this  precious 
communication  aside  and  took  up  his  pen  to  reply  to  it 
His  answer  ran  as  follows . 

WASmNGTON  HousB,  Fridaiy. 
Captain  Alfred  Burghe  : — ^My  daughter,  Miss  Merlin, 
did  perfectly  right,  and  I  fully  endorse  her  act.  There- 
fore, the  first  alternative  offered — of  making  you  the 
apology  you  demand — is  totally  inadmissible;  but  I 
accept  the  second  one  of  giving  you  the  satisfaction  yoTi 
require.    The  friend  to  whom  I  refer  your  friend  is  Deputy 
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Marshal  Browning,  who  will  be  prepared  to  take  you  both 
in  custody.  And  the  weapons  with  which  I  shall  meet 
you  will  be  the  challenge  that  you  ha.ve  sent  me  and  a 
warrant  for  your  arrest.  Hoping  that  this  course  may 
7*1  ve  perfect  satisfaction, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.,  Randolph  Merlin. 

Judge  Merlin  carefully  fok'.ed  and  directed  this  note 
anv>  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  little  Ueutenant,  saying, 
pleasantly: 

"  There,  my  child  I  There  you  are  1  Take  that  to  your 
principal." 

The  little  fellow  hesitated. 

"  I  hope,  sir,  that  this  contains  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
apology? "  he  said,  turning  it  around  in  his  fingers." 

"  Oh,  perfectly !  amply  1  We  shall  hear  no  more  of  the 
challenge." 

"  I  am  very  glad,  sir,"  said  the  little  lieutenant,  rising. 

"  Won't  you  have  something  before  you  go?  " 

The  lieutenant  hesitated. 

"  Shall  I  ring  for  the  maid  to  bring  you  a  slice  of  bread 
and  butter  and  a  cup  of  milk?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir  1 "  said  Springalu  with  a  look  of 
offended  dignity. 

**  Very  well,  then ;  you  must  give  my  resp Aits  to  your 
papa  and  mamma,  and  ask  theiD  to  let  you  come  and  play 
with  little  Bobby  and  Tommy  Middleton  I  They  are  nice 
.ittle  boys  I  "  said  the  judge,  so  very  kindly  that  the  little 
ieutenant,  though  hugely  afironted,  scarcely  knew  in  what 
manner  to  resent  the  affront. 

"  Good-day,  sir  I "  he  said,  with  a  vast  assumption  of 
•2gnityj  as  he  strutted  towards  the  door. 

"Good-day,  my  little  friend.  You  seem  an  innocent 
little  fellow  enough.  Therefore  I  hope  that  you  will  never 
again  be  led  into  the  sinful  folly  of  carrying  a  challenge 
tp  fight  9,  du^l,  especially  to  ^  grajr-be^ded  9Wef  jurtiw," 
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And  so  saying,  Judge  Merlin  bowed  his  visitor  out. 

And  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Judge  Merlin 
heard  no  more  of  "  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman." 

The  story,  however,  got  out,  and  Captain  Burghe  and 
his  second  were  so  mercilessly  laughed  at,  that  they  vol 
Untarily  shortened  their  own  ftirlough  and  speedily  lef 
Washington. 

The  remainder  of  that  week  the  house  was  again  closed 
to  company,  during  the  process  of  dismantling  the  recep- 
tion-rooms of  their  festive  decorations  and  restoring  them 
to  their  ordinarily  sober  aspect. 

By  Saturday  afternoon  this  transformation  was  effected, 
and  the  household  felt  themselves  at  home  again. 

Early  that  evening  Ishmael  joined  the  family  circle  per- 
fectly radiant  with  good  news. 

"  What  is  it,  Ishmael  ?  "  inquired  the  judge. 

"  Well,  sir,  the  hard-fought  battle  is  over  at  length,  and 
we  have  the  victory  f  The  case  of  Cobham  versvs  Hanley 
is  decided !  The  jury  came  into  court  this  afternoon  with 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff! " 

"Good!"  said  the  judge. 

•*And  the  widow  and  children  get  their  money  I  I  am 
tio  glad  I "  said  Bee,  who  had  kept  herself  posted  up  in  tho 
progress  of  the  great  suit  by  reading  the  reports  in  the 
daily  papers. 

"Yes,  but  how  much  money  will  you  get,  Ishmael?** 
inquired  the  judge.  • 

"  None,  sir,  on  this  case.  A  conditional  fee  that  I  waa: 
fo  make  out  of  my  case  was  offered  me  by  the  plaintiff  in 
the  first  instance,  but  of  course  I  could  not  speculate  in 
justice." 

"  Humph !  well,  it  is  of  po  use  to  argue  with  you,  Ish- 
mael. Now,  there  are  two  great  cases  which  you  have 
<^aine4,  and  which  ought  to  have  brought  you  at  least  a 
tlibusnnd  dollars,  and  which  have  brought  you  »>oth- 
Ing!"  '  ■  • 
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"  Not  exactly  nothing,  uncle ;  they  have  brought  him 
fame,"  said  Bee. 

"  Fame  is  all  very  weU,  but  money  is  better,"  said  the 
judge. 

"  The  money  will  come  also  in  good  time,  uncle ;  never 
jT-QU  fear..  Ishmael  has  placed  his  capital  out  at  good 
Interest,  and  with  the  best  security.*' 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Bee?  " 

" '  Whoso  giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord.*  Ish- 
mael's  services,  given  to  the  poor,  are  lent  to  the  Lotd," 
«aid  Bee,  reverently. 

"  Humph !  humph  1  humph  1 "  muttered  the  judge,  who 
never  ventured  to  carry  on  an  argument  when  the  Scrip- 
ture  was  quoted  against  him.  "  Well !  I  suppose  it  is  all 
right.  And  now  1  hear  that  you  are  counsel  for  that  poor 
devil  Toomey,  who  fell  through  the  gtating  of  Sarsfield's 
cellar,  and  crippled  himself  for  life." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ishmael.  "  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  hfeavy 
damages.  It  was  criminal  carelessness  iil  Sarsfield  and 
Company  to  leave  their  cellar  grating  in  that  unsafe  con- 
dition for  weeksj  to  the  great  peril  of  the  passers-by.  It 
was  a  regular  trap  for  lives  and  limbs.  And  this  poor 
laborer,  passing  over  it,  has  fallen  and  lamed  himself  for 
life  I  And  he  has  a  large  family  depending  Upon  him  for 
support.   1  have  laid  the  damages  at  five  thousand  dollars.'* 

"  Yes ;  but  how  much  do  ycm  get  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  As  in  the  other  two  cases,  my  client  is  not 
ible  to  pay  me  a  retaining  fee,  and  it  is  against  my  prin- 
3iples  to  accept  a  contingent  one."  » 

"Humph!  that  makes  thr^e^ free,  gratis,  fol"  nothing* 
labors  1  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  the  money 
cases  begin  to  come  on  ? ''  inquired  the  judge,  a  little  sar- 
CBstically. 

"  Oh,  not  very  long,^^  smiled  Ishmael.  "  I  have  already 
received  several  retaining  fees  from  clients  who  are  able 
to  pay,  but  whose  cases  may  not  come  on  until  the  MXi 
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"  But  when  does  poor  Toomey's  case  come  on?  '* 

"  Monday." 

At  that  moment   the  door  opened   and  Pow^s 
iounced : 

"Lord  Vincent  I'' 

The  viscount  entered  the  drawing-room ;  and  Ishma^^ 
pleasure  was  over  for  that  evening. 

On  Monday  Ishmael's  third  case,  Toomey  veraus  Sai» 
field,  came  on.  It  lasted  several  days,  and  then  waa 
decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff— Toomey  receiving  every 
dollar  of  the  damages  claimed  for  him  by  his  attorney. 
In  his  gratitude  the  poor  man  would  have  pressed  a  large 
Bum  of  money,  even  to  one-fifth  of  his  gains,  upon  hia 
young  counsel ;  but  Ishmael,  true  to  his  principle  of  never 
gambling  in  justice,  refused  to  take  a  dollar. 

That  week  the  court  adjourned ;  and  the  young  barrister 
had  leisure  to  study  and  get  up  his  cases  for  the  next  term. 
The  extra  session  of  Congress  was  also  over.  The  Wash- 
ington season  was  in  fact  at  an  end.  And  everybody  waa 
preparing  to  leave  town. 

Judge  Merlin  issued  a  proclamation  that  his  servant! 
should  pack  up  all  his  effects,  preparatory  to  a  migration 
to  Tanglewood;  for  that  chains  should  not  bind  him  to 
Washington  any  longer,  nor  wild  horses  draw  him  to  Sara- 
toga or  any  other  place  of  public  resort ;  because  his 
very  soul  was  sick  of  crowds  and  longed  for  the  wilder^' 
ness. 

But  the  son  of  Powhatan  was  destined  to  find  that  c» 
cumstances  are  often  stronger  than  those  forces  that  h% 
defied. 

And  so  his  departure  from  Washington  was  delayed  for 
weeks  by  this  event. 

One  morning  the  Viscount  Vincent  called  as  usual,  and, 
after  a  prolonged  private  interview  with  Miss  Merlin,  he 
Bent  a  message  to  Judge  Merlin  requesting  to  see  him  aloo<^ 
for  a  fow  minutes. 
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Ishmael  was  seated  with  Judge  Merlin  in  ^e  study  at 
iiie  moment  Powers  brought  this  message.  . 

"Ah !  '  Lord  Vincent  requests  ihe  honor  of  a  private  in- 
terview '  with  me,  does  he  ?  Well  I  it  is  what  I  have  been 
9xpecting  for  some  days  I  Wonder  if  he  doesn't  think  he 
s  conjerring  an  honor  instead  of  receiving  one  ?  Ask  him 
o  be  so  good  as  to  walk  up,  Powers.  Ishmael,  my  dear 
ooy,  excuse  me  for  dismissing  you  for  a  few  minutes ;  but 
pray  return  to  me  as  soon  as  this  Lord — *  Foppington ' — 
leaves  me.  May  Satan  fly  away  with  him,  for  I  know  he 
is  coming  to  ask  me  for  my  girl  1 " 

It  was  well  that  Ishmael  happened  to  be  sitting  with  his 
back  to  the  window.  It  was  well  also  that  Judge  Merlin 
did  not  look  up  as  his  young  partner  passed  out^  else  would 
the  judge  have  seen  the  hazard  countenance  which  would 
have  told  him  more  eloquently  than  words  could  of  the 
force  of  the  blow  that  had  fallen  on  IshmaePs  heart. 

He  went  up  into  his  own  little  room,  and  sat  down  at 
his  desk,  and  leaning  his  brow  upon  his  hand  struggled 
with  the  anguish  that  wrung  his  heart. 

It  had  fallen,  then !  It  had  fallen — the  crushing  blow  1 
Claudia  was  betrothed  to  the  viscount !  He  might  have 
been,  as  every  one  else  was,  prepared  for  this  1  But  he  was 
not!  For  he  knew  that  Claudia  was  perfectly  conscious 
of  his  own  passionate  love  for  her,  and  he  knew  that  she. 
loved  him  with  almost  equal  fervor.  It  is  true  his  heart 
had  often  been  wrung  with  jealousy  when  seeing  her  with 
ord  Vincent;  yet  even  then  he  had  thought  that  her 
anity  only  was  interested  in  recei\ang  the  attentions  of 
the  viscount ;  and  he  had  trusted  in  her  honor  that  he  be- 
lieved would  never  permit  her,  while  loving  himsdf^  ta 
marry  another,  or  even  give  that  other  serious  encourage- 
ment. It  is  true  also  that  he  had  never  breathed  his  love 
to  Claudia,  for  he  knew  that  to  do  so  would  be  an  unpar- 
donable abuse  of  his  position  in  Judge  Merlin's  family,  a 
flagrant  breach  of  confidence,  and  a  &tal  piece  of  p^esump- 
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floti  that  would  insure  his  final  banislMnent  firom  dandia^ 
Bodety.  80  he  had  straggled  to  control  his  passicm,  seeing 
also  that  Claudia  strore  to  conquer  hers.  And  though  no 
words  passed  between  them,  each  knew  by  secret  sympatic 
the  stale  of  the  other's  mind. 

Bat  lately,  since  his  brilliant  snccess  at  the  bai  and  Hk 
l^orions  prospect  that  opened  before  him,  he  had  begui 
to  hope  that  Clandia,  conscious  of  their  mutual  lore,  would 
wait  for  him  only  a  few  short  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  would  be  able  to  oflTer  her  a  position  not  unworthy  evai 
of'  Judge  Merlin's  daughter. 

Such  had  been  his  splendid  "castle  in  the  air."  But 
now  the  thunderbolt  had  fifdlen  and  his  castte  was  in 
ruins. 

Claudia,  whom  he  had  belieyed  to  be,  if  not  peffeofly 
fitultless,  yet  the  purest,  noblest  and  proudest  amotig 
women ;  Claudia,  his  queen,  had  been  capablp  of  deUing 
herself  to  be  the  wife  of  an  unloved  man  for  the  pilce  of 
a  title  and  a  coronet — a  breath  and  a  bauble! 

Claudia  had  strack  a  fatal  blow,  not  only  to  his  love  for 
her,  but  to  his  honor  of  her;  and  both  love  and  honor 
were  in  their  death-throes  1 

Anguish  is  no  computer  of  time.  He  might  have  sat 
there  half-an-hour  or  half-a-day,  he  could  not  have  told 
which,  when  he  beard  the  voice  of  his  kind  friend  calling 
him. 

"Ishmaelf  Ishmael,  my  lad  I  where  are  you,  txjyf 
Cbmeto  me  I" 

"Yes,  yes,  sir,  lam  coming,''  he  answered,  meehani 
cany. 

And  like  one  who  tias  fainted  from  torture,  and  re- 
covered in  bewilderment,  he  arose  and  walked  down  to 
the  study. 

Some  blind  instinct  led  him  straight  to  a  chair  that  wat 
sitting  with  its  back  t(>  the  window;  in^  this  he  sant;^ 
With  his  face  in  the  deep  shadow. 
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Judg^  Merlia  wa«  walking  up  aucl  dowa  tb©  floor,  wife 
ngns  of  disturbance  in  his  looks  and  manners. 

A  waiter  with  decanters  of  brandy  and  wine,  and  gome 
glasses,  stood  upon  the  teble,  Thii?  wa»  ft  very  unusual 
^'hing. 

^^  Well,  Ishmael  f  it  ie  don^  I  my  girl  19  to  he  a  visooimt- 
)ss ;  but  I  do  not  like  it;  no,  I  do  not  like  it! " 

Ishmael  wa9  inqapaWo  pf  ?^piy;  but  th©  judg^  oaa^ 
tinned: 

"It  is  not  only  that  I  shall  lose  her;  utterly  loa^  her, 
for  her  home  will  be  in  i4iother  h^mispher«,  and  th^  ocean 
will  roll  between  me  and  my  sol^  ^hild-^t  la  not  aJtogether 
that — ^but,  Ishmael,  I  don't  like  the  f^pjlow ;  and  I  never 
did  and  never  can  1  *' 

Here  the  judge  pau«e<li  pour<3d  out  a  glaes  of  wine, 
drank  it,  and  resumed : 

"And  I  do  not  know  why  I  don't  like  him  \  that  iB  the 
worst  of  it  I  His  rank  i»,  of  bourse,  uneweptionable,  and 
indeed  much  higher  than  a  plain  republioMl  like  myself 
ha^  a  right  to  expect  in  a  son-in-law  I  And  hisi  character 
appears  to  be  unquestionable!  He  Is  a  good-^looking, 
well'behaved,  intelligent  and  well»eduf»*t©d  young  fellow 
enough,  and  so  I  do  not  know  why  it  m  that  I  dcMj't  like 
him  I    But  I  donH  like  him,  and  that  m  all  about  it ! " 

The  judge  sighed,  ran  his  hands  through  hk  g^^ay  hair, 
ind  continued : 

"  If  I  had  any  reason  for  this  dielike ;  if  I  could  find  any' 

laat  cause  of  offence  in  him ;  if  I  could  put  my  hand  downi 
>n  ^ny  fault  of  his  character :— 'I  could  then  say  to  mf 
daughter — '  I  object  to  this  man  for  your  husband  upon 
this  account,'— and  then  I  know  that  she  would  fuA  many 
him  in  direct  opposition  to  vay  wi^h^B  f  But  you  see,  I 
cannot  do  anything  like  this,  and  nty  ohjeotion  to  the 
marriage,  if  I  should  ei^pr ess  it,  would  appear  to  be  (u^riee, 
prejudice,  injustice—" 

He  sighed  again,  walked  several  times  up  and  downiM 
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floor  in  silence,  and  then  once  more  resumed  his  mono- 
logue: 

"  People  will  soon  be  congratulating  me  on  my  daughter's 
very  splendid  marriage!  Congratulating  me!  Good 
.Heaven,  what  a  mockery !  Congratulating  me  on  the  loss 
of  my  only  child,  to  a  foreigner,  whom  I  half  dislike  and 
more  than  half  suspect — ^though  without  being  able  if 
justify  either  feeling !    What  do  you  think,  Ishmael  ?    Is 

that  a  subject  for  congratulation? But,  good  Heaven, 

boy ! — ^what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Are  you  ill  ?  "  he 
suddenly  exclaimed,  pausing  before  the  young  man  and 
noticing  for  the  first  time  the  awful  pallor  of  his  face  and 
the  deadly  collapse  of  his  form  ! 

"Are  you  ill,  my  dear  boy  ?  speak  I " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  am  ill ! "  groaned  Ishmael. 

"Where?  where?" 

"  Everywhere  1 " 

The  judge  rushed  to  the  table  and  poured  out  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  brought  it  to  him. 

But  the  young  man,  who  was  habitually  and  totally 
«,bstinent,  shook  his  head. 

"  Drink  it !  drink  it ! "  said  the  judge,  oSering  the  glass. 

But  Ishmael  silently  waved  it  off. 

"As  a  medicine,  you  foolish  fellow!    As  a  medicine! 
You  are  sinking,  don't  you  know ! "  persisted  the  judge, 
forcing  the  glass  into  Ishmael's  hand. 
^    Ishmael  then  placed  it  to  his  lips  and  swallowed  ik 
contents. 

f  The  eflfect  of  this  draught  upon  him,  unaccustomed  a£ 
he  was  to  alcoholic  stimulants,  was  instantaneous.  The 
brandy  diffused  itself  through  his  chilled,  sinking  and 
dying  frame,  warming,  elevating  and  restoring  its  powers. 

"This  is  the  fabled  'elixir  of  life.'  I  did  not  believe 
there  was  such  a  restorative  in  the  world  I  *'  said  Ishmael, 
Bitting  up  and  breathing  freely  under  tbe  ,traR9iei[|^ 
exI41iiratioii,  ( v^oai^ 
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"  To  be  sure  it  is,  my  boy ! "  said  the  judge,  heartily,  as 
fee  took  the  empty  glass  from  Ishmael's  hand  and  re- 
placed it  on  the  waiter.  **  But  what  have  you  been  doing 
to  reduce  yourself  to  this  state? — sitting  up  all  night  over 
5Jonie  perplexing  case,  as  likely  as  not."  i 

"  No." 

"  But  I  am  sure  you  overwork  yourself.  You  should 
not  do  it,  Ishmael  1  It  is  absurd  to  kill  yourself  for  a 
living,  you  know." 

"  I  think.  Judge  Merlin,  that,  as  you  are  so  soon  about 
to  leave  Washington,  and  as  there  is  so  little  to  do  in 
your  office,  I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  at  once 
release  me  from  our  engagement  and  permit  me  to  leave 
yovLT  employment/'  said  Ishmael,  who  felt  that  it  would  be 
to  him  the  most  dreadful  trial  to  remain  in  the  house  and 
meet  Claudia  and  Vincent  as  betrothed  lovers  every  day, 
and  at  last  witness  their  marriage. 
The  judge  looked  annoyed  and  then  asked : 
*'  Now,  Ishmael,  why  do  you  wish  to  leave  me  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  you  were  engaged  ?  " 
And  before  Ishmael  could  answer  that  question,  he 
continued : 

"  You  are  in  error  as  to  the  reasons  you  assign.  In  the 
first  place,  I  am  not  to  leave  Washington  so  soon  as  I  ex- 
pected ;  as  it  is  arranged  that  we  shall  remain  here  for  the 
solemnization  of  the  marriage,  which  will  not  take  place 
••intil  the  fir^t  of  July.  And  in  the  second  place,  instead 
.if  there  being  but  little  to  do  in  the  office,  there  will  be  a 
»reat  deal  to  do — all  Claudia's  estate  to  be  arranged,  the' 
riscount's  affairs  to  be  examined,  marriage  settlements  t© 
be  executed — (I  wish  it  was  the  bridegroom  that  was  to  be 
executed  instead),  letters  to  be  written,  and  what  not  I  So 
that  you  see  I  shall  need  your  services  very  much.  And 
besides,  Ishmael,  my  boy,  I  do  not  wish  to  part  with  you 
just  now,  in  this  great  trial  of  my  life ;  for  it  w  a  great 
trial  to  me,  Ishmael,  to  part  with  my  only  child,  to  a  for- 
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signer  whom  I  dislike  and  vfho  Will  take  her  aorosfi  tb# 
sea  to  anothef  worid.  I  have  loved  you  as  a  son,  Ishmadf 
And  now  I  adk  you  to  stand  by  me  In  this  crisis-^for  I  dc 
not  know  how  I  shall  bear  it  1  It  will  be  to  me  like  giving 
her  up  to  death/" 

Ishmael  arose  and  placed  his  hand  in  that  of  his  old 
fti^nd.  His  stately  youhg  form  was  shaken  by  agitation, 
{IS  an  oak  tree  is  by  t  etortn,  as  he  said : 

"  I  will  remain  with  you,  Judge  Merlin  I  I  will  r^nain 
With  you  through  this  trial  I  But  oh  I  you  do  not  know  I 
you  cannot  know  how  terrible  the  ordeal  will  be  to  me  1 " 

A  sudden  light  of  rfevelaticn  burst  upon  Judge  Meriin'a 
mind !  He  looked  into  that  agonised  young  £aoe,  clasped 
that  true  hand  and  said : 

"  Is  it  So,  my  boy  ?    Oh,  my  poor  boy,  is  it  indeed  s6  ?  " 

"Make  some  excuse  for  me  to  the  family  below;  say 
that  I  am  not  well,  for  that  ind^d  is  true ;  I  cannot  com^ 
into  the  draWing-room  this  evening! "  said  IshmaaL 

And  he  hastily  wrung  his  friend's  hand  aAd  hurried 
from  the  room,  for  after  that  one  touch  of  ejrmpathy  from 
Claudia's  Bather,  he  felt  that  if  he  had  stayed  another 
moment  he  should  have  shamed  his  manhood  and  wept ! 

He  hurried  up  into  his  little  room  to  strive,  in  solitude 
and  prayer,  with  his  great  sorrow, 

Meanwhile  the  judge  took  up  his  httt  for  a  walk  in  tte 
open  air.  He  had  not  seen  his  daughter  since  h«  hatJ 
given  his  consent  to  her  betrothal.  And  he  felt  that  as  yet 
he  would  not  see  her.  He  wished  to  subdue  his  own  fed- 
ings  of  pain  and  regret  before  meeting  her  with  Hbe 
Congratulations  which  he  wished  to  offer. 

"After  all,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  descended  tine 
stairs,  "  aft;er  all,  I  suppose,  I  should  dislike  any  man  in 
the  world  who  should  come  to  marry  Claudia ,  so  it  is  not 
tlife  viscount  who  is  In  fault;  but  I  who  am  unreasonable! 
But  Ishmael  1  Ah,  poor  boy !  poor  boy  I  Heaven  forgive 
Claudia,  if  she  ha^s  had  anything  to  do  wilJi  thisi  And 
may  Heaven  comfort,  him^for  ii.  .~  "-^t^^iJl^vbehappyJ* 


«>* 

CHAPTER   LXIII. 

THE  BRIDE  ELSCT, 

She  staxids  up  her  full  height, 

With  her  rich  dress  flowing  round  her 
And  her  eyes  as  fixed  and  bright 

As  the  diamonds  stars  that  crown  her,— 
An  awful,  beautiful  sight 

Beautiful  ?    Yes,  with  her  hair 

So  wild  and  her  cheeks  so  flushed! 
Awful  ?    Yes,  for  there 

In  her  beauty  she  stands  hushed 
By  the  pomp  of  her  own  despair.-^MBi^BDlTB. 

JUDGE  MERLIN  walked  about,  reasoning  with  himwlf 
all  day ;  but  he  could  not  walk  off  his  depreesion  of 
spirits,  or  reason  away  his  misgivingB, 

He  returned  home  in  time  to  dxQ»&  for  dinner.  He 
crept  up  to  his  chamber  with  a  wearied  and  stealthy  ftir, 
for  he  was  still  dispirited  and  desirous  of  avoiding  a  mat- 
ing with  his  daughter. 

He  made  his  toilet  and  then  sat  down,  reeolyed  not  to 
leavb  bis  chamber  until  the  dinner-bell  rang,  »o  that  he 
should  run  no  risk  of  seeing  her  until  he  met  her  at  din- 
ner, where  of  course  no  allusion  would  be  made  .to  the 
event  of  the  morning. 

He  took  up  the  evening  paper,  that  lay  upon  the  dress- 
ng-table  by  some  chance,  and  tried  to  read.  But  th^ 
'yorda  conveyed  no  meaning  to  his  mind. 

"  She  is  all  I  have  in  this  world  I "  he  sighed  as  he  biA 
the  paper  down, 

''Papar 

He  looked  up. 

There  she  stood  within  his  chamber-door  I  Itwaa  ftn 
unprecedented  intrusion!  There  she  stood  in  ber  rich 
evening  drees  of  purple  moire-antique,  with  the  b^dew 
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of  diamonds  encircling  her  night-black  hair.  Two  crimson 
spots  like  the  flush  of  hectic  fever  burned  in  her  cheefas, 
and  her  eyes  were  unnaturally  bright  and  wild,  almost  like 
those  of  insanity. 

"Papa,  may  I  come  to  you?  Oh,  papa,  I  have  been 
■waiting  to  speak  to  you  all  day ;  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
you  had  purposely  kept  out  of  my  way.  Are  you  dis^ 
pleased,  papa?    May  I  come  to  you  now?  " 

He  opened  his  arms  and  she  came  and  threw  herself 
upon  his  bosom,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  darling?  " 

"Are  you  displeased,  papa  ?  " 

"No,  no,  my  darling!  Why  should  I  be?  How 
could  I  be  so  unreasonable?  But — do  you  l(?ve  him, 
Claudia?" 

"  He  will  be  an  earl,  papa." 

"Are  you  happy,  Claudia?  " 

"  I  shall  be  a  countess,  papa  I " 

"  But — are  you  happy,  my  dear,  I  ask  you." 

"  Happy  ?    Who  is  ?    Who  ever  was  ?  " 

"Your  mother  and  myself  were  happy,  very  happy 
during  the  ten  blessed  years  of  our  union !  But  then  we 
loved  each  other,  Claudia  I  Do  you  love  this  man  whom 
you  are  about  to  make  your  husband  ?  " 

"  Papa !  I  have  consented  to  be  his  wife  I  Should  not 
that  satisfy  you  ?  " 

"Certainly,  certainly,  my  child!  Besides  it  is  not 
for  my  rough,  masculine  hand  to  probe  your  heart! 
Your  mother  might  do  it,  if  she  were  living,  but  not 
myself  I " 

"Papa!  bless  me  J  it  was  for  that  I  came  to  you! 
Oh,  give  me  your  blessing  before  I  go  down-stairs  to— 
him,  whom  I  must  henceforth  meet  as  my  promised 
husband." 

"  May  the  Lord  bless  and  save  you,  my  poor,  motherless 
girl  I "  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  her  bowed  head 
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Aad  she  arose  and  without  another  word  went  below 
stairs. 

When  she  entered  the  drawing-room,  she  found  the  vis- 
count there  alone.  He  hastened  to  meet  her  with  gallant 
alacrity  and  pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  but  at  their  touch  the 
color  fled  from  her  face  and  did  not  return.  With  atten- 
tive courtesy  Lord  Vincent  handed  her  to  a  seat  and  re- 
mained standing  near,  seeking  to  interest  and  amuse  her 
with  his  conversation.  But  just  as  the  t^te-^-t^te  was 
growing  unsupportable  to  Claudia,  the  door  opened  and 
Beatrice  entered.  Too  many  times  had  Bee  come  in  upon 
just  such  a  t^te-k-iMe  to  suspect  that  there  was  anything 
more  in  this  one  than  there  had  been  in  any  other  for  the 
last  six  months.  So,  unconscious  of  the  recent  betrothal 
of  this  pair,  she,  smiling,  accepted  the  chair  the  viscount 
placed  for  her,  and  readily  followed  Claudia's  lead,  by 
allowing  herself  to  be  drawn  into  the  conversation.  Sev- 
eral times  she  looked  up  at  Claudia's  face,  noticing  its 
marble  whiteness;  but  at  length  concluded  that  it  must 
be  only  the  eflfect  of  late  hours,  and  so  dropped  the  sub- 
ject from  her  mind. 

Presently  the  other  members  of  the  family  dropped  in 
and  the  dinner  was  served. 

One  vacant  chair  at  the  table  attracted  general  attention 
But,  ah  I  to  one  there  that  seat  was  not  vacant ;  it  was  filled 
with  the  spectre  of  her  murdered  truth. 

*'  Where  is  Mr.  Worth  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Middleton,  from 
yhe  head  of  the  table. 

"Oh!  worked  himself  into  a  nervous  headache  over 
AUenby's  complicated  brief !  I  told  him  how  it  would  be 
if  he  applied  himself  so  unintermittingly  to  business ;  but 
he  would  take  no  warning!  Well,  these  young  enthusi- 
asts must  learn  by  painful  experience  to  modify  their 
zeal,"  said  the  judge,  in  explanation. 

Every  one  expressed  regret  except  Claudia,  who  under- 
stood and  felt  how  much  worse  than  any  headache  was  the 
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heart-sickness  that  had  for  the  time  mastered  even  Isb 
mael's  great  strength ;  but  she  durst  utter  no  word  of  sym- 
pathy.    And  the  dinner  proceeded  to  its  conclusion.    And 
directly  after  the  coffee  was  served  the  viscount  departed. 

Meanwhile  Ishmael  lay  extended  upon  his  bed,  clasping 
Ais  temples  and  waging  a  silent  war  with  his  emotions. 

A  rap  disturbed  him. 

^'  Come  in." 

Powers  entered  with  a  tea-tray  in  his  hands,  upon  which 
was  neatly  arranged  a  little  silver  tea-service,  with  a  trans- 
parent white  cup,  saucer  and  plate.  The  wax  candle  in  its 
little  silver  candlestick  that  sat  upon  the  tray  was  the  only 
light,  and  scarcely  served  to  show  the  room. 

Ishmael  raised  himself  up  just  as  Powers  sat  the  tray 
upon  the  stand  beside  the  bed. 

"Who  has  had  leisure  to  think  of  me  this  evening?" 
thought  Ishmael,  as  he  contemplated  this  unexpected  at- 
tention.   Then,  speaking  aloud,  he  inquired : 

"  Who  sent  me  these.  Powers  ?  " 

" Miss  Middleton,  sir;  and  she  bade  me  say  to  you  that 
you  must  try  to  eat ;  and  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  fast 
when  one  has  a  nervous  headache,  brought  on  by  fatigue 
and  excitement;  and  that  the  next  best  thing  to  rest  is 
food,  and  both  together  are  a  cure,"  replied  the  man,  care- 
fully arranging  the  service  on  the  stand. 

"  I  might  have  known  it,"  thought  Ishmael,  with  an  un- 
defined feeling  of  self-reproach.  "I  might  have  known 
that  she  would  not  forget  me,  even  though  I  forgot  myself! 
What  would  my  life  be  at  home  without  this  dear  little 
sister?  Sweet  sister!  dear  sister!  Yes,  I. will  follow  her 
advice ;  I  will  eat  and  drink  for  her  sake,  because  I  know 
she  will  question  Powers  and  be  disappointed  if  she  finds 
that  I  have  not  done  justice  to  this  repast." 

"  Will  you  have  more  light,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  footman. 

«  No,  no,  thank  you,"  replied  Ishmael,  rising^^^^^ 
jng  hjmnuii  in  a  chair  Des^.i'*   he  st^r^  ^ 
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Th^  tea  was  strong  and  fragrant,  the  cream  rich,  the 
sugar  crystalline,  and  a  single  cup  of  the  beverage  refreshed 
him.  The  toast  was  crisp  and  yellow,  the  butter  fresh, 
and  the  shavings  of  chipped  beef  crimson  and  tender. 
And  so,  despite  his  heartache  and  headache,  Ishmael 
found  his  healthy  youthful  appetite  stimulated  by  all  this. 
And  the  meal  that  was  begun  for  Bee's  sake  was  finished 
for  his  own. 

"  Your  head  is  better  now,  I  hope,  sir?  *'  respectfully  in- 
quired Po.wers,  as  he  prepared  to  remove  the  service. 

"  Much,  thank  you.  Tell  Miss  Middleton  so,  with  my 
respects,  and  say  how  grateful  1  feel  to  her  for  this  kind 
attention." 

"Yes,sir.'^ 

"  And,  Powers,  you  may  bring  me  lights  now.'* 

"Yes,sir.^' 

And  a  few  minutes  later,  when  Powers  had  returned 
with  two  lighted  candles  and  placed  them  on  the  table, 
Ishmael,  who  knew  that  not  an  overtasked  brain  but  an 
undisciplined  heart  was  the  secret  of  his  malady,  set  him- 
self to  work  as  to  a  severe  discipline,  and  worked  a^vay 
for  three  or  four  hours  with  great  advantage ;  for,  when  at 
welve  o'clock,  he  retired  to  bed,  he  fell  asleep  and  slept 
soundly  until  morning. 

That  is  what  work  did  for  Ishmael.  And  work  will  do 
as  much  for  any  one  who  will  try  it. 

It  is  true  in  tlie  morning  he  awoke  to  a  new  sense  of 
woe ;  but  the  day  had  also  its  work  to  discipline  him.  He 
t)reakfasted  with  Bee  and  her  father  and  the  judge,  who 
were  the  only  members  of  the  family  present  at  the  table ; 
and  then  he  went  to  the  City  Hall,  where  he  had  an  ap« 
pointment  with  the  District  Attorney. 

That  morning  the  engagement  between  Lord  Vincent 
and  Claudia  was  formally  announced  to  the  fttmily  circle. 
And  Bee  understood  the  secret  of  Ishmael^  sudden  ill- 
ness.   The  marriage  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  \h^ 
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first  of  the  ensuing  month,  and  so  preparations  for  th^ 
event  were  at  once  commenced. 

Mrs.  Middleton  and  Claudia  went  to  New  York  to  order 
the  wedding  outfit.  They  were  gone  a  week,  and  when 
they  returned,  Claudia,  though  much  thinner  in  flesh, 
seemed  to  have  recovered  the  bloom  that  had  been  fright- 
ened away  by  the  viscount's  first  kiss. 

The  great  responsibility  of  the  home  preparations  fell 
Upon  Bee.  The  house  had  to  be  prepared  for  visitors ;  not 
only  for  the  wedding  guests ;  but  also  for  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  the  family,  who  were  coming  from  a  distance  and 
would  remain  for  several  days.  For  the  last  mentioned, 
new  rooms  had  to  be  made  ready.  And  all  this  was  to  be 
done  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Beatrice. 

As  on  two  former  occasions.  Miss  Merlin  called  in  the 
aid  of  her  three  favorite  ministers— Vourienne,  Devizac 
and  Dureezie. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  of  June  Vourienne  and  his 
assistants  decorated  the  dining-room.  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  Devizac  and  his  waiters  laid  the  table  for  the 
wedding  breakfast.  And  then  the  room  was  closed  up 
until  the  next  day.  While  the  family  took  their  meals  in 
their  small  breakfast-room. 

During  the  evening,  relatives  from  a  distance  arrived 
and  were  received  by  Bee,  who  conducted  them  to  their 
rooms. 

By  this  inroad  of -visitors  Bee  herself,  with  the  little 
^ister  who  shared  her  bed,  were  driven  up  into  the  attiato 
the  plain  spare  room  next  to  Ishmael's  own.  Here,  early 
in  the  evening,  as  he  sat  at  his  work,  he  could  hear  Bee, 
who  would  not  neglect  little  Lu  for  anything  else  in  the 
world,  rocking  and  singing  her  to  sleep.  And  Ishmael, 
too,  who  had  just  laid  down  his  pen  because  the  waning 
light  no  longer  enabled  him  to  write,  felt  his  great  trouble 
eootbed  by  Bee's  song 
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Ay,  lady,  here  alone 

You  may  think  till  your  heart  is  broken^ 
Of  the  love  that  is  dead  and  done. 

Of  the  days  that  with  no  token, 
For  evermore  are  gone. 

Weep,  if  you  can,  beseech  you ! 

There's  no  one  by  to  curb  you : 
His  heart  cry  cannot  reach  you : 

His  love  will  not  disturb  you  : 
Weep?— what  can  weeping  teach  you ?— Meredith. 

SITTING  within  the  recess  of  the  dormer  window, 
soothed  by  the  gathering  darkness  of  the  quiet, 
starlight  night,  and  by  the  gentle  cadences  of  Bee's  low, 
melodious  voice,  as  she  sung  her  baby-sister  to  sleep,  Ish- 
mael  remained  some  little  time  longer,  when  suddenly 
Bee's  song  ceased,  and  he  heard  her  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise : 

"  Claudia !  you  up  here !  and  already  dressed  for  dinner! 
How  well  you  look  I  How  rich  that  maize-colored  brocade 
is  1  And  how  elegant  that  spray  of  diamonds  in  your  hair  I 
I  never  saw  you  wear  it  before !  Is  it  a  new  purchase  ?  " 
"  It  is  the  viscount's  present.  I  wear  it  this  evening  iiv 
his  honor  I " 

"  How  handsome  you  are.  Lady  Vincent  I  You  knoT^ 
i  do  not  often  flatter ;  but  really,  Claudia,  all  the  artist  in 
me  delights  to  contemplate  you !  I  never  saw  you  with 
such  brilliant  eyes,  or  such  a  beautiful  color  I " 

"  Brilliant  eyes  I  beautiful  color !  ha !  ha !  ha  I  the  first 
phrenzy,  I  think  I  The  last — well,  it  ought  to  be  beau- 
tiful! I  paid  ten  dollars  a  scruple  for  it  at  a  wicked 
French  shop  in  Broadway !  And  I  have  used  the  scruple 
unscrupulously  I "  she  cried  with  a  bitter  laugb ,  as  of  self* 
scorn. 
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''  Oh,  Claudia  I  rouged  1 "  said  Bee,  iii  a  tone  of  surprise 
and  pain. 

"Yes,  rouged  and  powdered  I  whynot?  Why  should 
the  face  be  true  when  the  life  is  false ! — Oh,  Bee, — "  she 
suddenly  broke  forth  in  a  wail  of  anguish ;  "  lay  that  child 
<lown  and  listen  to  me !  I  must  tell  some  one,  or  my  hear* 
will  break  I" 

There  was  a  movement,  a  low,  muffling,  hushing  sound^ 
that  told  the  unwilling  listener  that  Bee  was  putting  hei 
baby  sister  in  the  bed.  Ishmael  arose  With  the  intention 
of  leaving  his  room,  and  slipping  out  itf  hearing  of  the 
conversation  that  was  not  intended  for  his  ears ;  but  utterly 
overcome  by  the  crowding  emotions  of  his  heart,  he  aajok 
back  in  his  chair. 

He  heard  Bee  return  to  her  place.  He  heard  CSaudia 
throw  herself  down  on  the  floor  by  Bee's  side,  and  say : 

"  Oh,  let  me  lay  my  head  down  upon  your  lap,  Bee  I " 

"  Claudia !  dear  Claudia  I  what  is  the  matter  with  yau  ? 
What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"  Receive  my  confidence,  that  is  all !  Hear  my  confes- 
sion  I  I  must  tell  somebody  >  or  die.  I  wish  I  wa^  a  Cath- 
olic and  had  a  father  confessor,  who  would  hear  me  and 
comfort  me,  and  absolve  my  sins  and  keep  my  secrets ! " 

"  Can  any  man  stand  in  that  relation  to  a  woman  except 
her  father,  if  she  is  single,  or  h^  husband,  if  she  ifli  mar- 
ried ?  "  asked  Bee. 

"  I  don't  know  I  and  I  don't  care  1  Only  when  I  passed 
by  St.  Patrick's  Church,  with  this  load  of  trouble  on  my 
soul,  I  felt  as  if  it  would  have  done  me  good  to  steal  into 
one  of  those  veiled  recesses,  and  tdl  the  good  old  &iher 
there!" 

"  You  oould  have  told  your  heavenly  Father  anywheie*' 

"  He  knows  it  already !  but  I  durst  not  pray  to  Him  I  I 
«m  not  so  impious  as  that  either !  I  have  not  presuaAd 
to  pray  for  a  montii— not  since  my  betrothal  I " 

"  You  have  not  pre  :-i"  v .1  to  ])rny  I    Oh,  Claudial " 
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**  How  should  I  dare  to  pray,  after  I  had  deliberately 
sold  myself  to  the  demon?  after  I  had  deliberately 
determined  to  sin  and  take  the  wages  of  sin ! " 

*^  Claudia !    Oh,  Heaven  I    You  are  certainly  mad ! " 

**  I  know  it  I  but  the  knowledge  does  not  help  me  to  the 
cure !  I  have  been  mad  a  morth ! "  Then  breaking  forth 
into  a  wail  of  woe,  she  cried :  "  Oh,  Bee !  I  do  not  love 
that  man !  I  do  not  love  him  1  and  the  idea  of  marrying 
him  appals  my  very  soul  I " 

"  Good  Heaven,  Claudia,  then  why — "  begun  Bee,  but 
Claudia  fiercely  continued: 

"  I  loathe  him  1  I  sicken  at  him !  His  first  kiss !  Oh, 
Bee  1  the  cold,  clammy  touch  of  those  lips  struck  all  the 
color  from  my  face  forever,  I  think ! — I  loathe  him ! " 

'*  Oh,  Claudia !  Claudia !  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
wise  and  good,  do  you  do  yourself,  and  him,  too,  such  a 
terrible  wrong  as  to  marry  him?"  inquired  the  deeply-    \ 
shocked  maiden. 

"  Because  I  must!  Because  I  will !  I  have  deliberately 
determined  to  be  a  peeress  of  England,  and  I  will  be  one, 
whatever  the  cost." 

"But  ohl  have  you  thought  of  the  deadly  sin — ^the 
treachery,  the  perjury,  the  sacrilege,  oh !  and  the  dreadftil 
degradation  of  such  a  loveless  marriage  ?  " 

"Have  I  thought  of  these  things — ^these  horrors? 
Yes1  witness  this  tortured  heart  and  racked  brain  of 
mine ! " 

"Then  why?  oh!  why,  Claudia,  do  you  persevere?'* 

"I  am  in  the  vortex  of  the  whirlpool  and  cs^^nnot  stop* 
myself! " 

"Then  let  me  stop  you!  My  weak  hand  is  strong 
enough  for  that  I  Remain  here,  dear  Claudia!  Let  me 
go  down-stairs  and  report  that  you  are  ill,  as  indeed  and 
in  truth  you  are  I  The  marriage  can  be  delayed,  and  then 
you  can  have  an  explanation  with  the  viscount  and  break 
H  off  altogether  I  *• 
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"  And  break  my  plighted  faith !  Is  that  your  advice^ 
young  moralist?" 

"There  was  no  faith  in  your  plighted  word,  Claudia  1 
It  was  very  wrong  to  promise  to  marry  a  man  you  could 
not  love;  but  it  would  be  criminal  to  keep  such  a  promise! 
Speak  candidly  to  his  lordship,  Claudia,  and  ask  him  to 
release  you  from  your  engagement !  My  word  on  it  he 
will  do  it." 

"  Of  course  I  and  make  me  the  town  talk  for  the  delight 
of  all  who  envy  me !  " 

"  Better  be  that  than  an  unloving  wife ! " 

"No,  Bee!  I  must  fulfil  my  destiny!  And  besides  I 
never  thought  of  turning  from  it !  I  am  in  the  power  of 
the  whirlpool  or  the  demon ! " 

"  It  is  the  demon  I  the  demon  that  is  carrying  you  down 
into  this  whirlpool  I  And  the  name  of  the  demon  is  Am' 
bition,  Claudia !  and  the  name  of  the  whirlpool  is  Ruin." 

"Yes!  it  ia  ambition  that  possesses  my  soul!  None 
other  but  the  sin  by  which  angels  fell  would  have  power 
to  draw  my  soul  down  from  Heaven  \—For  Heaven  was  pos'^ 
sible  to  me,  once ! "  And  with  these  last  Avords  she  melted, 
into  tears  and  wept  as  if  the  fountains  of  her  heart  were 
broken  up  and  gushing  through  her  eyes. 

"Yes,"  she  repeated  in  the  pauses  of  her  weeping, 
"Heaven was  possible  forme  once!  nevermore!  oh!  never, 
never  more !  Pilled  with  the  ambition  of  Lucifer  I  have 
cast  myself  out  of  that  Heaven !  But  alas !  alas !  I  have 
Lucifer's  ambition  without  his  strength  to  suffer ! " 

"  Claudia !  dear  Claudia ! " 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me !  Let  me  speak !  for  I  must  speak 
or  die !  It  is  not  only  that  I  do  not  love  this  viscount;  but 
oh,  Bee! "  she  wailed  in  the  prolonged  tones  of  unutterable 
woe,  "  I  love  another !    I  love  Ishmael ! " 

There  was  a  sudden  movement  and  a  fall. 

"  You  push  me  from  you !  Oh !  cruel  friend !  Let  me 
lay  my  head  upon  your  lap  again,  Bee,  and  sob  out  all  this 
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Auguish  here  I  I  must  or  my  heart  will  burst !  I  love 
Ishmael !  His  love  is  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  from  which 
Ambition  has  cast  me  down !  I  love  Ishmael !  Oh,  how 
much,  my  reason,  utterly  overthrown,  may  some  time  betray 
to  the  world !  This  love  fills  my  soul  I  Oh,  more  than 
that  I  it  is  greater  than  my  soul  I  it  goes  beyond  it,  into 
infinitude!  There  is  light,  warmth  and  life  where  Ishmael 
is;  darkness,  coldness  and  death  where  he  is  not!  To 
meet  his  eyes !  those  beautiful,  dark,  luminous  eyes,  that 
seem  like  inlets  to  some  perfect  inner  world  of  wisdom, 
love  and  pure  joy ; — or  to  lay  my  hand  in  his,  and  feel  that 
soft,  strong,  elastic  hand  close  upon  mine — ogives  me  a 
moment  of  such  measureless  content,  such  perfect  assur- 
ance of  peace,  that  for  the  time  I  forget  all  the  sin  and 
horror  that  envelopes  and  curses  my  life !  But  to  be  his 
beloved  wife !  Oh,  Bee  I  I  cannot  imagine  in  the  life  of 
Heaven  a  diviner  happiness  than  that  I  " 

A  low,  half-suppressed  cry  from  Bee.  And  Claudia  con- 
tinued : 

"  It  is  a  love  that  all  which  is  best  in  my  nature  approves  1 
For  oh !  who  is  like  Ishmael  ?  Who  so  wise,  so  good,  so 
useful  ?  Morally,  intellectually  and  physically  beautiful ! 
an  Apollo !  more  than  that,  a  Christian  gentleman !  He 
is  human  and  yet  he  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  fault- 
less!" 

There  was  a  pause  and  a  low  sound  of  weeping,  broken 
at  last  by  Claudia,  who  rustled  up  to  her  feet,  saying : 

"  There !  it  is  past^  " 

"  Claudia,"  said  Bee,  solemnly,  "  you  must  not  let  this 
marriage  go  on!  to  do  so  would  be  to  commit  the  deadliest 
sin!" 

"  I  have  determined  to  commit  it  then,  Bee." 

"  Claudia !  if  I  saw  you  on  the  brink  of  endless  woe, 
would  I  not  be  right  in  trying  to  pluck  you  back?  oh, 
Claudia,  dear  cousin,  pause  I  reflect — " 

"  Bee,  hush  1   I  have  reflected  until  my  brain  has  nearly 
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huTiii\  I  iiiiifit  fulfil  my  deRtiny !  I  must  be  a  peeress  of 
Ertglnml,  cast  what  it  may  in  sin  against  othery^  or  in  guf 
fering  to  myself  \ " 

**  O'li  wluit  iu\  awful  resiolntion!  and  what  an  cawful  de 
fiance  I    Ah !  what  have  you  invoked  upon  your  head ! " 

"  I  know  not  I  the  curBQ  of  Heaven j  p€rhai>8 1 " 

"Claudia!" 
'    **  Be  silent,  Bee  I*' 

^*I  must  not,  cannot^  will  not  be  silent!  My  hand  li 
weak,  hut  it  shall  grasi)  your  arm  to  ln)ld  you  back;  my 
voice  is  loWj  hut  it  shall  be  raised  in  remonstrance  with 
you  I  You  may  break  from  my  hold ;  you  may  deafen 
yourself  to  my  words ;  you  may  escape  me  so ;  but  it  will 
be  to  ca&t  youriaelf  into-^-'* 

*^ Lawyer  Vivian's  'gulf  of  perdition f  Is  that  what 
you  mean  ?  Nonaense,  Bee.  My  hysterics  are  over  now ; 
my  hour  of  weakncsB  past  ]  I  am  myself  again !  And  I 
feci  that  I  shall  be  Lady  Vincent — the  envy  of  Washing- 
ton ;  the  admiration  of  London ;  the  only  titled  lady  of 
the  republican  courtj  and  the  only  beauty  at  St  James ! " 
said  Claudia,  rustling  a  deep  courtesy* 

"Claudia—" 

^'And  in  time  I  shall  be  Countess  of  Hurstmonceux,  and 
perhaps  after  a  while  Marcljioness  of  Banff;  for  Vincent 
thinks  if  the  Conservatives  come^in  his  father  will  be 
raised  a  step  in  the  peerage ! " 

"And  is  it  for  that  you  sell  yourself?  Oh,  Claudia,  how 
Satan  fook  you  I  Be  rational ;  consider :  what  is  it  to  bt 
^a  countess,  or  even  a  marchioness  ?  It  is  '  distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view,'  Here  in  this  country,  where^ 
thank  the  Lord,  there  is  no  hereditary  rank — no  titles  and 
no  coronets — these  things,  from  their  remoteness,  impress 
your  imagination,  and  dit?turb  your  judgment  You  will 
not  feel  so  in  England;  there,  where  there  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  titled  personages,  your  covckKl  title  will 
eink  to  its  proper  level,  and  you  will  find  yourself  o^  mucii 
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I«s  importance  ih  London  as  Lady  Vincent,  than  yoii  are 
in  Washington  as  Miss  Merlin.  There  you  will  find  how 
Htlle  you  h^ve  really  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  truth, 
honor  and  purity ;  all  that  is  best  in  your  woman's  nature 
—^11  that  is  best  in  your  earthly— yes,  and  your  eternal 
ife!" 
"  Bee,  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  No.  You  have  given  me  two  reasons  why  I  think  you 
ought  not  to  marry  the  viscount:  first,  because  you  do  not 
love  him,  and  secondly,  because  you  do  love — some  one  else. 
And  now  I  will  give  you  two  more  reasons  why  you 
should  not  marry  him— vi«.,  first,  because  he  is  not  a  good 
man,  and  secondly,  because  he  does  not  love  you.  There  I " 
said  Beatrice,  firmly. 

"  Bee,  how  dare  you  say  that  I  What  should  you  ktsow 
of  his  character  ?  And  why  should  you  think  he  46es  not 
love  me?" 

''  I  feel  that  he  is  not  a  good  man ;  so  do  you,  T  will  ven- 
ture to  gay,  Claudia.    And  I  know  that  he  marn  js  you  jfor 
some  selfish  or  mercenary  motive;   your  n^t>^^y,  possi- 
bly.   And  BO  also  do  you  know  it,  Claudia,  I  dare  to 
afflrtn." 
"  Save  yott  anything  more  to  say  ?  " 
"  Only  this :  to  beg,  to  pray,  to  ui^e  yo    not  to  sin — not 
to  debase  yourself  1   Oh,  Claudia !  if  loving  Ishmftel  as  you 
profess  to  do,  and  loathing  the  viscount  as  you  confess  you 
Jo,  and  knowing  that  he  cares  nothing  for  you,  you  stiD 
narry  him  for  his  title  and  his  rank,  as  you  admit  you 
jvill— Oaudia  I  Claudia!  in  the  pure  sight  of  angels  you 
will  be  mo^  guilty,  ftnd  less  pardonable  than  the  poor  lofit 
creatures  of  the  pavement,  whose  shadow  you  would  scarcely 
allow  to  fall  across  your  path ! " 

**  Bee,  you  insult,  you  ofiend,  you  madden  me  1  If  thb 
be  BO-*-if  you  speak  the  truth-^I  cannot  help  it,  and  I  do 
not  care^  I  am  ambitious !  If  I  immolate  all  my  womanly 
feelings  to  become  a  pnornss,  it  is  as  I  would  certainly  and 
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ruthlessly  destroy  everything  that  stood  in  my  way  to 
become  a  queen,  if  that  were  possible." 

"  Good  Heavens,  Claudia !  are  you  then  really  a  fiend  in 
female  form  ?  "  exclaimed  the  dismayed  girl. 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  may  be  so.  I  think  Satan  has  taken 
possession  of  me  since  my  betrothal !  At  least  I  feel  that 
I  could  be  capable  of  great  crimes  to  secure  great  ends,'^ 
said  Claudia,  recklessly. 

"And,  oh  I  Heaven  I  the  opportunity  will  be  surely  af- 
forded to  you  if  you  do  not  repent.  Satan  t9  kes  good  care 
to  give  his  servants  the  fullest  freedom  to  develop  their 
evil.  Oh,  Claudia,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  st'Op  where  you 
•  are  I  go  no  further.  Your  very  next  step  on  this  ^jinful 
road  may  make  retreat  impossible.  Break  off  this  mar- 
riage at  once.  Better  the  broken  troth — ^be^-ter  the  nine 
days'  wonder — than  the  perjured  bride,  and  the  loveless, 
sinful  nuptials !  You  said  you  were  ambitious.  Claudia 
— "  here  Bee's  voice  grew  almost  inaudible  from  intense 
passion — "  Claudia !  you  do  not  know— you  cannot  know 
what  it  costs  me  to  say  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  you 
now ;  but — I  will  say  it :  You  love  Ishmael.  Well,  he 
loves  you — ah  I  far  better  than  you  love  him,  or  than  you 
are  capable  of  loving  any  one.  For  you  all  his  toils  have 
been  endured,  all  his  laurels  won.  Claudia  I  be  proud  of 
this  great  love;  it  is  a  hero's  love — a  poet's  love.  Claudia ! 
you  have  received  much  adulation  in  your  life,  and  you 
will  receive  much  more ;  but  you  never  have  received,  and 
you  never  will,  so  high  an  honor  as  you  have  in  Ishmael's 
love.  It  is  a  crown  of  glory  to  your  life.  You  are  ambi- 
tious I  Well,  wait  for  him ;  give  him  a  few  short  years, 
and  he  will  attain  honors,  not  hereditary,  but  all  his  own. 
He  will  reach  a  position  that  the  proudest  woman  may  be 
proud  to  share;  and  his  wife  shall  take  a  higher  rank 
among  American  matrons  than  the  wife  of  a  mere  noble- 
man can  reach  in  England.  And  his  untitled  name,  like 
that  of  Csesar,  shall  be  a  title  in  itsel£" 
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"  Bee !  Bee !  you  wring  my  heart  in  two  *  You  drive 
me  mad !  It  cannot  be,  I  tell  you !  It  can  never  be  I  ;  He 
may  rise !  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  will !  But  let  him 
rise  ever  so  high,  I  cannot  be  his  wife !  his  wife !  horrible ! 
I  came  of  a  race  of  which  all  the  men  were  brave,  and  all 
the  women  pure !    And  he — " 

"Is  braver  than  the  bravest  man  of  your  race!  purer 
than  the  purest  woman ! "  interrupted  Bee,  fervently. 

"  He  is  the  child  of  shame  and  his  heritage  is  dishonor ! 
He  bears  his  mother's  maiden  name,  and  she  w^as — the 
Bcom  of  his  sex  and  the  reproach  of  ours !  And  this  is 
the  man  you  advise  me,  Claudia  Merlin,  whose  hand  is 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  heir  of  one  of  the  oldest  earl- 
doms in  England,  to  marry  I  Bee,  the  insult  is  unpardon- 
able !  You  might  as  well  advise  me  to  marry  my  father's 
footman !  and  better,  for  Powers  came  at  least  of  honest 
parents  I"  said  Claudia,  speaking  in  the  mad,  reckless, 
defiant  way  in  which  those  conscious  of  a  bad  argument 
passionately  defend  their  point. 

For  a  few  moments  Bee  seemed  speechless  with  indigna- 
tion.   Then  she  burst  forth  vehemently : 

"  It  is  false  I  as  false  as  the  father  of  falsehood  himself! 
When  thorns  produce  figs,  or  the  deadly  nightshade  necta- 
rines ;  when  eaglets  are  hatched  in  owls'  nests  and  young 
lions  spring  from  rat  holes,  then  I  may  believe  these  foul 
slanders  of  Ishmael  and  his  parents.  Shame  on  you, 
Claudia  Merlin,  for  repeating  them }  You  have  shown  me 
much  evil  in  your  heart  to-night ;  but  nothing  so  bad  as 
that  1  Ishmael  is  nature's  gentleman !  His  mother  must 
have  been  pure  and  lovely  and  loving!  his  father  good  and 
wise  and  brave !  else  how  could  they  have  given  this  son 
to  the  world!  And  did  you  forget,  Claudia,  when  you 
spoke  those  cruel  words  of  him,  did  you  forget  that  only  a 
5ttle  while  ago  you  admitted  that  you  loved  him,  and 
that  all  which  was  best  in  your  nature  approved  that  love?  " 

<•  Jf 9 1  J  4i4  wt  w4  dp  not;  forget  it  |   l\  wm  m^  it  l9 
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true!  But  what  of  that?  I  may  not  be  able  ta  help 
adoring  him  for  his  pergonal  excellence  I  But  ^^  be  his 
wife — the  wife  of  a— horrible ! " 

**Have  you  forgotten,  Claudia,  that  only  a'fow  minutes 
ago  you  said  that  you  could  not  oonoeive  of  a  diviner  hap^ 
piness  than  to  be  the  beloved  wife  of  Ishmaei?  " 

"  No !  I  have  not  forgotten  it !  And  I  apoifee  the  truths 
but  that  joy  which  I  could  so  keenly  ai^preciate  can  never, 
never  be  mine  I  And  that  is  the  t^ecret  of  my  madness  1 
for  I  am  mad.  Bee  I  And,  oh  I  I  eaxne  here  to-night  Mdth 
my  torn  and  bleeding  heart  I  torn  and  bleeding  from  the 
djeadful  battle  between  lov^  and  pride  I  came  here  with 
my  suffering  heart !  my  sinful  heart  if  you  will !  and  laid 
it  on  your  bosom  to  be  soothed  I  and  you  have  taken  it 
and  flung  it  back  in  my  face  J  You  have  broken  the 
bruised  reed !  quenched  the  smoking  flax  I  humbled  the 
humble!  smitten  the  fallen  I  Oh,  Bee!  you  have  been 
more  cruel  than  you  know  I  Good-bye!  Goodrbyel" 
And  she  turned  and  flung  herself  out  of  the  TQoxa, 

"Claudia,  dear  Claudia!  oh,  forgive  me!  I  did  not 
mean  to  wound  you ;  if  I  spoke  harshly  it  was  because  I 
felt  for  both !  Claudia !  come  back,  love ! "  cried  Bee, 
hurrying  after  her;  but  Claudia  was  gone.  Bee  would 
have  followed  her;  but  little  Lu's  voice  was  hejird  in 
plaintive  notes.  Bee  returned  to  the  room  to  find  her 
little  sister  lying  awake  with  wide«open,  frightened  ^es. 

"  Oh,  Bee !  don't  do  I  and  don't  lot  she  tome  baL  She 
etares  Lu  I " 

"  Shall  Bee  take  Lu  up  again  and  rock  her  to  sleep?  " 

"  'Es." 

Bee  gently  lifted  the  little  one  and  sat  down  in  the 
rocking-chair  and  began  to  rook  slowly  and  sing  iio^y 
But  presently  she  stopped  and  whispered : 

"Baby!" 

*"Es,Bee/' 

**  Do  you  love  cousin  Claudia?  '* 
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"  'Es,  but  she  wates  me  up  and  stares  me ;  don't  let  she 
some  adain,  Bee." 

"  No,  I  will  not ;  but  poor  Claudia  is  not  happy ;  won't 
you  ask  the  Lord  to  bless  poor  Claudia?  He  hears  little 
children  like  you  I "  . 

"  'Es ;  tell  me  what  to  say,  Bee."  And  without  another 
ivord  the  little  one  slid  down  upon  \her  knees  and  folded 
her  hand^,  while  Bee  taught  the  sinless  child  to  pray  for 
the  sinful  woman. 

And  then  she  took  the  babe  again  upon  her  lap,  and 
rocked  slowly  and  sung  softly  until  she  soothed  her  to 
sleep. 

Then  Bee  arose  and  rustled  softly  about  the  room,  mak- 
ing her  simple  toilet  before  going  to  the  saloon  to  join 
the  guests. 


CHAPTER   LXV. 

ishmael's  WOfi. 

And  with  another's  crime,  my  birth 
gJse  taunted  mfe  as  little  tvrartn, 
Because,  forsooth,  I  coukl  notelaim 
The  lawful  heirship  of  my  name; 
Yet  wene  A  h^fi  iih6H  ittnitoeis  mifte, 
My  name  should  more  than  ever  shine 
With  honors  all  my  own  1 — ByroN. 

p'SHMAEL  sat  In  the  shadows  of  his  room  overwhelmed 
1  with  shanle  and  sortow  and  despair*  He  had  heard 
3Very  cruel  wof  d  t  they  had  entered  his  ears  and  pierced 
ills  heart !  And  not  only  for  himself  he  bowed  his  head 
and  sorrowed  und  despaired,  but  for  her  1  for  her  I  proud, 
selfish,  sinful,  but  lovingy  and  oh  I  hdw  fatally  beloved! 

It  WAS  not  only  that  he  worshipped  her  with  a  blind 
idolatry,  and  knew  that  she  returned  his  passion  with 
equal  strength  and  fervor,  and  that  »he  wouid  have  waited 
Ibr  him  long  years,  and  ma^rried  him  lit  last  bat  for  th« 
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cloud  upon  his  birth.  It  was  not  this — ^not  his  own  misery 
that  crushed  him,  nor  even  her  present  wretchedness  that 
prostrated  him  —  no!  but  it  was  the  awful,  shapeless 
shadow  of  some  infinite  unutterable  woe  in  Claudia's 
future,  and  into  which  she  was  blindly  rushing,  that  over- 
whelmed him.  Oh  I  to  have  saved  her  from  this  woe,  he 
would  gladly  have  laid  down  his  life  I 

The  door  opened  and  Jim,  his  especial  waiter,  entered 
with  two  lighted  candles  on  a  tray.  He  sat  them  on  the 
table  and  was  leaving  the  room,  when  Ishmael  recalled 
him.  What  I  am  about  to  relate  is  a  trifle  perhaps,  but 
it  will  serve  to  show  the  [perfect  beauty  of  that  nature 
which,  in  the  midst  of  its  own  great  sorrow,  could  think 
of  the  small  wants  of  another. 

"  Jim,  you  asked  me  this  morning  to  write  a  letter  tot 
you,  to  your  mother,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  Master  Ishmael,  I  thank  you,  sir ;  whenever  you 
is  at  leisure,  sir,  with  nothing  to  do ;  which  I  wouldnV 
presume  to  be  in  a  hurry,  sir,  nor  likewise  onconvenienc^ 
you  the  least  in  the  world." 

"  It  will  not  inconvenience  me,  Jim ;  it  will  give  me 
pleasure,  whenever  you  can  spare  me  half-an-hour,"  re- 
plied Ishmael,  speaking  with  as  much  courtesy  to  the 
poor  dependant  as  he  would  have  used  in  addressing  his 
wealthiest  patron. 

"Well,  Master  Ishmael,  which  I  ought  to  say  Mr. 
Worth,  and  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  only  it  is  the  old  lov? 
as  makes  me  forget  myself,  and  call  you  what  I  used  to  in 
the  old  days,  because  Mr.  Worth  do  seem  to  leave  me  so 
far  away  from  you,  sir — " 

"  Call  me  what  you  please,  Jim,  we  are  old  friends  and 
I  love  my  old  friends  better  than  any  new  distinctions  that 
could  come  between  us,  but  which  I  will  never  allow  to 
separate  us.    What  were  you  about  to  say,  Jim?" 

"  Well,  Master  Ishmael,  and  I  thank  you  sincere,  sii^ 
for  letting  of  me  call  you  so,  I  was  agoing  for  to  say,  aa  I 
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could  be  at  your  orders  any  time,  even  now,  if  it  would 
suit  you,  sir;  because  I  have  lighted  up  all  my  rooms  and 
set  my  table  for  dinner,  which  it  is  put  back  an  hour 
because  of  Master  Walter,  who  is  expected  by  the  six 
o'clock  train  this  evening ;  and  Sam  is  waiting  in  the  hall 
and  I  ain't  got  anything  very  partic'lar  to  do  for  the  next 
hour  or  so." 

"Very  well,  Jim,  sit  down  in  that  chair  and  tell  m© 
what  you  want  me  to  write,"  said  Ishmael,  seating  him- 
self before  his  desk  and  dipping  his  pen  in  ink. 

Yes,  it  was  a  small  matter  in  itself;  but  it  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  man,  thus  to  put  aside  his  own  poignant 
anguish  to  interest  himself  in  the  welfare  of  the  humblest 
creature  who  invoked  his  aid. 

"Now  then,  Jim." 

"  Well,  Master  Ishmael,"  said  the  poor  fellow.  "  You 
know  what  to  say  a  heap  better'n  I  do.  Write  it  beauti- 
ful, please." 

"  Tell  me  what  is  in  your  heart,  Jim,  and  then  I  will  do 
i;he  best  I  can,"  said  Ishmael,  who  possessed  the  rare  gift  of 
drawing  out  from  others  tbe  best  that  was  in  their  thoughts. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  thinks  a  heap  o'  my  poor  ole  mother,  I 
does ;  'membering  how  she  did  for  me  when  I  was  a  boy 
'and  wondering  if  anybody  does  for  her  now,  and  if  she  is 
comfortable  down  there  at  Tanglewood.  And  I  wants  her 
to  know  it;  and  not  to  be  a-thinking  as  I  forgets  her." 

Ishmael  wrote  rapidly  for  a  few  moments  and  theu 
ooked  up. 

"What  else,  Jim?" 

"  Well,  sir,  tell  her  as  I  have  saved  a  heap  of  money  for 
her  out'n  the  presents  the  gemmen  made  me  o'  Christmas, 
and  I'll  bring  it  to  her  when  I  come  down — which  the  ole 
'oman  do  love  money,  sir,  better  than  she  do  anything  in 
this  world,  'cept  it  is  me  and  old  marster  and  Miss  Claudia. 
And  likewise  what  she  wants  me  to  bring  her  from  town, 
Aud  whether  she  would  like  a  red  gownd  or  a  yallow  one." 
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Ishmael  set  down  this  and  looked  up. 

"Well,  Jim?" 

"  Well,  sir,  tell  her  how  she  aint  got  no  call  to  be  anxious^ 
nor  likewise  stressed  in  her  mind,  nor  lay  'wake  o'  nighty 
thinking  'bout  me,  fear  I  should  heave  myself  'way,  mar 
rying  of  these  yer  trifling  city  gals  as  don't  know  a  spin 
ning  wheel  from  a  harrow  I  And  how  I  ain't  seen  nobody 
yet  as  I  like  better'n  my  ole  mother  and  the  young  lady 
of  color  as  she  knows  'bout  and  proves  of;  which,  sir,  it 
ain't  nobody  else  but  your  own  respected  aunt,  Miss  Han- 
nah's Miss  SaUy,  as  lives  at  Woodside." 

"  I  have  put  aU  that  down,  Jim.'* 

"  Well,  sir,  and  about  the  grand  wedding  as  is  to  be  to- 
morrow, sir ;  and  how  the  Bishop  of  Maryland  is  going  to 
'form  the  ceremony ;  and  how  the  happy  pair  be  going  to 
gO  on  a  grand  tower  and  then  going  to  visit  Tanglewood 
afore  they  parts  for  the  old  country ;  and  how  she  will  see 
a  rale,  livin'  lord  as  she'll  be  'stonished  to  see  look  so  like 
any  other  man ;  and  last  ways  how  Miss  Claudia  do  talk 
about  taking  me  and  Miss  Sally  along  of  her  to  foreign 
parts,  because  she  prefers  to  be  waited  on  by  colored  ladies 
and  gentlemen  'fore  white  ones ;  and  likewise  how  I  would 
wish  to  go  and  see  the  world,  only  I  won't  go,  nor  likewise 
would  Miss  Claudia  wish  to  take  me,  if  the  ole  'oman 
wishes  otherwise." 

Ishmael  wrote  and  then  looked  up»    Poor  Jim,  absorbed 
in  his  own  afiairs,  did  not  notice  how  pale  the  writer's  face 
had  grown,  or  suspect  how  often  during  the  last  few  min 
utes  he  had  stabbed  him  to  the  heart* 

"Well,  sir,  that  is  about  all  I  think,  Master  Ishmael. 
Only,  please,  sir,  put  it  all  down  in  your  beautiful  language 
as  makes  the  ladiei  cry  when  you  gets  up  and  speaks  afore 
the  great  judges  theirselves*'"' 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  Jim." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  And  please  sign  my  tiame  to  it,  not 
youm— ^712/  name— Jamos  Madison  Monroe  Mortimer*'' 
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^  yt«,  Jim."  • 

^And  pkaaedireot  it  to  Mistress  Catharine  Maria  Morti* 
Tu^y  most  in  general  called  by  friends,  aunt  Katie,  as  is 
iiousekeoper  at  TanglewcM>d." 

Ishmael  complied  with  his  requests  as  far  as  disoretion 
permitted* 

^ And  now,  sir,  please  read  it  all  out  aloud  to  me,  so  I 
can  hear  how  it  sound." 

Ishmael  <3omplied  with  this  request  also,  and  read  the 
letter  aloud,  to  the  immense  delight  of  Jim,  who  earnestly 
expressed  his  approbation  in  the  emphatic  words : 

*^Now—th9,t— is— beautiful!  Thank  y',  sirf  That  is 
ekal  to  anything  as  ever  I  heard  oufn  the  pulpit  I  and 
sides  which,  sir,  it  is  all  true !  true  as  gospel,  sir  I  it  is  just 
exactly  what  I  thinks  and  bow  I  feels  anc}  what  I  wants  to 
6ay,  only  I  ain't  got  the  words.  Won't  mother  be  proud' 
o'  that  letter  ny ther  ?  Why,  laws,  sir,  the  ole  'oman  '11  get 
the  minister  to  read  that  letter  I  And  then  she'll  make 
everybody  as  comes  to  the  house  as  can  read,  read  it  over 
and  over  again  for  the  pride  she  takes  in  it,  till  shell  fairly 
know  it  all  by  heart,"-— etc.,  etc.,  eto. 

For  Jim  went  on  talking  and  smiling  and  covering  the 
writer  all  over  with  gratitude  and  affection  until  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  stopping  of  a  carriage,  the  ringing  of  a 
door  bell  and  the  sound  of  a  sudden  arrival. 

^^  There's  Master  Walter  Middletpn  now,  as  sure  as  the 
world !  I  must  run  I  Dinnerll  be  put  on.the  table,  soon^ 
3ver  he's  changed  his  dress  I  I'm  a  thousand  times 
obleeged  to  you,  sir,  I  am,  indeed,  everlasting  obleeged! 
I  wish  I  could  prove  it  some  way !  Mother  '11  be  so  pleased ! " 
And  talking  all  the  way  down-stairs,  Jim  took  himself  and 
hig  delight  away. 

lehmael  sighed,  and  arose  to  dress  for  dinner.  His  kind- 
ness had  not  been  without  its  reward.  The  little  divti- 
tisement  of  Jim'is  letter  had  done  him  good.  Blessed  little 
offices  of  loving-kindness'-^what  miuistering  angek  ai't) 
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they  to  the  donor  as  well  as  the  receiver!  With  some 
degree  of  self-possession  Ishmael  completed  his  toilet,  and 
turned  to  leave  his  room,  when  the  sound  of  some  one 
rushing  up  the  stairs  like  a  storm  arrested  his  steps. 

Then  a  voice  sounded  outside : 
(    "  Which  is  Ishmael's  room  ?    Bother  I    Oh,  here  it  is  I  ^^ 
and  Bee's  door  was  opened.    "  No !  calico !    Ah  I  now  I'm 
right." 

And  the  next  instant  Walter  Middleton  burst  open  the 
door  and  rushed  in,  exclaiming  joyfully,  as  he  seized  and 
shook  the  hands  of  his  friend : 

"Ah  I  here  you  are,  old  fellow  I  God  bless  you!  How 
glad  I  am  to  see  you !  You  are  still  the  first  love  of  my 
heart,  Ishmael !  Damon,  your  Pythias  has  not  even  a 
sweetheart  to  dispute  your  empire  over  him.  How  are 
you  ?  I  have  heard  of  your  success.  Wasn't  it  glorious  I 
You're  a  splendid  fellow,  Ishmael,  and  I'm  proud  of  you. 
You  may  have  Bee  if  you  want  her.  I  always  thought- 
there  was  a  bashful  kindness  between  you  two.  And 
there  isn't  a  reason  in  the  world  why  you  shouldn't  have 
her.  And  so  her  Royal  Highness,  the  Princess  Claudia, 
has  caught  a  lord,  has  she?  Well,  you  know  she  always 
said  she  would,  and  she  has  kept  her  word.  But,  I  say, 
how  are  you  ?  How  do  you  wear  your  honors  ?  How  da 
the  toga  and  the  bays  become  you?  Turn  around  and  lei 
us  have  a  look  at  you."  And  so  the  affectionate  fellow 
rattled  on,  shaking  both  Ishmael's  hands  every  other 
second,  until  he  had  talked  himself  fairly  out  of  breath. 
i  "And  how  are  yow,  dear  Walter  I  But  I  need  not  ask ; 
you  look  so  well  and  happy,"  said  Ishmael,  as  soon  as  h© 
could  get  in  a  word. 

"  Me?  Oh,  I'm  well  enough.  Nought's  never  in  danger. 
I've  just  graduated,  you  know ;  with  the  highest  honors^ 
they  say.  My  thesis  won  the  great  prisse ;  that  was  be- 
cause you  were  not  in  the  same  class,  you  know.  I  have 
my  diploma  in  my  pocket;  I'm  an  M.  D.;  I  can  write 
Vip^U  doctor,  and  f^w^  A^^ople,  without  danger  pf  beiwg 
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iried  for  murder  I  isn't  that  a  privilege?  Now  let  my 
enemies  tajke  care  of  themselves !  Why  don't  you  congrat- 
ulate me,  you — " 

"  I  do,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  Walter ! " 
"  That's  right !  only  I  had  to  drag  it  from  you.  Well, 
30  I'm  to  be  ^  best  man '  to  this  noble  bridegroom.  Too 
laauch  honor.  I  am  not  prepared  for  it.  One  cannot  get 
ready  for  graduating  and  marrying  at  the  same  time.  I 
don't  think  I  have  got  a  thing  fit  to  wear.  I  wrote  to 
Bee  to  buy  me  some  fine  shirts,  and  some  studs,  and  gloves, 
and  handkerchiefs,  and  hair  oil,  and  things  proper  for  the 
occasion.    I  wonder  if  she  did  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  I  I  know  that  she  has  been  overwhelmed 
with  care  for  the  last  month,  too  much  care,  for  a  girl,  so 
it  is  just  possible  that  she  has  had  no  opportunity.  In- 
deed she  has  a  great  deal  to  think  of  and  to  do." 

"Oh,  it  won't  hurt  her;  especially  if  it  consists  of 
preparations  for  the  wedding." 
A  bell  rang. 

"  There  now,  Ishmael  I  There  is  that  diabolical  dinner- 
bell!  You  may  look!  but  it  is  true!  a  dinner  beli  that 
peals  out  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  is  a  diabolical 
dinner-bell.  At  college  we  dine  at  twelve  meridian,  sharp, 
and  sup  at  six !  It  is  dreadful  to  sit  at  table  a  whole 
hour,  and  be  bored  by  seeing  other  people  eat,  and  pre- 
tending to  eat  yourself,  when  you  are  not  hungry !  Well ! 
there's  no  help  for  it !  Come  down  and  be  bored,  Ishmael." 
They  went  down  into  the  drawing-room,  where  quite  a 
:,arge  circle  of  near  family  connections  were  assembled. 

Walter  Middleton  was  presented  to  the  Viscount  Vin- 
cent, who  was  the  only  stranger,  to  him,  present. 

Claudia  was  there  looking  as  calm,  as  self-possessed 
and  queenly  as  if  she  had  not  passed  through  a  storm  of 
passion  two  hours  before. 

Ishmael  glanced  at  her  and  saw  the  change  with  amaze- 
ij^ent,  but  be  dared  not  trust  himself  to  look  again. 
The  dinner  party,  with  a-Hthis  trouble  under  the  surfacegl^ 
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passed  off  in  supeTfloial  gayety.  The  guests  separated 
early,  because  Ihe  following  morning  would  uAtat  in  the 
wedding-day. 


4  CHAPTER    LXVI. 

THE  MABRIAGE  MOBNING. 

I  ^nxst  that  neyer  mo^  Ux  this  wrorld's  6hi)«te 
lliiiie  eyes  will  be  upon  me :  never  more 
Thy  face  come  back  to  pse.    For  tl^ou  hw^  miide 

My  whole  life  ^re : 
Fare  hence,  and  be  forgotten  . . .  Sing  thy  song, 

J^nd  brai(l  thy  brow, 
And  be  beloved  and  beautiful — ^and  be 

In  beauty  balefhl  still ...  a  Serpent  QuMii 
To  others  i)ot  yet  eurst  in  loyi^g  thejs 

As  I  have  been  !— Mbbbdith. 

ISHMAEL  awoke.  After  a  restless  night,  followed  by  aa 
hour's,  complete  forgetfulness,  that  more  netxrly  re- 
sembled the  swoon  of  exhaustion  than  the  sleep  ot  health, 
Ishmael  awoke  to  a  new  sense  of  wretchedness. 

You  who  have  suffered  know  what  such  awakenings  are. 
You  have  seen  some  one  dearer  than  life  die ;  but  hoars, 
days,  or  weeks  of  expectation  have  gradually  prepared  you 
for  the  l£M3t  scene ;  and  though  you  have  seen  the  dear  one 
die,  and  though  you  have  wept  yourself  half  blind  and 
half  dead,  you  have  slept  the  sleep  of  utter  oblivion,  which 
is  like  death ;  but  you  have  at  last  awakened  and  returned 
to  consciousness  to  meet  the  shock  of  memory  and  the 
dense  of  sorrow  a  thousand  times  more  overwhelming  than 
the  first  blow  of  bereavement  had  been. 

Or  yo^  have  been  for  weeks  looking  forward  to  the  part* 
ing  ©f  one  whose  presence  is  the  very  light  of  your  days. 
And  in  making  preparations  for  that  event  the  thought  of 
coming  separation  has  been  somewhat  dulled ;  but  at  last 
all  is  ready;  the  last  night  has  come ;  you  all  separate  and 
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go  to  bed^  with  the  mutual  injunction  to  be  up  early  in  the 
morning  for  the  sake  of  seeing  "him" — it  may  be  some 
brave  volunteer  going  to  the  war— off ;  after  laying  awake 
nearly  all  night  you  suddenly  drop  into  titter  forgetfulness 
of  impending  grief,  and  into  some  sweet  dream  of  pleasant 
oess  and  peace.  You  awake  with  ^  start ;  the  hour  has 
come  {  the  hour  of  parting  j  thfe  hour  of  doom  t 

Yes,  whatever  the  grief  may  be,  it  is  in  the  hour  of  such 
awdketlirigs  we  feel  it  most  poignantly. 

Thus  was  it  With  Ishmael.  The  instant  he  awoke  the 
spear  of  memory  transfixed  his  soul.  He  could  have  cried 
oiit  in  his  agdny.  It  took  all  his  manhood  to  control  his 
pain.  He  arose  and  dressed  himself  and  offered  up  his 
riioming  worship  and  went  to  the  breakfast  room,  resolved 
to  pass  through  the  day's  fiery  ordeal,  cost  him  what  ii 
might. 

Clstudia  was  not  at  breakfast.  In  fact^  she  seldom  ot 
never  appeared  at  the  breakfast-table;  and  this  morning 
of  all  itiomlngs  it  was  quite  tiatural  she  should  be  absent. 
But  Mrs.  Middleton  and  Bee^  Judge  Merlin,  Mr.  Middleton, 
Mr.  Brudenell,  Walter  and  Ishmael  were  present.  It  was 
in  ordet  that  people  should  be  merry  on  a  marriage  morn- 
ing; but  somehow  or  bther  that  order  Was  not  followed. 
Judgfe  Merliti,  Mrs.  Middletoii  and  Bcfe,  Were  nnusudlly 
grave  and  silent ;  Mr.  Brudenell  was  always  aad ;  Ishmael 
was  n6  conventional  talkei-,  and}  therefoi^e,  could  hot  setei 
3ther  than  he  Was — very  serious.  It  was  quite  ih  vairl 
ihftt  Mr.  Middleton  and  Walter  tried  to  get  up  a  little  jestn 
ing  and  badinage.  And  when  the  consttdint  of  the 
btfeftkfast^table  was  over  every  one  felt  relieved. 

*^  Remember,"  said  Mi's.  Middleton,  with  her  hand  upon 
the  back  of  her  «hair,  *'  that  the  cdtriages  Will  be  at  the 
door  at  half-past  ten ;  it  is  flow  half-past  nine." 

**Atld  that  means  we  have  but  an  hour  to  put  on  bur 
wfeiddifig  garments^"  said  Walter*  "Bee,  have  you  got 
my  finery  ready?" 
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"  You  will  find  everything  you  require  laid  out  on  youi 
bed,  Walter." 

"  You  are  the  best  little  sister  that  ever  was  born.  I 
doubt  whether  I  shall  let  Ishmael,  or  any  one  else,  have 
you  until  I  get  a  wife  of  my  own ;  and  even  then  I  don't 
know  but  what  I  shall  want  you  home  to  look  after  her 
and  the  children !  "  rattled  Walter,  careless  or  unobservant 
of  the  deep  blush  that  mantled  the  maiden's  face. 

"Ishmael,''  said  the  judge,  "I  wish  you  to  take  the 
fourth  seat  in  the  carriage  with  myself  and  daughter  and 
Beatrice.    Will  you  do  so  ?  " 

Ishmael's  emotions  nearly  choked  him,  but  he  answered: 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish." 

"  The  four  bridesmaids  will  fill  the  second  carriage,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middleton,  Mr.  Brudenell  and  Walter  the 
third.  I  do  not  know  the  arrangements  made  for  our 
other  friends ;  but  I  dare  say  it  is  all  right.  Oh,  Ishmael, 
I  feel  as  though  we  were  arranging  4,  procession  to  the 
grave  instead  of  to  the  altar,"  he  added,  with  a  heavy  sigh 
Then  correcting  himself,  he  said : 

"  But  this  is  all  very  morbid.    So  no  more  of  it." 

And  the  judge  wrung  Ishmael's  hand ;  and  each  went 
his  separate  way  to  dress  for  the  wedding. 

Meanwhile  the  bride-elect  sat  alone  in  her  luxurious 
dressing-room. 

Around  her,  scattered  over  tables,  chairs  and  stands,  lay 
the  splendid  paraphernalia  of  her  bridal  array — rich 
dresses,  mantles,  bonnets,  veils,  magnificent  shawls,  spark° 
ling  jewels,  blooming  flowers,  intoxicating  perfumes. 

On  the  superb  malachite  stand  beside  her  stood  a  silver 
tray,  on  which  was  arranged  an  elegant  breakfast-service 
of  Bohemian  china.  But  the  breakfast  was  untasted  and 
forgotten. 

There  was  n<?  one  to  watch  her;  she  had  sent  her  maid 
away  with  orders  not  to  return  until  summoned  by  heibelL 

And  now,  while  her  cofiee  unheeded  grew  cold,  she  sat^ 
leaning  forward  in  her  easy -chair,  with  her  hands  tightly 


clasped  together  over  her  knees,  her  tumbled  black  ringlets 
fallen  down  upon  her  dressing-gown,  and  her  eyes  flared 
open  and  fixed  in  a  dreadful  stare  upon  the  far  distance  as 
if  spell  bound  by  some  horror  there. 

To  have  seen  luer  thus,  knowing  that  she  ^as  a  brido- 
riect,  you  might  have  judged  that  she  was  about  to  bo 
2orcvd  into  some  loathed  marriage,  from  which  her  whole 
tortured  nature  revolted. 

And  you  would  have  judged  truly.  She  was  being  thus 
forced  into  such  a  marriage,  not  by  any  tyrannical  parent, 
or  guardian,  for  flesh  and  blood  could  not  have  forced 
Claudia  Merlin  into  any  measure  she  had  set  her  will 
against.  She  was  forced  by  the  demon  Pride,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  her  soul  1 

And  now  she  sat  alone  with  her  sin,  dispossessed  of  al). 
her  better  self,  face  to  face  with  her  lost  soul  I 

She  was  roused  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Middleton — 
Mrs.  Middleton  in  full  carriage-dress— robe  and  mantle  of 
mauve-colored  moire  antique,  a  white  lace  bonnet  with 
mauve-colored  flowers,  and  white  kid  gloves  finished  at 
the  wrists  with  mauve  ribbon  quillings. 

**  Why,  Claudia,  is  it  possible?  Not  commenced  dress- 
ing yet  and  everybody  else  ready,  and  the  clock  on  the 
etroke  of  ten  1    What  have  you  been  thinking  of,  child?'* 

Claudia  started  like  one  suddenly  aroused  from  sleep, 
threw  her  hands  to  her  face  as  if  to  clear  away  a  mist,  and 
cooked  around. 

But  Mrs.  Middleton  bad  hurried  to  the  door  and  was 
calling : 

"  Here  I  Alice  I  Laura  I  'Gena  1  Lotty  t  Where  are  you, 
my  dears  ?** 

Receiving  no  answer,  she  flew  to  the  bell  and  rang  it 
and  brought  Claudia's  maid  to  the  room. 

"  Ruth !  hurry  to  the  young  ladies'  room  and  give  my 
compliments  and  ask  them  to  come  here  a^  soon  as  possi* 
bl©  I    Miss  Merlin  is  not  yet  dressed  I  '* 
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The  girl  went  on  her  errand  and  Mrs.  Middleton  turned 
again  to  Claudia : 

"Not  even  eaten  your  brealdast  yet!  Oh,  datidiaf 
and  she  poured  out  a  cup  of  coffee  and  hahded  it  to  hel 
niece. 

And  Claudia  drank  it,  because  it  was  easier  to  dc  ». 
than  to  expostulate. 

At  the  moment  that  Claudia  returned  the  cup  the  dooi 
opened  and  the  four  bridesmaids  entered — all  dressed 
in  floating,  cloud-like,  misty  white  tullfe,  and  crowned 
with  wreaths  of  white  roses  and  holding  bouquets  of  the 
^ame. 

They  laid  down  their  bouquets,  drew  dff  their  trfiite 
gloves  and  fluttered  around  the  bride  and  with  their 
busy  fingers  quickly  dressed  her  luxuriant  black  hair, 
and  arrayed  her  stately  form  in  her  superb  bridal  dress. 

This  dress  was  composed  of  an  under-skirt  of  the  rich* 
est  white  satin  and  an  upper  robe  of  the  finest  Valen- 
ciennes lace  looped  up  with  bunches  of  orange  flowers.  A 
berthe  of  lace  fell  over  the  satin  bodice.  And  a  long  reil 
of  lace  flowed  from  the  queenly  head  down  to  the  tiny 
foot.  A  wreath  of  orange  flowers,  spritikled  over  with  the 
icy  dew  of  small  diamonds.  Crowned  her  black  ringlets. 
And  diamonds  adorned  her  neck,  bosom,  arms  and  stom- 
acher. Her  bouquet-holder  was  studded  with  diaihonds. 
and  her  initials  on  the  white  vdvet  covet  of  her  prayer 
book  were  formed  of  tiny  seed-like  diamonds. 

No  sovereign  queen  on  her  bridal  morn  was  evet  mon 
richly  arrayed.  But,  oh  1  iiow  deadly  pale  and  cold  she 
was! 

"There I"  they  said,  tritdnphantly,  #heii  th^jr  had 
finished  dressing  her,  even  to  the  arranging  of  the  botiqiiot 
of  orange  flowers  in  its  costly  holdet  and  ptittilig  it  Iti  her 
hand.  "There!"  And  they  Wheeled  the  tall  Pfeyehft 
mirror  up  before  her  that  she  might  Hen  and  admire 
herself. 

She  looked  thoughtfiiUv  at  the  image  He&eeted  theit^ 
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She  lookeJl  so  long  that  Mrs.  Middleton,  growing  inpa* 
tieiit,  said  2 

"  My  lo7e,  it  is  time  to  go.^ 

^*  Leava  me  alone  for  a  few  minntes,  all  of  you!  I  will 
not  keep  you  waiting  long,"  said  Claudia. 

"She  wishes  to  be  alone  to  offer  up  a  short  pi^ayer 
before  going  to  be  married,"  was  the  thought  in  the 
bBBxt  of  each  one  of  the  party,  as  they  filed  out  of  the 
room. 

Did  Olaudia  wish  to  pray?  Did  she  intend  to  ask 
God's  protection  against  evil?  Did  she  dare  to  asl;  His 
blessing  on  the  act  she  contemplated? 

We  shall  see. 

She  went  after  the  last  retreating  figure  and  closed  and 
bolted  ihe  door.  Then  she  returned  to  her  dressing  bu»eau, 
opened  a  little  secret  drawer  and  took  firom  it  a  tiny  jar  of 
rouge,  and  with  a  piece  of  cotton-wool  applied  it  to  her 
deathly-white  cheeks  until  sh«  had  produced  there  an 
artificial  bloom,  more  brilliant  than  that  of  her  happiest 
days,  only  because  It  was  more  brilliant  than  that  of 
nature.  TOien  to  soften  its  fire  she  powdered  her  fece  with 
pearl  white  and  finally  with  a  fine  handkerchief  carefully 
dusted  off  the  superfluous  particles. 

Having  done  this,  she  put  away  her  cosmetics  and  tooli 
from  the  same  receptacle  a  vial  of  the  spirits  of  lav- 
ender and  mixed  a  spoonful  o(  it  with  water  and  drank 
H  off. 

TRien  she  returned  the  vial  to  its  place  and  locked  u{^ 
;he  secret  drawer  where  she  kept  her  deceptions. 

She  gave  one  last  look  at  the  mirror,  saw  that  between 
the  artificial  bloom  and  the  artificial  stimulant  her  face 
presented  a  passable  counterfeit  of  its  long-lost  radiance*, 
she  drew  her  bridal  veil  around  so  as  to  shade  it  a  lit- 
tle, lowered  her  head  and  raised  her  bouquet,  that  her 
Mends  might  not  see  the  suspicious  suddenness  of  the 
transformation  from  deadly  pallor  to  living  bL?om; — ^fo? 
thou^  Claudia,  in  aa  .bour^o^liYi^terical  passion,  bad 
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discovered  this  secret  of  her  toilet  to  Beatrice^  yet  she  iras 
really  ashamed  of  it  and  wished  to  conceal  it  froiii  all 
others. 

She  opened  the  door,  went  out  and  joined  her  friends  in 
the  hall,  saying  with  a  cheerfulness  th»i  she  had  found  iu 
the  lavender  vial: 
'     "  I  am  quite  ready  for  the  show  now  I  '* 

But  she  kept  her  head  lowered  and  averted,  for  a  little 
while,  though  in  fact  her  party  were  too  much  excited  to 
scrutinize  her  appearance,  especially  as  they  had  had  a 
good  view  of  her  while  making  her  toilet. 

They  went  down  into  the  drawing-room,  where  the  fam* 
ily  and  their  nearest  relations  were  assembled  and  waiting 
for  them. 

Bee  was  there,  looking  lovely  as  usuaL  Bee,  who  almost 
always  wore  white  when  in  full  dress,  now  varied  from  her 
custom  by  wearing  a  glace  silk  of  delicate  pale  blue,  with 
a  white  lace  mantle  and  a  white  lace  bonnet  and  veil. 
Bee  did  this  because  she  did  not  mean  to  be  mustered  into 
the  bride's  service,  or  even  mistaken  by  any  person  for 
one  of  the  bridesmaids.  Beyond  her  obligatory  presenoe 
in  the  church  as  one  of  the  bride's  family,  Bee  was  re- 
solved to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sacrilegious  marriage. 

"  Come,  my  dear  I  Are  you  ready  ?  Ho'^y  beautiful  you 
are,  my  Claudia !  I  never  paid  you  a  compliment  before, 
my  child ;  but  surely  I  may  be  excused  for  doing  so  now 
that  you  are  about  to  leave  me !  *  How  blessi^ags  brighten 
as  they  take  their  flight,' "  whispered  the  judge,  as  he  mei" 
and  kissed  his  daughter. 

And  certainly  Claudia's  beauty  seemed  perfectly  dazzling 
this  morning.  She  smiled  a  greeting  to  all  her  Mends 
assembled  there,  and  then  gave  her  hand  to  lier  father, 
who  drew  it  within  his  arm  and  led  her  to  the  carriage- 

Ishmael,  like  one  in  a  splendid,  terrible  dream,  frow 
wliich  he  could  not  wake,  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  act, 
went  up  to  Bee  and  drew  lier  little  white-gloved  hand 
uad^r  Uis  ^nU)  'Md  icii  uiG^-aXti^x  the  father  and  danghto* 
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The  other  members  of  the  marriage  party  followed  in 
order. 

Besides  Judge  Merlin's  brougham  and  Mr.  Middleton's 
barouche,  there  were  several  other  carriages  drawn  up  be- 
fore the  house. 

Bee  surveyed  this  retinue  and  murmured : 

"  Indeed,  except  that  we  all  wear  light  colors  instead  ot 
ijlack  and  the  coachmen  have  no  hat-scarfs,  this  looks 
quite  as  much  like  a  funeral  as  a  wedding." 

Ishmael  did  not  reply ;  he  could  not  wake  from  that 
dazzling,  horrible  dream. 

Wlien  they  were  seated  in  the  carriage,  Claudia  and 
Beatrice  occupied  the  back  seat ;  the  judge  and  Ishmael 
the  front  one ;  the  judge  sat  opposite  Bee,  and  Ishmael 
opposite  Claudia. 

The  rich  drifts  of  shining  white  satin  and  misty  white 
lace  that  formed  her  bridal  dress  floated  around  him ;  her 
foot  inadvertently  touched  his,  and  her  warm,  balmy 
breath  passed  him.  Never  had  he^been  so  close  to 
Claudia  before;  that  carriage  was  so  confined  and 
crowded;  —  dread  proximity!  The  dream  deepened; 
it  became  a  trance ; —  that  strange  trance  that  sometimes 
falls  upon  the  victim  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings,  held 
Ishmael's  faculties  in  abeyance  and  deadened  his  sense 
of  pain. 

And  indeed  the  same  spell,  though  with  less  force,  acted 
2ipon  all  the  party  in  that  carriage.    Its  mood  was  expect- , 
mfc,  excited,  yet  dream-like.    There  was  scarcely  any  con- 
7ersation.     There  seldom  is  under  such  circumstances} 
Once  the  judge  inquired : 

"Bee,  my  dear,  how  is  it  that  you  are  not  one  of 
Claudia's  bridesmaids  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  wish  tx)  be,  and  Claudia  was  so  kind  as  to 
excuse  me,"  Beatrice  replied. 

"But  why  not,  my  love?  I  thought  young  ladies 
always  liked  to  fill  such  positions." 

Bee  blushed  and  lowered  her  head^  but  did  not  replfgle 
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Claudia  answered  for  her : 

"Beatrice  does  not  like  Lord  Vincent;  and  does  luH 
approve  of  the  marriage,"  she  said,  defiantly. 

"  Humph  I  "  exclaimed  the  judge,  and  not  another  word 
was  spoken  during  the  drive. 

It  was  a  rather  long  one.  The  church  selected  for  the 
performance  of  the  marriage  rites  heing  St.  John's  at  tin 
West  End  of  the  town,  where  the  bridegroom  and  hit 
friends  were  to  meet  the  bride  and  her  attendants. 

They  reached  the  church  at  last;  rhe  other  carruiges 
arrived  a  few  seconds  after  them^  and  the  whole  party 
alighted  and  went  in. 

The  bridegroom  and  his  friends  were  already  thera 
And  the  bridal  procession  formed  and  went  up  the  middle 
aisle  to  the  altar,  where  the  bishop  in  his  sacerdotal  robes 
stood  ready  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

.  The  bridal  party  formed  before  the  altar,  the  bishop 
opened  the  T)ook,  and  the  ceremony  commenced.  It  pro* 
ceeded  according  to  the  ritual,  and  without  the  slightest 
deviation  from  commonplace  routine* 

When  the  bishop  came  to  that  part  of  the  rites  in  whidi 
he  utters  the  awful  adjuration — "  I  require  and  charge  yoU 
both,  as  ye  shall  answer  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment* 
when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  disclosed,  that  if 
either  of  you  know  any  impediment,  why  ye  may  not 
be  lawfully  joined  together  in  matriiiaony,  ye  do  now  con- 
fess it.  For  be  ye  well  assured,  that  if  any  persons  art 
joined  together,  otherwise  than  God's  Word  doth  allow, 
their  marriage  is  not  lawful,'' — Bee,  who  was  standing  with 
her  mother  and  father  near  the  bridal  circle,  looked  up  at 
the  bride* 

Oh  i  could  Claudia,  loving  another,  loathing  the  brides 
groom,  kneel  in  that  sacred  church,  before  that  holy  altar, 
in  the  presence  of  God's  minister,  in  the  presence  of  God 
himself^  hear  that  solemn  adjuration,  and  persevere  ia  her 
awful  sin  ? 

Yes,  Claudia  could)  as  tens  of  thotisands,  from  igxl$^ 
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itnce,  from  insensibility,  or  from  recklessness^  have  done 
before  her ;  and  as  tens  of  thousands  more,  from  the  same 
causes,  will  do  after  her! 

The  ceremony  proceeded  until  it  reached  the  part  where 
the  ring  is  placed  upon  the  bride's  finger,  and  all  went 
well  enough  until,  as  they  were  rising  from  the  prayer  of 
'  Our  Father,"  the  bride  happened  to  lower  her  hand,  and 
the  ring;  which  was  too  large  for  her  finger,  dropped  off, 
and  rolled  away,  and  passed  out  of  sight. 

The  ceremony  ended,  and  the  ring  was  sought  for ;  but 
could  not  be  found  then:  and,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  now, 
it  has  not  been  found  yet. 

Seeing  at  length  that  their  search  was  quite  fruitless, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bridal  train  reluctantly  gave  up  the 
ring  for  lost,  and  the  whole  party  filed  into  the  chancel,  to 
enter  their  names  in  the  register,  that  lay  for  this  purpose 
on  the  communion  table. 

The  bridegroom  fli'st  approached  and  wrote  his.  It  was 
u  prolonged  and  sonorous  roll  of  names,  such  as  frequently 
compose  the  tail  of  a  nobleman-s  title ; 

Malcolm — ^Victor— Stuart — Douglass — Gordon — Dugald, 
Viscount  Vincent. 

Then  the  bride  signed  hers,  and  the  witnesses  theirs. 

When  Mr.  Brudenell  came  to  sign  his  own  name  as  one 
of  the  witnesses,  he  happened  to  glance  at  the  bridegroom's 
long  train  of  names.  He  read  them  over  with  a  smile  at 
;heir  length,  but  his  eye  fastened  upon  the  last  one — ^^  Du- 
gald," "Dugald,"  ^* Dugald?"  Herman  Brudenell,  like 
:;he  immortal  Burton,  thought  he  had  "  heard  that  nam^ 
befbf e,"  in  fact,  was  sure  he  had  ^*  heard  that  name  be- 
fore!" Yes,  verily;  he  had  heard  it  in  connection  with 
his  sister's  fatal  flight,  ip  which  a  certain  Captain  Dugald 
had  been  her  companion!  And  he  resolved  to  make 
ca]itioijs  inquiries  of  the  viscount.  He  had  known  Lord 
Vincent  on  the  Continent,  but  he  had  either  nevor  hap- 
pened to  hear  what  hm  family  nuii^-  v:  ?,  r:  if  li-^  Jiad 
chanced  to  do  so*  ne  had  toraot.ien  the  circumstance.    At 
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all  events,  it  was  not  until  the  instant  in  which  he  read 
the  viscount's  signature  in  the  register  that  he  discovered 
the  family  name  of  Lord  Vincent  and  the  disreputable 
name  of  Eleanor  Brudenell's  unprincipled  lover  to  be  the 
same. 

J    But  this  was  no  time  for  brooding  over  the  subject 
He  affixed  his  own  signature,  which  was  the  last  one  on 
the  list,  and  then  joined  the  bridal  party,  who  were  now 
leaving  the  church. 

At  the  door  a  signal  change  took  place  in  the  order  of 
the  procession. 

Lord  Vincent,  with  a  courtesy  as  earnest  and  a  smilfr 
as  beaming  as  gallantry  and  the  occasion  required,  handed 
his  bride  into  his  own  carriage. 

Judge  Merlin,  Ishmael  and  Beatrice  rode  together. 

And  others  returned  in  the  order  in  which  they  had 
come. 

Ishmael  was  coming  out  of  that  strange,  benumbed 
state  that  had  deadened  for  a  while  all  his  sense  of  suflfer« 
ing — coming  back  to  a  consciousness  of  utter  bereavement 
and  insupportable  anguish — ^anguish  written  in  such 
awful  characters  upon  his  pallid  and  writhen  brow,  that 
Beatrice  and  her  uncle  exchanged  glances  of  wonder  and 
alarm. 

But  Ishmael,  in  his  fixed  agony,  did  not  perceive  the 
looks  of  anxiety  they  turned  towards  him — did  not  even 
perceive  the  passage  of  time  or  space,  until  they  arrived  at 
bome  again,  and  the  wedding  guests  began  to  alight  from 
the  carriages. 

The  party  temporarily  separated  in  the  hall,  the  ladies 
dispersing  each  to  her  own  chamber  to  make  some  trifling 
change  in  her  toilet  before  appearing  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Ishmael,  come  here,  my  dear  lad,"  said  the  judge,  as 
soon  as  they  were  left  alone. 

Ishmael  mechanically  followed  him  to  the  little  break- 
fast parlor  of  the  family,  where  on  the  sideboard  sat  de» 
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rfmters  of  brandy  and  wine,  and  pitchers  of  water,  and 
glasses  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

He  poured  out  two  glasses  of  brandy — one  for  himself 
and  one  for  Ishmael. 

"  Let  us  drink  the  health  of  the  newly-married  couple,** 
he  said,  pushing  one  glass  towards  Ishmael,  and  •raising 
the  other  to  his  own  lips. 

But  Ishmael  hesitated,  and  poured  out  a  tumbler  of 
pure  water,  saying,  in  a  faint  voice : 

^  I  will  drink  her  health  in  this  I " 

*  Nonsense  I  put  it  down.  You  are  chilled  enough 
-vithout  drinking  that  to  throw  you  into  an  ague !  Drink 
isomething  warm  and  strong,  boy  I  drink  something  warm 
and  strong  I  I  tell  you,  I,  for  one,  cannot  get  through  this 
day  without  some  such  support  as  this,"  said  the  judge, 
authoritatively,  as  he  took  from  the  young  man's  nerve- 
less hand  the  harmless  glass  of  water,  and  put  into  it  the 
perilous  glass  of  brandy. 

For  ah!  good  men  do  wicked  things  sometimes,  and 
wise  men  foolish  ones. 

Still  Ishmael  hesitated ;  for  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
great  trouble  he  heard  the  "still,  small  voice"  of  some 
good  angel — it  might  have  been  his  mother's  spirit — whis- 
pering him  to  dash  from  his  lips  the  circean  draught,  that 
would  indeed  allay  his  sense  of  suffering  for  a  few  min- 
utes, but  might  endanger  his  character  through  all  his  lif(» 
and  his  soul  through  all  eternity.  The  voice  that  whis- 
pered this,  as  I  said,  was  a  "  still,  small  voice,"  speaking 
softly  within  him.  But  the  voice  of  the  judge  was  bluff 
and  hearty,  and  he  stood  there,  a  visible  presence,  enforcing 
his  advice  with  strength  of  action. 

And  Ishmael,  scarcely  well  assured  of  what  he  did,  put 
the  glass  to  his  lips  and  quaffed  the  contents,  and  felt  at 
nee  falsely  exhilarated. 

"Come,  now  I  We  will  go  into  the  drawing-room  I  J! 
dare  say  they  are  all  down  by  this  time,"  said  the  judga 
And  in  they  went. 
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He  was  right  in  his  conjecture  ;  the  wedding  guests  were 
iJi  assembled  there. 

And  soon  after  his  entrance  the  sliding  doors  between 
th^  drawing-room  and  the  dining  room  were  pushed  back, 
and  Devlzac,  who  was  the  presiding  genius  or  tne  weddinc 
feast,  appeared  and  announced  that  breakfast  was  served 

The  con^pany  filed  in — ^the  bride  and  bridegroom  walk 
mg  together,  and  followed  by  the  bridesmaids  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  party. 

Ishmael  gave  his  arm  to  Beatrice.  Mr.  Brudenell  con 
ducted  Mrs.  Middleton,  and  the  judge  led  one  cf  the  lady 
guests. 

The  sceiie  they  entered  upon  was  one  of  splendor, 
beauty,  and  luxury,  never  surpassed  even  by  the  great 
Vouriepne  and  Devizaq  theinselves !  Painting,  gilding  and 
flowers  had  not  been  spared.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
frescoes  of  Venus,  Psyche,  Cupid,  the  graces  and  the  muses, 
seen  amopg  the  rosy  ^o^ers  and  shady  groves  of  Arcadia 
The  ceiling  was  covered  with  celestial  scenery,  in  the  midst 
of  which  was  seen  the  cloudy  court  of  Jupiter  and  Juno 
and  theii:  attendant  gods  and  goddesses ;  the  pillars  wer^ 
covered  with  gilding  ajid  twined  with  flowers,  and  long 
w^paths  of  flowers  connected  one  pillar  with  another,  and 
festooned  the  doorways  and  windows  and  the  comers  of 
the  roQUi. 

The  b|-eakfast  table  was  a  m?.nFel  of  art — ^blazing  with 
gold  plate,  blooming  with  beautiful  and  fragrant  exotics, 
^nd  intpxic^iting  with  the  aronja  of  the  richest  and  rarest' 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  a  temporary  raised  and 
gilde4  baJQPny  i^T^^thed  with  roses  was  occupied  by  Du- 
vepzie's  pelebrated  band,  who,  as  the  company  canae  in, 
struck  up  an  inspiring  bridal  march  composed  expressly 
for  tj^is  occasioi;. 

T!\ie  wecjcjjng  party  took  their  seatg  at  the  table  and  the 
feasting  began.  Tlie  viands  wore  carved  and  served  and 
•^raised.    Tb'"  ^ride's  cake  was  cut  and  the  slices  dte* 
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iribfited«     The  ring  fell  to  one  of  the  brideBmaidd  and 
[provoked  che  usiial  badinage.    The  wine  circulated  freely, 

Mr.  Midtlieton  «rose  and  in  a  neat  little  speech  pro- 
posiE^d  the  fair  bride's  health)  which  proposal  was  hidled 
with  enthusiasm. 

Judge  Merlin,  in  another  little  speech^  returned  thanks 
SO  the  company  and  begged  leave  to  propose  tiie  bride-' 
gloom's  healthy  which  was  duly  honored. 

Then  it  was  Lord  Vincent's  turn  to  rise  and  express  hit 
gtatitude  and  propose  Judge  Merlin's  health. 

This  nedessitated  a  second  rising  of  tibe  Judge^  who  after 
making  due  acknowledgments  of  the  compliment  pidd 
him,  proposed — ^the  fair  bridesmaids* 

And  so  the  breakfast  proceeded. 

They  sat  at  table  an  hour,  and  then,  at  a  signal  fi(sm 
Mrs.  Middleton,  all  arose. 

The  gentlemen  adjourned  to  the  little  breakfast  parlor 
to  drink  a  parting  glass  with  their  host  in  something 
stronger  than  ihe  light  French  break£Eist  wines  ihey  had 
been  quaffing  so  freely. 

And  the  bride,  followed  by  all  her  attendants,  went  up 
to  her  room  to  change  her  bridal  robe  and  veil  for  her 
travelling  dress  and  bonnet;  as  the  p^  were  to  take  the 
one  o'clock  train  to  Baltimore  en  route  for  New  York, 
Niagara  and  the  Lakes. 

She  found  her  dressing-room  all  restored  to  the  dreary 
^ood  order  that  spoke  of  abandonment.  Her  rich  dresses 
ind  jewels  and  bridal  presents  were  all  packed  up.  And 
avery  .trunk  was  locked  and  corded  and  ready  for  transfc? 
portaticn  to  the  railway  station,  except  one  large  trunk 
that  stood  open,  with  its  upper  tray  waiting  for  the  bridal 
tJress  she  was  about  to  put  off. 

Ruth,  who  had  been  very  busy  with  all  this  packing, 
while  the  wedding  party  were  at  caurch  £ind  at  breakfast^ 
aow  stood  with  the  brown  silk  dress  and  mantle  that  was 
to  be  Claudia's  travelling  costume,  laid  over  her  amii 
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Claudia,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Middleton,  changed  her  dresa 
With  the  feverish  haste  of  one  who  longed  to  get  a  painful 
>rdeal  over;  and  while  Ruth  hastily  packed  away  the 
wedding  finery  and  closed  the  last  trunk,  Claudia  tied  on 
her  brown  silk  bonnet  and  drew  on  her  gloves  and  ex 
pressed  herself  ready  to  depart. 

They  went  down-stairs  to  the  drawing-room,  where  ali. 
the  wedding  guests  were  once  more  gathered  to  see  the 
young  pair  oflP. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  so  all  her  friends  gath- 
ered around  the  bride  to  receive  her  adieux  and  to  express 
their  good  wishes. 

One  by  one  she  bade  them  fiirewell. 

When  she  came  to  her  cousin,  Bee  burst  into  tears  and 
whispered : 

"  God  forgive  you,  poor  Claudia  I  God  avert  from  you 
all  evil  consequences  of  your  own  act ! " 

She  caught  her  breath,  wrung  Bee's  hand  and  turned 
away,  and  looked  around.  She  had  taken  leave  of  all 
except  her  father  and  Ishmael  1 

Her  father  she  knew  would  accompany  her  as  far  as 
the  railway  station,  for  he  had  said  as  much. 

But  there  was  Ishmael  1 

As  she  went  up  to  him  slowly  and  fearfully  every  vein  and 
artery  in  her  body  seemed  to  throb  with  the  agony  of  her 
heart.  She  tried  to  speak ;  but  could  utter  no  articulate 
sound.  She  held  out  her  hand;  but  he  did  not  take  it^^ 
then  she  lifted  her  beautiful  eyes  to  his,  with  a  glance  so 
helpless,  so  anguished,  so  imploring,  as  if  silently  praying 
from  him  some  kind  word,  before  she  should  go,  that  Ish- 
mael's  generous  heart  was  melted  and  he  took  her  hand 
and  pressing  it  while  he  spoke,  said  in  low  and  fervent  tones: 

"  God  bless  you.  Lady  Vincent.  God  shield  you  from 
all  evil  1    God  save  you  in  every  crisis  of  your  life ! " 

And  she  bowed  her  head,  lowly  and  humbly,  to  receive 
^is  benediction  as  though  it  had  been  uttered  by  an 
authorized  mini«*«»!  of  ftod*  v^^^i^ 
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bee's  handkerchief. 

^  *'  I  would  bend  my  spirit  o'er  you." 

^  I  am  humbled,  who  was  humble  I 
Friend  I  I  bow  my  head  before  you  I " 

£.  B.  BBOWNINe. 

BUT  a  mist  fell  before  Ishmael's  eyes,  and  when  it  cleared 
away  Claudia  was  gone. 

The  young  bridesmaids  were  chattering  gayly,  in  a  low, 
melodious  tone,  with  each  other,  and  with  the  gentlemen 
of  the  party,  filling  the  room  with  a  musical  hum  of  many 
happy  voices. 

But  all  this  seemed  unreal  and  dreadful,  like  the  illu' 
sions  of  troubled  sleep.  And  so  Ishmael  left  the  drawing- 
room  and  went  up  into  the  office,  to  see  if  perhaps  he 
sould  find  real  life  there. 

There  lay  the  parcels  of  papers  tied  up  with  red  tape, 
the  open  books  that  he  had  consulted  the  day  before,  and 
the  letters  that  had  come  by  the  morning's  mail. 

He  sat  down  wearily  to  the  table,  and  began  to  open  his 
letters.  One  by  one  he  read  and  laid  them  aside.  One 
important  letter,  bearing  upon  a  case  he  had  on  hand,  ho 
laid  by  itself. 

Then  rising,  he  gathered  up  his  documents,  put  them^ 
into  his  pocket,  took  his  hat  and  gloves  and  went  to  the 
aty  Hall. 

This  day  of  suflfering,  like  all  other  days,  was  a  day  of 
duties  also. 

It  was  now  one  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  the  train 
started  which  carried  Claudia  away. 

It  was  also  the  hour  at  which  a  case  was  appointed  tc 
be  heard  before  the  Judge  of  the  Orphan's  Court — a  case 
in  which  the  guardianship  of  certain  fatherless  and  mother* 
iess  children  was  disputed  between  a  grandmother  and  an 
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ancle,  and  in  which  Ishmael  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiffi 
He  appeared  in  court,  punctually  to  the  minute,  found 
his  client  waiting  fbr  hiJn  tiief^j  ahd  M  lioon  as  the  judge 
had  taken  his  seat,  the  young  counsel  opened  the  case. 
By  a  strong  effort  bf  will,  he  Thr^ted  his  thoughts  froDC 
his  own  great  sorrow,  and  engaged  than  in  the  interests 
of  the  anxious  old  Ifedy,  who  n&B  UttMAg  for  the  posses- 
sion of  her  grandotildren  only  from  the  love  she  bore  them 
and  their  mother,  her  own  dead  daughter ;  while  her  oppo- 
h^nt  biily  wish^  to  hAve  the  maMgetnent  of  theit  l^e 
fortune. 

It  wa!3  Nattw^e  that  pleaded  thttjitigh  th^  lips  at  the  elo- 
quent yoting  counsel,  and  he  gained  this  case,  also. 

But  he  was  ill  111  Inind  and  body.  Se  botild  fecatb^ljr 
bear  the  thanks  and  congratulations  of  his  dletit  alid  h^t 
friends. 

The  old  lady  had  retained  tiim  by  on^  large  ffe^,  and 
now  she  Jdaded  another  and  a  larger  one  in  his  bands  *  bnt 
he  could  not  have  told  whether  the  single  bank-note  Was 
fof  five  doliai'd  oi»  five  hundred,  ab  he  mechanically  re- 
ceived it  and  placed  it  in  his  poeket^book. 

And  then,  with  the  courteous  boW  and  ^mife,  heVer 
omitted,  because  they  were  natural  and  habitual,  he 
ttlfned  and  left  the  court-toom. 

**  What  is  the  matter  With  Worth?**  inquired  one  IftWyer. 

"  Can't  imagine ;  he  looks  very  ill ;  shouldn't  WOndet  if 
he  was  going  to  have  a  congestion  of  the  brain,  tt  lookE 
*  tlfee  it.    He  WOrks  too  hard,^'  t^plied  anothel*. 

Old  Wiseman,  the  law-thunderer,  who  had  been  the 
fconnsel  opposed  to  Ishmael  In  this  last  case,  and  Who,  in 
fact,  was  always  professionally  opposed  to  him,  bilt,  nev- 
ertheless, personally  friendly  towards  him,  had  alsd  no* 
deed  his  pale,  haggatd  and  disttacted  loofes,  and  now 
hnnied  after  him  in  the  fear  that  he  should  fall  before 
ceadhing  home. 

fie  overtook  tshmael  in  the  lobby.  Ite  yoting  man  Wife 
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Btanding  leaning  on  the  balustrades  at  the  head  of  the 
Btairs,  as  if  unable  to  take  another  step. 

Wiseman  bent  over  him. 

**  Worth,  my  dear  fellow,  what  is  the  matter  with  youf 
"Does  it  half  kiU  you  to  overthrow  mo  at  law  ?  " 

"  I-7-fear  that  I  am  not  weiy  replied  Ishmael,  in  ^ 
iqllow  voice,  and  with  a  haggard  smile. 

**Wha^  is  it?  Only  exhaustion,  I  hope?  You  have 
been  woAing  too  hard,  and  you  never  even  left  the  Court- 
room  to  take  any  refreshments  to-daj' !  You  are  too  much 
in  earnest,  my  young  friend !  You  take  too  much  pains ! 
You  apply  yourself  too  closely.  Why,  bless  my  life,  you 
could  floor  us  all  any  day  with  half  the  trouble !  But  you 
must  always  use  a  tHp-hammer  to  drive  tin-tacks !  Take 
my  arm,  and  let  us  go  and  get  something.^- 

And  llie  stout  lawyer  drew  the  young  man's  arm  within 
his  own,  and  led  him  to  a  restaurant  that  was  kept  on  the 
same  floor  for  the  convenience  of  the  courts  and  their 
officers,  and  other  habitues  of  the  Oity  Hall. 

Wiseman  called  for  the  best  old  Otard  brandy,  and 
poured  out  half  a  tumbler  full,  and  ofifereJ  it  to  Ishmael. 
It  was  a  dose  that  might  have  been  swallowed  with  im- 
punity by  a  seasoned  old  toper  like  Wis^nftn ;  but  cer- 
tainly not  by  an  abstinent  young  man  like  Ishmael,  who, 
yielding  to  tbe  fatal  impulse  to  ^et  rid  of  present  suffering 
by  any  means,  at  any  cost,  or  any  risk,  took  the  tumbler 
^nd  swallowed  the  brandy. 

Ah!  Heaven  have  mercy  on  the  sorely-tried  and 
tempted ! 

Tnis  was  only  the  third  glass  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
that  Ishmael  had  ever  taken,  in  the  Whole  course  of  his 
life." 

On  the  first  occasion,  the  day  of  Claudia's  betrothal,  the 
glass  had  been  placed  in  his  hand,  and  urged  upon  hip 
acceptance  by  his  honored  old  friend,  Judge  Merlin. 

On  the  second  occasion,  the  morning  of  this  day,  of 
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Claudia's  marriage,  the  glass  had  also  been  offered  him 
by  Judge  Merlin. 

And  on  the  third  occasion,  this  afternoon  of  the  terrible 
day  of  trial  and  suffering,  it  was  placed  to  his  lips  by  the 
respectable  old  lawyer,  Wiseman. 

Alast  alas  I 

On  the  first  occasion,  Ishmael  had  protested  long  before 
be  yielded ;  on  the  second  he  had  hesitated  a  little  while ; 
but  on  the  third,  he  took  the  offered  glass  and  drank  the 
brandy  without  an  instant's  doubt  or  pause. 

Lord,  be  pitiful! 

And  oh,  Nora!  fly  down  from  Heaven  on  wings  of  love^ 
and  watch  over  your  son  and  save  him — ^from  his  friends  1 
— ^lest  he  fall  into  deeper  depths  than  any  from  which  h(> 
has  so  nobly  struggled  forth.  For  he  is  suffering,  tempted 
and  human  I  And  there  never  lived  but  one  perfect  man, 
and  he  was  the  Son  of  God  I 

"Well?"  said  old  Wiseman  as  he  received  the  glass 
from  Ishmael's  hand  and  sat  it  down. 

"  I  thank  you ;  it  has  done  me  good ;  I  feel  much  bet- 
ter ;  you  are  very  kind,"  said  Ishmael. 

"  I  wish  you  would  reaUy  think  so,  and  go  into  partner^ 
«hip  with  me;  my  business  is  very  heavy;  much  more 
than  I  can  manage  alone,  now  that  I  am  growing  old  and 
stout;  and  I  must  have  somebody,  and  I  would  rather 
have  you  than  any  one  else.  You  would  succeed  to  the 
whole  business  after  my  death,  you  know." 

"  Thank  you ;  your  offer  is  very  flattering.  I  will  think 
it  over,  and  talk  with  you  on  some  future  occasion.  Now 
I  feel  that  I  must  return  home,  while  I  have  strength  to 
do  so,"  replied  IshmaeL 

"  Very  well,  then,  my  dear  fellow,  I  will  let  you  off." 

And  they  shook  hands  and  parted. 

Ishmael,  feeling  soothed,  strengthened  and  exhilarated 
set  off  to  walk  home.  But  this  feeUng  gradually  passed 
off,  giving  place  to  a  weakness,  heaviness  and  feverishness^ 
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tiiat  'Famed  him  he  was  in  no  state  to  appear  at  Judge 
Merlin's  dinner-table. 

So  when  he  approached  the  house,  he  opened  a  little 
fjide  gate  leading  into  the  back  grounds,  and  strayed  into 
the  shrubbery,  feeling  every  minute  more  feverish,  heavy 
and  drowsy. 

At  last  he  strayed  into  an  arbor,  quite  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shrubberies,  where  he  sank  down  upon  the  circular 
bench  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

Meanwhile,  up  at  the  house,  changes  had  taken  place. 
The  wedding  guests  had  all  departed.  The  festive  gar- 
ments had  been  laid  away.  The  decorated  dining-room 
had  been  shut  up.  The  household  had  returned  to  its 
usual  sober  aspect,  and  the  plain  family  dinner  was  laid 
in  the  little  breakfast  parlor.  But  the  house  was  very  sad 
and  silent  and  lonely  because  its  queen  was  gone.  At  the 
Usual  dinner-hour,  six  o'clock,  the  family  assembled  at  the 
table. 

"  Where  is  Ishmael,  uncle?  "  inquired  Beatrice, 
*I  do  not  know,  my  dear,"  replied  the  judge,  whose 
heart  was  sore  with  the  wrench  that  had  torn  his  daughter 
from  him. 

"  Do  you,  papa? '* 

"No,  dear." 

" Mamma,  have  you  seen  Ishmael  since  the  morning?  " 

«No,chad." 

"Nor  you,  Walter  ?^^ 

"Nor  I,  Bee." 

Mr.  Brudenell  looked  up  at  the  fair  young  creature,  who 
took  thought  of  his  absent  son,  and  volunteered  to  say: 

"  He  had  a  case  before  the  Orphans'  Court,  to-day,  I  be- 
lieve. But  the  court  is  adjourned,  I  know,  because  I  met 
the  judge  an  hour  ago  at  the  Capitol ;  so  I  suppose  he  will 
be  here  soon." 

Bee  bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  this  information,  but 
ebe  did  not  feel  at  all  reassured.  She  had  noticed  Ish- 
.luael's  dreadful  pallor  that  momipsi  she  felt  how  much 
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he  suffered,  and  she  feared  some  evil  consequences ;  thougb 
her  worst  suspicions  never  touched  the  truth. 

^^  Uncle,"  she  said,  blushing  deeply  to  be  obliged  still  to 
betray  her  interest  in  one  whom  sfie  was  forced  to  remem- 
ber, because  every  one  else  forgot  bim — ^^' Uncle,  had  we 
not  better  send  Powers  up  to  Ishmael's  room  to  see  if  ht 
has  come  in  and  let  him  know  that  dinner  is  on  th^ 
table?" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear-,  go.  Powers,  and  if  Mr.  Worth  is 
in  his  room,  let  him  know  that  dinner  is  ready." 

Powers  went,  but  soon  returned  with  the  information 
that  Mr.  Worth  was  neither  in  his  room  nor  in  the  office, 
nor  anywhere  else  in  the  house. 

^^  Some  professional  business  has  detained  him,  he  will 
be  home  after  a  while,"  said  the  judge. 

But  Bee  was  anxious,  and  when  dinner  was  over  she 
went  up-stairs  to  a  window  that  overlooked  the  avenue^ 
and  watched;  but,  of  course,  in  vain.  Then,'"with  the 
restlessness  common  to  intense  anxiety,  she  came  down,  and 
went  into  the  shrubbery  to  walk.  She  paced  about  very 
uneasily  until  she  had  tired  herself,  and  then  turned  to« 
wards  a  secluded  arbor  at  the  bottom  of  the  grounds  to 
rest  herself.  She  put  aside  the  vines  that  overhung  the 
doorway  and  entered. 

What  did  she  see? 

Ishmael  extended  upon  the  bench,  with  the  late  after- 
noon  sun  streaming  through  a  crevioe  in  the  arbor,  shining 
full  upon  his  face,  which  was  also  plagued  with  flies  I 

She  had  found  him  then,  but  how? 

At  first  she  thought  he  was  only  sleeping;  and  she  was 
about  to  withdraw  from  the  arbor,  when  the  sound  of  his 
breathing  oaught  her  ear  and  alarmed  her,  and  she  crept 
back  and  cautiously  approached  and  looked  over  him. 

His  fece  was  deeply  flushed ;  the  veins  of  his  temples 
were  swollen ;  and  his  breathing  was  heavy  and  labored. 
In  her  fright  Bee  oaught  up  his  hand  and  Mt  his  pulse. 
\  was  taU .  h«sA  and  slowlv  throbbing.    She  thought  thai 
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jhe  wag  very  ill— d^ngerdudy  illj  and  she  Was  abinit  te 
spring  up  and  rush  to  the  house  for  help^  When,  in  radsing 
h^  head^  she  happened  to  oateh  his  breathi 

And  eH  the  dreadful  i^uth  burst  upon  Bee's  mind,  and 
overwhelmed  her  with  itiortiflcaticHi  £tnd  despair  I 

With  a  sudden  gasp  dUd  li  low  wail^  she  sslnk  cm  hex 
knees  at  his  side  and  dropped  h^  head  in  her  open  hatids 
and  sobbed  aloud* 

<'  Oh)  Ishmael  1  Ishmael,  is  it  ^?  Hdve  I  MV^d  td  see 
youihus?  Oanawoman  r^isc^ainantotiiis?  A  proud 
and  sdfish  woman  hav^  &uch  po^ex  so  to  tnar  Qod's  no^ 
blest  work  ?  Oh^  Ishmaely  my  loVel  liiy  loVe  t  I  lonre  you 
better  than  I  love  all  the  world  besides  1  And  I  love  you 
better  than  any  one  else  ever  did  or  ever  ean ;  yet,  yet,  I 
would  ratker  see  you  stark  dead  before  me  than  to  see  yoU 
flius !  Oh,  Heaven  I  Oh,  Savic>Ur  I  Oh^  Petthet  of  Mer- 
ciesi  have  pity  on  him  and  sate  him  I  ^  i^he  bried. 

And  she  wrung  ter  hands  and  bent  her  head  to  lOOk  at 
him  more  closely^  and  her  large  telurs  dropped  upon  his 
face! 

He  stirred,  opened  his  eyes|  rolled  them  heavily,  bei^aine 
half  conscious  of  some  one  weeping  oYer  him^  turned 
clumsily  and  relapsed  into  ineensibility* 

At  his  first  motion  Bee  had  sprung  up  fithd  fled  ftottk  the 
arbor,  at  the  doc^  o(  whidi  she  stood^  Inth  tlu^bbing 
heart)  watching  him^  through  the  vines*  She  s^w  that  he 
had  again  fallen  into  that  deep  and  comatose  sleeps  Aild 
she  saw  that  his  flushed  and  fevered  fiiee  was  more  tbah  eteij 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  £liid  the  {dague  of  the  flies. 
And  she  crept  eautidusly  ba<^k  again^  cund  drew  her  habd^ 
kerchief  from  her  pocket  tmd  laid  It  over  his  face,  and 
turned  and  hurried^  brok^i'^spirited^  from  the  spot. 

She  gained  h^  own  room  arid  threw  herself  into  her 
chair  in  a  passion  of  tears  And.  sobs< 

Knf&ing  liiat  had  ev<«  hafi^ened  in  all  her  yotmg  Hici 
ana  ever  gneveu  nfer  anyining  ii'ke  this.  Bhe  had  loved  Ish'^ 
uml  with  all  her  hearti  and  she  knew  tbi^  ^si^^c^^^^Teik 
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daudia  with  all  of  hie;  but  the  knowledge  of  this  fSetct  had 
never  brought  to  her  the  bitter  sorrow  that  the  siglit  of 
Ishmael's  condition  had  smitten  her  with  this  afternoon. 
For  there  was  scarcely  purer  love  among  the  angels  in 
heaven  than  was  that  of  Beatrice  for  Ishmael.  First  of  all 
she  desired  his  good ;  next  his  affection ;  next  his  presence; 
but  there  was  scarcely  selfishness  enough  in  Bee's  beautiftil 
nature  to  wish  to  possess  him  all  for  her  own. 

First  his  good !  And  here,  weeping,  sobbing  and  pray^ 
ing  by  turns,  she  resolved  to  devote  herself  to  that  object; 
to  do  all  that  she  possibly  could  to  shield  him  from  the 
suspicion  of  this  night's  event;  and  to  save  him  &om 
falling  into  a  similar  misfortune. 

She  remained  in  kier  own  room  until  tea-time,  and  then 
bathed  her  eyes,  and  smoothed  her  hair,  and  went  down  to 
join  the  family  at  the  table. 

"  Well,  Bee,"  said  the  judge,  "  have  you  found  Ishmael 
yet?" 

Bee  hesitated,  blushed,  reflected  a  moment,  and  then 
answered : 

"  Yes,  uncle ;  he  is  sleeping ;  he  is  not  well ;  and  I  would 
not  have  him  disturbed  if  I  were  you;  for  sleep  will  do 
him  more  good  than  anything  else." 

"  Certainly.  Why,  Bee,  did  you  ever  know  me  to  have 
anybody  wa^ed  up  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life?  Pow- 
ers, and  the  rest  of  you,  hark  ye :  Let  no  one  call  Mr. 
Worth  I  Let  him  sleep  until  the  last  trump  sounds,  or 
until  he  wakes  up  of  his  own  accord ! " 

Powers  bowed,  and  said  he  would  see  the  order  observed 

Soon  after  tea  was  over,  the  family,  fatigued  with  the 
day's  excitement,  retired  to  bed. 

Bee  went  up  to  her  room  in  the  back  attic ;  but  she  did 

not  go  to  bed,  or  even  undress,  for  she  knew  that  Ishmael 

was  locked  out;  and  so  she  threw  a  light  shawl  arouiMf 

and  seated  herself  at  the  open  back  window,  which 

its  high  point  of  view  commanded  every  nook  and 

prof  the  back  grounds,  to  watch  until  frbT^M  sbonU 
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wake  up  and  approach  the  honse^  so  that  she  might  go 
down  and  admit  him  quietly,  without  disturbing  the  ser- 
vants and  exciting  their  curiosity  and  conjectures.  No 
one  should  know  of  Ishmael's  misfortune,  for  she  would 
not  call  it  fault,  if  any  vigilance  of  hers  could  shield  him , 
All  through  the  still  evening,  all  through  the  deep  mid 
&ight.  Bee  sat  and  watched. 

When  Ishmael  had  fallen  asleep,  the  sun  was  still  high 
ibove  the  Western  horizon  ;  but  when  he  awoke  the  stars 
were  shining. 

He  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  looked 
around  him,  utterly  bewildered  and  unable  to  coUeQfc  his 
.scattered  faculties,  or  to  remember  where  he  was,  or  how  he 
isame  there,  or  what  had  occurred,  or  who  he  himself  really 
was — so  deathlike  had  been  his  sleep. 

He  had  no  headache  ;  his  previous  habits  had  been  too 
/egular,  his  blood  was  too  pure,  and  the  brandy  was  too 
good  for  that.  He  was  simply  bewildered,  but  utterly  be- 
ivildered,  as  though  he  had  waked  up  in  another  world. 

He  was  conscious  of  a  weight  upon  his  heart,  but  could 
not  remember  the  cause  of  it ;  and  whether  it  was  grief  or 
remorse,  or  both,  he  could  not  tell.  He  feared  thc'it  it  was 
both. 

Gradually  memory  and  misery  returned  to  him ;  the 
Jreadful  day  ;  the  marriage  ;  the  feast ;  the  parting  ;  the 
lawsuit ;  the  two  glasses  of  brandy,  and  their  mortifying 
consequ«nces  !  All  the  events  of  that  day  lay  clearly  be- 
fore him  now  I  that  horrible  day  begun  in  unutterable 
sorrow,  and  ended  in  humiliating  sin  ! 

Was  it  himself,  Ishmael  Worth,  who  had  suffered  this 
florrow,  yielded  to  this  temptation,  and  fallen  into  this  sin  ? 
To  what  had  his  inordinate  earthly  affections  brought 
him  ?  He  was  no  longer  *^the  chevalier  without  fear  and 
without  reproach.'*    He  had  fallen,  fallen,  fallen  I 

He  remembered  that  when  he  had  sunk  to  sleep  the  sun 
was  shining  and  Rmilingall  over  the  beautiful  garden,  and 
that  even  m  bis  half -drowsy  state  he  bad  npticed  its  gloi'^^^ 
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The  snn  was  gone  now  !  It  had  set  nppp  his  hqmilisting 
weakness  !  The  day  had  giyen  up  the  record  of  his  sin 
and  passed  away  forever  I  The  day  would  retam  no  more 
to  reproach  him,  but  its  reoord  woaid  meet  him  in  the 
judgment ! 

Ho  remembered  that  onoo  In  his  deep  sleep  %0  had  half 
awakened  and  found  what  seemed  a  weeping  angel  bend- 
ing oyer  him,  and  that  he  had  tried  to  rouse  himself  to 
speak  ;  but  in  the  effort  he  had  only  turned  over  and  torn* 
bled  into  a  deeper  oblivion  than  ever. 

Who  was  that  pitying  angel  visitant? 

The  answer  eame  liko  a  shook  of  eleotrioity.  It  was 
Bee  !  Who  else  should  it  have  been  P  It  was  Bee  !  She 
had  sought  him  out  when  he  was  lost ;  she  had  found  him 
in  his  weakness  ;  she  had  drop[)ed  tears  of  love  and  sorrow 
over  him. 

At  that  thought  new  shame,  new  grief,  new  remorge 
swept  in  upon  his  soul. 

He  sprang  upon  his  feet,  and  in  doing  so  dropped  a 
little  white  drift  upon  the  ground.  He  stooped  and  picked 
it  up. 

It  was  the  fine  white  handkerchief  that  on  fintt  waking 
up  he  had  plucked  from  his  face.  And  he  knew  by  its 
soft  thin  feeling  and  its  delicate  §cont  of  ylolets.  Bee's 
favorite  perfume,  that  it  was  her  handkerphief  and  she 
had  spread  it  as  a  veil  over  his  exposed  and  feverish  &oe. 
That  little  wisp  of  cambric  was  redolent  of  Bee  J  of  her 
presence,  her  purity,  her  tendornees. 

It  seemed  a  mere  trifle ;  but  it  touched  the  deepest 
springs  of  his  heart,  and,  holding  it  In  both  hia  hands,  he 
bowed  his  humbled  head  upon  it  and  wept 

When  a  man  like  Ishmacl  weeps  it  is  in  no  gentle  sum* 
mer  shower  I  assure  you  ;  but  as  the  breaking  up  of  great 
fountains,  the  rushing  of  mighty  torrents,  the  ooming  of 
a  flood. 

He  wept  long  and  convulsivoly.  And  his  deluge  of 
tears  relieved  his  surcharged  heart  and  brain  and  did  him 
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pH}i*  He  breathed  more  freely,  he  wiped  his  face  with 
this  dear  handkerchief,  and  then,  all  dripping  wet  with 
tears  ae  it  was,  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips  and  placfed  it  ii^ 
his  bosom,  over  his  heart,  and  registered  a  solemn  vow  in 
Heaven  that  this  first  fault  of  his  life  should  also,  with 
God's  help,  be  his  last. 

Then  he  walked  forth  into  the  starlit  garden,  tnurmur- 
in^  to  himself; 

"  By  a  woman  came  sin  and  death  into  the  world,  and 
by  a  woman  came  redemption  and  salvation.  Oh,  Claudia, 
my  Eve !  ferewell !  farewell  1    And  Bee,  my  Mary,  hail  I " 

The  holy  stars  no  longer  looked  down  reproachfully 
upon  him ;  the  harmless  little  insect-choristers  no  longer 
mocked  him ;  love  and  forgiveness  beamed  down  from  the 
pure  light  of  the  first,  and  cheering  hope  sounded  in  the 
gleefiil  songs  of  the  last 

Ishmaei  walked  up  the  gravel-walk  hetween  the  fehrub- 
bery  and  the  house.  Once,  when  his  face  was  towards  the 
house,  he  looked  up  at  feee^s  back  window.  It  was  opfen, 
and  he  saw  a  white,  shadowy  figure  just  within  it. 

Was  it  Bee? 

Itis  heart  assured  him  that  it  Was ;  and  that  anxiety 
for  him  had  kept  her  there  awake  and  watching. 

As  he  drew  near  the  house,  quite  uncertain  as  to  how  he 
should  get  in^  he  saw  that  the  shadowy,  white  figure  dis- 
appeared from  the  window ;  and  when  he  Went  up  to  the 
back  door,  with  the  intention  of  rapping  loudly  until  he 
should  wake  up  the  servants  and  gain  admission,  his  pur- 
pose was  forestalled,  by  the  door  being  softly  opened  byj 
Bee,  who  stood  with  a  shaded  taper  behind  it. 

"Oh,  Bee!" 

«  Oh,  Ishmaei  1" 

Both  spoke  at  once,  and  in  a  tone  of  irrepressible 
emotion. 

"  Come  in,  Ishmaei,"  she  next  said,  kindly. 

"You  know.  Bee?  "  he  asked,  sadly,  as  he  entered. 
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vented  oiherB  finding  out!  And  your  secret  cotdd  not 
rest  safer,  or  with  a  truer  heart  than  mine." 

^  I  know  it,  dear  Bee !  dear  sister,  I  knoiv  it.  And  Beet 
Listen  I  That  glass  of  brandy  was  only  the  third  of  any 
sort  of  spirituous  liquor  that  I  ever  tasted  in  my  life !  And 
*I  solemnly  swear  in  the  presence  of  Heaven  and  before 
you  that  it  shall  be  the  very  last  I  Never,  no,  never,  evea 
as  a  medicine,  will  I  place  the  £a.tal  poison  to  my  lips 
again  I " 

"I  believe  you,  Ishmaell  And  I  am  very  happy f 
Thank  Qoi  I  ^  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand. 

"Dear  Bee  I  Holy  angel  I  I  am  scarcely  worthy  to 
touch  it,"  he  said,  bowing  humbly  and  reverently  over 
that  littte  white  hand. 

"*  There  shall  be  more  joy  in  Heaven  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons 
who  need  no  repentance.'  Good-night,  Ishmael,"  said 
Bee,  sweetly,  as  she  put  the  taper  in  his  hand  and  glided 
like  a  spirit  from  his  presence. 

She  was  soon  sleeping  beside  her  baby-sister. 

And  Ishmael  went  up-stairs  to  bed.  And  the  troubled 
night  closed  in  p^ace. 

The  further  career  of  "  Ishmael,**  together  with  the  after 
fate  of  all  the  characters  mentioned  in  this  work,  will  be 
found  in  the  sequel  to  and  final  conclusion  of  ihiM  volume, 
just  published,  under  the  name  of  Self-Raised;  or,  From 
4;he  Depths.^ 
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